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AiiT.  J.-^A  Course  of  Lectures  oh  Natural  Philosophy,  and 
the  Mechanical  Arts,  By  Thomas  Youngs  M.D.  Fori 
Sec.  R.S.  F.L.S.  Member  of  Emanuel  Coltese,  Cam^ 
bridge,  and  late  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  fhff 
Royal  Institution  of  tireat  Britain,  ft  Fols.  4to.  Si.  5s. 
JoluHOQ.  1807. 

THE  fouDdation  of  the  Royal  InstUntiori  we  regard  ag  «i^ 
epoch  which  marks  the  progress  of  civilization  ia  this  greac 
metropolis,  and  an  happy  omea  of  the  general  spirit  of  iin* 
provement,  which  pervades  ^11  ranks  of. the  community:, 
Among  the  middle  ranks  there  has  ever  eatisted  a  sort  of 
literary  order.  The  university  of  Cambridge  aniiuaUy  sendd 
into^  society  young  men,  many  of  them  accomplished  in 
the  foundations  of  philosophical  knowledge;  at  Edinburgh  too 
the  student  has  the  adyantageof  the  lectures  of  enlightened 
professors  in  the  same  branches  of  instruction;  and  we  re4 
joice  to  hear  that,  latterly^  Oxford  has  received  a  portion  of 
the  impulse  communicated  to  the  public  mind,  and  has  re^ 
solved  no  longer  to  confine  the  aspiring  energies  of  the  youth** 
f ul  mind  within  the  narrow  limits  of  verbal  criticism  and  th<i 
dialectics  of  Aristotle.  These  fountains  of  knowledge,  now- 
ever  pure,  it  must  be  confessed  are  by  far  too  scanty  16 
fertilize  the  immense  tract  of  civilized  society.  In  fact,  the 
very  name  of  philosopher  is  still  regarded  as  denoting  a*soirt 
of  virtuoso,  oran  adept  inoccult  sciences^  wholly  remote  front 
the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life.  This  vulgar-  prejudice,  the  off^ 
spring-^f  the  darkness  of  superstitious  ages,  is  wearing  away 
apace*  k  is  acknowledged  that  the  human  mind  can  have  nd 
employment  more  worthy  of  its  exalted  faculties,  than  the  con* 
lemplatiop  of  nature>  and  tlie  study  of  the  laws  which  regu« 
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late  the  appearances  of  the  wonderful  scen^  which  is  c6n« 
stantly  presented  to  our  eyes;  nor  can  the  Creator  receive 
a  more  pure  homage^  than  the  admiration  irresistibly  im- 
pressed on  a  thinking  being  by  a  rational  and  enlightened 
view  of  the  harmony  of  bis  works.  We  regard  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Royal  Institution  as  a  public  acifuowledgment  of 
this  feeling  among  the  most  polished  class  of  society,  and 
giving  it  as  it  were  a  permanent  and  substantial  existence 
among  the  establishments  destined  to  form  the  manners  of 
the  rising  generation. 

Whether  public  lectures  are  the  best  modes  of  conveying 
the  instruction^  the  diffusion  of  which  is.  so  much  wantedn 
we  have  ourdogbtft.  We  think  that  theelements>  at  leasts  of 
physical  knowledge  and  the  preliminary  studies  requisite  for 
attaining  them  ought  to  form  a  regular  pav:  ofcommoti 
school  learning.  Boys  of  common  capacities  may  have  laid 
a  solid  foundation  of  classical  knowledge  at  the  age  of  14. 
After  that  there  are  three  or  four  of  the  most  valuable  years 
of  life  which  are  too  often  miserably  thrown  away.  In  these 
years  the  rudiments  of  geometry,  algebra  (as  far  <as  quadratic 
equations)^' the  doctrine  of  ratios,  and  the  easier  parts  of  dy- 
namics might  be  readily  acquired^  withoutany  hindrance. to 
a  further  proficiency  in  polite  letters.  It  is  the  most  childish 
jgDorance  to  think  that  the  capacities  of  boys  are  not  equal 
to  these  studies.  The  deficiency  is  not  in  the  pupil^  but  in 
the  teachers.  And  till  we  see  a  thorough  reformation  in  all 
our  public  schools,  and  an  extension  of  school  learning  to  the 
knowledge  of  things  as  well  as  of  words,  we  must  e  x  pect  the 
study  of  sound  and  legitimate  philosophy  not  to  be  greatly 
extended  beyond  the  narrow  circuit  to  which  it  is  at  present 
confined. 

Bu^  till  tlbis  desirable  reforitiation  has  taken  place,  the 
reading  of  public  lectures,  aided  by  the  illustration  derived 
from  experiment,  is  the  best  substitute  for  elementary  educa- 
tion, and  if  those  which  are  giv)en  at  the  Royal  Iristitution  do 
notaffordto  the  hearers  all  the  knowledge  which  they  wish/ 
they  at  least  give  the  greatest  possible  aid  to  pHVate  study, 
and  inform  those  to  whom  private  study  is  too  great 
a  toil,  of  the  great  extent  of  their  own  ignorance.-  We 
cannot  avoid  premising  tbese  remarks  to  the  splendid,  ex- 
teosivd  and  profound  work  which  is  now  before  us.  We 
bad  not  the  pleasure  of  t)eing  one  of  Dr.  Young's  auditors^ 
and  we  have  heard  it  asserted  that  his  lectures  were  dry  an<l 
uninteresting.  We  can  readily  understand  ho;/  this  must; 
have  been  unavoidable.  He  must  have  been  talking  an  un«^ 
known^  language  to  the  great  body  of  his  audience.  Having 
neverrecpived  the  elementary  education  which  we  have  recom* 
mended,  they  were  introduced  suddenlyinto  a  new  country. 
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fc  which  they  were  ignorant  of  the  language;  "Td'cxpecl  theni 
to  follow  the  sense  of  the  lectures,  is  to  require  of  a  blind 
inan,'\vbo  ha«  just  received  the  faculty  of  seeing^  to  judge 
immediately  of  distances^  shades,  and  proportions  in  thesanne 
manner  as  those  who  have  from  their  infancy  been  blfest  with  ^ 
the  use  of  their  eyes.  Though  philosophy  is  not  geometry; 
and  perhaps  many  of  the  physical  properties  of  matter  arid 
inolion  may  be  understood  without  the' use  of  diagrams,  still 
geometrical  ideas  are  perpetually  involved  in  these  discussions; 
and  those  who  are  totally  without  them  mustbe  contented  to 
remain  in  darkness,  with  regard  to  the  greater  part  of  the  mat- 
ters treated  of.  What  is  not  understood  or  out  half  under^ 
'stood  must  necessarily  seem  dry  and  uninteresting,  andper« 
haps  the  more  profound  is  the  knowledge  of  the  teacher,  the 
less  likely  will  he  be  to  be  attractive  to  a  large  and  mixed  aa« 
sembly.  Such  an  audience  cannot  raise  themselves  to  the 
level  of  the  lecturer,  and  the  lecturet  is  unable  td  lower 
himself  to  the  level    of  his  audience.  ,      * 

Dr.  Young  has  divided  his  lectures  into  thre^  principal 
heads ;  Mechanics,  Hi/drodi/nainics,  and  Physics,     ihe  first 
head  includes  ti\e  laws  of  motion,  and  the  doctrine  of  forces  J 
pressure   and   equilibrium;  collision;  the  motions  of  con- 
nected bodies;  statics;  passive  strength,  and  friction.    The 
principles  of  the  science  are  illbstrated  by  theilr  applicatioii' 
to  a  gneat  variety  of  the  mechanical  arts;  tior  do  we  knonir 
tiny  work  in  which  is  compressed  in  a  moderate  compass  s<> 
great  a  fund  of  information  On  these   subjects.     We  must' 
content  ourselves  with  making  a  simple  enumeration  of  the' 
{Principal  part  of  them.    Besides  the  commoii  ihedhanic' 
powers  treated  of  in  every  system  of  mechanics,  we  have 
a  lecture  on  drawing,  writing  and  measuring }  aiiolher  oil 
modelling;  perspective^  engraving  and  ptinting;  6nebnari 
chitecture   and   carpentry;  and  one  on  time-keeper8.\  lii 
these  and  dispersed  throughout  the  other  lectures  we  find* 
explained  the  principles  of  drawing;  outline;  pen}  pencil  *' 
chalks;  crayons;  Indian  ink;  water  colours ;  body  colours} 
miniatures;  distemper ;  fresco ;    oil;    encaustic   pointing; 
enamel ;  mosaic   work  ;    writing  ;    polygraph  ;    telegraph  j 
geometrical  instruments;  pantograph  ;  sector ;  theodohte  J 
Ijuadrant;    vernier;    levelling;    modelling;  castings  per* 
spective  ;  engraving;   ruling;    mezzotinto  ;  etching  ;  aqua; 
tinta;  musical  characters;  printing;  walls;  joirits ;  mohar; 
arch;  piers;  domes;  roofs;  furniture  $  twisting;  spinnit)g^ 
rope  making;  weaving ;  hats ;  paper  ;  printing  press  ;  siigai* 
mill ;  oil    mill;    wire*  drawing;    glass- bl6w|ngj;    coining; 
stamping  ;    sling;    bow   and  arrow  ;    whip  ;    slittlng-mill  { ' 
lathes;  boring;  mifiirig,  sawing;  stone«catting ;  grinding; 
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poHshing  'y  powder  milU ;  threshing  mftchines ;  corn  mills  ^ 
Kneading;  levigating;  holt  4 rawer  ;  burning;  blasting. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  processes^  arts  or  instruaients« 
which  are  modifications  of  the  mechanical  , powers,  and 
which  are  explained  in  the  course  of  these  lectures.  We  have 
not  been  very  particular  in  the  selection,  and  those  which  we 
have  omitted  are  many  of  them  of  as  much,  importance  a* 
those  we  have  produced.  Figures  are  given  of  all  the  instru- 
ments and  the  machines  at  the  end, of  the  volume.  Per- 
haps we  have  reason  to  complain  ihat  Dr.  Young  has  beea 
rather  too  copious  tjhan  otherwise,  in  the  objects  of  his  iU 
lustrations  ;  since  in  order, to  prevent  a  large  work  becoming 
of  still  greater  bulk,  it  has  occasionally  obliged  him  to  adopt 
a  brevity  in  hh  explanations,  which  is  not  always  con-sit- 
tent  with  clearness. 

Thedocirine  of  forces  acting  upon  solid  bodies,  and  the  ap» 
plication  of  tiiem  to  purposes  of  practical  utility,  is  the  part  of 
physical  science  which  most  readily  admits  of  demonstratioa 
aniounting  very  nearly  to  geometrical  precision.  To  com- 
prehend them  thoroughly  the  use  ofdiagrams  seems  absolutely 
necessary.  But  Dr.  Young  has  thought  right  to  dispen^  en* 
tirely  with  the  use  ofdiagrams  in,  the  body  of  his  lectuKes,con- 
tenting  himself  with  referring  to  them  at  the  end  of  his  work  ; 
and  giving  short  explanations  of  the  diagram  on  the  page  op- 
posite to  the  plate.  But  we  thinJ^,  though  we  do  not  disap* 
prove  of  this  method,  where  there  is  no  obvious  inconveni- 
ence, that  Dr.  Young  has  in  several  instances,  for  the  sake 
of  uniformity,  adhered  to  it  too  pertinaciously.  Where  the 
object  is  very  simple,  it  causes  a  useless  repetition  ; 
iV here  it  is  more  complex,  a  vedundanceof  words  is  neces^  , 
'  sary  to  prove  what  might  have  been  done  in  half  the  com- 
pass, by  the  aid  of  a  diagram,  and  with  infinitely  more  clear- 
ness; and  lastly,  the  circumstance  of  having  dilated  on  the. 
question  under  consideration  in  the  lecture,  has  caused  hin% 
to  be  so  extremely  concise  in  the  references  to  tbe  diagram^ 
AS  to  throw  very  little  additional  light  on  the  subject.  On 
the  whole,  then,  we  think  the  old  method  of  referring  at  once 
to  a  diagram,  where  such  reference  ajds  the-imaginatlcTnyis  the 
most  useful,  and  that  in  so  carefully  avoid>ing  it,  Dr.  Young  ' 
has  sacrificed  both  brevity  and  clearness  to  so  close  an  ad- 
herence to  systematic  arrangement. 

We  have  no  disposition  to  dwell  on  these  trifles,  but  to 
fhow  that  we  ate  not  hazarding  random  assertions,  we  will 
produce  a  very  siiort  specimen  of  his  account  of  a  very  sim- 
ple and  useful  little  instrument,  called  a  vernier,  an  instru« 
mem  which  is  in  the  hands  of  every  body  who  is  master  of* 
m  barome  ter.     H  is  word s  are  these : 
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^Buta  simpler  method  of  reading  off  diyisions  with  nccuracyin 
common  instruments,  is  the  application  of  a  vtrnier,  an  apparatus 
so  called  from  its  inventor.  'I'be  space  occupied  by  c!even  divisions 
of  the  scale  being  divided  into  ten  parts  in  the  index,  the  cj>;nci- 
dence  of  any  of  the  divisions  of  the  index  witK  those  of  the  scale 
show* -jjy  its  distance  from  the  end,  the  number  of  tenths  to  be  added 
to  the  entire  divisions.     (Plate  vii.  fig.  92*)' 

The  refereni^v  to  »?:i  i>late  is  in  these  words  simply  :  'A 
Ternier,  iiiciicatiog  38^^^^  '^^  divisions  of  iu  scale,  p.  lX)d/ 
Of  the  6g;ire  itsdf,  we  must  CQD)plain  tbat  its  execution  is 
such,  that  to  an  eye  of  moderate  powers,  no  less  than  three 
of  the  divisions  of  the  index  appear  to  coincide  with  the 
dlvis'ons  of  the  scale.  Bui  this  en  passant.  In  the  de- 
scription of  the  instrument  itself,  we  arrive  by  a  single  leap 
from  the  premises  at  the  conclusion.  Had  the  doctor  con- 
descended togive  t>vo  or  three  of  the  intermedii^te  steps, 
we  think  he  would  have  saved' most  of  his  readers  a  toil, 
which  many  qf  them'  will  think  a  greater  evil  than  remais- 
ing  ignorant  of  the  use  of  a  vernier.  To  those  ^vho  can  read 
Mewton's  Principia,  or  who  perchance  are  versed  in  Cocker's 
Arithmetic,  more  words  were  not  needful.  But  does  Dr* 
Young  write  for  such  persons  only  ?  We  hope  that  the  pul^- 
chasersof  his  book  will  be  infinitely  more  numerous.  We 
beg  our  readers  lo  observe  tliat  we  have  cited  this  ei'ample 
as  one  of  ill. placed  brevity,  the  consequence,  probably, 
of  the  writer's  having  comprehended  in  iiis  design  too  great 
a  multiplicity  of  objects.  We  might,  if  we  thouo;ht  right, 
produce  other  examples  to  illustrate  our  other' objections. 
But  we  wish  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  captious  criti- 
cism. 

That  Dr.  Young  is  profoundly  skilled  in  the  methods  of  - 
mathematical  analysis,  and  the  sciences  depending  upon 
them,  no  one  can  doubt,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  man^r 
ingenious  speculations  by  which  he  has  distinguished  him* 
self.  Dut  he  does  not  appear  to  us  to  have  paid  due  attention 
to  the  metaphysics  of  |)hilosopUy,  by  reason  of  which  he  has 
sometimes  fallen  into  the  use  of,  language,  which  we  deem 
obscure  and  unpbilosophical.  Force  is  a  species  of  power; 
it  is  pov%er  applied  to  the  generation  of  motion.  Force  de- 
notes always  a  species  of  relation,  and  we  doubt  whether  it 
is  possible  foe  the  mind  to'  conceive  it  as  possessing  an  abso-? 
lute  and  independent  existence.  VVhether  forces  therefore 
can,  strictly  speaking,  have  that  sort  of^existence  which 
is  susceptible  of  proportion,  whether  they-caa  be  properly 
represented  by  magnitudes,  and  thus  he  a  subject  of 
matheijiaticaW  demonstration  ^e  extremely  dotibt.  ^  Jn  a^ 
Word^  we  dopbt  whether  force  emu  Icghtiojutely  be  called  a 
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quantify,  wjdiheref ore  whether  the  expression  of  donble,  tre*^ 
pie,  quadrnple  force>  Spc.  has  any  intelligible  signification^^ 
Let  us  examine  those  with  which  we  are  acquainted;  for 
9ome  of  which  we  talk  most  familiarlj,  gravitation  for  ex- 
imple,  is  entirely  hidden  from  us,  except  by  Us  effects. 
Yolitlon  is  a  true  and  proper  force,  which  considered  as.  £^ 
^ause  and  ia  its  effects  is  present  to  us  every  moment.  But 
if  \ye  were  to  talk  of  a  double  or  triple  volition,  should  we 
not  be  using^  unintelligible  jargpn  i  Heat  cop^dered  as  a 
cause  of  expansion  is  also  a  force  ;  the  expansion  may  be 
Rouble  or  treble ;  but  a  double  or  a  treble  heat  is,  what  no 
one  can  understand. 

When,  thereforr,  we  undertake  to  measure  forces,  and  to 
express  them  by  arbitrary  signs,  be  they  algebraical  charac- 
ters or  mathematical  figures,  it  is  under  some  secret  hypothe- 
i^is  that  CcHises  are  proportional  to  their  effects ;  a  posi- 
tion very  commonly  laid  down,  as  a  self-evident  truth;  but 
to  which  we  cannot  assent,   as  we  see  tli at  effects  are   ofteft 

'  susceptible  of  proportion,  whilst  their  causes  are  wholly 
incapable  of  it.  VVe  have  thrown  ogl  these  observations,  as 
they  prove  to  our  own  mind^,  that  the  laws  of  motion,  the 
fundamental  propf^rties  of  the  lever,  the  laws  of  the  descent 
i>f  heavy  bodies,  in  truth  all  the  fundamental  principles  of 
f^y namics,  are  reaHy not  mathematical  bui  experimental  truths^ 
und  that  all  attempts  to  prove  them  to  be    necessary  truths^ 

^either  from  metaphysical  or  from  mathematical  considera- 
tions, niust  ever  fail.  Had  D),  Young  justly  considered 
the  proper  boundaries  between,  mathematical  and  experr- 
fnental  truths,  we  think  he  never  would  have  written  the 
following  sentence  : 

*  The  law  discovered  by  Galileo,  that  the  space  described  is  as 
the  square  of  the  time  of  descent,  and  .that  it  is  also  equal  to  half 
the  space,  wbichv  would  be  (icbcribed  in  the  same  time  with  the  final 
velocity,  is  one  of  the  tnosit  useful  and  interesting  propositions  in 
the  whole  science  of  niechanitrs.  Its  truth  is  easily  shpwn,  from 
mathematical  considerations,  by  comparins;  the  time  with  the  base  and 
.  the  velocity  with  the  perpendicular  of  a  triai^gle,  gradually  increas- 
\pg^  of  which  the  area  will  represent  the  space/ 

That  such  is  the  law  of  an  uniforn>  force,  requires  no  tri- 
.  (ingle  to  ^take  evident ;  it  may  feasily  be  shown  from  equal 
liiovements  of  velocity  being  produced,  which  is  no  more 
than  the  definition  of  an  uniform  force.  Experiment  proves 
-this  tp  be  the  law  of  falling  bodies  on  the  surface  of  the 
earlh,  and,  ir\dependent  of  experiment,  we  think  that  no 
piathematical  consideration  could  prove  it.  Still  farther  re- 
moved from  legitimate  rei^soning,  i$  the  sort  of  attempt  at' 
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•  tlemonstration^  Virhich  be  has  taken  from  Maclattria  on  the 
fundamental  property  of  the  lever. 

*  Supposing  two  equal  weights,  of  an  ouice  cacb,  to  be  fixed  at 
the  ends  of  the  equal  arms  of  a  ievef  of  the  first  kind ;  in  this  case 
it  is  obvious  there  will  be  an  equilibrioni)  since  the  re  is  no  reason 
jvhy  either  weight  should  preponderate.' 

We  say  it  is  not  obvious  at  alj«  It  might  have  happened 
that  the  end  nearest  the  north  pol^,  for  esrample,  should 
have  always,  preponderated ;  or  it  might  have  followed  any 
other  imaginable  law;  or  we  might  not  have  been  able  fo 
discover  that  the  result  was  regulated  by  any  law  whatever. 
Sach  a  state  of  things  would  doubtless  have  been  ver^  in« 
consistent  with  the  economy  of  human  life ;  but  it  is  no 
more  repulsive  to  reason^  than  the  phsanomena  of  the  mag« 
netic  needle.  That  we  can  see  no  reason  why  the  event 
should  be  otherwise  than  it  i$,  is  an  argument  that  we 
did  not  expect  to  be  brought  forward  in  the  present  day^ 
when  it  seems  universally  agreed,  that,  there  exists  no  ne* 
cessary  relation  between  cause  and  tflFect  in  any  of  tbepha»« 
nomena  of  the  physical  world. 

.  Hydrodynamics,  or  the  properties  of  fluid  matter^  Is  the 
second  division  of  Dr.  Young's  lectures.  Under  this  general 
head  are  comprehended  hydrostatics,  acoustics,  and  optics. 
The  latter  science  has  commonly  fallen  under  a  different  ar« 
rangement,  but  Dr.  Young  has  chosen  to  conVder  optics  a9 
a  branch  of  hydrodynamics,  preferringtheHuygenian  theory 
of  the  undulations  of  an  elastic  mednim  to  the  Ne-wtunian 
of  the  emission  of  particles  of  light  iVomlumiiious  bodies. 
Under  various  heads,  we  find  explained  the  pimciples  of 
balloons^  barometers^  locks  and  syphons^  whirlpools,  waves^ 
motions  of  rivers,  weres,  form  of  a  ship,  hydrometer,  em-» 
banknaents,  dikes,  reservoirs,  floodgates,  canals,  piers,  har- 
bours, water-pipes,  s\op  cocks  and  valves,  overshot- wheel, 
Qodershot-wheel,  breast- wheel,  windmills,  smoke-jac  k,  kite, 
paraps,tire-eogine,  air-^pump^  condensers, corn-fan,  chminies^ 
steam-engine,  gunpowder,  air-gun,  speaking-trumpet,  whisr 
^lering.galleTy,  invisible-gir',  harp,  lyre,  harpsichord,  spinet^^ 
pianoforte,  dulcimer,  clarichord,  guitar,  vielle,  trumpet,  ma- 
rigni,iEolian.harp,  human  voice,  drum,  stacada,  bell,  harmo- 
tiica,  vox  bumana,  pipe,  photometers,  magnifiers,  simple 
microscope,  burning-glasses,  camera  obscura,  solar  micro- 
scope, Incernal  microscope,  phantasmagoria,  double  micro- 
scopes, telescopes  common,  Herschers,Newtori's,Gregory's, 
and  Cassegrain's  double  magnifier,  achromatic  glas^^s,  mi- 
i^rooieters,  divided  speculuoa^  aerial  perspectivci  paooramaj^ 
•cular  spectre;  ^  - 
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We  slial)  sBle<;t  a^f  a  specimen  of  the  (sxecutioo  of  thif 
vork,  his  obseryations  on  vision^  a  siibject  to  which  hp 
jbas  paid  morje  than  common  attention.  After  describing 
the  fornaatioa  of  this  image  oq  the  ifurface  of  the  retina, 
and  attempting  to  account  for  an  Inverted'  image  causing^ 
the  sensation  of  an  erect  object^  Dr.  Young  thus  gives  his 
opinion  oh  another  subject,  which  has  caused  much  dis«- 
Jiutation  among  philosophers, 

*  The  mode  in  which  the  accommoilation  of  the  eye  to  different 
distances  is  effected,  has  long  been  a  subject  of  invttstigation  and 
dispute  among  opticians  and  physiologists,  hut  I  apprehend  that  at 
present  there  is  little  farther  room  for  doubting  that  the  change  is 
produced  by  an  increase  of  the  convexity  of  ihe  crystalline  lens, 
prising  from  an  internal  cause.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  thi^ 
conclusion  are  of  two  kinds.  Some  ot"  them  are  negative,  djerived 
from  the  impossibility  of  imagining  any  other  mode,  without  ex« 
ceeding  the  limits  of  the  actual  dimensions  of  the  eye,  ^nd  from  the 
examination  of  the  eye  in  its  different  states  by  several  tests,  capa- 
ble of  detecting  any  other  changes  if  they  had  existed:  for  example, 
by  the  applica'tiori  of  water  to  the  cornea,  which,  completely  re- 
moves the  effect  of  its  convexity,  without  impairing  the  power  of 
Altering  the  focus,  and  by  holding  "the  whole  eye,  when  tiirned  in* 
Saards,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  any  material  alteration  of  its 
length  utleVly  impossible.  pth«r  arguments  are  deduced  from  po- 
sitive evidence  of  the  change  of  form  of  the  crystalline,  furnished  by 
the  particuUir  effects  of  refracti<m'and  aberration,  which  are  obser- 
vabhi  in  the  different  states  of  the  eye,  ^effects  which  furnish  a 
direct  proof -that  the  figure  of  the  lens  must  vary  :  its  surfaces^ 
which  are  nearly  spherical  in  the  <qificscent  form  of  the  ]eiis> 
assuming  a  different  determinable  curvature  when  it  is  called  into 
ex6rtion.  '  The  objections  which  have  been  made  to  this  conclusion 
are  founded  only  on  the  appearance  of  a  slight  alteration  of  focal 
length  in  an  ej^e,  from  which  the  crystalline  had  been  extracted  ; 
but  the.  fact  is  neither  sufficiently  ascertained*  nor  wasth^  apparent 
change  at  all  considerable  :  and  even  if  it  were  proved  that  an  eye 
inithout  a  lens  is  capable  of  a  certain  small  alteration,  it  would  by 
no  means  follow  that  it  could  undergo  a  change  five  times  or  teii 
,    times  as  great/ 

On  the  power  of  judging  of  distances  we  have  the  follows 
in  jg  observations :    •'         -        ' 

f  When  the  images  of  the  object  fall  on  certain  corresponding' 
'  points  '6f  the  retina  in  each  eye,  they  appear  to  the  sense  only  as 
one  ;  but  if  they  fall  on  parts  not  901  responding,  the  object  appears 
double;  and  in  general  all  objects  at  the  same  dhtance,  in  any 
ona  position  of  the  eyes, .  appear  alike,  'either  double  or  single. 
The  optical  axes,  or  the  directions  of  the  rays  falling  on  the  puiuca 
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^f  most  perfect  vision,  naturally  ineet'at  a  great  distance^  that  i«« 
tbey  are  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  and  in  Making  at  a  nearer 
object  we  make  them  converge  towar^ls  it,  wherever  it  may  be 
situated,  by  means  of  the  external  muscles  of  the  eye;  while  in  ^ 
perfect  eyes  the  refractive  powers  are  altered,  at  the  same  time,  by 
^n  involuntiu-y  sympathy,  so  as  to  form  a  distinct  image  of  an  object 
at  a  given  distance.  This  correspondence  of  the  situation  of  the 
axis  with  the  focal  length  is  in  most  cases  unalterable;  but  some 
have  perhaps'  a  'Jjower  of  deranging  it  in  a  slight  degree,  and  in 
others,  the  adjustment  is  imperfect ;  but  the  eyes  seem  to  be  in  most 
persons  inseparably  connected  together  with  respect  to  the  changes  . 
that  their  refractive  powers  undergo,  although  it  sonxetiroes  happens 
that    those   powers  are  originally   \ery.  uififerent  m    the  opposite 

^ 'these  motio^ns  enable  us  to  judge  pretty  accurately,  within 
certain  limits,  of  the  distance  of  au  object ;  and  beyond  these  limits, 
the  degree  of  distinctness  or  confusion  of  the  image  still  continues 
to  assist  the  judgment.     We  estimate  distances  much  less  accurately 
with  -one  eye  ihau  with  both,  since  we  are  deprived  of  the  assiMance 
usually  afforded  by  the  relative  assistaoce  of  the  optical  axes  ;  thus 
\ve  seldom  succeed  at    once  in  attempting   to  pass  a  finger  or  m 
hooked  rod  sideways  through  a  ring,  with   one  eye  shut.     Our  idea 
pf  distance  is  also  tfsuully  regulated    by  the  knowledge  of  the  real 
magnitude  of  an  object,    while  we  observe  its  angular  magnitude: 
and  on  the  other  hand  a  knowledge  of  the  real  or  imaginary  distance 
of  the  object  often  directs  our  judgment  of  its  actual   magnitude. 
The  quantity   of  light  intercepted   by   ihe;air  interposed,  and  the 
intensity  of  ihe  blue  tint,*which  it  occasions,  are  ai^o  elements  of 
bur  involuntivry  cnlculaiion  :  hence,   in  a  mist,  rhe  obscurity  in*  , 
creases  the  apparent  distance,  and'-consequently  the  supposed  mag- 
nitude of  an  unknowji  object.     We  naturally  observe,  in  estimating 
it  distance,  the   number  and  extent  of  the  intervening  objects;  so 
that  a  distant  church  in  a  wootly  and  hilly  country  appears  more 
reniote  than  if  it  weresimatt-d  in  a  plain  ;  and  for  a  si'.uilar  reason 
the  ajiparent  distance  of  an  object  at  sea  is  smaller   liian  its    true 
distance.     The  city  of  London  is  unquestionably  larger  than  Pans  ; 
but  the  difference  appears  at  first  sight  much  greater  than  it  really 
is;  and  the  smoke  produced  by  the  coal  fires  of  LonJorij  is  proba- 
bly the  principal  cause  of  the  lieceptio'n.  , 

*  The  sun,  moon  and  stars,  are  much  less  .luminous,  when  tht*y  are 
pear  the  horizon,  than  when  lliey  are  more  eU^vated,  oh  account  of 
the  greater  qnantiiy  of  their  light,  that  js  inttrcepled,  in  iis  longer 
passage  ihroUgh  the  atmosphero  :  we  also  observe  a  much  greater 
Variety  of  nearer  objects  almost  in  the^feuine  direction  ;*\ve  cannot, 
therefoi-e,  help  imauiriing  them  to  be  more  distant,  when  ihty  rise 
pr  set,  than  at  other  times;  and  since  they  subtend  the  same  anglo 
they  appear  to  be  actually  larg»*r.  For  similar  reasons  the  ajipan^nt 
^gure  ot  the  starry  heavens,  even  when  frei^  from  clouds,  is  ihac 
of  a  fljittened  vault,  its  summit  appearing  to  be  much  iie?irt-r  to  us 
^httu  its  horizontal  parts,  and  any  of  the,  constella^ious  seems  to  lie 
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ct>nsWt?raMy  larger  when  (t  is  near  the  horizon  than  when  in  the 
arenith. 

*  The  faculty  of  judging  of  the  actual  distance  of  abjects  is  an 
impediment  to  the  deception,  which  it  is  partly  the  business  of  a 
painter  to  produce.  Some  of  f  be  effecu  of  objects  at  different  dis. 
tances  may,  however,  be  imitated  in  puinting  on  a  plane  surface  ; 
thus,  supposing  the  eye  to  be  accommodated  to  a  given  distancef 
objects  at  all  ©ther  distances  may  be  represented  with  a  certain  in- 
i^^srrnctness  of  outline,  which  would  accompany  tlie  images  of  the 
objects  themselves  on  the  retina  :  and  this  indistinctness  is  so 
generally  necessary,  that  its  absence  has  the  disagreeable  effect  of 
hardness.  The  apparent  magnitude  of  the  subjects  of  ourdesign^ 
and  the  relative  situations  of  the  intervening  objects,  may  be  so 
imitated  by  the  rules  of  geometrical  perspective  as  to  agree  perfectly 
with  nature,  and  we  may  still  farther  improve  the  representation  of 
distance  by  attending  to  the  art  of  aerial  perspective,  which  consists 
in  the  dtie  observation  of  the  loss  of  light,  and  the  bluish  tinge, 
occasioned  by  the  interposition  of  a  greater  or  less  depth  of  air 
between  us  and  the  different  parts  of  the  scenery. 

*  We  cannot  indeed  so  arrange  the  picture,  that  either  the  focal 
length  of  the  eye  or  ihe  position  of  the  optical  axes,  may  be  suth 
as  would  be  required  by  the  actual  objects:  but  we  may  place  the 
picture  at  such  a  distance  that  neither  of  these  criterions  can  have 
much  power  in  detecting  the  fallacy  ;  or,  by  the  interposition  of  a 
large  lens,  we  may  produce  nearly  the  same  effects  in  the  rays  of 
light,  as  if  they  proceeded  from  a  picture  at  any  required  distance. 
li>  the  panorama,  which  has  lately  been  exhibited  in  many  parts  of 
KuFope,  the  effects  of  natural  scenery  are  very  closely  imitated  ; 
the  deception  is  favoured  by  the  absence  of  all  other  visible  objects, 
and  by  ihefaintness  of  the  light,  which  assists  in  coucealirig  the  de- 
lectsof  the  representation, and  for  which  the  eye  is  usually  prepared^ 
by  bei'ug  long  detained  in  the  dark  winding  passages,  which  lead  to 
the  place  ol  exhibition. 

These  latter  observations  are  clear  and  distinct,  the  lan- 
guage uiiaff'ecterl,  and  the  argument  unobjectionable.  We 
cannot  say  however,  on  the:  subject  of  our  first  quotation,  that 
we  feel  by  any  ni^ans  convinced  that  the  crystalline  lens  has 
that  power  of  contraction  which  Dr.  Young  ascribes  to  it. 
Ar^atoinibt^  have  not  discovered  any  apparatus  for  producing 
this  change  in  ils  structure  :  and  the  organ  itself  is  of  that 
magnitude,  that  muscular  fibres  having  power  sufficient  to 
produce  ihii  change,  must  be  of  thai  size  that  they  could  not 
escape  a  careful  researdJ,  We  would  ask  loo  whetlier,  if 
\ve  really  po'ssesstd  this  power  of  altering  the*  forna  bf  the 
}*  !is,  we  siaouUJ  not  at  tlie  same  time  be  enabled  to  change 
t'iie  a[)parent  mai^nilude  of  any  object  by  un  act  of  simple 
volition,  a  power  which  undoubtedly  we  do  not  possess^ 
ind  wi)ich  would  be  rather  detriinental  than  useful  to   us% 
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We  are  ourselves  inclined  to  think  that  ttie  soltttiontyf  the 
difficoltj  in  question^  doe&  not  wholly  depend  upon  princi- 
ples entirely  optical^  but  in  a  great  measure  also  upon  phy- 
siological and  metaphysical  considerations. 

The  doctrines  of  pure  mechanics  rest  upon  principles^  the 
trathof  which  has  been  impressed  upon  the  mind  so  forcibly 
by  the  constant  and  uniform  expefience  of  dur  lives,  that  we 
regard  them  as  a  species  of  axioms  or  self-evident  truths. 
In  hydrodynamics  the  circumstances  are  more  compli- 
cated ;  and  we  cannot  trust  so  much  to  mere  abstract 
reasoning.  We  are  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  dall^ 
jng  in  the  assistance  of  experimental  determmatioas ;  and 
after  all,  whether  froti;i  the  imperfection  of  our  modes  of 
considering  the  mechanical  action  of  the  particles  of 
fluids  upon  each  otber^  or  from  the  deficiencies  of  our  aiu 
alytical  calculations,  or  perhaps  from  the  combination  of 
both  these  causes,  all  attempts  to  reduce  the  properties  of 
fluids  to  a  perfect  mechanical  theory  have  been  hitherto  ,un- 
successful.  There  remains  still  an  immense  mass  of  interests 
ing  phsenomena,  to  which  the  rules  of  calculation  and  tha 
art  of  analysis  are  still  less  applicable.  On  these  there-t 
fore  we  are  neces^tated  to  content  ourselves  with  simple 
description,  or  the  adoption  of  hypocheses  as  nearly'coin- 
cident  with  the  phaenomena  as  imperfect  and  inadequalo 
data  will  admit.  The  last  division  of  Dr.  Voting's  work 
comprehends  these  sciences.  He  has  deviated  somewhat 
from  the  strict  order  of  arrangement  by  placing  plain,  ocas 
he  phrases  it,  descriptive  astronomy  at  the  head  of  these  sci- 
ences. But,  in  truth,  he  has  collected  into  this  tliird  division 
of  his  work  .whatever  coulfl  not  with  any  propriety  be  com- 
prehended under  the  two  former ;  we  think  it  right  therefore 
to  enumerate  the  titles. of  the  different  Itclurts.  They  are  as 
folio vys : 

•  On  the  fixed  Stars  ;'  *  On  the  Solar  System ;'  '  On  the 
Laws  of  Gravitation  ;'  *  On  the  Appearances  of  ihe  CVlc^^tial 
Bodies;'  'On  Practical  Abtronomy;*  ^  On  Geography ;'  '  On. 
the  Tides;'  *  On  the  History  of  Astronomy;'  *  On  the  Esseutial 
Properties  of  Matter;'  'On  Cohesion;'  *  On  the  S»»urces  anc^ 
Effects  of  Heat ;'  *  On  the  Measures  and  the  Nature  of  Heat ;'  *  On 
Electricity  in  Equilibrium ;'  *  On  Electricity  in  Mt/lion  ;'  '  On 
Magnetism  ;'  *  On  Climates  and  Winds  ;'*  On  Aqueous  and  loneou^ 
Meteors;'  *  On  Vegetation;*  *  On  Animal  Life;*  *  On  the 
History  of  Terrestrial  Physics/ 

From  this  division  of  Dr.  Young's  lectures,  We  shnll  ex- 
tract some  of  his  observations  on  the  nature  of*  heat,  as  liny 
are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  popular  theories  which  liave 
so  universally  prevailed  of  lule  years,  and  which  have  been 
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adopted  by  the  French  philosophers  a^  an  essential  part  of 
their  new  system  oF  chemistry. 

*  The  degree  of  heat,  as  Hsceria^ned  by  a  thermometer,  is  only 
to  be  considered  as  a  relation  to  the  surrounding  boHk's,  in  virtue 
of  which  a  body  supports  the  equihbrium  of  tomperamre  when  h  ia 
in.  the  oeighbourhood  of  bodies  equally  heated  :  thus^  if  a  thermo-  - 
meter  stands  at  60^,  both  in  a  vessel  of  wAter,  and  in  another  of 
roercury,  we  may  inftrr  tha^  the  water  and  tlie  mercury  may  be 
mixed  without  any  change, of  their  t<;;u)perature  ;  but  the  abaolute 
quantity  of  heat  contained  in  equal  weights  or  in  equal  bulks  of  any 
two  bodies  of  the  same  temperature,  is  by  no  means  the  same.  Thus 
in  order  to  raise  the  temperature  of  apou^nd  of  water  from  5C^  la 

^(j^j  we  need  only  to  add  to  it  another  pound  of  water  at  'J09^  which 
nvhile  it  loses  10^  of  its  own  heat,  will  communicate  10*^  to  the  firgt 
pound  ;  btit  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  mercury  at  50®  may  he 
taised  10°,  by  means  of  the  heat  imparted  to  it  by  mixing  with  it 
one-thirtieth  part  of  a  pound  of  water,  at  the  same  temperature  of 
70^.  Hence  we  derive  the  «dea  of  the  capacities  of  <iift'erent  bodies 
for  heat,  which  was  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Irvine,  the  capacity,  of 
mercury  being  only  about  one-thirtieth  part  as  great  a^  that  ot  wa- 
ter. And  by  similar  experiments  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  the 
capacity  oi  iron  is  one  eiobili  of  that  of  water,  the  capacity  of  silver 
onc*lwelfb,  and  that  of  lead  one  twenty-fourth*  Bui  for  equal 
bulks  of  these  ditferent  substancesrxhe  disproportion  is  not  quiteso 
great;  thus,  copper  contains  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  heat  in  a 
gi^cn.  bulk  as  water;  i  on,  br^fss,  and  gold,  a  little  less  ;  silver  ^ 
as  much,  but  lead  and  glass  each  about  one  half  only. 

*  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  capacity  for  heat,  in  this  sense  of  the 
vordf  were  suddenly  changed,  it  would  immediately  become  hotter 
j)r  cojder,  according  to  the  nnturc  of  the  change,  a.  diminution  of 
the  capacity  producing  heat  and  an  augmentation  cold.  Such  a  change 
of  capatilv  is  ofifua  ccHivcnient  mode  of  representation  for  some  of 
the  sources  of  heat  and  cold  ;  thus  when  heal  is  produced  by  tho 
condensatiop  of  a  vapour  or  by  the  congelation  of  a  liquid,  we 
fnsiy  imagine' thai  the  capacity  of  a  substance  is  diminished,  and 
that  it  overflows  as  a  vessel  would  d(»  if  its  dimeiisions  were  contract-. 
€•1.     It- appears  also  from  direct  experinu'nrs»  in  st.me  such   cast's, 

*  thrtt  the  cs.piiciiy  of  the  same  substance  is  actually  greater  in  a  liquid 
than  in  a  soli<i  stale,  and  in  a  state  ofviipnur  than  in  eit(u'r ;  and 
Koth  Dr.  IrMi\e  and  Dr.  Crawford  have  a»teinj)te(l  to  deduce  from 
a  comparison  of  the  pr(jportional  capacities  of  water  and  ice^ 
with  the  quantity  of  heut  extricated  during  congelation,  a  measure 
of  the  whole  heat*  which  is  conthined  in  thtse  substances,  a^ul  an 
f'stimation  of  the  plare  which  the  absolute  privation  of  heat  or  the 
natural  zero,  ou«>hl  to'  occupy  in  the  scale  of  ihe  thermometer, 
*J  hii^  when  a  pound  of  ici^at  3'^°,  is  mixed  with  a  pound  ol"  water  at 
17'i®  of  Fahrenheit,  I  lie  whole  excess  of  140*^  is  absorbed  in  theconver- 
Mon  n\  ice  irto  wijier,  an<l  the  niixtuie  is  reduced  to  the  temperature 
i.\  'M'^-f  and.  (-n  tlo  oiher  hauc',  when  a  pound  v\  ice  (wiiter?)  1itez»'S, 
H  teriahi  quantity  <d  beat  is  evolved,  which  is  |)robably  capab'e  of 
iiiiaiiiiJ  the  itinperature   of  a  pound  of  water  14C^,  or  that  of  140 
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pounds  a  single  degree.  Dr.  Crawford  found,  by  means  of  other 
«xperrment9,  that  a  quantity  of  heat  capable  of  raising  the  tempera- 
ture  of  water  9®  would  raise  that  of  ice  as  much  as  10® ;  hence  he  in- 
ferred that  the  capacity  of  ice  was  -^  as  great  as  that  of  water*  and 
diat  if  this  capacity,  instead  of  being  reduced  to  ^  had  been  wholly 
destroyed,  the  quantify  of  heat  extricated  would  have  been  ten  times 
as  great,  or  about  1400®,  which  has  therefore  been  considered  as 
the  whole  quantity  of  heat  contained  in  a  pound  of  water  at  32**,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  natural  scale  has  been  placed  about  1368^  be«> 
low  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit.  Dr.  Irvine  makes  the  capacity  of  ice  still 
kss  considerable,  and  places  the  natural  zero  about  900°  below  that 
of  Fahrenheit.  . 

'  If  direct  experiments  on  the  quantities  of  heat,  required  for 
producing  certain  elevations  of  temperature,  in  different  states  of  the 
same  substance,  com^)ared  in  this  manner  with  the  omission  or  ab- 
sorption of  heat  '^vhich  takes  place  while  those  changes  are  per* 
formed,  agreed  with  similar  experiments  made  on  different  substances, 
there  could  be  no  objection  to  the  mode  of  representation,  Bui  if 
it  should  appear  thatsuch  comparisons  frequently  present  us  wit& 
contradictory  results,  we  could  no  longer  consider  the  theory  of  ca« 
pacities  for  beat  as  sufficient  to  explain  the  phasnomena.  With  re- 
spect to  thesimplo  changes,  constituting  congelation  and  liquefaction, 
condensation  and  evaporation,  and  compression  and  rarefaction* 
there  appears  to  be  at  present  no  evidence  of  the  iiisu^ciency  of 
this  theory ;  it  has  m>t  perh&ps  yet  been  shewn  that  the  heat  ab- 
sorbed in  any  one  change  is  always  precisely  equal  to  that  which  is 
emitted  in  the  return  of  the  substance  to  its  former  state,  but  no- 
thing has  yet  been  advanced  which  renders  this  opinion  improbable,. 
and  the  estimation  of  the  natural  zero,  which  is  deduced  from  this 
doctrine,  may  at  least  be  considered  as  a  tolerable  approximation. 

'If,  however,  we  attempt  to  deduce  the  heat  produced  byfrictton 
and  by  combustion,  from  changes  of  the  capacities  of  bodies,  we 
shall  find  that  the  comparison  of  a  very  few  tacts  is  sufficient  tode-- 
monstrate  the  imperfection  of  such  a  theory.  Count  Uuniford  found  _ 
no  sensible  difference  between  the  capacities x)f  solid  iron  and  of  its 
chips;  but  if  we  even  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that 
the  pressure  and  friction  of  the  borer  had  lessened  the  capacity 
of  the  iron  one  twelfth,  so  us  to  make  it  no  greater  than  that 
of  copper,  we  shitU  then  find  that  one  twelfth  of  the  absolute  heat  of 
the  chips,  thus  abraded,  must  have  amounted  to  above  60)000  ide- 
grees  of  Fahrenheit,  and  consequently  that  the  natural  zero  ought  to 
be  placed  above  700,000  degree**  below  the  freezing  point,  instead 
of  14  or  loOO.only.  It  is,  ihercfo?  w,  impossible  to  suppose  that  any 
alteration  of  capacities  can  account  for  the  production  of  heat  by 
friction  :  nor  is  it  at  all  easier  to  apply  .this  theory  correctly  to  the 
phenomena  of  combustion.  A  pound  of  nitre  contains  about  half 
its  weight  of  dry  acid,  and  the  capacity  of  the  acid,  when  diluted, 
is  little  more  thnn  half  as'great  as  that  of  water ;  the  acid  of  a  pound 
of  nitre  must  therefore  contain  less  heat  than  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  \^ater  J  but  Lavoisier  and  Laplace *have  found,  that  the  deflagra-. 
tion  of  a  pound  of  nitre  produces  a  quantity  of  heat  sufficient   to 
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inelt  twelve  pounds  of  ice,  consequently  the  heat  extricated  by  tW 
decomposition  of  a  pound  of  dry  nitrous  acid  inw^i  be  sufficient  t(^ 
melt  24  pounds  of  ice ;  nnd  even  supposing  the  gases,  extricated 
during  the  deflagration,  to  absorb  no  more  heat  than  the  char^ 
coal  cojitairied,  which  is  for  several  reasons  highly  improbable,  it 
follows  that  a  pound  of  water  ougiu  to  contain  at  least  as  mtich  heat  ^ 
«s  would  be  sufficient  to  melt  48  pounds  of  ice,  that  is,  about  67^<if 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 

'In  short,  the  further  we  pursue  such  calculations,  the  more  we 
diall  be  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  applying  ihcm  to  the  phe- 
nomena. I^  such  a  case. as  that  of  the  nitrous  acid,  Dr.  Black's 
term  of  latent  heat  might  be  thought  applicable,  the  heat  being  sup* 
posed  to  be  contained  in  the  substance  without  being  comprehended 
In, the  quantity  required  for  maintaining  its  actual  temperature. 
But  even  this  hypothesis  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  extrication 
of  heat  by  friction,  where  all  tHe  qualities  of  the  substances  concern- 
ed remain  precisely  the  same  after  the  operation,  as  before  it.  If 
any  further'  argument  were  required  in  confutation  of  the  opinion^ 
that  the  heat  excited  by  friction  is  derived  from  a  change  of  capacity, 
it  might  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Davy's  experiment  on  the  mutual 
friction  of  two  pieces  of  ice,  which  converted  them  into  watfer,  in  a 
room  at  the  temperature  of  the  freezing  point :  f(jr  in  this  case  it  is 
undeniable  that  the  capacity  of  the  water  must  have  been  increased 
during  the  operation  ;  and  the  heat  produced  could  not,  therefore,' 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  dimiuutiun  of  the  capacity  of  the 
ice/ 

There  is  some  iQaccuracy  of  language  in  this  reasonings 
for  if,  as  Ur.  Young  concludes,  heat  be  not  a  substance,  biit  a 
qoalityjs  it  not  wholly  incongruous  to  talk  of  the  quantity. 
of  heat  I  Most  commonly  the  expression,  if  justly  fathomed, 
will  appear  to  be  eUiptical.  When  in  given  circumstancesr 
we  say  that  we  apply  a  double  quantity  of  heat,  it  means, 
either  a  double  quantity  of  matter  heated  ^o  the  same  degree,^ 
or  the  same  quantity  of  lUatter  heated  to  such  a  degree  as 
lexperkiient  shows  to  be  equivalent  to  the  former. 

At  the  end  of  the  descriptive  or  demonstrative  lectures/ 
Dr.  Young  has  devoted  one  to  the  history  of  each  science,  and 
of  t4ie  philosophers  to  whom  they  are  intii; bled  for  their 
progress.  Thus,  besides  the  histories  of  astronomy  and  of^ 
terrestrial  physics,  which  we  have  noticed  above,  we  have  a 
history  of  mechanics,  another  of  hydraulics,  and  a  third  of 
optics.  Jn  these  a  cursory  view  is  taken  of  the  plniosophi- 
cal  knowledge  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  Thales,  Pytha- 
goras, Empedocles,  Archimedes,  &c.  The  middle  centuries^ 
tnough  comparatively  speaking  they  afiVjrd  but  scanty  mate- 
rials for  the  pen  of  the  historian,  are  not  passed  over  in 
silence  ;  the  two  centuries  which  are  past  prese^nt  us  with 
a  constellatfoa   of  bhllictut  nslmes;  such  as  are^  not   to  b^' 
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fbund  in  all  the  ages  of  the  world  which  have  preceded 
them.  Their  number  and  merit  iii  various  deptirtmeuts  of 
mathematical  and  physical  science  have  rendered  the  businesi 
of  selection  difS^uit^  without  committing  some  injustice  to 
departed  genius.  Chronological  tables  are  added  to  each  o£ 
these  lectures,  in  which  the  names  of  the  eminent  philosfv- 
phers  of  various  ages  are  regularly  arranged,  and  brought 
down  to  the  terminati<<>n  of  the  last  century.  As  these  table* 
are  consecrated  to  ihe  honour  of  the  defunct  of  course 
the  names  of  some  whose  labours  have  most  contributed  t« 
the  advancement  of  science  are  excluded  from  them.  But 
they  are  mentioned  in  the  terms  of  resi)ect  due  to  theiiJ, 
merit  in  the  accounts  of  the  various  discoveries  or  improve-* 
ments  which  have  given  lustre  to  their  names. 

We  must  add  that  this  splendid  and  valuable  work  is 
illustrated  by  upwards  of  forty  plates  of  diagrams^  designs, 
machinery,  and  philosophical  apparatus.  Though  wehavc  , 
happened  to  notice  a  particular  figure,  which  is  defective, 
we  are  far  from-winbiog  to  insinuate  that  such  is  the  general 
character  of  the  execution  of  th^m.  On  the  contrary^ 
they  are  on  the  whole  correct  and  elegant.  It  gives  to  the 
reader  the  advantage  of  finding  io  a  narrow  compass  what 
in  common  encyclopedias  are  diffused  through  many 
bulky  tomes^  and  the  references  are  ip  immediate  contact 
with  ihe  plates.  The  plates  connected  with  the  lectures  oa 
light  and  colours  are  elegantly  coloured. 

Of  a  work  comprising  materials  of  so  much   magnitude 
and  embracing  so  great  a  diversity  of  subjects,  ii  is  impossi- 
ble for  us,  were  we  even  to  extend  our  observations  infinitely 
beyond  the  bounds  which  necessity  prescribes  to  us,   to  give 
a  proper  analysis.     We  think  Dr.  Young's  plan  has   beeft 
rather  too  comprehensive.    The  lectures  on  geography,  on 
vegetation,  and   on  anitpal  life  might  have   been  omitted, 
without  any  detriment  to   his  work.     The  reason  he  ha» 
assigned  for  not  entering  upon  chemistry  would  have  served 
for   passing  over  these  departments  of  knowledge.     They 
form  of  themselves  distinct,  branches  of  science;  and   it  is 
therefore  of  little  or  no  utility  to  treat  of  them  in  a  slighti 
and  consequently  in  a  superficial  manner.     But  the^BiitiRh 
public  is  under  no  small  obligation  to  the  labours  of   Dr. 
Young.   Profoundly  skilled  himself  in  analytical  and  physi* 
cal   knowledge,  he  has  collected,  arranged,  and    condensed 
&  body  of  information,  which  is  not  to  he  found  in  any  other 
work  in  our  language.      If  the  general  principles  are  sych 
as  are  to  be  rtaet  with  in  anterior  publications  (for  truth  musk 
be  the  safne  to  all)  lhereareparlt<;ular  parts  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  this.     In  mechanics^  the  passive  strength  of  materials 
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ef  all  kinds  has  been  ifery  fully  investigated,  and  many  neir 
contlusrons  have  been  formed  respecting  it :  in^hydrodyaa- 
mies  the  theory  of  waves  has  been  simplified,  and  somewhat 
extended  :  and  a  similar  method  of  reasoning  has  been 
^applied  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  propagation  of 
€ound,  aod  the  vibrations  of  musicaj  chords  ;  the  doctrine 
of  sound  and  of  sounding  bodies  in  general  has  also  received 
soine  new  illustrations,  and  the  theory  of  music,  and  of 
musical  intervals,  has  been  particularly  discussed :  in  optics^ 
the  forms  of  images  have  been  more  correctly  investigated  ; 
and  a  great  vaiiely  of  phenomena,  with  regard  to  light  and 
colours,  have  received  new  and  more  satisfactory  explana^ 
tions.  *  Many  other  improvements  ere  to  Be  found  which  our 
contracted  limits  will  not  permit  us  even  to  enumerate. 

We  must  here  take  our  leave  of  Dr.  Young,  by  wishing 
him  to  receive  an  adequate  reward  for  his  labour^  We  da 
not  think  it  needful  to  enter  minutely  into  the  contents  of 
the  second  volume,  which  have  no  claim  to  the  same  title 
of*  a  course  ot'leclurcs'  as  the  first,  because  the  principal 
part  of  it  consists  of  republications.  *  We  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  an  enumeration  of  the  ipatcrials  of  which  it  is? 
composed.  They  are,  1st,  Mathematical  elements  of  natural 
philosophy,  deduced  from  axiomatical  principles.  This  is 
nearly  the  syllabus  ol'a  course  of  lectures,  which  Dr.  Young 
yuhUshed  some  years  ago.  The  second  is  a  catalogoe  of 
works  relating  to  natural"  philosophy,  and  the  mechanical 
»Tts.  This  must  have  been  a  work  of  immense  labour,  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  utility  to  students.  The 
"works  arc  arranged  ve'ry  nearly  in  the  order  of  the  lectures. 
Tljis  catalogue  occupies  upwards  of  four  hundred  pages,  and 
contains  nearly  twenty  thousand  articles:  it  has  also  several 
useful  tables,  as  tables  of  logarithms,  specific  gravities,  &c. 
The  other  arlieles  are  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  papera 
on  various  subjects  of  natural  philosophy,  which  weTe 
originally  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions^  and 
^tber  periodical  publications* 
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Aftt.  II.--^w  Essdi/  on  the  Theory  of  Monet/  and  the  Priiu 
ciples  of  Commerce.  By  John  Whtatley.  Vol.  1.  4^o. 
1/.  5i.   boards.     Cadell.  1807* 

Art.  hi. —  Britain  Independant  of  Commerce,  or  Proofs  de^ 
ducedfrom  an  Investigation  iuto  the  true  Causes  oftht 
WeaUh  of  Nations,  that  our  Riches,  Prosperity  and  Power, 
are  derived  from  Resources  inherent  in  ourselves,  and  would 
not  bt  affected  even  though  our  Commerce  were  annihilated, 
Svo.  trice  3s.  London.    180?. 

FROM  the  different  and  conlradiclory  opinion3>which  pW* 
'  vaH  on  the  pi  inciplea  of  political  oeconomy>  on  the  operations 
of  money,  and  the  true  causes  of  the  wealth  of  nations,  it  is  cleat 
that  the  subject  is  at  present  but  imperfectly  undierstood. 
Most  of  the  statesmen  who  have  been  successively  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  the  country,  appear  to  hare  formed 
very  false  notions  respecting  these  most  interesting  topics^ 
and  the  most  pernicious  consequences  have  eiisued.  Any 
iheory,  considered  apart  from  its  practical  operations,  is  a 
Yery  harmless  thing  ;  but  when  a  false  theory  of  political 
ceconomy  has  gotten  possession  of  those  persons  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  destinies  of  an  empire,  the  evil  effects 
may  soon  be  universally  deplored.  If  the  importance  of  the 
enquiry  therefore  be  estimated  by  the  possible  magnitude  of 
.  its  results,  there  is  not  one  which  more  deeply  affects  the 
happiness  of  mankind. 

It  was  not  till  the  last  century  that  the  principles  of  poli- 
tical CBConomv  became  the  subject  of  philosophical  enquiry. 
Previous  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Hume,  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  general  belief  that  the  wealth  of  a  nation  consisted  in^the 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals  which  it  contained.  But  Mr. 
H«ine  suggested  the  then  startling  paradox,  that  'an  increase 
of  money  is  not  an  indrease  of  wealth  ;'  and  that '  the  value 
of  money  is  every  where  on  a  level.'  But  though  such  are 
the  principles  which  are  deducible  from  his  arguments,  the 
object  of  Mr.  Hume  was  not  so  much  to  erect  a  theory  him-* 
self  as  to  furnish  4iitits  and  materials  for  the  eheclion.  Thus 
almost  every  political  oeconomist  since  the  tiine  of  ihi^  great 
philosopher  has  been  assisted  by  the  depth  and  sagacity  of 
iiis  observations. 

^hoagh  Mr.  Hume  did  not  make  any  direct  attempt  to  re- 
fute the  fallacious  theory  repecting  the  balance  of  trade,  yet 
ihe  general  deductions  from  his  reasoning  contain  the 
^soosl  ample  refutation.  This  fallacious  tlieory  appears  to 
have  operated  like  a  wfV/ 071/ A  cr  wisp,  to^bewildcr  politiciaai 
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in  a  maze  of  error  and  confusion.    Even  the  late  Mi^.  Pitt, 
on  whom  such  a  weight  of  praise  has  been  aecumQiated  for 
bis  financial  accomplisboienU^  appears  to  have  been  misled  by 
the  vulgar  prejudice,  and  to  have  talked  of  the  balaii<:;e  of  trade 
as  if  it  were  the  only  certain  criterion  of  national  prosperity. 
When  it  is  said  that  the  balance  of  trade  is  in  our  favour,  the 
ipaeaning,  which  is  in  general  affixed  to  the  words^  is  that 
for  a  certain  porlioo  of  the  goods  which  weexpor^^  we  re- 
ceive money  lustead  of  goods  in  return.     But  if  an  increase 
of  D;)oney  h^  not  an  increase  of  wealth,  it  is  plain  that  this 
favourable  balance,  as  it  is  called^  is  a  chimerical  supposition. 
When  money  is  thus  brought  into  a  country^  its  only  effect  is 
to  increase  the  circulatingmediMm ;  for  a  pation  with  a  large 
circijlating  medium  is  not  on  thataccountricher  Ihanai^ation 
with  a  small ;  that  is,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  na-' 
tion  which  has  the  larger  circulating  medium  has  agrealer  por<« 
lion  ofmaoufg^ctured  produce  or  consumable  commodities  than 
|be  Qa^ion  whose  cii:culaUng  medium  is  less.     A  nation  with 
si  circulating  medium  of  only  iive  millions  might  be  as  rich 
i^s  if  it  had  a  circulating  medium  of  ii£ty  ;  the  only  difference 
WQuld  be  thatj  in  the  first  case,  twenty  shillings  woald  com« 
mapd  as  np^ch  labour  and  purchase  a^  much,fx>ad,  &c*  as  one 
liundred  in  the  las^.  But  in  this  instance,  a  circulating  medium 
pf  (iveopLiHions^  would  be  more  advantageous  thaa  one  of  fifty,, 
as^far  as  it  affected  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations;  because 
it  would  inevitably  turn  tbeitourse  of  exchange  in  our  favour.  ^ 
Fojr  th^exchange  must  naturally  be  infavour  of  thai  country 
wheretbe  money  price  of  cotiimodltiesifi^low.  If  fifty  pounds 
in  England  would  procure  the  same  quantity  of  goMs  that 
sixty  would  on  the  contineut^  it  is  clear  that  all  produce 
which  sold  in  this  country  for  fifty  pounds,  wpqld,  iodepen* 
4)entof  all  other  augmentations  of  value,  arisii^  from  con* 
veyance^&o.  &c.  be  worth  sixty  on  thecbnttinent.  Hence  all 
bills  drawn  on  London  would  bear  a  considerabte  premhim, 
because  if  expended  in  London  produce,  they  would  go  so 
mueb  farther  than  if  laid  out  in  the  produce  of  the  continent. 
Hence  the  London  market  being  the  cheapest  from  the  oir« 
culating  medium  being  small,  ao4  ih,e  mQney  price  of  cons'* 
jnodities  consequently  low,  that  market  would  enjoy  the  un** 
disputed  preference  to  every  other,  till  in  the  course  of  lime, 
by  the  influx  of  mopey,  the  circulating  medium  of  this  coun* 
try  was  increased  so  a^  to  be  restored  nearly  to  a  level  with 
that  of  the  coqtment.    Thus  we  see  the  tendeocy  off  modey 
to  restore  its  own  level,;  and  th,is  will  always  be  rfie  case 
where  the  circulating  medium  is  com4;>osed  of  the  precious 
metals  rather  than  of  paper  and  notes.     But  where  the  eur. 
rency,  insteadpf  consisting  of  the  pi'ecious i^a^tals  w.hi«b  are 
an  universal  criteripn  of  Vi^lue^  is,  jaad^  iip  of  a  paper  laaau* 
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factiire,  which  has  no,  or  only  a  tcry  redoced  ralue  in  any 

country,  except  in  timt  in  which  it  is  fabricated,  and  where 

this  paper  is  increased  to  a  degree  far  beyond  what  is  requi^ 

site  as  a  circulatino;  medinm,  it  is  clear  that  the  money-price 

of  all  commodities  will  experience  a  rapid  rise ;  and  that  the 

course  of  exchange  will  soon  be  against  us.     Nor,  where  the 

circrniatiog  median)  is  of  this  factitious  kind^  is  there  any  pa* 

tural  way  by  which  the'equilibrium  can  be  restored,  as  there 

\Sj  where  it  consists  only  of  the  precioas  metals.     For  expor^ 

tation  may  operate  to  restore  the  equilibrium  in  one  (Tase  9 

but  what  is  to  do  it  in  the  other?  Our  paper,  though  light  as 

ntr,  is  hardly  worth  the  conveyance  to  a  distant  country* 

Thus,  where  the  circulating  medium  is  composed  of  papec 

with  only  a  slight  mixture  of  specie,  the  quantity  of  specie, 

ithich  is  left,  will  every  day  experience  a  diminution.     For 

(ks  the  money  price  of  commodities  is  high  and  the  exchange 

consequently  against  us,   but  little  specie  will  be  imported 

from  other  countries :  and.  as  we  must  export  specie  for  ma* 

tiy  of  our'  foreign  purchases,  it  is  clear  that  there  will  be  a 

continual  diminution  of  the  quantity  whioli  we  possess  on 

the  one   hand,  without  any  sensible  increase  on  the  other  • 

Where  the  circulating  medium  in  any  country  is  composed 

of  money  and  of  notes,  and  where  the  carrency  in  notes  is 

inHnitely  superior  to  that  in  money,  there  must  in  our  deaU 

rngs  with   olher  countries  be  two  prices  for  every  article; 

a  price  in  money  and  a  price  in  notes ;  and  as  the  money* 

f^rice  will  necessarily  be  the  lowest,  we  shall  send  our  money 

abroad  and  keep  our  paper  at  homer    Hence,  as  the  price 

ef  an  ounc^  of  gold  in  bullion  will  from  the  scarcity  of  the 

precious  metals  be  much  greater  than  that  of  an  ounce  in 

eoin^  the  coin,  which  isin  circulation,  will  begradually  melted 

down  io  order  to  be  formed  into  bullion.     Hence  the  quan* 

iity  of  specie  which  is  in  circulation,  will  undergo  a  speedy 

deterioration  or  diminutieo  ;  and  in  proportion  ias  the  paper 

medium  bei^omes  greater^  the  monied  medium  will  become 

less^    Such  i»  the  effect  which  has  evidently  taken  place  ia 

this  country  since  the  stoppage  of  all  money  payments  at 

the  bank,  and  the  consequent  inundation  of  t^e  country  with 

a  paper  circulation.    Sineethat  ill-omened  period,  the  price 

of  almost  every  commodity  has  been  more  than  doubled  in 

^rice;  the  circulating  paper  medium  has  been  increased  to 

an  incredible  amount ;  the  exchange  with  other  coantries 

is  lanied  against   us ;  and   specie  has  almost  entirely  dis* 

appeared.     Such  has  been  the  effect  ^f  that  fatal  and  ill* 

judged  measure,  which  by  deluging  the  §<Hitttry  with  a  paper 

^urreoty,  has  exhibited  the  exterior  appeli^rance  of  prosper 

rity ;  but  this  appearance  is  in  fact  only  like  a  ooloured  sar^* 

ftK!e>  wbich  covei's  a  mass  of  corruption  and  diseasa. 

/        c«  ^      , 
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'ThcJse  injudicious  measures  which  Mr.  Pitt,  who  rather 
-deserves  the  name  of  an  expert  paper-maker,  than  an  able 
financier^  adopted  with  respect  to  the  payiftents  of  the  bank, 
fWere  followed,  by  the  most  pernicious  results*  The  pretended 
design  was  to.  prevent  the  farther  export  of  specie  from  the 
4*ounlry».  ?ind  to  preserve  the  quantity  which  still  remained, 
iJut  the  very  op,posite  effect  has  taken  place.  Specie  has 
been  suH)gji;led  out  of  the  kingdom  to  an  immervse  amcJunt ; 
and  the  country  does  not  probably  at  this  moment  posses^ 
one  fourth  part  of  the  specie  which  it  did  at  the  time  when 
the  restrictions  were  imposed.  Hence  then  we  see  the  folly 
of  any  political  interference  with  the  free  course  of  trade  or 
with  ihe  currency  of  the  country.  For  had  Mr.  Pitt,  instead 
of  stopping  the  monied  payments  of  the  bank^  suffered  things 
to  take  their  natural  course,  it  is  probable  that  the  price  of 
commodities,  instead  of  an  enormous  rise,  would  have  ex* 
perif  need  a  considerable  fall.  The  effect  of  this  diminution 
would  have  been  a  highly  favourable  turn  in  the  course  of 
exchange,  and  a  rapid  influx  of  specie  into  the  country,  till 
the  moneyed  currency  was  restored  nearer  to  an  equilibrium 
with  that  of  other  countries.  For,  where  different  countries 
are  made  to  approximate  to  unity  by  the  powerful  agency  of 
commercial  intercourse,  moneys  like  every  thing  else,  will 
find  its  level  and^willendeavour  to  preserve  it.  But  this  can 
only  take  place  where  the  circulating  medium  of  differentcoun* 
tries  consists  of  the  preciousjnetals,  which  have  an  universal- 
ity of  value,  which  paper.coio  can  never  attain  ;  but  Mr.  Pitt 
by  his  financial  metamprphoMs  of  our  currency  into  paper» 
and  thus  augmenting  the  nominal  valu^  of  subsistence  and 
<)f  every  species  of  manufacture,  placed  us  immediately  in  « 
v.ery  unfavourable  position  with  respect  to  our  commercial 
relations  with  the  co^ntinent.  fpr  as  our  circutatihgraediumy 
which  was  thus  turned  into.p^per,  no  longer  offered  thQ 
same  criterion,  of  value  which  other  nations  possessed,  wc^ 
were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  n^elting  down  for  exports- 
tipn  the  greater  part  of  the  coin  which  we  had  incirculation« 
And  while  the  paper  currency  keeps  increasing,  as  it  has 
d,orie  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  the  nominal  value  of 
fe very  article  must  keep  rising  in  proportion,  till  themoney-^ 
price  pf  commodities  in  this  country,  compared  with  that  in 
plher  <^uiitr!es,  will  be  so  enormously  disproportionate,  a* 
almost  to  pi ecljude  the  possii>ility  ofany  it\tercourse  bcr 
twe;ep  us.  Owing  to  the  convulsed  stale  of  Europe,  which 
in  a  commercial  view  has  been  rather  favourable  to  the  mo* 
nopoly  of  tbijs.cpuntry,  we  have  not  yet  felt  the  full  weight 
of  that  evil  which  Mr»  Pitt's  stoppage  of  payments  in  specie»^ 
4And  his  inti'oduction  of  a  paper  currency,  are  ineyjtably  caln 
culated  tf>  produced.    But  when  peace  returns^  and  other 
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coun'riefe  i^ecorer  tbtif  oommercial  activity,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  present  superabundance  of  our  paper  currency  will 
operate  most  fatally  against  our  intercourse  with  foreign 
powers.  It  will  itself  be  found  equal  lo  any  the  severesit  non- 
i'mportation  law  winch  America  or  wliich  France  can  pass. 

To  save  the  country  from  this  impending  evil,  and  to 
prevent  airperson 8  of  fixed  incomes  and  limited  annuities 
from  beiYig  rtduced  to  a  slate  of  famine  and  despair,  which 
niust  be  the  uJtimate  effect  of  the  present  rapid  increase  of 
paper  and  depreciation  of  money,  it  is  iibsolutely  necessary 
that  we  should  immediately  take  proper  steps,  gradually  to 
diminish   the   enormous     mass    of  our  paper  circulation  : 

WnrtOUTlHlS,  NOGHECK  WHAtVVER  CANBROPPOSeD 
To  THE    TRKMENnoUS  AUGMENTATION    OF    PRICES,      AND 

ALARMING  DEPRECIATION  OF  MONEY.  Had  Lord  Gren- 
ville  continued  in  office  he  would  soon  havie  coutrived  a 
lemedy  for  the  evil,  which  he  wanted  not  the  sagacity  to 
discern.  His  lordship,  though  inferior  to  Mr.  Pitt  in 
the  blaze  of  rhetoric,  was  yet  far  superior  to  him  in 
solidity  of  judgment,  and  in  the  extent  and  depth  of  his  in« 
formation  respecting  the  true  principles  of  political  oeconomy. 
Lord  Grenville,  instead  of  giving  any  direct  encouragement 
to  that  great  political  enormity  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  indefinite 
multiplication  of  the  paper  currency,  would  have  caused 
the  Bank  of  England  and  the  provincial  banks,  after  the  ex^ 
piration  of  three  months  from  a  given  period,  to  hkve  called 
in  their  one  poUnd  notes;  after  the  expiration  of. tbree 
months  more  their  two  pound  notes;  and  their  five  pound 
notes  after  the  expiration  of  a  similar  period  ;  and  he  would 
Anally  have  left  in  circulation  no  not^  below  the  value  of  ten 
pounds.^  Thisplan,  though  it  did  not  go  to  the  whole  length 
which  we  might  wish  in  restricting  the  paper  circulation, 
would  yet  have  been  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  con- 
sequences to  the  country.  It  would  have  had  a  most  favour- 
able influence  on  the  course  of  exchange,  which  is  now 
against  us;  it  would  havie  caused  an  influx  of  money  into 
the  kingdom,  if  ootequal  to  tlie  present  paper  currency,  at 
least  adequate  to  all  the  purposes  of  a  circulating  medium  ; 
and,  as  it  would  have  lowered  the  nominal  money  price  of 
every  commodity,  there  is  no  man  in  the  country  with  a 
fixed  and  limited  income  who  would  not  have  had  ample 
teiison  to  be  grateful  for  the  measure,  and  to  celebrate  the 
wisdom  and  the  virtue  of  the  m mister  by  whom  it  was 
proposed. 

As  the  temperate  and  judicious  scheme  of  Lord  Grenyille 
would  soon  have  caused  all  the  small  notesiobe  withdrawn 
from  the  circulation,  the  whi;)le  retail  ;trade,  and  ail  the 
jwn^liej  pecuoiarj  ijansactions  of  the  co.^J|^Jr^y•^^  h^v4i 


beep  condocted  by  th«  medium  of  money ;  aod  jtUoogh  4 
paper  currency  might  be  employed  in  larger  payments,  and 
m  more  important  dealings,  yet  ibis  currency,  subject  to 
such  wholesome  limitations,  could  never  have  the  pernicious 
effect  of  raising  the  money-price  of  commodities  to  an  exr 
orbitant  degree,  where  the  precious  metals  constituted  the 
only  circulating  medium  for  all  the  less  payments  and  ordi« 
pary  transactions  of  the  country.  For  prices  can  never  be 
raised  beyond  what  the  quantity  of  circulating  medium  can 
supply.  Where  the  circulating  medium  consists  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  the  increase  cannot  be  artificially  or  suddenly 
affected,  but  depends  on  causes  which  are  slow  and  gradual 
in  producing  their  effects.  In  this  case-therefore,  the  price  of 
commodities,  cannot  experience  that  extra;^agant^  rapid  and 
(enormous  rise,  which,  owing  to  the  mischievous  facilities  for 
augmenting  the  relative  quantum  of  a  paper- currency,  we 
have  lately  had  so  much  reason  to  deplore*  On  this  and  oa 
other  questions  of  political  qeconomy,  Mr.  Wheatley  reai- 
sons  with  copsiderable  perspicuity  tfnd  force.  With  res|)ect 
to  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  money,  which  has  beea 
gradually  taking  place  in  this  country,  from  the  time  of  the 
fsonqaest  to  our  own,  Mr.  W.  has  adopted  the  calculations  of 
the  late  Sii  peorge  Shuckburgb ;  a  ^ntletnan  who  was  well 
known  to  us,  and  whom  we  know  to  have  been  seldom  surr 
passed  in  the  .minute  accuracy  of  his  details*/  The  whola 
organization  ot  his  brain  seepaed  formed  for  the  nicest  pro« 
cesses  of  algpbra,  and  the  espptneas  of  the  ipan  was  as 
Tisible  ip  the  interior  management  of  his  house  as  it  was  in 
bis  pbilpsoph^cal  specplationa.  The  depreciation  of  the 
circttlfiting  medium^  which  operates  sp  fatally  against  Uie 
IQiddiiexlassiBa,  and  indeed  all  the  most  vital  interests  of  the 
pountry,  has  proceeded  with  an  accelerated  pace  since  tlie 
stoppage  of  the  bank  ;  nor  i$  it  likely  that  this  increaned 
velocity  of  depreciation  will  bp  at  all  diminished,  till  effectual 
measures  are  taken  to  diminisbtbe  paper* cirenlatioDj  and  iq 
compel  the  bank  to  resume  the  payment,  at  D^ast,  of  its 
amalier  notes.  Thp  bank  has  never  denied  its  ability  to  pay 
ine  apn^untpf  its  notes,  why  then  should  its  non- payment 
any  Ipngef  bp  spffered  to  subject  it  to  the  imputation  of  i%u 
'solvency?  Jf  tbe  jdea  pf  the  ioaolvency  of  the  banjc  were 
once  tp  becpnae  prevalent^  i^s  notes  would  soon  be  at  adis** 
ppuqt,  and  the  utmost  distress  and  confuaioo  would  ensue* 
put  if  we  are  ^  puffer  the  bapk  to  issue  paper  to  an  upli^ 
miied  arnount,  without  jbeing  obliged  to  return  any  thing 
)jke  an  equiv^lept  for  the  paper  which  it  issu^,  who  is^  fo|: 
any  grpat  Ifmgtb  of  time,  to  ansivf  r  for  its  itolveoipy  i  \ 

'  Sttic^  the  restriction/  says  Mr.  Wbeatley, '  has  authorised  t)if| 
llftOf  of  siiKf  11  aptesi  and  su&r^  ^\^p^  (o  supply  the  f\%^  of  guia^ ' 
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adv^knta^  is  taken  of  the  privilege  to  extend  the  atrioant  of  the 
paper  beyond  the  whole  value  or  the  specie  that  was  previously 
current;  and  no  opening  is  left  for  the  readmission  of  coin,  lip 
therefore,  by  capture  or  purchase,  any  considerable  quantity  were 
imported,  the  accession  would  have  no  other  effect  than  to  aggravate 
the  pre-existing  excess  of  the  currency  ;  and  by  depressing  tl^e  ex- 
change to  a  lower  standard,  cause  an  immediate  departure  of  the 
money  to  other  countries.  Without  the  suppression,  therefore,  of 
the  small  notes  of  the  bank  of  England,  no  coin  can  be  maintained 
in  the  metropolis,  and  without  the  suppression  of  the  small  notes  of 
provincial  banks,  no  coin  can  be  maintained  in  the  country.* 

I/,  therefore,  the  object  of  the  governiiient  be,  by  conli* 
noing  the  restriction,  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  the 
specie^  it  is  very  olear  that  that  object  has  not  been  obtained  ; 
for  the  specie  of  the  country,  after  being  first  melted  down^ 
has  been  exported  to  a  much  larger  Itmount  since  the  re*" 
striction  than  it  ever  was  before.  And  that  exportation  will 
continue  tiU  the  restriction  ia  removed ;  when  the  paper* 
currency  being  diminished,  the  priee  of  commodities  wilt 
fall,  and  an  influx  of  specie  into  the  country  will  gradaall  j 
take  place.  p 

The  great  depreciation  of  money  in  this  country  during 
the  last  centtiry^  the  effects  of  which  are  at  present  so 
severely  felt  by  the  middle  classes,  and  by  everv  person  of  • 
limited  income  in  the  community,  is  principally  owing  to 
the  more  genera]  issue  of  paper  during  that,  than  any  formei^ 
period.  A  new  and  artificial  circulating  medium  was  invented^  ^ 
which  has  almost  caused  the  old  currency  of  the  preciousi 
metals  to  disappear;  And,  as  the  same  natural  limitations  are 
not  opposed  to  the  increase  of  the  n^w  cnrrency  as  to  that  of 
the  oldi  notes  have  been  multiplied  to  an  extravagant  amount ; 
and  much  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  A 
common  criterion  of  value  or  a  medium  of  circulation.  Th^ 
pernicious  consequence  of  this  lavish  creation  of  papers 
meney^  has  been,  «that  the  price  of  every  article  has  been  rai^ 
sed  much  beyond  «wbat  could  have  taken  place  in  the  com^ 
mon  course  of  things.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
Adam  Smith  should  not  have  discerned  this  mischievous  in- 
fluency  of  a  paper  circulation ;  and  that  be  should  not  hav6 
seen  how  easily  the  Bank  of  England  and  other  banks  might 
mnltipJy  notes  bisyoiid  the  quantity  of  specie  which  they 
are  supposed  to  represent.  But  philosophers  sometimes 
overlook  what  is  visible  to  the  common  sense  of  ordinary 
men.  While  they  wre  endeavouring  to  grope  their  way  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Well,  they  do  not  notice  the  strikins^  ap» 
pearances  which  are  perceptible  on  the  very  surface  of 
thitisi^    BjiitAtbe  time  of  Adam  Smitb^  prices  were  fur 
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belpw  their  present  enormity  of  rise  ;  paper  had  not  become 
a  forced  cnrrtncy  ;.  and  specie  wassiill  visible  in  all  the  retail 
business  and  the  smaller  payments  of  the  country.  The 
X\\i  of  the  tradesman  was  not  ornameoted  with  one  pound 
and  two  pound  notes  ;  or^  as  is  the  case  in  Birmingham  and 
the  neighbourhood^  with  <;ard  tickets  for  five  shillings  and 
half  acrowD» 

The  power  of  coining  money  has  heretofore  been  esteemed 
one  of  the  great  prerogatives  of  the  sovereign,  hut  to  suffer  the 
preitent  unrestrained  emission  of  paper  istoa]low  every  frau-? 
dulentandenterprizing  individual  to  erect  a  mint  in  his  house 
and  to  coin   money  at  bis  will.     Were  the  paper,  of  whidb 
thif  moi^ey  is  made,  as  difficult  to  procure  as  bullion,  there" 
might  be  little. danger  of  the  permission,  for  the  quantity 
^ould  be  limited  by  the  natural  scarcity  of  the  material ; 
but  five-fartbings-wor.th  of  paper  is  sufficient  for  the  repre-* 
sentation  of  as  many  hundred  or  as  many  thousand  pounds. 
When  we  allow   any  individuals  to  coin  as  much   papers 
money  as  they  plea«fe,  and  particularly  when   we  authorise 
a  large  i^har^ered  pompany  to  issue  paper  without  being 
.   compelled  to  give  any  equivalent  but  paper  in   return,  '\% 
is  clear  that  we  hold  out  an  almost  irresistible  tempiation 
to  an  extravagant  increase  oF  paper,  not  only  beyond  wha^ 
the  individuals  have  specie  to  answer,  butbeyoml  whatthejf 
have  property  of  any  kind  to  pay,     Mr.  Spence  indeed 
thinks>  p.  7Q«  that  the  i(ssue  of  paper  cannot  exceed  the  ab- 
solute  necessities  qf  a  circulating  medium,   but   his  hy-s 
pothesis  is  re fq ted  by  the  sturdy  evidence  of  facts.  The 
depression   of  the  ex<:h.ange  evinces  that   the  quantity  of 
opr  fac(.itious  circulating  medium  has  been  encreased  far 
beyond  what  the!  necessities  of  trade  require;  and  the  late 
exorbitant  rise  in  tbe  price  of  every  article,  cannot  be  ac* 
coi^nted  for  on  apy  other  supposition.     For,  as  there  is   a 
patur^^l  tendency  in  pioney,  where  its  operations  are  not  im- 
peded by  artificial  Qieans,  to  preserve  its  level,  the  money- 
price  uf  labour  and  of  produce  in  this  conotry  would  nevep 
jiave  been  so  very   disproportionate  to  that  of  other  coun- 
tries, if  the  circulating  medium  had  not  been  raised  to  an 
extravagant  pitch,  by  factitiqus  contrivances,  and  tbe  pre- 
vious metals  bad  not  been  replaced;  by  a  superfluous  quantity 
pf  paper  coin,  No  man  will  deny  but  that  a  banker  may,  and 
that  many  bankers  actually  do  contrive  expedients  to  issue 
mofe  qpte^  than  they  have  property  to  pay.     Now  all  such 
poles,  when  they  are  thrown  into  the  circulation,  must  be 
ponsiidered  as  constituting  an  excess  of  currency  beyond 
what  the  pepes^itifs  of  trade  require.     From  such  an^xcessj^ 
tl)?  ^^eprepiatiqn  of  Qioney^  ^p.cl  the  ^ugipeQtaMon  pf  pricq% 
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^Bfitneeessariiy  ensue.  Jt  must  at  the  same  time  be  allowed 
that  this  power  of  liihricating  paper-money  at  will,  has 
given  rise  to  an  host  of  men,  who,  without  any  real  capital, 
fi(>e€«Uite  OD  the  fluctuations  ot*  the  market,  and  indeed  on 
aiaiosc every  vendible  commodity.  Now,  what  extraordi- 
nary facilities  are  afforded  to  the  execuijon  of  such  pro- 
jects by  the  help  of  a  paper-circulation  !  For  bankers  are 
seldom  found  unwii.iiug^  either  to  engage  in  guch  adven- 
tures themselves,  or  to  assist  those  who  do,  by  the  loan  of 
their  paper-coin  ;  and  often  without  at>y  other  security  than 
the  probable  profit  of  the  speculation.  Here  then  we  find 
persons  not  only  issuing  notes  beyond  what  they  have  pro- 
perty to  answer,  but  lending  them  to  promote  the  interested 
schemes  of  persons  who  have  no  ^>roperty  at  all.  Will  any 
one  pretend  that,  by  this  means,  the  country  is  not  in  undated 
by  a  pernicioQft  superfluity  oF  paper  ?  that  prices  are  not  rai- 
sed to  an  unnatural  pitch  t  and  that  motie}'  is  not  made  to 
experience  a  most  ruinous  depreciation  ?  As  far  as  acircniat- 
iog  medium  is  the  criterion  of  real  value,  and  the  represen-^ 
tativ«  sign  of  actual,  tangible,  and  visible  property,  it  may  be 
said  not  to  exceed  the  necessities  of  trade ;  but  all  beyond 
this  is  fiot  only  wantonly  superfluous,  but  fatally  pernici^^ 
oas.  Such  however  is  the  present  portentous  condition  of, 
ibis  country;  We  have  a  circulating  medium  far  beyond 
our  necessities ;  and  diametrically  opposite  to  our  interest 
Abroad,  and  to  our  happiness  at  home.  We  have  a  circuiat*^ 
ing  medium,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  the  representative 
cS  what?-*      —of  something  as  delusive  as  a  dream, 

and  as  attenuated  as  air;  Bat  this  airy  phantom,  this  imi<-' 
ginary  reality  has  in  it  a  fatal  potency  of  influence,  wiiich, 
if  it  be  not  counteracted  by  the  wisdom  of  the  government, 
will  accelerate  the  ruin  of  the  empire.  It  has  already  abridg- 
ed our  comforts,  multiplied  our  diflicul ties,  and  augmented 
our  distress;  4ind  if  it  be  sufliered  to  continue,  the  effect  will 
be  ruin  and  despair.  If  lord  Grenville  had  continued  in 
office,  the  evil  which  we  dread  would  have  been  gradually 
mitigated  till  it  was  finally  removed  :  but  the  measures  of 
his  successors  are  but  little  calculated  either  to  excrte  otir 
hope,  or  to  invigorate'  our  confidence.  Those  able  and 
upright  ministers,  in  whom  we  might  have  trusted,  are  dri« 
vea  from  the  helm  ;  and  in  this  perilous  period,  the  guidance 
of  the  state  iscomaiitted  to  men  without  either  ability  or 
virtue.  '  . 

•  A^r.  Sjience  has  etideavoared  to  prove  that  the^  present 
prosperity  of  Britain  is  inde|>endeat  of  her  commerce;  but, 
though  we  may  admirei the iiQgenuity,  we  are  far  fr«>m  as^ 
f^j40|[ :t9  Ite  lolidity  of  hvL  »i|;im$Q(.    Hot  iodised  shWl4 
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w6.be  much  delighted  with  thai  species  of  prosperity  wbich* 
would  leave  the  Thames  without  sbips>  and  cause  the  grass 
to  grow  in  the  streets  and  squares  or  the  metropolis.  Mr. 
Speoce  admits  the  favourable  action  of  our  oianufaclures 
on  our  agricuhure ;  but  be  does  not  seem  to  be  sensible 
of  the  equally  favourable  action  of  our  commerce  on 
our  madufactures.  Now^  if  commerce  increase  the  mart 
for  our  manufactures^  and  supply  employment  to  our  manu* 
facturers,  it  must  be  regarded  as  connected  with  our  agri^ 
cultural  inaprovement*  Mr.  Spence  may  discern  no  natural 
connection  between  the  motions  of  a  ship  at  sea,  and  the 
activity  of  a  plough  on  land  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  every 
bale  of  cotton  or  bag  of  spice^  or  any  other  useful  ot 
pleasurable  commodity  of  any  description,  which  we  imporfe 
from  the  east  or  from  the^west>  tends^  if  not  by  a  direct,  at 
least  by  a  circuitous  process,  to  stimulate  the  industry  which 
increases  the  produce  and  improves  the  fertility  of  the  soiU 
The  object  of  the  land-owner  is  to  dispose  of  his  surpluft 
produce  for  articles  of  present  grati6cation,  or  more  per* 
manent  use.  Such  articles- are  either  of  domestic  or  of 
foreign  growth ;  either  the  product  of  our  own  indu8try> 
or  of  that  of  other  cou^ntries;  but,  as  far  as  we  receive 
commoditie^s  from  abroad  in  exchange  for  othefrs  of  indige* 
nous  growth,  or  of  native  manufaoture,  such  commodrtiet 
certaiiUy  tend  to  enrich  the  country  by  the  beneficial  infln* 
ence  which  ^tbey  exert  on  that  domestic  industry  which  is 
the  great  source  of  wealth*  Man  isanxiouafor  variety  ia 
the  objects  of  his  gratification  ;  and  such  variety,  where  il 
does  nut  violate  any  moral  rule,  must  be  regarded  as  a  fair 
object  of  his  pursuit  and  a  source  of  reasonable  enjoyment* 
!Now  commerce  tends  greatly  to  multiply  the  6hjec*ts  of  in-^ 
nocent  gratification,  to  augment  the  st6ck  of  pleasurable  sen^ 
sation^  and  to  enable  us  to  taste  in  a  greater  degree  and  to  a 
wider  extent  than  we  otherwise  could,  the  varied  beneficence 
of  God «  We  do  not  say  that  a  nation  may  not  subsist  witb* 
out  commerce ;  for  we  afe  convinced  of  the  contrary ;  but 
we  assert,  what  no  one  but  the  stern  ascetic  will  deny,  that 
commerce  tends  to  increase  the  muUiplicitv^  of  our  social 
and  our  sensitive  enjovments..  As  far  tberetore  as  we  coo* 
nect  prosperity  with  happiness,  and  they  are  in  most  cases 
convei tide  terms,  we  shall  be  convinced  thai  protperity  is 
p0t  so  entirely  independent  of  eommeroe  as  Mr.  Spence 
would  lead  us  to'  imagine;  and  that  Great  Britain,  in  losing 
her  commerce^  would  part  with  one  great  source  of  ber  gra<» 
tification,  of  her  weajth  and  power  ;>  with  that  wbich  eon^ 
tributes,  in  no  small  degree,  to  animate  bet  industry,  and  to 
fertilize  her  soil,  Wlttle  it  irenders  )ker*tb«  80YCiei|ti  of  ibt 
maritime  world.  r      '  ] 
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AKT.W.-^Medkal  Repori$  of  Cates  and  ExptrimtnU^  wiA 
OhuTvatiota,  chiefly  derived  from  Hospital  Practice  :  To 
which  are  added,' an  Enquiry  into  ik:  Origin  of  Canine 
Madneu  ;  and  Ihoughti  on  a  Plar^for  itt  Extirpationfrom 
the  British  isles.  By  Samuel  Argent  BarMey,  M.D. 
M.R.M.S.  Edinburgh,  and  M.S.  London;  Physician  to 
the  Manchester  Infirmary,  Dispensary,  Lunatic  Hospital^ 
and  Asylum;  and  Fice- President  of  the  Literary  and  Phi* 
losophical  Society  at  Manchester*  Bvo.  8i.  Bickerstafll 
1807- 

DR«  Bardsley  has  been  physician  to  the  Manchester  In^ 
firmary  during  a  period  of  sixteen  years.  We  have  so  otteti 
seen  these  situations  sought  for  merely  For  the  sake  of  private 
views,  and  the  occupation  of  them  rendered  subservient  en* 
tirely  to  selfish  purposes,  tlmt  we  felt  a  real  pleasure  wheu 
we  found  a  gentleman  applying  advantages  which  his  situa* 
tion  affords  him,  tu  the  more  legitimate  and  noble  purpose 
of  advancing  science  and  improving  the  medical  profession* 
We  could  mention  at  this  moment  a  large  county  hospital, 
which  has  for  several  years  been  absolutely  without  Ihe  as- 
sistance of  a  regular  physician  ;  the  senior  surgeon  perforow 
ing  the  office,  and  preventing,  by  the  weight  of  his  influ« 
^Dce,  the  vacant  appointment  from  being  filled  up  ;  because, 
forsooth,  such  an  appointment  might  have  a  chance  of  estUi- 
blisbing,  and  bringing  into  notice  some  one  who  might  in- 
terfere with  his  own  professional  emoluments.  What  good 
can  be  expected  from  institutions  conducted  upon  such  sor- 
did and  mercenary  principles?  'The  volume  before  us  exhi- 
bits a  pleasing  testimony  that  the  Infirmary  at  Manchester 
is  in  the  hands  of  men  of  more  expanded  minds,  who  am 
convinced  that  in  undertaking  an  office  of  much  trust  and 
great  importance,  they  become  morally  responsible  to  the 
public,  if  tfaey  fail  to  fulfil  the  obligations  which  it  imposes, 
and  to  satisfy  the  benevolent  intentions  of  those  who  sup* 
port  the  insMtution. 

'This  publication  contains-  several  memoirs  on  medical  sub* 
jects,  iincoQaected  with  each  pther,  and  arranged  in  no  pari» 
ticular  order.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  follow  the  author 
in  the  course  which  he  has  himself  taken  ;  and  to  present 
our  readers  with  a  shurt  view  of  the  principal  fapts  which 
ure  contained  in  these  reports  as  they  occur. 

The  first  report  is  entitled;  Of  Chronic  E^heumatism.  The 
aothor  baa  used  tbia  term  in  a  sense,  we  think,  more  ex  ten* 
five  tbao  is  proper,  including  under  it  lumbago  sciatica,  dis* 
f  §9jB  «f  tbf  kif  ^mif  Xh^i  iffectioii  btel^  turned  hj  Jk^ 
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liaygarth  nodosity  of  the  joints,  besides  tlie  two  particular 
casesof  pain  of  the  calves  of  the  legs,  the  natoreofMhicli  vvi» 
upt  well  ascertained.  For  this  reasoa,  we  think  lljis  |>'.if»er 
less  instructive  than  it  might  otherwise  .ha.ve  been*  made, 
«nce  several  of  tliese  complauits  appear  to  ua  perfectly  dis- 
tinct in  their  nature^  and  requiring  iherefoie  opposite  modes 
of  ireatnaent.  On  the  use  of  the  warm  bathy  he  docs  nut  speak 
{highly.  In  very  old  rheumatisms,  and  in  sciatica  and  Ibiu- 
bago^  he  pronounces  them  mischievous.  We  canitot  avoid 
remarking  how  much  this  account  differs  from  that  lately 
published  by  Dr.  Falconer  on  the  same  subject.  Th^  tepid 
hath  he  has  found  more  useful,  but  siill  he  thinks  it  a  medi- 
cine of  inferior  value  to  the  topical,  and  sometimes  tlje  ge- 
neral use  of  hot  water  in  the  form  of  vapour.  In  rigid  and 
contracted  hmbs,  and  in  protracted  cases  of  all  descriptions^ 
fiireicting  the  steam  of  water  upon  the  part  by  means  of  a 
pipe^  connected  with  a  boiler,.is  a  safe  and  often  a  successful 
itrmedy.  It  is  made  more  ejiicacious  still  by  using  a  stimu* 
lant  liniment  during  the 'process,  and  following  it  up  .with 
ibe  application  of  eitctricify.  Galvanism  has  not  hitherto 
succeeded  with  Dr.  B.  in  any  case  where  electricity  and 
other  powerful  remedies  have  failed.  He*  mentrorM  also 
Nviih  approbation  the  use  of  repeated  topical  bleedij:)g  and 
issues^  blisters  and  rubefacients.  One  of  the  last  d^scrip- 
fioiis  which  he  recomoiends,  is  not,  we  believe,  in  general 
use.  Itjs  a  plai.ster  of  gum  ammoniac  with  muriate  of  anv- 
monia  sprinkled  upon  the  surface.  1  his  is  simple,  conve*- 
nient,  and  is  considerably  stimulant.  In  the  use  of  internal 
remedies  in  chronic  rheumatism.  Dr.  Bardsley  complains  of 
having  met  with  much  disappointment.  SodoriBcs,  though 
they  give  temporary  relief^seem  injurious,  if  pushed  to  any 
greatexteo^  Guiacum  has  proved  the  most  efiieacious  of 
all  the  internal  remedies  that  were  employed.  The  oleum" 
Jeeoris  aselli,  i>r  cod- liver  oil,  has  proved  a  medicine  of 
efficacious,  but  limited  powers,  failing  frequently  in  mild 
and  cou^mon  affections  ;  but  in  some  instances,  where  all 
•  other  means  have  been  useless,  it  has  operated  in  a  manner 
sodei^idediy  beneficial,  as  to  excite  astonishments  We  are 
informed  that  the  quaatity  of  this  article  used  annually  in 
ihe  Infitmary  exceeds  forty  gallons;  an  amazing  consump- 
tion of  an  ariicle  so  nauseous  as  to  preclude  its  introduction 
into  general  prattice,  and  no  mean  proof  of  its  utility.  Dv, 
B.  has  been  tempted  to  try  the  power  of  arsenic  in  very 
obstiuate  'and  intractable  cases;  and.  has  given  an  ab« 
6tiact  from  the  inHrmary  book  of  two  cases,  treated  in 
I  his   n^anner,  in     which     the  success    was  very    striking. 

The  dose   was   four  dvoj^s  pf  iQwJer^s    mineral,   solution 

/ 
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ikri^e  a  day  in  a  boy  of  eleven^  and  about  twice  the  same 
quantiiy  in  .an  adult,  r  When  used  with  so  much  prudencd^ 
we  have  little  doubt  that  this  substance  may  prove  a  most 
powerful  remedy.  Another  case  is  given  of  (he  disease^ 
termed  by  JJr.  Haygarth  -  nodosity  of  the  joints,  in  which 
the  arsenical  solution  entirely  failed^  but  which  was  com» 
pleteiy  curfed  by  a  rtgular  mercurial  course.  We  can  hardly 
help  suspecting  that  this  was  an  irregular  syphilitic  affection, 
Frooi  the  two  cases  of  pains  in  the  calves  of  the  legs,  wf^ 
cannot  collect  much.  Wehavese^n  thegout  attack  in  this 
form.  The  last  article  of  thjs  part  of  the  collection,  is  aa 
acc^ount  of  a  pecuhar  species  of  ghronic  rheumatism  induced 
by  exposure  to  inclement  weather,  whilst  the  body  is  under 
^he  influence  of  mercury.  The  symptoms  ate  illustrated  by 
the  history  of  a  case  of  this  description,  and  the  cure  is  said 
to  be  effected.,  by  restoring  the.  mercurial  action,  by  again 
impregnating  the  habit  wt4h  the  metal.  This  article  we 
think  well  worthy  the  attentioiy  of  practitioners  ;  but  the 
medical  reader  will  perceive  that  excepting  this  and  the 
evidence  regarding  the  miiieral  solution,  the  practice  of 
Dr»  Bardstey  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  which  is  pretty 
geoerally  established.  Candid  and  unexaggerated  state* 
uients  pi'  results  are  however  to  be  always  received  with 
approbation. 

Diabetes  /jielliius^  is  the  subject  of  the  second  repott.  Its 
gredt  object  is  to  enforce  the  observation  of  the  practice,  in^ 
troduced  by  Dr.  ilollo,  of  causing  these  patients  to  abstaja 
entirely  from  the  use  of  all  vegetable  aliment.  Dr*  Bardsley 
has  treated  several  upon  this  principle.  We  shall  give  the 
result  of  his  expeiience,  in  his  own  words  : 

General  Inferences  resulting  from  the  foregoing  Case$^Ohervati<ms^ 
and  Experiments. —  I&t.  That  it  h  to  the  sagacity  of  Dr.  Home,  we 
are  chiefly  in^lebted,  for  hints  towards  a  successful  rao<le  of  treating 
Vuibetes  Mellitus,  and  that  Dr.  Rollo  is  justly  entitled  to  the  praise 
of  greatly  enlarging  our  views,  both  of  the  theory,  and  practice  oi 
this  disease.  ; 

*  2nd.  That  an  abstinence  from  vegetable,  and  the  employment 
of  animal  food,  together  with  the  nitric  acid»  blisters  to  the  loins, 
ppiates^  and  the  warm  or  tepid  bath,  comprehend  the -general  meT 
tW  of  cure  ;  and  that  bark,  astringents,  and  alkalies,  either  alone, 
or  combined  with  sulphur  (such  as  the  hepatized  amnionic,  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Rollo)  afforded  little,  if  any  assistance  in  subduing 
Diabccesy  or  even  arresting  the  progress  of  its  cbaracteristic.sympn 
toms.. 

.  ^  3rd.  That  the  above  means,  if  duly  persisted  in,  are  capable 
Qf  effectually  curing  Diabetes  Meilitus  in  its  incipient  state,  when 
uoaccompani^d  with  any  dangerous  organic  affection  ;  and  that  even 
ia  the  most  acute,  and  aggravated  iastances  of  the  com[tlai|it,  a 
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tt^y  pierseverance  in  a  proper  regimen  will  arrest  the  progress  of 
,^  Diabetic  symptoms,  and  bring  the  patient  into  a  state  of  conVa* 
kscence. 

^  4th«  That  in  order  to  restore  the  patieitt  to  ^neral  health  anch 
strength,  an  admixture  of  vegetable,  with  animal  fuody  is  to  foe  gra^ 
dually  and  cautiously  entered  upofi^  as  soon  as  ever  the  saccharine 
impregnation  of  the  urine,  and  the  voracious  appetite  iiave  disap- 
peared. 

'  *  5ib.  That  it  appears  from  Barratt's  case,  great  attention  should 
tepaid  to  the  state  <»f  the  prima  vicr,  after  the  cessation  of  the  Di- 
abetic symptoms,  as  the  tone  of  the  stomach  reniainS)  for  some  time, 
much  impaired,  and  the  bmveis  also  become  torpid,  ami  are  liable 
to  dangerous  inflammatioD^  if  evacuations  be  not  speedily  pro* 
cored* 

'  6th.  That  indulgence  in  spirituous  liquors,  exposure  to  coI4 
•nd  wet,  a  habit  of  profuse  sweating,  the^  immodemte  use  of  acid 
drinks  (such  as  sour  butter*milk  and  whey)  excessive  labour,  jotn- 
jed  to  hard-fare,  and  tbe  depressing  passions,  are  among  the  moat  ire^ 
guent  predisposing^eaUMss  of  the  dtsease.  / 

.  ^  7th.  That/fl^mosis  is  no  more.than  an  occasional  symptam  in 
Diabetes  Mellitus,  and  can,  only  happen  when  the  prepuce^  in  its 
natural  state,  is  so  far  elongated  as  to  cover  the  glans  ;  and  that  it 
seldom,  if  ever,  does  occur,"^  until  the  disease  has  been  some  timn  es« 
tablished. 

^  8ih.  That  in  some  very  protracted  and  severe  cases,  a  long  and 
Hgid  abstinence  from  every  species  of  vegetable  matter,  was  liot 
found  adequate  to  destroy  the  existence  of  sugar  in  the  urine;  for 
when  the  sensible  qualities  of  this  fiuid  did  not  point  out  the  least 
saccharine  impregnation,  yet,  on  exposing  an  extract  obtained  from 
k  by  evaporation,  to  the  test  of  chemical  analysis,  it  was  found  to 
contain  more  or  less  of  the  oxalic  acid. 

*  9th.  That  the  liquid  e^e«^a,inthecoDfirmed  and  more  advanced 
stages  of  Dial)etes  Mellitus,  almost  uniformly  exceeded. the  amomit 
of  the  liquid  ingestu;  and  that  sometimes  the  combined  quantity  of 
both  solid  and  fluid  ingesta,  did  not  equal  the  urinary  egata.  It  is 
therefore  highly  probable,  that  the  excess  of  the  latter  was  supplied 
by  increased  absor()tlon  of  fluids  from  either  the  surface  of  the  skin 
•V  Ivngs. 

*  lOch.  That  Diabetes  Mcliitus  is  frequently  accompanied  with 
|^0>lmoni<^  disease,  and  often  terminates  in  Phthisis  Pufmonatis. 

*  }lth.  That  males  are  more  liable  to  the  disease  tbao  females  | 
and  that  this  may  perhaps  arise  from  the  greater  exposure  of  tha 
former  to  tbotse  occasional  causes  which  are  enumerated  in  No.  6. 

*'  I2th.  That  the  excess  of  extractive  matter  in  diabetic  urine^ 
4^,  for  the  most  par-t,  in  proportion  to  the  violence  and  severity  ot 
the  dhease,  especially  when  the  patient  is  under  wo  restraint  of  diet  ; 
and  that  the  quafnlity  of  this  extractive  matter  is  speedily  reduced 
by  the  use  ^f  animal  food,  and  this  reduction,  to  nearly  the  healthy 
itaiidard,  is  one  of  the  leading  indications  of  an  abatement  of  the 
malady. 

*  l^tb.  That  there  exists  a  deficiency,  if  not  th  htal  want  of  tie 
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vrpd,  in  tli6  urine  of  sttch  cases  of  Diabetes  Mellitus  as  are  ^istincu 
ly  macked,  anii  where  the  disease  has  attained  its  acme;  and^that 
the  resrtamtic/n  oRbis  principle  to  the  uriuei  is  among  the  mos^ 
certain  signs  of  a  removal  of  the  disease.' 

We  must,  however. acknowledge  that  we  are  not  entirely 
'  latisfied  ivitb  the  evidence  which  is  produced  in  favour  of 
this  practice,  atui  that  we  are  doubtful  whether  it  baa  any 
other  efr<9cU  tbau  that  of  altering  the  course  of  the  ajiuptoms, 
Sl^ht  eases  seamed  cured :  but  they  might  perhaps  have 
been  cured  by  other  means.  It  is  probable^  that  such  eases 
often  occuc,  axid  recover,  unnoticed  both  by  the  patient  and 
hiji  attendants.: ,  After  one  of  the  ewrrt,  the  man  died  im 
tiiree  weeks  froea  enteritis.  Dr.  Bardsley  thinks  this  ad* 
cideutnl «  but  we  must  have  many  more  facts  before  us  to 
ioduce.us  to  give  a  full  assent  to  this  conclusion.  It  will  be 
seen  that  in  the  analysis  of  diabetic  urine  Dr.  6.  agrees 
with  Mr.  Cruicksliank,  Dr.  Rolio  and  Messrs.  Nicholas  and 
Guendeville,  that  it  is  wholly  deficient  in  urea.  Id  this  he 
is  at  variance  with  Dr.  Bostock,  whose  experiments  we 
noticed  in  our  review  of  the  6th  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of 
the  IiOQdon  Medical  Society.  In  justice  to  Dr.  Bostock 
we  miist  add,  that  in  a  correspondence  with  Dr.  Bardiiley 
OD  t,he  subject  he  seems  disposed  very  candidly  to  ocknow* . 
Mgje  himself  to  have  been  deceived*. 

We  are  next  presented  with  a  report  on  tbe  Effects  of 
GulvauUm  in  Paralym.  Some  of  the  cases  are  very 
much  in  favour  of  the  practice.  Dr.  B.  infers  from  tbem 
upon  tbe  whole,  that  theeficacy  of  galvanism  in  paralysis, 
is  superior  to  that  of  electricity.  In  their  sensible  eflects  upoa 
,the  body  they  agree,  both  increasing  the  action  of  the  arte- 
rial system^,  exciting  strong  muscular  contractions^  heat  and 
even  blislers  upon  the  skin,  and,  when  too  powerfully  ad* 
ministered^  producing  sickness  and  fainting.  The  galvanic 
iofl^^nce  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  brain  with  the  greatest' 
caution.  Five  plates,  two  inches  and  a  quarter  square,  are 
m  general  sufficiently  powerful  at  first ;  and  even  these  ap- 
pear sometimes  to  have  too  violent  an  operation,  producing 
pals  in  the  head  and  vertigo,  tremor,  convulsive  sobs,  and 
tears.  The  sensibility  is  sometimes  so  much  impaired,  tb^t 
the  |Mitieftt  seems  insusceptible  of  the  galvanic  stimulus  by 
the  ordinary  means  \  or  it  may  bappeo,  that  the  skin  from. 
Its  thickness  forma  a  barrier  to  the  transmission  of  the  fluid. 
Those  cireoiBstattces  render  it  necessarv  fo  excoriate  the  sur* 
iaoeky  a  very  small  blister,  and  to  apply  tbe  metallic  points 
•to  the  raw  skin.  After  this  process,  however,  the  pain  ahd 
tgpitotiQii  {MToduced  by  tbe  o{>erattpn  \%  sucbj  that  the  irrita? 
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tion  mast  be  lowered  by  lessening  the  nnniber  of  ptates  em* 
ptojedj  and  so  adapting  the  stimulus  to  tbe  susceptibiti^y  ot 
the  parts*  It  mustalso  be  added,  that  where  no  advantage 
is  derived  from  the  process,  the  experiment  should  be  relrn- 
qnidhed,  facts  having  occurred  which  show  that  in  this  case 
k  may  be  injurious. 

In  a  report  on  the  medical  effects  of  the  wllite  oxyd  of 
bisiauth.  Dr.  Marcet's  account  of  the  utility  of  this  substance 
in  pains  of  the,  stomachy  which  seem  Jepeudant  upon  a 
•imple  irritability  of  membranes,  , is  fully  confirmed.  In- 
deed the  testimonies,  given  o(  it*  efficacy-are  so  strong  and 
decisive^  that  we  hope  to  see  it  introduced  into  general 
practice,  tt  seems  particularly  calculated  to  correct  the 
acidity  which  is  so  abuddanily  produced  iti  dyspeptic  sto- 
machs, and  hitherto  no  injurious  effects  have  been  remarked 
from  i  ts  employ meti  U 

Miscetlaneous  Observations  on  Canine  amd  Spontaneom  Hi/» 
drophobia  conclude  the  volume.  A  case  of  hydrophobia, 
deemed  Spontaneous,  occurred  to  Dr.  Bardsley  many  years 
ago,  which  he  published  in  the  4th  volume  of  the  Memoirs 
'  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester. 
This  case.(whichts  valuable  in  it&elf  and  very  well  related) 
4ft  here  republished,  and  prefixed  to  a  survey  of  the  prmcipai 
iacts  and. opinions  regarding  this  disease,  which  have  beea 
laid  before  the  public  It  seems  agreed,  that  from  forty 
dajTs  to  three  months  is  the  moi:^  common  interval  between 
the  infection  aiKi  the  appearance  oF  hydrophobic  symptoms. 
Instances  have  been  recorded  which  Dr.  B.  allows  to  be  au- 
thentic, of  thi»  interval  having  been  extended  to  a  year  and 
upwards.  But  we  must  pause  before  we  agree  with  him  in 
regarding  all  the  examples  which  have  been  given,  of  its 
rbeing  much  longerstiiU  as  five,  seven,  twelve  or  even  forty 
years,  as  fabulous.  If  this  pepiod  be  sometimes  one  whole 
year,  t4iere  can  be  no  reason  assigned,  d^nVri,  why  it  may 
not  be  two  or  even  twenty  years.  In  a  disease,  which  in 
its  most  frequent  form  is  extremely  rare,  the  anomalies 
and  varieties  must  be  so  very  uncommon  as  to  make  it 
almost  io^possible  to  collect  unexceptionable  evidence 
on  the  subject.  But  analogy  does  not  appear  to  usiin- 
favourable  to  the  hypothesis,  which  Dr.  B  controverts. 
-For  if  u  particle  of  vaccine  or  variolous  virus  applied  to 
ran  infant,  has  the  power  of  producing  an  obvious  change 
in  the  constitution,  which  continues  during  the  whole  re* 
jnaining  term  of  life,  what  difficulty  is  there  in  conceiving^ 
thajt  the  hydrophobic  poison  may  also  effect  a  permanent 
though  visible  change*  which  may  render  the  subject  liable 
-to  a. peculiar  train  of  symptoms^  when  certain  powerfiil  oo-^ 
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f^aiional  causes  are  applied  ?  The  second  conclusion  i9>  that 
canine  madness  has  been  produced  by  the  mere  contact  of 
the  saliva  of  a  rabid  animal,  especially  lo  parts  of  a  thin  and 
delicate  texture  ;  but  not  by  the  breath  or  other  effluvia  of 
the  animal.  Thirdly;  that  all  the  pathognomic  symptoms 
of  the  disease  have  »been  produced  independent  of  the  bile 
of  a  rabid  animal.  ' 

In  considering^  the  origin  of  the  disease,  Dr.  B.  has  taken 
more  pains  than  perhaps  was  necessary  to  refute  the  opinions 
of  former  observers  on  that  subject.  These  opinions  are 
most  of  them  obsolete,  and  that  in  the  dog  the  disease  is  al- 
ways propagated  from  one'  of  the  species  to  another  seems 
to  have  obtained  the  general  assent  of  dispassionate  eiiquirers. 
In  the  coarse  of  this  investigation  the  doctor  very  judiciously 
consulted  some  gentlemen, whose  pursuits  make  them  familiar 
with  the  diseases  of  the  canine  species.  We  meet  with  one 
piece  of  evidence  from  a  gentleman  of  this  description,  which 
appears  lo  us  very  important,  and  not  coinciding  entirely 
with  the  common  opinions  j  we  shall  take  this  opportunity  of 
inserting  it : 

*  Mr.  Trevelyan  is  indeed  firmly  persuaded,  contrary  to  the  esta- 
blished opinion,  that  the  canine  virus  is  equitlly  as  contagious  as 
the  small  pox  and  measles ;  and  he  supports  his  opinion  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  facts.  *  After  losing  my  first  puck  (he  reinarks) 
I  ordered  all  the  straw  to  betaken  out,  ihe  beiK!hcs  to  be  scalded 
with  boiling  water,  and  all  the  joints,  cracks,  &cc.  to  be  painted  over, 
and  filled  up  with  hot  diluted  tar  ;  the  walls  to  be  white  washed,  the 
pavement  thoroughly  washed  and  cleaned  with  hot  wat(;r.  Being 
thus  secure  from  infection  (as  I  then  ihonghl)  I  collected  another  pack 
of  hounds;  yet  madness  occasionally  broke  out  year  afteryear.  Thus 
kept  in  perpetual  alarm,!  ordered  alt  the  second  pack  to  be  destroyed. 
-  After  having  reasoned  much  within  myself  on  the  subject,  1  took  up 
'  the  idea,  that  the  cause  of  the  infection  had  not  been  entirely  remov- 
ed, notwithstanding  my  former  precautions  I  therefore  ordered  the 
pavement,  in  which  the  saliva,  or  other  tainted  excretions  of  ,the 
animals  might  have  penetrated  and  lodged,  to  be  taken  up,  together 
with  all  the  earth  in  which  it  was  bedded,  and  thrown  into  the  river, 
and  the  kennel  to  be  new  painted,  fumigated,  white-washed,  &c. 
and  ever  after  the  pack  was  free  from  infection.  What  still  further 
strengthens  my  opinion  of  ihe  subtile  and  contagious  nature  of  the 
canine  virus  is  the  following  fact ;  a  game  keeper,  who  lived  at  a 
distance  (eight  miles)  assisted  me  daily  in  dissecting,  &c.  the  hounds 
which  died  of  madness.  It  happened  once,  that  when  he  returned 
home,  not  having  washed  his  hands  after  the  operation,  he  had  oc- 
-casion  to  attend  upon  two  bitcheii  belonging  to  his  roaster,  that  had 
whelps,  which  were  confined  in  separate  places  half  a  i^ile  distant 
from  each  other.  When  entering  their  respective  kennels,,  with  meat 
in  bis  hand9f  they  leaped  up  to  smell  at  it,  and  instantly  appeared 
CaiT,  Rev.  Vol.  12.  September,  1807.  -  D 
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<listurbed,  rubbing  their  tioses  among  the  grass,  &c,  ,  Both  these 
animaJs  shortly  went  mad.' 

Dr.  Bardsley  concludes  withproposing  that  all  dogs  should 
be  submitted  to  a  quarantine,  of  not  less  than  two  months  con- 
tinuance^ as  the  only  effectual  ftiethcd  of  extirpating  this 
dreadful  disease.  Mr*  Me'ynell  has  long  ago  established  the 
utility  of  such  a  measure,  by  successfully  adopting  it  for.  the 
preservarton  of  his  own  huunds.  Doubtless,  our  insular  situ- 
ation is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  introduciion  and  en- 
forcement of  such  a  regulation.  But  the  political  aspect  of 
the  times  is  such  as  to  banish  from  the  mind  ail  thoughts  of 
matters  unconnected  with  our  exterior  security,  ' 

The  business  of  improvement  in  domestic  regulations  of 
the  most  urgent  necessity  piust  be  deferred,  till  the  more  hap- 
py times,  (as  we  fondly  hope  that  they  will  prove)  of  thesuc- 
ceeding  generation* 


Art,  IV. — ji  connected  Series  of  Notes  on  the  chief  Revo- 
lulions  of  the  principal  States  which  composed  the  Empire 
of  Charlemagne  y  from  his  Coronation  in  814/0  its  Di^^olu^ 
tion  in  180(>,  ^c.  By  Charles  Butler,  Esq.  Svo.  White, 
1807. 

In  watching  the  progress  of  a  fortunate  usurper,  oUr  eyes 
have  been  so  long  habituated  to  revolutions  that  'the  fall  of 
empires  and  the  crash  of  worlds*  are  but  the  familiar  topics 
of  our  daily  conversation.  In  the  space  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen years,  we  have  seen  Holland,  Switzerland,  Milan,  Ve- 
nice, Tuscany,  and  Naples^  states  which  have  long  stood 
foremost  in  the  second  order  at  least  of  the  European  com* 
monwealth,  successively  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex  of  the 
Frepch  i  evolution.  We  have  seen  Spain,  from  a  dangerous 
rival,  become  an  abject  vassal.  All  the  rich  provinces  of 
the  ancient  bouse  of  Burgundy,  the  fairest  possessions  of  the 
proud  ecclesiastical  electors,  the  estates  of  the  martial  so- 
Tereigns  of  Savoy,  circumscribed  by  the  unalterable  barriers 
of  nature,  have  been  portioned  into  departments  of  France  ; 
Suabia,  Bavaria,  and  both'  the  Saxonys  have  become  her 
confederate  slaves  ;  Austria  has  yielded  some  of  her  oldest 
hereditary  provinces  and  all  her  most  sacred  rights  ;  Prussia 
depends  only  on  the  fortune  of  a  most  unequal  war,  in  whiph 
she  can  no  longer  herself  sustain  a  part,  fur  her  exemption, 
from  absolute  annihilation.  Perhaps,  even  now  a  victory 
or  a  peace  (alike  favourable  to  the  conqueror's  designs)  bus 
sealed  the  fate  of  all  that  remained  of  Ceimaoy., 
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Events  of  every  day  excite  no  surprize  or  admiratioD*  Con- 
sideriagcach  province,  as  it  has  successively  become  a  prey  to 
the  devouring  deluge,  in  the  light  of  a  single  unconnected 
slate,  we  have  mourned  its  fall  for  an  hour,  and  the  next 
have  forgotten  its  independent  existence.  But,  when  we 
]ook  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in  the  light  of  one  great 
empire,  divided  by  the  revolutjpns  of  war  and  of  time,  but 
still  deriving  from  one  common  stock,  and  deducing  its  fortns 
of  governments  and  the  titles  of  its  sovereigns  from  one  ge- 
neral source,  through  a  successive  period  of  ten  centuries,  and 
when  we  consider  that  in  ten  years  this  vast  fabric  has  been 
utterly  denaolished,  so  that  not  a  vestige  of  it  no>\  subsists,  we 
look  round  us  with  astonished  awe,  and  the  most  splendid 
pages  6f  past  history  shrink  into  nothing  on  comparison 
with  the  important  period  on  which  our  own  lot  has  been 
Cast. 

AVe  mark  them  not,  as  one  by  one  they  fall, 
But  gaze  and  wonder  vthen  we  miss  tiiem  all* 

The  abdicatiqn  of  Francis  the  Second  in  the  summer  cff 
last  year  finally  dissolved  that  venerable  phafttom  which  was 
all  that  still  remained  of  the  empire  of  the  west.  To  trace 
the  rise,  the  divisions,  the  decline  mid  fall  of  that  majestic 
fabric  with  due  relation  to  the*  whole  and  to  every  part  of  the 
system,  is  a  province  well  worthy  of  the  historian  and  philoso- 
pher. Mr.  Butler,  in  the  little  work  before  us,  has  sketched 
the  general  outline  of  such  a  picture,  and  marked  with  suffi- 
cient distinctness  those  more  prominent  features  on  which  tbe 
character  of  the  piece  would  principally  depend. 

The  empire  of  Charlemagne  comprehended  the  whole  of 
modern  departmental  France,  Spain  from  the  Pyrenees 
to  the  Ebro,GermaDy  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Oder,  Austria  to 
thesoythoftheDanube,  and  all  Italy  except  a  few  independent 
Greek  Lombard  territories  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  first 
division  took  plase  among  the  childreh  of  bis  son  Lewis  the 
Bebonnaire.  The  monarchy  was  re-united  under  Charles  the 
Fat,  and  finally  separated  upon  his  death,  Germany,  Italy, 
and  France  formed  the  three  greater  kingdoms  into  which  it 
was  divided.  The  kingdom  of  Lorraine  ( which  added  to  the 
modern  province  of  that  name,  Alsace,  the  ecclesiastical 
electorates,  and  the  Netherlands)  and  the  two  kingdoms  of 
'  Tfansjorane,  and  Cisjurant?,  Burgundy,  (comprehending 
Provence,  I>auphin^,  the  Lyonnois,  Franche-compte, 
Switzerland  and  Savoy,  and  separated  from  ekch  other  by 
the  chain  of  the  J  Ufa)  gradually  arose  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
foraier,aad  wereerected  into  independent  states.  Still,all  these 
different  iiKMi»rcbs  derrved  from.Cbaslemagne^  and  acknow- 
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ledged  the  superior  rank,  if  not  the  superior  power,  of  hint, 
on   whom  the  imperial  title  happened    to  fall.     The   first 
great  subiseqAient  changes  were  effected  in   consequence  of 
the  imbecility  of  the  soveretgns  and  encreasing  power  of  the 
great  lords  in  France  and  Germany.     The  imperial  dignity 
passed  out  of  the  Carlovingian  family   and  became  elective 
after  the  death  of  Lewis  IIf,4n  903.     The  descendants  of 
Charlemagne  possessed  the  sceptre  of  France  near  a  century 
longer,  till  it  was  wrested  from  their  grasp   by  Hugh  Capet, 
the  most  powerful  oftheirvassal^,  who  boasted  some  alliance 
to  the   reigning  race  in  consequence  of  his  descent  from 
Pepin  of  Heristhal.     l?rom    this    fortunate    uswrper,    th^ 
«ceptre  of  France  has  passed  in  legitimate*  succession  to  his 
descendants  through  a  period  of  8C)0  years,  of  which  the 
leading  political  feature   has  uniformly  been  ihe  gradual 
augmeittation  of  monarchical  power  on  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  feudal  aristocracy  and  the  total  suppression   of  the 
popular,  or  third  order  of  the  state,  till,  finally,  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  the   cord,  stretched  to  its  uimost 
tension,  suddenly  gave  way^  the  oppressed  ranks  of  society 
rose  with  the  force  of  elasticity  above  their  natural  level> 
and,  in  short, ^the  revolution  was  accomplished,  not  by  \he 
writings  of  Rousseau,Voltaire,  or  d'Alembert,  nor  by  the  sedi- 
tious harangues   of  Mirabeau,  but  by   the  certain   thougli 
silent  operations  of  moral  necessity. 

In  Germany,  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  has  been  over- 
turned nearly  at  the  same  time  with,  and  in  immediate 
consequence  of,  the  fall  of  the  Capetian  dynasty^ 
by  a  chain  of  causes  and  effects  totally  different  ^  ixx 
the  beginning,  but  all  clearly  conducing  to  the  same  end. 
The  introduciion  and  long  continuance  of  an  elective 
right  in  the  great  potentates  .strengthened  and  confirmed 
in  the  empire  that  feudal  system  which  the  establishment 
and  long  hereditary  succession  of  one  powerful  family 
subdued  and  annihilated  in  France,  Every  feudal  noble, 
in  many  respects  independent  by  the  general  constitu- 
tion of  European  states,  became  much  more  so  under  the 
weak  government  of  an  equal,  often  of  an  inferior  chief- 
tain,    in  Italy,  protected  by  the  increasing  andovershadow- 


•  In  the  course  of  this  ahnoHt  anesiampled  length  of  hereditary  successioii 
« it  has  twice  happened,'  says  Mr.  B,  p.  226,  *  that,  from  the  want  of  Kiate  issue, 
tt  e  lineal  line  has  stopped,  and  it  has  become  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  th* 
rext  collateral  hue.*  This  event  has,  in  fact,  happened  four  tynes^  (that  is,  on 
an  average,  once  every  two  hundred  years)  first j  by  the  introduction  of  the  house 
cf  Valois  after  Charles  IV.— secondly,  of  the  b»  anch  of  Orleans  after  Charlef 
VIII. — thirdly,  of  the  branch  of  Angoulcsme  afVer  tonis  Xll.^artd  lastly,  of 
th«  houM  of  Bourbon  on  the  ezUticlioQ  of  that  of  Valois,  alUr  Henry  III.        '    ' 
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iing  power  of  the  popes,  most  of  the  states  gradually  shook 
off  every  ba^ge  of  subordination,  and  became  in  title,  as -well 
as  in  reality,  independent  of  the  emperor.  The  constitution 
of  Germany,  by  the  same  degrees,  acquired  the  form  of  a 
social  league  or  confederacy  of  princes,  united  together 
imder  one  nead,  of  very  limited  and  circumscribed  authority, 
for  common  defence  and  protection.  The  golden  bull  of 
Charles  IV.  confirmed  this  singular  establishment  by  some* 
thing  like  a  regular  code  of  laws,  and,  when  the  house  of 
Austria  at  last  obtained  exclusive  possession  of  the  Ca2sarean 
throne,  they  found  it  guarded  by  barriers  which  their  great 
and  continually  encreasing  family  influence  was  insufficient 
to  overturn  or  weaken.  But  the  constitution  was  originally 
defective.  The  people,  whatever  power  they  might  gradu- 
ally acquire  in  individual  states,  were  wholly  excluded  from 
all  concern  in  the  national  government*  The  balance  of 
power  among  tlve  members  of  the  league  was  continually 
sjiterrupted  by  the  ambition  and  fortune  of  particular  families. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  circumstaace  that  many  of  the  pre- 
ponderating states  became  united  by  marriage  or  conquest 
to  foreign  powers.  The  progress  of  civilization  and  the 
total  change  of  manners  throughout  Europe,  ill  accord- 
ed with  the  forms  of  polity  adopted  by  a  barbarous  age  ; 
yet  those  form*  remained,  for  there  existed  no  where  a 
power  of  altering  or  modifying  them^  Under  all  these 
disadvantages  and  discrepancies,  the  empire  pf  Germa- 
ny could  not  have  subsisted  to  the  beginning  of  the  Ifjth 
century  had  it  not  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  a  great  and 
illustrious  family,  of  power  sufficient  to  overawe  the  coiife- 
deraie  states,  and  to  oppose  itself  with  effect  to  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  most  formidable  foreign  rivals,  though  not  to 
elfect  any  change  in  the^  fundamental  constitution  of  the 
government.  On  this  power,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that 
the  existence  of  the  Germanic  empire  absolutely  depended, 
France,  long  its  most  fearful  rival,  was,  by  means  of  the  ex. 
traordinary  energies  which  the  revolution  had  given  it,  be- 
come infinitely  its'superior.  -  Austria  was  shaken  to  its  foun- 
dations by  the  long  war  which  terminated  in  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  and  the  blow  was  severely  felt  fromone  extremity 
to  the  other  of  the  empire.  Peace  was  concluded,  but  Ger- 
many was  DO  longer  the  same.  Dismembered  of  some  of 
its  states,  altered  in  the  interior  of  almost  all,  according  to 
the  policy  lof  its  enemy,  or  the  caprices  of  its  lord,  Jt  was 
ready  to  crumble  into  dust  at  the  slightest  touch.  The  war 
again  broke  out.  Austria  was  conquered  in  the  battle  of 
Austerlit:ii.  The  slight  bond  of  union  that  yet  held  the  states 
jk)getherwat  brokeD>and  Francis  the  Second  al  last  formally 
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dissolved  the  antient  confederacj  which   he'no^f   found  to 
exisjf  no  longer  bql  in  name. 

We  have  here  mentioned  only  the  circumstanoes  which  led 
immediately  to  the  tall  of  Charlemagne's  empire.  Mr'.  B/s 
series  of  notes  is  intended  to  convey  clearly  and  concisely  a 
y'lew  of  the  principal  causes  which  in  the  succesiion  of  ages 
have  combined  to  produce  that  effect.  Those  which,  for  the 
last  century,  have  most  manit'estly  accelerated  it,  ap- 
pear to  be,  laty  the  war  for  the  succession  in  ^Jpain  on  the 
death  oHts  last  Austrian  sovereign  ;  'idly,  the  war  in  defence 
pfihe  pragmatic  sanction  in  171:';  tid\y,  the  seven  years  war 
inaintained,  often  single-handed,  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  a  sub- 
ject of  the  empire,  against  the  whole  force  of  Austria  aided 
by  France  and  half  of  Europe;  all  which  events  contribute 
ing  to  diminish  the  lustre  of  the  fortune  of  Austria,  cssenti- 
ftUy  shook  its  power,  and  prepared  the  way  for  thp  dissolution 
of  the  government.  Perhaps  the  transfer  of  the  Austrian 
ficfeptre  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine  and  the  accession  of  a  new 
fatpily  (the  connexion  of  which  with  the  old  Austrian  house, 
traced  through  a  long  line  of  0,5  descents  and  800  years  to 
one  Hugh,  their  common  ancestor,  can  only  amuse  the 
genealogist)  may  be  also  considered  as  having  had  its  influence 
^mong  the  multitude  of  other  cajiscs,  and  that  not  a  slight; 
one,  when  weconsider  the  veneration  attached  to  long  here- 
ditary descent,  and  the  high  importance  of  popular  opinion. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  government  and  manners  through 
the  diff*erent  states  of  Europe,  it  became  the  province  of 
Mr.  B.  to  tread  occasionally  on  the  tender  ground  of  papal 
clahns  and  usurpations,  of  Luther's  reformation,  of  religi- 
ous war9  and  controversies,  and  finally,  of  the  means  and  . 
probabilities  of  accomplishing  a  lasting  uriion  anaong  all  de^ 
Boininations  of  christijins. 

Sincerely  as  we  condemn  the  interested  clamour  of  a  party 
5vhich  has  contributed,  in  our  opinion,  essentially  to  hinder 
and  procrastinate  the  most  desirable  event  of  catholic  eman- 
cipation, we  are  inclined,  upon  the  whole,  to  hope  with  our 
author  that  the  expected  completion  will  not  be  longdelay- 
led.  The  spirit  gf  the  times  on  both  sides  is  far  different  from 
that  winch  distinguished  the  d^ys  of  Elizabeth  and  the 
'  Stuarts.  Those  horrible  phantoms,  the  Pope  and  the  Pre- 
tender, .are  no  longer  bug-bears  even  to. children.  The  one 
is  feebly  represented  'by  a  poor  old  foolish  cardinal  at  Rome, 
and,  after  him,  J)y  a  yet  more  abject  emblem  of  royalty, 
jthe  very  football  of  fortune,  whom  we  still  call  king  of  Sar- 
dinia. The  other  is  one  of  the  poorest  of  6 aonaparte's  priests^ 
^  tool  barely  employed  by  him  in  the  mock-ceremony  of  a 
jCorpnati.oQ^  and  now  no  longer  iiseful  eyen  in  the  bandl  of  U| 
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master.  The  very  cry,  once  the  watch-word  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty,  has,  in  the  revolution  of  the  wheel,  changed  sides 
and  turned  directly  against  its  original  employers.  But  it  is 
nolon<j;er  supported  by  a  gieat^  and  popular  feelt'ngj  and  has 
been  but  feebly  and  indistinctly  heard  even  in  the  fair  theatre 
of  a  general  election. 

The  particular  everfts  which  marked  the  origin  and  inter- 
nal progress  of  the  French  revolution  are  in  general  ably 
pointed  out  and  illustrated  (as  far  as  the  small  compass  of 
the  work  admits)  in  the  two  first  sections  of  the  8th  part, 
(from  p.  ISO  to  200),  to  which  we  refer  the  reader ;  but  Mr. 
Butler  appears  to  have  been  too  blindly  led  by  the  abbe 
Barruel  and  the  host  of  his  followers  in  the  discovery  of  jaco-  • 
bin  conspiracies  and  revolutionary  leagues  of  Iliuminati, 
when  he  considers  the  pliilosophists  and  novellists  of  France 
as  causes  of  what  they  were,  in  fact,  only  collateral  effects. 
The  times  were  arrived  at  their  full  matarity.  The  form 
of  government  which  had  successively  passed  through  all 
the  degrees  of  despotism  for  eight  centuries,  contained  in  its^ 
very  fabric  the  seeds  of  its  dissolution.  The  hot-bed  of  a 
weak  and  depraved  sovereign,  a.  corrupt  court,  and  dissolute 
nobility,  accelerated  their  hitherto  slow,  but  regular,  growth. 
The  disorders  of  the  finances,  and  the  turbulence  of  the  peo- 
ple, inflamed  by  want  and  oppression/ and  partially  redeem** 
ed  (by  means  of  the  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,) 
from  the  stupid  acquiescence  of  darkness  and  ignorance, 
completed  all  that  was  required  to  effect  the  revolution. 
The  writings  of  the  French  philosophers  are  no  more  than 
picturesL of  the  minds  ofmen,  runnmg  to  all  the  extremes 
of  excessive  liberty,  from  the  confinement  of  absolute  op- 
pression, dissolute  after  the  examples  of  the  sovereign,  the 
nobility,  and  the  clergy,  .irreligious  from  the  same  causes, 
added  to  the  total  and  culpable  neglect  of  popular  instrac^ 
tion  and  an  active  and  regular  domestic  economy.  Thus 
philosophers  and  jacobins,  in  contributing  to  the  work  of 
each  other,  were  only  impelled  by  the  general  spirit  of  the 
times,  which  would  have  done  the  work  without  them  ;  and 
as  for  plots  and  conspiracies,  who  sb all  pretend  to  assign 
them  as  the  origin  of  what  the  course  of  nature  itself  neces- 
sarily produced  and  perfected  ? 

None  of  the  proofs  of  this  imagined  confederacy  are  at 
■11  decisive  in  our  estimation.  They  establish  no  more  than 
this,that  acute  and  intelligent  men, long  before  the  revolution 
commenced,  were  able  \o  foresee  the  necessary  result  of  all 
the  strange  concurrent  circumstances  by  whk:h  they  found 
themselves  surrounded.     ^ 

The  conduct  which  the  ministers  of  this  country  adopted 
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with  respect  to  the  French  revolution,was  indecisive,  impoli- 
tic,  and  ivnjust.  Instead  of  being  adapted  to  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  ot*  the  case,  it  exhibited  all  the  selfish  and 
narrow-minded  poUcy  oFtbrmer  times.  The  object  was  on  the 
one  hand  to  restore  the  antient  despotism,  and  on  the  other 
to  profit  by  the  dissensions  of  the  country,  which  the  un- 
principled cabinets  of  Europe  affected  to  relieve.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  war,  in  the  pompous  and  indefinite  phraseology 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  was  *  indemnity  for  the  past,  and  security  for 
the  future/  No  precise  me«ining  was  ever  annexed  to  these 
terms,  by  those  interested  placemen  by  whom,  they  were 
most  employed.  But  after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  the  happy 
genius  of  Mr,  Sheridan,  we  think,  discovered  the  secret,  and 
informed  the  puzzled  nation  that  '  Indemnity  for  the  pait,* 
signified  the  Isle  of  Trinidad,  and  ^  Security  for  the  future/ 
that  of  Ceylon. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  take  our  leave  of.  Mr,  Butler,  whoni 
it  is  our  duty  to  thank  for  a  clear  exposition  of  many  im- 
portant historical  facts,  as  well  as  for  many  ingenious  dis- 
cuisions  on  intricate  points  of  antiquity.  We  admire  the 
multitude  of  the  books  he  has*  quoted, ,  and  recommend, 
both  to  the  genealogist  and  historian,  the  tables  of  descents 
with  which  his  work  abounds,  which  he  seems  to  have  de- 
duced from  the  best  sources,  and  investigated  with  great 
labour  and  accuracy.  But  the  world  was  well  acquainted 
before  with  his  skill  in  ascertaining  titles.  Uniformly  with 
this  work  are.  published  new  editions  of  the  author's  ^  Horaa 
BiblicsB,'  and  *  Hora;  Juridicae  Subsecivai/  to  the  latter  of 
which  is  now  annexed  ^  a  Sketch  of  the  professional  Charac- 
ter of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield/  vviiich  has  before  been  pub- 
lished in  Seward's  ^  Anecdotes  of  distinguished  Persons/ 


AaT.y.-^TVie  Stranger  in  America ;  containing  Observations 
made  during  a  long  Residence  in  that  Couniri/  onihe  Genius, 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  People  of  the  United  States; 
with  biographical  Particulars  on  Public  Characters,  Hints 
and  Facts  relative  to  the  Jrts,  Sciences,  Commerce,  Jtgri* 

^  culture,  Manufactures,  Emigration,  and  the  Slave^Trade. 
By  Charles  William  Janson,  Esq,  lat^   of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Islandy  Counsellor  at  Law.  Illustrated  by  Engrav-^ 
'  ings,    4to.  pp,  489.     London,     Cundee.     1807. 

THOUGH  Mr.  Janson  resided  for  many  years  in  Ame- 
rica, he  details  his  observations  as  if  he  had  performed  a 
rapid  toi^r  through  that  couptry,  and  gives  to  his  work  the 
geographicftl  arrangement  of  north  and   south.     He  first 
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perspires  and  grumbles  in  the  states  of  New  England,   and 
afterwards  leads  bis  reader  to  the  southward  to  listen  to  hia 
execration  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas.  The  curiosity  of  the  Anglo-Americans,  isexpose^d 
and  described  very  nearly  in  the  terms  of  Dr.  Franklin.   The 
excessive    heat   of  the  summer,   the  piercing  cold   of  win- 
ter, bed-bugs,  musquitoes,  processions  and  orations  pass  before  . 
us  in  review  like  the  pictures  in  the  shewman's  box,  nor  are 
we  able  to  observe  much  sagacity  of  discriuiiuation   in   the 
observations  on  these  subjects.  The  third  chapter  contains  an 
account   of  the  extent  and  population  of  the  union  :  the 
former  is  in   effect  if  not  in  reality   unbounded  but  by  the 
ocean,  and  the  latter  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  six  millions, 
and  to  be  i*n  a  state  of  rapid   increase.     The  country  not- 
withstanding is  very  thinly  peo,>leJ  when  compared  even  with 
the  most  barren  of  the    European  kingdoms.     When  we 
consider  the  great  distance  of  the  American  states  from  eacU 
other,  their dift'erent  climates  and  their  most  discordant  inter- 
ests, v^ith  the  spirit  pf  restlessness  and  rebeUioh  which  reigns 
universally  through  the  confederated  governments,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to   agree  with  our  author  and  many  others  who 
predict  a  speedy  divulsion   of  the  American   republic.     It 
would   be  an  event  we  conceive   not  less  beneficial  to    that 
country  itself  than   to    the   European   governments,  with 
which  it  has   entertained    an  insolent  and  precarious  cdn- 
Dection.     Jt  would   give  origin    to  a  balance  of  power  in 
America,   from  which  must  arise  in  its  turn  some  regard  to 
principles  of  national  honour  and  justice  :  while  it  would 
enable  the  respective  slates  to  pursue  without  controul  those 
plans  of  aggrandisement  or  security  best  suited  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  their  situation.     Whatever  may  be  the  event  we 
are  persuaded  th;At  even  in  our  own  times  an  opportunity  of 
judging  of  the  Ifuth  of  these  conjectures  will  he  afforded  to 
the  world,  and  America,  as  Europe,  will  be  occupied  by  a  mul- 
titude o^'  independent   states,  jealous  of    each   other  and 
equitable  through  fear  and  interest. 

The  manners  of  the  Anglo-Ameiicans  appear  tohave  been 
little  suited  to  the  taste  of  our  author,  who  in  va'n  expected 
that  deference  and  civility  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
in  his  intercourse  with  his  inferiors  in  weahh  \\i  the  ancient 
world.  We  have  long  known  that  iu  New  Ens];land  it  is 
liardly  possible  to  procure  a  servant,  so  high  is  the  spirit 
of  independence,  a,nd  so  great  the  facility  of  procuring  sub- 
sistence without  descending  to  the  degrading  silualiou  of 
a  menial, 

*  The  arrogance  of  (lomf^stics,  observes  our  author,  *  in  ibis  land  of 
jrepublicau  liberty  and  equality,'  is  parucuiarly  calculated  to  excite 
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the  astonishment  of  strangers.  To  call  persons  of  this  description 
servants,  or  to  speak  of  then  master  or  mistress^  is  a  grievous  affront* 
Having  called  one  day  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman  of  my  acquain- 
tance, on  knocking  at  the  door,  it  was  opened  by  a  servant  maid, 
whom  I  had  never  seen  before,  as  she  had  not  been  long  in  bis. 
family.  The  following  is  the  dialogue,  word  for  word,  which  took 
place  on  the  occasion  :  *  Is  your  master  at  home  ?' — *  I  have  no 
,  nlaster/ — *  Don't  you  live  here.' — *  I  stay  here/ — *  And  who  are  you 

then  ?*-^-*  Why  1  am  Mr. *«  help.     Fd  Have  you  to  know,  man, 

that  I  am  no  sarvant  /  none  but  negert  are  sarcants,' 

It  cannot  be  denied  thai  these  replies  were  not  likely  ta 
prove  agreeable  to  an  English  ear.  English  servants  are 
kept  at  a  grealeK  flistance  and  more  respect  is  demanded  from 
them  than  iVuin  those  of  most  otiier  nations,  precisely  be- 
^•ause  they  aie  more  nearly  on  a  fooling  with  the  master, 
who  dares  not  to. treat  theai  ill  beyond  a  certain  and  very 
li^mtted  point.  A  considerable  degree  of  reserve  and  hauteur 
is  necessary  to'prevent  the  barrier  from  being  wholly  over- 
leapt  ;  whereas  in  countries  where  the  master  knows  that 
he  may  kick  or  maltreat  his  domestic  to  the  fuUness  of  his 
fancy,  he' is  apt  to  disregard  minor  insolencies  which  can 
lead  to  no  more  serious  consequences^  and  which  he  can 
insla»)tly  repress  when  they  become  too  great.  Much  fami- 
liarity between  master  and  servant  is  a  sure  sign  that  the 
former  cpnsiders  his  authority  over  the  latter  to  be  com- 
pletely established.  These  views  we  conceive  to  be  generally 
irorrect  wherever  there  is  a  fair  CjW»petilion  in  the  market 
for  servants,  wherever  the  master  is  ^ure  of  being  able  to 
suit  himself  with  a  moderate  facility.  ,  In  the  United  States, 
from  the  plenty  of  land  servants  are  a  scarce  commodity  :. 
there  is  a  monopoly  of  them,  and  the  purchaser  is  unable  to 
insist  on  the  re(^uisite  goodness  of  the  article. 

Mr,  Jansen  gives  nearly  the  same  account  of  the  religion 
of  the  North  Americans  as  former  travellers  have  done. 
Tliere  are  numerous  sects,  none  of  which  are  assisted  by  the 
secular  arm.  In  the  northern  parts  more  austere  doctrines 
prevail:  in  the  southern  there  is  a  considerable  tendency 
to  throw  off  the  3U)lie  of  religion  altogether*. 

The- next  chapters  contain  a  long  and  uninteresting  ac- 
count of  public  characters  of  America,  and  of  some  parts, 
of.  thehistoryof  the  revolutionary  war,  whicii  might  have 
been  allp^e^her  as  well  omitted.  The.  city  of  Wastiington,, 
according  to  our  author,  makes  very  little  progress,  and  its 
silqation  is  not  so  admirably  adapted  to  unite  the  advantages 
pf  a  seat  of  goverum^ent,  and  of  a  comirtercial,  emporium^ 
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«  was  at  one  time  imagined.  In  facr^  it  was  founded  upon 
a  theory  which  has  every  appearance  of  being  false,  lliat 
the  American  slates  would  continue  under  a  federal  go* 
vernment.  The  shai'esoF  property  in  this  city  have  turned 
out  a  very  indifferent  concern,  and  we  should  suppose  are 
likely  to  turn  out  yet  worse  than  they  have  done.  Nothing, 
in  alt  probabihty^  can  postpone  the  disuniou  of  liie  compo* 
Dent  parts  of  the  traQS«>allantic  republic  to  any  very  remote 
period. 

A  long  account  is  given  of  the  American  theatres,  and 
many  minute  details  of  the  performers  who  have  left  Cog- 
land  for  the  western  continent.  The  greater  part  of  these 
have  socceevled  very  indifferentlvy  and  many  of  ihem  have 
fallen  early  victims  to  the  unhealthinessof  the  climate,  espe- 
cially in  thesouthern  slates.  We  should  imaM;iue  the  circuau 
stances  here  stated,  ifcorrcctjwill  aff(»rd  very  little  encourai;e» 
meot  to  emigrating  ucfors.  Hut  Mr.  Jansen  grumbles 
throughout  his  quarto,  and  loses  no  opportunity  of  sa^'inif  ill 
both  of  the  citizens,  the  government,  and  the  country  of  Ante- 
rica.  We  mu!»t  therefore  take  his  statements  with  due  allow- 
ance  for  his  notorious  and  unceasing  partiaUry. 

Some  strange  facts  are  stated  regarding  the  American 
bankrupt  law,  which  we  believe  to  be  less  jexaQ:gerated  than 
many  other  of  the  complaint8  ofour  author.  The  law  which 
permits  a  debtor  to  put  his  property  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
just  creditor,  by  investing  it  in  land,  is  alone  enough  to  give 
room  to  the  most  odious  abuses.  We  could  be  indig«]aut 
upon  such  a  subject,  andjnveigh  against  the  profligac^y  of  so 
atrocious  a  regulation;  but  when  we  recollect iiow  nearly  some 
part  of  our  ovn  law  corresponds  to  the  object  of  our  con- 
demnation, we  must  rest  in  conscious  silence  that  it  does  not 
belong  to  an  inhabitant  olEngland  to  take  up  tlie  gauntlet  on 
this  subject.  Certificates  of  bankruptcy,  if  we  believe  Mr. 
Jansen,  are  procured  in  America  with  a  scandalous  facility,* 
and  a  rapidity  which  must  be  altogether  destructive  of  good 
faith  and  honest  dealing. 

Our  author  gives  very  discoaraging  accounts  of  the  land  in 
America.  Bui  his  statements  are  obviously  tinged  either 
with  disappointment  or  spleen.  Nobody  will  believe  that 
all  or  even  a  considerable  part  of  the  soil  in  that  country  is 
ill-fitted  to  reward  the  toil  of  the  labourer.  It  certainly  wilt 
not  reward  his  indolence,  and  we  know  of  no  conntry  in  the 
world  where  a  poor  man  can  at  once  be  lazy  and  comK)rtable. 
It  is  undoubted  that  many  emigrants  have  been  swindled  into 
purchases  which  have  not  answered  their  ex^>ectations.  But 
It  is  not  less  qertain  that,  ip  the  majority  of  cases,  it  has  been 
Aiding  to  their  .own  inattention.    We  have  in  this  part  of  th^ 
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work  an  account  of  the  practice  of  cooking  land,as  our  author 
calls  it.  This  is  done  by  land  jobbers,  and  consists  in  fixing 
on  some  barren  tract  worth  nothing  for  any  purpose,  and 
in  planting  a  few  small  trees,  at  particular  spots,  iso  that  in 
eonveying  the  ground  to  the  unwary,  they  may  legally  de- 
scribe portions  of  it  as  running  from  such  a  mulberry  tree  to 
such  a  sycamore,  and  so  on.  'i  he  state  of  Georgia  is  si;rongly 
itt;cused  by  our  author  of  unfair  practices  in  the  sale  of 
iheirvvaste  landf^ ;  but,  as  Mr.  Janson  was  a  party  concerned^ 
and  conceived  himself  greatly  injured,  we  cannot  trust  impli- 
citly to  the  accuracy  of  his  statements. 

Most  of  our  readers  have  probably  heai^d  of  the  order  of  I  be 
Cincinnati  in  America,which  is  a  private  ass-ociation  of  such 
officers  as  served  in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  They  ^*^ar 
an  eagle  as  a  badge,  and  the  honour,  such  as  it  is,  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  eldest  male  heirs  of  the  original  associators. 
This  institution  excited  considerable  jealousy  among  the  de- 
mocracy of  America,  and  avery  amusing  satire  of  it  appeared 
and  is  inserted  in  this  work,  which,  it  it  were  not  too  long> 
we  would  transcribe.  It  is  indeed  the  best  specimen  of  Ame- 
rican composition  which  is  presented  to  us  by  Mr.  Janson. 
We  are  here  favoured  with  many  observations  on  the  Cin- 
cinnati, which  we  have  no  doubt  appeared  very  acute 
and  sagacious  to  their  author.  He  is  displeased  vrith 
their  motto,  and  proposes  a  new  one.  He  disapproves 
of  their  badge,  but  good-naturedly  observes  that  it  is  please 
ing  to  indulge  a  whim^  though  for  no  very  obvious  reason. 
But,  above  all,  he  is  scandalised  at  the  small  number  of  offi* 
cers  who  are  members  of  this  society,  and  thinks  the  claimfi 
of  the  militia  and  of  those  who  served  only  for  a  short  period 
loo  strong  to  be  forgotten.  He  would  give  some  of  them 
gold  medals,  some  silver,  some  brass,  copptr,  pewter,  ^  or  even 
a  hit  of  tin,  or  pot  meiai,'  He  would  permit  the  most  worthy 
to  wear  it  at  the  breast,  and  the  less  excellentat  the  brcechci 
poc/ce/,  a  most  extraordinary  place  for  a  m^dal.  The  rea- 
son assigned  for  all  this  elegance  of  arrangement  is,  that  We 
might  see  the  proportion  of  the  honour  as  well  ^  by  the  point 
of  suspension  as  by  the  bob  itself* 

Mr.  Janson  gives  a  very  deplorable  view  of  tVie  slate  of 
education  in  America:  boys,  he  asserts,  are  indulged  in  all 
manner  of  excesses  ^  and  that  he  j)as  often  seen  those  of 
wealthy  parents  intoxicated,  shouting  and  swearing  in  the 
public  streets.  Smoaking  of  segars  is  carried  by  mere  children 
to  so  great  a  length  as  sometimes  to  occasion  death,  as  appear! 
^rom  the  following  advertisement : 

*  Died  ia  Sal«»  Master  James  Veriy,  aged  twelve,  a  premising 
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yoitb,  whose  early  death  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  on  by  ex- 
cessive smoaking  of  segars.' 

In  the  southern  slates  there  is  one  set  of  people  called 
$Htigers  and  another  called  e/tveners.  The  first  c(  these  are  so 
named  from  taking  a  quantity  of  spirits  mixed  with  sugar 
and  mint,  and  called  a  slings  every  morning  before  breakfast ; 
the  eleveners  we  suppose  bei^in  at  eleven  o'clock  only  to 
their  execrable  potion.  But  Mr  Janson  leaves  us  a  little 
in  the  dark  as  to  this  fact,  having  thought  fit  to  veil  his 
meaning  in  an  oracular  obscurity  oi  language;  •  a  second  rate. 
consumer,*  says  he,  '  of  distillations  from  tiie  sugarcane,  the 
grape,  and  the  mulberry,  is  the  eltvencrs.'  We  do  not  pretend 
to  unravel  the  sense  of  this  profound  passage,  and  leave  it  to 
the  sagacity  of  the  reader. 

The  horrid  and  disgusting  practice  of  gouging  is  proved 
by  our  author  still  to  exist.  The  facts  which  he  gives  are 
contained  in  the  following  extract: 

*  Passing  in  company  with  other  travellers  through  the  state  of 
Georgia,  our  attention  was  arrested  by  a  gouging  match.  We  found 
the  combatants  fast  clenched  by  the  hair,  and  their  thumbs  endea- 
vouring to  force  a  passage  into  each  other's  eyes;  \vhile  several  of 
the  bystanders  were  betting  upon  the  first  eye  to  be  turned  out  oi 
i^s  socket.  For  some  time  the  combatants  avoided  the  thumb  strokp 
with  dexterity.  At  length  they  fell  to  the  ground,  and  iuan  instant 
the  uppermost  sprung  up  with  his  atitagonisi's  eye  in  his  hand  !  } 
'Ihe  savage  croiu)  applauded,  while,  sick  with  horror,  we  galloped 
away  from  the  infernal  scene.  The  name  of  the  sufferer  was  John 
Butler,  a  Carobnian,  and  the  firs^  eye  was  for  the  honor  of  th» 
state  to  which  tl\ey  respectively  belonged. 

<  A  brute  inhuman  form,  named  John  Stanley  of  Bertie  countji^ 
North  Carolina,  sharpens  his  teeth  with  a  file,  and  boasts  of  his  de- 
pendence on  them  in  fight.  This  monster  will  also  exult  in  relating 
fbe  account  of  the  noses  and  ears  he  has  bitten  off,  and  the  cheeks  h« 
has  torn. 

*  A  man  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Penrise,  then  living  iu  Edenton  m 
the  same  state,  attempting  at  cards  to  cheat  some  half  drunken  sai« 
lors,  was  detected.  A  scuffle  ensued;  Penrise  knocked  out  the  can* 
die,  then  gouged  out  three  eyes,  bit  off  an  ear,  tore  a  few  cheeks,  and 
made  good  his  retreat.' 

Another  favoarite  diversion  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
United  States  is  butting,  a  mode  of  combat  in  which  the  par* 
ties  imitating  bulls  rush  against  each  other  with  opposed  tore* 
beads.  This  practice  our  author  strenuously  asserts  is  not 
confined  to  negroes  alone,  but  prevails  equally  among  the 
white  oaeD.    Such  e^khibitiojii;  certaiuly  give  rise  to  no  ytrj 
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favourable  ideas  of  the  state  of  morals  and  civilization  in  the 
American  republic. 

In  the  Caroiiuas  Mr.  Jansen  gives  an  account  of  the  plea- 
sures of  bee-hunting  ;  and  his  deliraCy  is  greatly  shocked  by 
the  attendance  of  naked  negro  wenches,  on  which  occasion 
he  expressed  his  displeasure  to  his  landlord,  who  rephed 
with  a  tremendous  oath  '  that  he  could  not  make  the  b— 4 
wear  clothes;  and  that  he  had  two  months  ago.  given 
out  their  summer  suits,  which  they  tore  to  pieces  in  a  few 
days  to  avoid  the  trouble,  of  wearing  them/  We  have  here 
some  particulars  respecting  a  kind  of  small  ant  which  infests 
the  houses.  -They  are  said  to  have  an  acid  taste/and  as  they 
are  frequently  found  among  victuals  in  great  quantities^  ma- 
ny people  eat  them  rather  than  be  ^t  the  ti'ouble  of  brush* 
ing  them  away. 

From  these  wondrous  atchievemenl^  we  pass  to  another 
part  of  the  work,  bordering  somewhat  upon  the  extraordi** 
nary,  but  which  we  do  not  pretend  utterly  to  discredit.  Se 
lately  as  in  1804^  gold  mines  are  said  to  have  been  disco- 
vered i^i  the  Northern  Carolina,  which  promise  great  benefit 
to  the  proprietors.  The  first  portions  of  this  precious  metal 
were  found  on  the  property  of  a  native  of  Hesse  Cassel,  Mr. 
John  Mead,  (which  we  may  be  allowed  to  observe  is  a  most 
singular  German  name).  The  children  of  this  person  ga- 
thered it  in  a  creek  running  through  his  land  in  the  daily 
quantity  of  an  hundred  pennyweights,  and  Mr.  Mead  him- 
self found  a  lump  of  ore  weighing  no  less  than  twenty-eight 
pounds,  and  worth  fourteen  hundred  pounds  sterling.  On 
the  faith  of  finding  greater  treasures  tiear  the  same  place  a 
company  was  formed  for  exploring  the  country,  and  35,000 
acres  were  purchased  in  the  vicinity.  Considerable  quan- 
tities of  gold  were  found  chiefly  in  the  beds  of  rivulets.  It 
is  probable  that  the  hjlls  from  which  these  rivulets  descend 
contain  veins  of  this  precious  metal.  The  sand  of  the  streams 
has  been  found  to  yield  by  amalgamation  with  quicksilver 
great  quantities  of  gold.  A  mine  belonging  to  a  Mrs.  Parker 
is  related  to  have  been  discovered  in  a  very  singular  manner'. 
This  lady,  whose  demesnes  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gold 
country,  had  some  company  who  were  drinking  tea  with  her, 
Co  whom  slie  said  jocularly,  '  f  wish,  gentlemen,  any  of  you 
could  hnri  a  gold  mine  in  my  land.'  One  of  the  party 
instantly  replied,  ^  I  will  go,  madam,  and  search  for  you.* 
He  vveut,  and  speedily  returned  with  a  fine  specimen,  and 
»nce  tiMt  time  a  izreatdeal  more  has  been  grocurod. . 

All  this  sounds  very  fine,  and  men  Are  apt  to  be  dazzled 
with  the  sight  of  gold  thus  at  their  very  feet,and  requiring  pnJy 
io  be  iil'led.     It  appears  clearly  however  thai  these  po/tions 
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brought  down  by  the  mountain  streams  will  probably  be 
speedily  exhaMSted^  as  they  have  been  slowly  accumulated; 
after  which  the  labour  of  gathering  may  extinguish  the  pro- 
fit of  the  Carolina  gold  lands,  and  that  without  any  great 
Josstoihe  country.  Of  all  productions  of  the  earth,  the 
precious  metals  have  been  found  by  experience  to  contribute 
the  least  to  increase  national  wealth  or  national  strength. 
Gold  is  by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence.  It  was  computed 
by  Bergmann  that  it  is  more  generally  diffused  than  any 
metal,  iron  only  excepted.  Even  at  this  day  we  have  beea 
credibly  informed  that  near  Lead  hills  in  Scotland  gold  is  to 
be  found  among  the  sands  pf  the  brooks,  though  in  small 
quantities,  and  that  a  labourer  by  gathering  it  may  gaia 
about  ninepence  a  day.  But  as  he  can  get  more  by  working 
at  other  employments,  recourse  is  seldom  had  to  that  of  gold 
«eekiQg.  And  somewhat  similar,  it  is  not  Impossible^  may  be 
the  fate  of  the  mines  of  Carolina. 

Upon  the  whole,this  work  is  not  without  its  merits.  It  is  very 
large^  very  pretty,  and  has  prints  in  it^and  so  far  must  suit  the 
public  tasle  of  the  day.  it  shows  very  little  skill  in  copiposi-* 
tion,  and  none  at  all  in  arrangement*  It  isinfected  from  one 
end  to  the  other  with  a  querulous  discontent,  which  distorts 
every  object  and  tinges  the  performance  throughout.  The 
author  appears  to  have  no  great  talent  for  profound  remark^ 
and  the  chief  merit  of  bis  book  consists  in  presenting  to  us 
another  view  of  the  manners  of  the  Anglo-Americans  and 
the  appearances  of  their  country.  If  this  be  faithfully  done> 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  deny  some  share  of  praise  to  the 
author ;  (hough  we  must  be  permitted  to  repeat  the  expres* 
sioQ  of  the  writer  of  the  observations  on  Mr.  Carr's  Stranger 
in  Ireland,  an  author  who  appears  to  have  a  decided  hatred  to 
quarto  volumes  of  travels, with  the  title  of  *  Stranger,'  Who 
is  this  Charles  William  Jansen,  Esq.  i 


Art.  VI. — Hours  of  Idleness,  a  Series  of ,  Poems,  original 
and  translated.  By  George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron,  a  Mi- 
nor,     \2mo,  6s,  Longman,  Ssc 

'THE  opioion  of  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  poems  of  a  noble 
relation  of  mine,  "  That,  when  a  man  of  rank  appeared  ift 
the  character  of  an  author,  his  merit  should  be  handsomely 
acknowledged,"  can  have  little  weight  with  verbal,  and  still 
less  with  periodical  censors;  but,  were  it  otherwise,  I  should 
be  loth  to  avail  myself  of  the  privilege,  and  would  rather 
incur  the  bitterest  censure  of  anonymous  criticism,  than  tri- 
umph in  honours  granted  solely  to  a  title.'     Pref*  p.  ix» 
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Mist^rum  est  aliorom  incumberc  Fams?. 

The  favour  which  this  author  disclaims  we  willinglj  with-# 
hold  ;  sliil  more  readily  do  we  deny  ijiuj  that  which  youlh 
is  apt  to  expect.  From  a  spirit  ofjubt  pride,  he  asks  lor  hi* 
book  no  allowances;  i'roai  our  opiuiou  ol  its  real  merits  we 
offer  it  none. 

The  preface  annooinces  a  collection  of  trifles^  the  motley 
production  of  idle,  gay,  and  melancholy  hours.  To  waste 
pages  of  unmeaning  criticism  on  so  uuamhitious  a  work^ 
"Would  but  expose  our  wane  of  judgment,  and  provoke  the 
contempt  of  its  author.  The  few  specimens  which  we  shaU 
give,  require  no  praise  ol'ours.  Their  own  worth  is  sufBcient 
to  support  them  ;  and  no  reader  will  be  inclined  to  doubfc 
our  assertion  that  the  rest  of  the  book  contains  as  ample  evi- 
dence of  a  correct  lasle,  a  warm  im?jgination,  and  a  feelinj; 
hearty  as  exists  in  the  little  extracts  before  him.      ,    ^  < 

On  hating  'Sewstcad  Jibhcy, 

*  Thro*  thy  battlements,  Newstead,  the  hollow  winds  whistle; 

Thou,  the  hall  of  my  fathers,  art  iione  to  decay  ; 
In  thy  once  smiling  warden,  the  hemlock  and  thistle 

Have  choaked  up  the  rose  which  late  bloom'd  in  the  way- 

Of  the  mail-coverM  Baroma,  who  proudly  to  battle, 
Led  their  vassals  from  Europe  to  Palcbtine^s  plain. 

The  escutcheon  and  shield,  which  with  ev'ry  blebt  rattle, 
Are  the  only  sad  vestiges  now  that  remain. 

Vo  more  doth  old  Robert,  with  h«rp-strinc;ins:  numbers. 
Raise  a  flame  in  the  breast  for  the  v.ar-laiirellM  wreath  ^ 

r^earAskalon's  toweis,  John  of  Horiston  slumbers;. 
Unnerv'd  is  the  hand  of  the  minstrel  by  death. 

Paul  and  Hubert  too  sleep,  in  the  vallcyj  ()f  Cressy, 
For  the  safety  of  Edxinrd  and  England  they  felU 

My  fathers  !  the  tears  tw"  your  country  redrt-ss  you  ; 

How  you  fought,  how  you  died,  still  her  annuls  can  telK 

On  Marston,  with  Rupert,  'gainst  traitors  contemiing, 
Fcmr  brothew  eniich'd,  with  their  blood,  the  bleak  lield  j^ 

For  the  rights  of  a  monarch,  their  country  defending, 
Till  death  their  attachment  to  royalty  seal'd. 

Shades  of  heroes,  farewell!  your  descendant,  dopHrlin^ 

From  ihe  seat  of  his  Ancestors,  bids  you  adieu  I  ^ 

Abroad, of  at  home,  your  remembrance  imparting 
New  coiirajgCj  he*ll  think  upon  glory,  and  yotu 
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*  Thotif^  a  tear  dim  his  eye,  at  tiiis  sad  separation^ 

Tis  nature,  not  fear,  that  excites  his  regret ; 
Far  distant  he  goes,  with  the  same  emulation. 
The  fame  of  his  fathers  be  ne'er  can  forget. 

*  That  fame,  and  that  memory,  still  will  he  cherish, 

He  vows  that  he  ne'er  will  disgrace  your  renown  i 
Like  you  will  he  live,  or  like  you  will  he  perish ; 

When  decayd,  may  he  mingle  his  dust  with  your  own/ 

Hie  history  of  this  venerable  ruin,  connected  with  that 
of  many  of  its  old  possessors,  the  author's  ancestors,  de* 
serves,  and  obtains,  the  honour  of  another  poem  of  gi^ater 
length  and  of  more  correctness  (being  probably  composed  at 
a  later  period)  than  the  preceding.  The  conclusion  af« 
fected  us  in  a  very  peculiar  manner ;  and  while  we  warmly, 
entered  into  the  generou?  and  noble  sentiments  which  in* 
spited  the  writer,  we  could  not  but  hail,  with  tomething  of 
prophetic  rapture^  the  hope  conveyed  in  the  closing  stanza. 

'  Newstead !  what  saddening  change  of  scene  is  thine  1 

Thy  yawning  arch  betokens  slow  decay  ; 
The  last  and  youngest  of  a  noble  line 

Kow.  holds  thy  mouldering  turrets  in  his  sway« 

*  Deserted  now,  he  scans  thy  grey-worn  towers  ; 

Thy  vaults,  where  dead  of  feudal  ages  sleep  ; 
,  Thy  cloisters^  pervious  to  the  wintry  showers  ; 

These,  these,  he  views,  and  views  them  but  to  weep. 

*  Yet  are  histears,  no  eniblems  of  regret'     ■■ 

Cherish'd  affection  only  bids  them  Sow  |  \ 

Pride,  Hope,  and  Love,  forbid  him  to  forget. 
But  warm  his  bosom  with  empassion'd  glow. 

^  Yet  he  prefers  thee  to  the  gilded  domes. 

Or  gewgaw  grottos,  of  the  vainly  great : 
Ytt  lingers  'mid  thy  damp  and  mosiy  tombs, 

Nor  breathes  a  murmur  'gainst  the  will  of  fate. 

'  Hapl^  thy  Sun,  emerging ^  yet^  may  shinty 

Thee  to  irradiate^  mtk  meridian  ray : 
fortune  mqy  emile  upon  a  future  /me, 

And  Heaven  restore  an  ever  cloudless  day* 

No  man  was  ever  a  poet  at  nineteen,  withont  being  a 
lover  also  ;  and  Jiord  Byron's  heart,  if  we  may  judge  of 
it  from  his  verses^  is  steeled  against  none  of  the  warm  und 
tender  impressions  of  nature.  Of  the  aniatory  poems  ia 
this  collection^  many  are  extremely  pleasing^  all  are  easy 
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mod  anaffecteci^  and  (what  to  so  young  a  man  is  a  rare  and 
eitalted  praise)  free  from  the  slightest  taiqt  of  immodesty. 

His  *  Tale  of  Terror*  is  far  superior  to  the  generality  of 
those  productions  which  it  most  resembles;  we  will  not 
compare  it  with  the  best  of  Walter  Scott's  ballads ;  but  can 
truly  say  that  it  discovers  the  existence  of  powers  equ^l'to 
maintain  such  a  comparison.  ^ 

The  erave  and  laborious  follies  of  collegers  and  scbbol- 
meuj  which  occupy  the  largest  theatre  on  which  our  author 
has  hitherto  been  able  to  witness  the  fatce  of  life^  call  forth 
bis  talent  for  satire.  Prudence  has  not  yet  taught  him  to 
be  very  sparing  in  the  exercise  of  his  weapoq^  nor  experience, 
to  be  always  judicious  in  the  choice. of  subjects ;  but  a  few- 
years  or  months  will  let  loose  to  his  pursuit  the  '  higher 
gahie'  of  the  world ;  and  *he  has  enough  within  him  to  con* 
stitute  a  keen  and  successful  sportsman. 

But^  howe^ver  high  a  rank  he  might  attain  ia^  the  depart- 
ments of  love>  romance^  and  satire,  it  is  in  tenderness  and 
pathos  that  bis  real  excellence,  as  a  poet,  will  consist, 
Kone  of  his  compositions  have  afforded  us  so  high  a  gra- 
tification, because  none  reflects  so  clear  and  beautiful  an 
image  of  the  composer's  mind,  as  that  entitled  '  Chit^iisti 
Recollections,'  in  which  he  looks  back  (in  an  hour  of  sick- 
Bess  and  depression)  on  the  school  which,  he  had  lately^ 
i|uitted,  on  the  scenes,  the  pleasures,  the  cares,  the  passions, 
the  companions^  of  his  bovish  days,  to  which  he  had  lately 
bade  adieu.  He  views  them,  it  is  true,  with  some  of  the 
prejudices  remaining  to  which  his  past  situation  gave  birth; 
for  his  is  not  a  mind  from  which  impressions  either  of 
attachment  or  dislike,  of  gratitude  or  resentment  can  be 
ioon  effaced*  We  could  wish  that,  in  bis  writings,  at  least, 
the  former  only  had  been  suffered  to  appear^  without  their 
'contrasts;  but  his, spirit  is  as  ardent  as  it  is  lofty,  and  he 
is  not  yet  sufficiently  experienced  to  appreciate,  and  distin- 
{jaish^  the  errors  which  arise  from  want  of  judgment  and 
from  want  of  principle. 

We  return  to  pur  more  pleasing  task;  and  shall  seleet 
iucfa  passages,  as  can  give  pleasure  only,  from  this  delightful 
poem. 

"         -  V, 

'  Oft  does  my  heart  indulge  the  rising  tbought. 
Which  still  recurs,  unlook'd-for,  and  unsought; 
My  soUl  to  fancy's  fond  suggestion  yieids^ 

Axkd  roams  romantic  o'er  her  airy  fields ; 

Scenesofpiy  youth*  developed)  crowd  to  view. 

To  which  I  long  hava  bade  a  last  adieu ! 

Seats  of  delight,  inspiring  youthful  themes  ; 

Friends  tost  to  me  for  aye^  except  in  dreams  ;^ 
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Some  who  in  marble  prematurely  sleep, 
Whose  forms  I  now  remember,  bat  to  weep  ; 
Some,  who  yet  urge  the  same^c&olastic  courst 
Of  early  science,  future  fame  the  source  ; 
Who,  $tHI  contending  in  the  studious  race^ 
In  quick  rotation,  fill  the  senior  place!  ^ 

These^  with  a  thousand  visions,  now  unit^ 
To  dazzle,  tho'they  please^  my  aching  sifht, 

*  Ida !  blest  spot,  where  science  holds  her  reign, 
How  joyous,  once,  I  join'd  the  youthful  train ; 
Bright,  in  idea,  gleams  thy  Ipfty  spire. 
Again  I  mingle  with  thy  playful  quire  ; 
Our  tricks  of  mischief,  every  childish  ganie, 
Unchang'd  by  time  or  distance,  seera  the  same  ;       ^ 
Through  winding  paths,  along  the  glade,  I  trace 
The  social  smile  of  every  welcome  face. 
My  wonted  haunts,  ipy  scenes  of  joy  or  woe. 
Each  early-boyish  friend  or  youthful  foe ; 
Her  feuds  dissolved,  but  not  my  friendship  past, 
J  bless  the  former,  and  forgive  the  last. . 
Hours  of  my  youth,  when  nurtured  in  my  breast| 
To  love  a  stranger,  friendship  made  me  blest ; 
friendship,  the  dear  peculiar  bond  of  youthy 
When  every  artless  boso^i  throbs  with  truth. 
Untaught  by  worldly  wisdonqij^w  to  feign,  ' 

And  check  each  impulse  with  prudential  rein ; 
When,  a[l  we  feel;  our  honest  sopls  disclose. 
In  love  to  friends,  in  op^n  hate  to  foes :  .^^ 

JJo  varnish'd  tales  the  lips  of  youth  repeat,  ' 

No  dear-bought  knowledge  purchased  by  deceit  t 
Hypocrisy,  the  gift  of  lengthened  years, 
IVlaturM  by  age,  the  garb  of  prudence  wean  ; 
'When  now  the  boy  is  ripen'd  into  man. 
His  careful  sire  chall^s  ov^i  9oii>e  wary  plan;    - 
Instructs  bis  s^n  from  candour's  path  to  shrink. 
Smoothly  to  speak,  and  cautiously  to  thinji:  ^ 
Still  to  assent,  and  never  to  deny, 
A  patron^s  praise  can  well  reward  the  lie  ; 
And  who,  whe;^  Fort|iue's  warning  voice  is  heard^ 
Would  lose  his  opening  prospep^  for  ft  word  I 
Although,  against  that  word,  his  soul  rebel. 
And  truth,  indignant,  all  his  bosom  sivell/ 

Af^r  a  very  gmtefpl  tribiite  to  the  metnory  of 
^  The  dear  preceptor  of  hia  earlier  dayi^*^ 
who  rjelinquishe4  his  aitiiation  at  '  Ida^  some  time  prer 
vious  to  his  own  departure,  be  returus  to  his  friead%  a^^ 
thus  apostrophisea  them : 
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*  Dear  bdnest  race*  thougb  now  we  meet.no  more. 
One  las^,  lone  look  on  what  we  were  before ; 

Our  firsi  kind  greetings^  and  our  last  adieu, 
Drew  tears  from  eyes  unused  to  weep  with  you  % 
Through  splendid  circles,  fashion's  gaudy  world^    ' 
Where  Folly's  glaring  standard  was  unfurrd, 
I  plung'd  to  drown  in  noise  my  fond  regret, 
And  all  I  sought  or  hoped,  was  to  forget ; 
Vain  wish !  if,  chance,  some  Well -remembered  face. 
Some  old  companion  of  my  early  race, 
Advanced  to  claim  his  friend  with  honest  joy^ 
My  «y^  ny  heart,  proclaimed  me  still  a  boy ; 
The  glittering  scene,  the  flutterii^  groupes  around, 
Were  quite  forgotten  when  my  fneml  was  found ; 
The  smiles  of  ^uty  (for  alas !  Fve  known 
What  ^tis  to  bend  before  lave's  mighty  throne  ;) 
The  smiles  of  beauty^  though  those  smiles  were  dcar». 
Could  hardly  charm  me  when  my  friend  was  near ; 
My  thottghtr  bewildered  in  the  fond  surprise. 
The  woods  of  Ida  danced  before  my  eyes  ; 
I  saw  the  sprightly  wanderers  pour  along^     , 
I  saw,  and  join'd  again  the  joyous  throng; 
Panting  again,  I  tracM  her  lofty  grove^ 
And  friendship's  feelings  triumph'd  over  love. 

*  Yet^  why  should  I  alone  with  sUch  delight 
Ketraca  the  circuit  of  my  former  flight } 

Is  there  no  cause,  beyond  the  common  claim 
-  Endeared  taall  in  Childhood's  very  name? 
Ah !  sure  some  stronger  impulse  vibrates  here. 
Which  whispers,  friendship  will  be  doubly  dear 
To  one,  who  thjuftbr  kindred  hearts  must  roam, 
And  seek  abroad  the  love  denied  at  home. 
Those  hearu,  dear  Ida,  have  I  found  in  thee, 
A  home,  a  world,  a  paradise^  to  me. 

-  Stern  death  forbade  my  orphan  youth  to  share 
The  tender  guidance  of  a  father's  care ; 
Can  rank,  or  ev'n  a  guardian's  name,  supply 
The  lova  which  glistens  in  a  father's  ieye  ? 
For  this,  can  wealthy  or  title's  sound  arone^ 
Made,  by*a  parent's  early  loss,  my  own  ? 
What  brother  springs,  a  brother's  love  to  seek  ? 
What  sister's  gentle  kiss  has  press'd  my  cheek  ^ 
For  me,  how  dull  the  vacant  moments  rise, 
To  no  fond  bosom  link*d  by  kindred  ties ; 
Oft,  in  the  progress  of  some  ieeting  dream. 
Fraternal  smil^,  collected  round  me  seem, . 

.    While  still  the  visions  to  my  heart  are  press* J^ 
The  voice  of  love  will  murmur  in  my  rest  i 
I  bear,  I  wake,~and  in  the  sound  rejoice, 
i  hear  again^— — bat  ah  I  no  brother's  voice. 
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A  hermit,  midst  of  crowds,  I  fain  ipast  strajr, 

Alope,  though  thousami  pilgrims  fiil  the  way  ; 

While  these  a  thousand  kindred  wreaths  entwinCi 

I  cannot  call  one  single  blossom  mine : 

Wh^t  then  remains  ?  in  solitude  to  groan, 

To  mix  in  friendship,  or  to  sigh  alone  ?  ^ 

Thus  must  Tclitig  to  some  endearit^  hand, 

And  none  more  dear  than  Ida's  social  band*  ^ 

We  cannot  now  follow  the  poet,  its  we  W6uld  gladly  do, 
through  the  cbardcteristicbut  tender^  descriptioDS  of  threfe 
ar  four  of  his  moat  intimate  associates,  nor  totbe  conclusion 
of  this  affecting  poem,  which  does  dot  fail  short  of  the  pas- 
Baees  which  we  have  already  quoted*  Valuable,  jaa  Ibid  little 
coTlecUqa  is,  from  its  intrinsic  merit,  it  is  readered  moeli 
more  so  by  the  mind  which  p^uced  and  pervdet  it.  We 
must  now  advert  to  that  nobility  of  birth  wbiobi  we  disdaia 
to  use  as  an  apolc^y  for  faults  or  a .  beigbtener  of  beanlie^^ 
for  the  purpose  of  urging  th«^  writer  f  whose,  superior  genhat 
and  high  sense  of  honour  ar&  equally  apparent  in  his  works)  to 
follow  that  course  of  virtuous  ambition  for  which  nature  and 
inclination  may  best  fit  htm^  with  enerey  and  perseverance, 
and  thus  to  run  a  career  worthy  of  his  character  and  talenta, 
and  of  the  genuine  pride  of  an  illustrious  ancestry. 

I^t  him  also  remember  that  a  life  of  vigorous*  action  or  of 
severe  s|udy  is  not  incompatible  with  occasional  pursuits  of 
the  same  nature  as  those  behas  already  indulged  io;and, 
wherever  his  future  lot  may  be  cast,  w^  shall  continue  to 
entertain  a  hope  (notwithsUnding  the  act  of  abjuration  in 
his  preface)  ot  bailing,  on  some  future  occasion,  his  honoura^ 
ble  progress  in  the  ranks  of  poetry. 


Akt.  VIL—Fiew  of  the  present  State  of  Poland,  hy  George 
Surnett,  late  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford.  l2mo.  6s. 
Longman.     1807. 

THOUGH  Poland  has  been  blotted  out  of  the  map'  of 
Europe  by  the  infamous  spoliations  of  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  yet  we  have  just  seen  at  least  a  part  of  her  pro- 
vinces emerge  from  their  depression  and  acqtiire  once  more 
a  separate  and  independent  govemmt^nt.  We  bad  hoped, 
that  Buonaparte,  either  in  his  justice,  his  mercy,  or  hia 
wrath,  would  have  restored  Poland  to  the  dimensipns  which 
it  possessed  before  its  first  dismembern>eot ;  and  that  the 
country  would  have  again  ranked  among  the  greater  Euro- 
pean powers.     Perhaps  the  conqueror  m&j  have  made  his 
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.  forbeai'atice  on  thit  occasion,  the  price  of  conciliating  lhis« 
Bia,  and  of  oeu^raKziiig  the^hostile  (iropensities  of  Avstrli* 

,  Frtfssia,  which  Was  cenaibiy  most  deeply  implicated  in  Ih^ 
guilt  of  thel  partition,  appears  at  present  to  have  paid  the 
ivhdle  forfeit  of  the  crime.  We  are: stl ways  hkppy  to  behold 
such  a  striking  proof  of  that  moral  g^yernmeni  which  pre* 
sides  over  the  destiny  of  nations, '  as  is  •  at  presc^nt  evinced 
in  the  condition  of  those  srates^  who  planned  tad  etecti- 
ted  the  triple  partition  of  Poland.  '  Prussia  exhibits  in  the 

,  jtiost  fiwfuKmanner  the  retributive  justice'  of  God  ;  aiid  her 
fate  may  inform  other  nations  that  they  cannot^  With  peli^* 
manent  impufiity^'violate  thereat  rules  of  moraloblfgktroni 
•Ruasia  hka  be^uQ  to  feel  the  effects  df^tbatnnjustpartitiori'; 
mnd  Aaatria  will  probably  ere  lonj^exp^ri^Dce  a  still  greatef 
degneof buoiiKation^  which  she  has  amply nlierited  by  that 
Qttprincij^led  and  criminaltransaction;  >  The  threi^  crowned 
tobMnin  the  capitaU  of  Berlin^  of  Vienna,  and''6f  Petersi 
bvrgb,  who  conspired  to  plunder  the  then*defenc<^lefllslV]f)ej^ 
Uitle  ihobght  that  thek  atrocious  .rapaeity  'was  only^ayin^ 

*  lip  a  store  of  misfortune  and*  of  vengeance  for  their  sucbes^ 
iRNTs.  Thegreat  Frederick^  as  he  was /called/ "vrould  have 
hoen  ind^edigreat  if  he  had  been  just;  < -and  not  despisedthef 
providential  government  of  God.  •  •  •  •  •'  '  .  ^ :  •-  •  • 
y  These  refieetions  naturally. arose  in  our  minds  as  we  took 
iip'the^preseot  volume;  the  fale  of ' Poland/ hfke  thatjof  an 
oppressed  end  persecuted  individual^  faas^ excited  oilr  sym<^ 

^  nathi'es  and  interested  our'  hearts.-  -We  were' anxious  to 
fearn  the  present  state  of  the  country^  vrilh  the  tettiper^  sen* 
#  ^tiaieotSi  civilizationi  moral  and  intellectual  habits  of  th<e  peo« 
ple»    »JNor  havie  we  found  thework  of  Mr.' Burnett  tarren-of 
iun  u^ement  or  informatioiii;  it  is  indeed  A^very  agreeable 
performance ;  and  as  it  relates  to  apart  of  the  worldy  of 
which' little  is  known^  the  communication  will  be  thankfully 
received.'-^'  .-....'...••,.:•••.■■•.•'  ......-..-.;  •>.    ......••• 

)  Mr.  R  informs  us  that  he  was  absent  from  England'^abouk 
fif^en  DQontha^  during  ten  of -which  hi^'was-settl'ed  %a\Poi 
land ;  and  was  for  some  time*  an  inmate  in  the  family  of  ' 
Count  Zamoasky  ;  -who,  during  Mr.  Burnett's  stay,  was  not 
often  absent  from  Jiis  estate.  -  Mr.  B.  therefore  candidly 
confesses  that  he  did  o6t  enjoy  any  very  extensive  or  varied 
opportunities  of  observation,;  and  that  ibose  which  he  did 
possess  he  didnot  always  turn  toihebest  account.  Bntstill 
Mr  B/s  work  brings  us  acquainted  with  many  interesting 

E'  articulars  relative  to  the  interior  of  Poland.  The  author 
^  egins  his  6rst  chapter  with  an  account  of  Dantzic  and  its 
<;nviroDS.  ^  Mr.  Burnett  happened  to  be  at  Dantzic  during 
the  fair/  which  Is  kept  in  July  and  August^  when  the  towiv 
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becomes  a  place  of  great  resort  from  all  parts  of  Gerjnaoj. 
The  fair-people  sleep  in  their  booths,  oa  their  couDters,  or 
iirherever  they  c^n  be  best  situated  for  the  protection  of 
their  property  ;  aid  the  weather  is  usually  so  warm  at  this 
«easoQ  that  inen,women>  and  children  are  beheld  at  night  as 
joo  pass  along  the  streets^  enjoying  their  repose  in  the  open 
air.  Religion  is  not  much  in  fashion  at  Dantzic ;  the 
churches  are  but  little  frequented,  and  infidelity  is  said  to  be 
yery  prevalent.  Places  ef  public  amusement  are  not  so  thinly 
attended ;  and  the  theatre  is  open  on  Sundays,  agreeably  to 
the  custoni  of  the  continent.  Among  tne  gratifications 
which  are  also  permitted  on  the  Sunday  are  tumbling,  rope* 
dancing,  &c«  The  people  excel  in  their  feats  of  dexterity  ^ 
•On  the  rope.  The  common  dinner  hour  at  Dantzic  is  twelve} 
at  the  best  hotels  one  ;  at  the  hotels  the  company  dine  to-- 
gether,  as  at  Buxton  and  Matlock ;  but  ench  person  has  his 
lyine,  8cc.  to  himself.  The  merchants  live  well,  and  drink 
bard.  Champagne  seldom  fails  to  sparkle  on  the  table  ; 
though  even  here  the  price  is  high.  Bui  while  the  body  is 
so  well  taken  care  of,  the  mind  is  not  nej^'ected ;  the  town 
contains  some  good  libraries,  and  the  merchants  both  read 
and  think. 

The  surface  of  PolancI  is  in  general  flit,  witbout  any 
mountainous  arclivitres,  and  only  a  few  genile  swells! .  The  . 
cultivated  districts  are  greatly  ex ceedfd  by  the  uncultivated 
parts.  The  country  is  interspersed  with  numerous  forests, 
many  of  which  extend  for  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  in  every 
direction.  In  summer  the  traveller  is  delighted  with  their 
verdure  and  their  shade  4  in  winter  every  branch  bends  be- 
neath the  weight  of  snow.  In  the  soil  of  Poland  sand  is  said 
to  be  the  predominating  ingredient,  but  it  produces.every 
species  of  grain.  The  cattle  are  in  general  small  ;  and  fat 
meat  is  so  rare  that  the  beef  at  the  best  tables  is  frequently 
Itirded  with  bacon.  Mutton  is  ,far  from  common  ;  and  a 
flock  of  sheep  is  seldom  seen.  A  Polish  cow  is  said  to  be  great- 
ly surpassed  by  an  English  in  the  quantity  of  milk  which  it 
yields.  The  cheese  is  poor  and  hard  ;  pigs  are  seen  in  nu« 
merous  droves  feeding  on  the  stubble ;  and  poultry  every 
where  abounds.  The  horses  seem  stunted  in  their  growth, 
but  thjey  will  do  much  work  and  endure  great  fatigue.  The 
rod-buck  furnishes  a  frequent  and  delicious  article  of  food. 
The  meals  of  the  Poles  are  but.  scantily  supplied  with  vege- 
table food.  Ev^n  potatoes  are  not  often  seen.  Raspberries 
and  strawberries  are  the  most  common  fruits;  beer,  and  a 
spirit  resembling  whiskey,  are  the  usual  liquors  of  indigenous 
extractfon  ;  but  these  ^r^  said  to  be  very  indifferent  in  their 
kind. 
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The  dirnate  of  Poland  is  favourable  to  health ;  (he  cdiiT 
tinoal  variations  of  iemperaturej  which  distinguish  our  island^ 
are  unknown  there ;  the  seasons  are  regular  and  the  air 
serene.  Tlie  winters  are  long,  and  usually  intensely  cold  ; 
but  with  the  natives  winter  is  rather  a  season  of  pleasurable 
than  of  painful  expectation.  When  every  object  is  covered 
with  snow^  and  the  country  appears  the  native  abode  of 
frosty  the  Poles  find  abundance  of  diversion  on  the  sledge. 
On  the  sledge  they  will  sometimes  proceed  at  the  rate  of 
sevent  V  or  eighty  miles  a  day ;  and  they  often  travel  by  night 
as  well  as  bv  day.  All  sorts  of  carriages  are  so  contrived  as 
to  be  placed  on  sledges.  What  the  Pole  nH>st  dreads  is  a  rainy 
"Winter;  or  a  winter  attended  with  a  constant  interchange  of 
frost  and  rain.  When  the  spring  returns^  vegetation  proceeds, 
with  great  rapidity^  and  the  forests  soon  exchange  their 
white  robes  of  snow  for  a  mantle  of  the  richest  green. 

The  Polish  villages  are  usually  situated  on  the  skirts  of 
the  forests,  though  they  are  sometimes  seen  on  the  unshel* 
tered  plain.    They  consist  of  wretched  hovels  constructed  of, 
wood  and   covered  with  straw  and  turf.     When  a  fire  hap- 
pens^ and  the  wind  is  favourable,  the  whole  village  is  usually 
oestroyed.    The  towns,  of  which  the  better  sort  are   btiift 
with  brick;  are  usually  situated  in  the  plains,  often  in  the 
midst  of  a  morass ;  in  order,  as  is  supposed,   to  render  them 
more  difficult  of  access.     In   winter  these  towns  present  the 
most  dreary  aspect  which  can  be  imagined.   Waisaw  exnibits 
the  appearance  of  desertion  and  decay.  The  nobles  and  gentry 
have  abandoned  the  capital  since  liie  country  has  lost  its  polu 
tical  independance ;  stately  palaces,  which  itre  suffered  to 
go  oiit  of  repair,  evince  the  regret  6f  the  former  possessors^ 
and  high  grass  now  flourishes  m  the  courts.    The  ordinary 
vehicle   for  travelling  in  Poland  is  a  carriage  with  four 
wheels,  with  a  head  like  that  of  a  one-horse  chair ;  in  the  front 
lire  small  folding  doors  with  glasses,  which  may  be  shut  as 
occasion  irequires.     A  Polish  inn  exhibits  no  bad  specimen 
of  the  wretchedness  of  the  country  and  of  the  wants  of  the 
inhabitants!  The  moment  you  enter,  the  nose  is  assailed  by  a 
multitude  of  odours  of  no  very  grateful   kind ;  the  floor  is 
covered  with  filth  ;  and  ihe  most  squalid  penury  is  seen  with* 
in.     The  stable  is  said  to  be  the  best  room   in  the  housCt 
When  travellers  take  up  their  quarters  for  the  night  in  these 
miserable  hovels,  pallets  of  hay  or  straw  are  laid  close  to 
each  other  on  the  floor;  and  both  men  and  women  occupy 
contiguous  beds.    The  men  are  said  to  have  delicacy  enough 
not  to  pull  ofl^  their  culottes  ;  but  the  author  informs  us  that 
the  women  will  undress  to  their  shifts,^  and  get  out  of  bed  in 
the  morning,  close  by  your  side,  without  any  symptoms  of 
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modest  reserve  or  femioiDe  repugnance.  In  the  inferior  of 
Poland  the  inns  are  all  kept  by  Jews ;  and  though  we  may  not 
assent  to  the  prejudice  that  'Jen^s  na/t/ra//^ stink/  yet  we  ar6 
convinced  that  cleanliness  is  not  the  common  characteristte 
of  o  Jew.  Travelling  in  Poland  is  dear  notwithstanding  the 
badness  of  the  accommodations;  and  the  mercenary  propen- 
sities of  a  Jewish  host  do  not  contribute  to  lessen  the  ex« 
pense.  The  best  things  to  be  procured  at  the  inns  are  . 
poultry,  eggs  and  milk  ;  the  butter  is  usually  rancid  and  the 
bread  sour.  The  cnlinary  art  is  not  much  understood. 
Chickens  are  put  on  the  table  sprawling  with  their  heads  oi| 
in  a  platter^  swimming  with  butter,  or  rather  buttered  oil. 

Previous  to  its  dismemberment,  Poland  is  computed  to  have 
contained  a  population  of  about  fifteen  millions;  and  it  i^more 

;robable  that  it  hasincreased  than  diminished  since  thatevent^ 
'he  Polishpeasantry  are  said  to  be  ofsmall  stature,  to  have  little 
grey  eyes,  snort  noses,  and  hair  commonly  of  ayellow  hue.The 
peasant  women  are   represented  both   in  appearance  and  io 
manners  to  be  perfect  antidotes  to  love.  The  state  of  vassalage 
ivhich  prevaiU  in  the   country,  operates  like  a  blast  on  the 
moial  feelings  and  intellectual  capacity  of  the  people.  There 
isBo  spirit  of  exertion  or  improvement  among  the  peasantry. 
They  are  so  degraded  as  almost  to  have  lost  the  perception 
of  their  own  wretchedness ;  and  they  feel  none  of  that  ardour 
of  hope  which  is  excited  even  by  the  possibility  of  bettering. 
our  condition.     The  Polish  peasantry  havc^  no  political  ex- 
istence ;  and  their  miserable  appearance  serves  better  than  a 
thousand   arguments  to  prove  the  necessity  and  to  illustrate 
the  value* of  the    boon<     Men  of  narrow  minds  and  sordid, 
views  may  dispute  thevalue  of  civil   rights  to  the  peasantry 
of  any   country;  but  whatever  tends  to  raise  man  in  tb^ 
scale  of  humanity,  and  to  inspire  him  with  an  increased  sense 
of  bis  own  dignity  and  importance,  tends  to  quicken  his  acti* 
vity,toexslt  his  sentiments,  and  to  render  him  a  very  different 
kind  of  being  from  what  he  would  otherwise  be.     But  where 
<he  human  being,  by  a  long  continuance  of  servitude,  has 
been  changed  into  a  species  of  animal,  which  must  rank  in 
the  scale  of  existence  below  a  horse  or  a  sheep,  great  care 
will  be  requisite  to  let  the  tratisition  from  servitude  to  freedom, 
be  slow  and  gradual,  rather  than  rapid  and  immediate.     For 
sudden  changes  are  as  perilous  in  the  moral  as  in  the  physi« 
cai  constitution.     The  most  serious  disorders   would  etisue 
from  the  sudden  abolition  of  vassalage  among  the  peasantry 
of  Poland.     The  late  eouut  Zamoyski,  as  M\\  B.  informs  us, 
abolished  vassalage   in  six  of  the  villages  belonging   to  his 
estate  ;  butas  the  change  was  sudden,  and  no  previous  pre- 
parations had  been  mnde  to  ensure  the  success  of  thesciieme| 
it  was  not  attended  with  an^^  bene&cial  cousef|uenceSf 
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^Ha\ingno  distioct  coinprehension  of  what  freedom  meant,  but 
merely  a  mA%  notion  that  they  might  novr  dp  whar  they  liked,  they 
ran  into  every  species  of  excess  and  extravagance  which  their  cir* 
cumstances  admitted.  The  lands  were  worse  cultivated  than  before, 
•nd  the  small  rents  which  were  re()uired  pf  them,  they  were  ofteii 
vnable  to  pa^/ 

Withont  a  certain  portion  ef  moral  and  intellectual  culture^ 
man  cannot  be  expected  to  make  a  right  use  of  liberty.  Bufc 
still  it  may  admit  of  doubt  whether,  under  any  circumstances, 
liberty  with  all  its  incidental  evils,  be  not  preferable  to  slavery 
whatever  may  be  its  associated  benefits. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  agriculture  should  flourish  in 
Poland,  where  the  larger  part  of  the  land  is  ia  the  hands  of 
the  noblesse,  to  whom  the  majority  of  the  people  serve  only 
tts  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  ;'  while  a  class  of  in^ 
dependant  yeomanry  is  unknown.  The  average  crop  of  graia 
b  said  to  amount  only  to  six  to  pne  of  the  quantity  soh^d  ; 
bat  Ibis  is  as  much  as  can  be  expected  iri  a  country  where 
scarcely  such  a  thing  as  manure  is  to  be  seen.  'Enclosures 
are  little  known ;  and  the  farms  usually  include  a  space  of 
open  and  forest  land  equal  in  extent  to  several  parishes  iq 
England.  Where  properly  has  undergone  such  few  divisions, 
and  there  is  hardly  any  such  thing  as  a  middle  class  of  soci- 
ety, manufactures  cannot  be  expected  to  meet  with  adequate 
enconragement.  The  chief  retail  trade  in  Poland  is  in  the 
h^nds  of  the  Jews ;  Who  here  are  said  to  display  to  perfection 
all  the  money^geiting  propensities  of  the  Israelitish  race* 
Of  the  Polish  ladies  the  complexions  are  said  to  be  fair  and 
clear  ;  but  with  a  more  scanty  portion  of  native  red  than 
Ibe  linglisb  ladies  can  usually  boast.  This  seems  to  arise" 
from  the  effect  of  rowge;  of  which  the  Polish  ladies  make  such 
a  lavish  use.  The  young  misses  begin  the  practice  almost  be- 
fore they  are  out  of  their  teens ;  and  the  old  women  continue 
it  with  redoubled  avidily  to  the  extremity  of  age.  But  be* 
sides  the  liberal  application^  of  rouge,  on  which  we  are  not 
wilhng  to  bestow  the  meed  of  our  applause,  the  author  men- 
tmns  another  defect  of  a  more  criminal  species,  and  which 
ea^s  for  our  most  decided  reprobation.  Mr.  B.  tells  its 
Ihat, 

*  Even  in  married  women,  chastity  is  considered  as  ridiculous, 
and^n  anhmited  latitude  is  admitted  on  both  side^'.  Yet  in  cases 
where  the  husband  and  witehave  a  real  regard  tor  one  another,  they 
do  Hut  al^iays  view  with  perfect  indifference  symptoms  of  an  occasi* 
cnal  »rrangenn*nt  on  eiihcrside.  There  is  a  sort  ot  sePfishmtnt  in  af- 
frt-iion  very  (iiilicult  to  he  subdued.  But  ;again,  I  have  observed  \n 
({thcr  m^iauceb^  that  couples,who  havebeen  notoriously  and  etoinently 
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^nfaithfuly  not  only/reUin  a  mutual  affection  and  esteem,^  but  seem 
to  tike  each  other  the  better  for  their  respective  wanderings  ;  and  to 
observe  with  a  sort  of  roguish  approbation  any  preliminary  sigtis  of 
a  foreign  negociatron*  There  is  a  natural  prejudice  of  no  ordinary 
force  among  English  husbands,  which  makes  them  curious  to  know^ 
Wbetber  the  population  of  their  domestic  territories  is  Attributable 
exclusively  to  their  own  exertions,  or  whether  it  has  been  at  all  pro« 
moted  by  foreign  succours.'  This  is  a  question  of  less  anxious  inter* 
estin  Poland  ;  and  a  husband  perhaps  acts  wisely  in  treating  it  with 
philosophic  indifSpreiice.  It  is  not  uncotemon  to  go  entirely  through 
a  fami  ly,  and  to  remark  upon  each  you  nger  member —  that  was  the  fruit 
of  such  an  amour ;  that  of  such  another  — and  so  on;  and  in  this  man* 
ner  the  discon8f)late  husband  is  sometimes  bereft  of  every  laurel  he 
had  ostensibly  won  in  the  fields  of  Hymen^  6iC*  &c«*    . 

From  the  levity  with  which  Mr.  Burnett  speaks  on  this 
^bject  we  should  b$  almost  inclined  to  suspect  that  he  ap- 
proves of  the  scandalous  violations  of  virtue  which  he  re- 
lates. If  such  be  the  manners  of  the  Polish  ladies^  we  think 
that  they  are  not  likely  to  derive  any  great  increase  of  de» 
jpravity  from  the  late  incursion  of  the  French  ;  but  we  were 
oot  a  little  surprized  to  find  Mr.  Burnett  describing  such  a 
vitiate^  state  of  society  without  a  single  expression  of  cen* 
ktifte  or  abhorrence. 

'  In  !poIand  as  in  France  the  ladies  are  wont  to  hold  a  levee 
in  their  b^d-r6oms.  When  Mr.  B.  was  at  the  house  of 
Count  ^moyski^  he  informs^us  that  the  whole  of  the  com- 
jpahy  consisting  of  at  least  twenty  persons^  paid  9,  visit  to  the 
countess  in  her  bed-room.  The  far-famed  goddess  Cloacina 
is  said  to  have  ho  modest  worshippers  amongst  the  Poles-; 
tfvery  chamber  is  polluted  by  the  performances  of  her  devo- 
tees titi  une  chaise  percie.  But  we  must  inform  the  reader, 
who  ma^  perhaps  be  prevented  from  visiting  the  country  by 
the  want  of  some  more  decorous  temple  ot  necessity,  that  a 
patent  water-closet  has  lately  been  imported  from  this  island 
of  comfortablie  contrivance  ;  and,  as  we  suppose  that  the 
Poles  are  not  without,  the  imitative  principle,  we  hope  that 
mwCky  fa(:  similes  of  this  ingenious  invention  will  ere  long  be 
diffused  along  the  banks  ot  the  Vistula. 
'  We  have  no  bad  specimen  of  the  defective  moraHty  which 
is  prevalent  among  the  Poles  from  the  following  :  ^ 

^.  Every  person,'  says  Mr.  B.  *  on  going  out  of  his  room  must  be 
careful  to  lock  the  door  and  put  the  key  in  his  po<5ket.  All  the  low* ' 
er  domestics  and  a  great  number  of  the  principal  footmen  are  thieves* 
This  is  a  matter^  of  universal  notoriety,  yet  it  is  simply  remarked  as  a 
custom  of  the  country/ 

The  Poles  appear  to  be  great  consumers  of  animaUfood* 
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*  Of  the  great,  number/  sayt  Mr.  B.  *  of  substantial  dish^  wbictl' 
are  handed  round,  consisting  otten  of  five  or  six  and  even  more^  1  have 
observed  with  wonder,  that  scarcely  any  body  either  tnan  or  woman 
suffers  them  to  pass  without  taking  sofnethingfron  each»  and  that 
too,  no  insignificant  and  mincing  bits,  but  good  solid  pieces,  enough 
for  the  dinner  of  any  delicate  lady  in  England.  I  have  frequently 
seen  young  slender  girls  eat  as  much  as  the  most  robust  and  healthy  • 
man  could  desire.  Notwithstanding  thi»,  when  the  lighter  things 
come  round y  all  will  take  their  due  proportion.' 

.But  though  tliey  cat  much,  they  drink  little  ;  very  rarely 
,    more  than  two  glasses  of  the  stronger  vf  iaes  at  dinner  ;  aad 
'fiothiog  is  drunk  afterwards.     Many  persons  drink  none  at 
all.  . 

At  the  house  of  the  Princess  Czartoryska  the  author  wa* 
gratified  by  the  sight  of  a  reliqoe  more  dear  to  an  English- 
man than  the  bone  of  any  canonised  saint  would  be  to  il 
devotee  of  the  church  of  Home.  It  was  no  less  than  the  ge<p 
,  Buine  chair  of  tlie  immortal  Shakespeare,  which  tbeprincess 
purchased  when  in  England,  at  no  inconsiderable  price; 
Some  of  o<ir  Englidi  pedagogues  seem  to  think  highly  of 
the  i  posteriori  method  of  introducing  erudition  ;  but  we 
have  not  yet  been  informed  whether  the  Poles  have  derived 
any  dramatic  inspiration  from  placing  the  seat  ^f  honour  in 
.  'this  sacred  chair.  We  shall  now  conclude  this  article  witli 
returning  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Burnett  for  the  amusement 
which  we  have  obtained  from  the  perusal  of  bis  book^ 


Art.  VlIL— ^wctW  Alphabets  and  Hierogfyphic  Charncteri 
explained ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Egyptian  Priests,  their 
Classes f  Initiation  and  Sacrifices;  in  the  Arabic  Languftge, 
by  Ahmad,  Bin  Abubekr  Bin  Washih;  and  in  English  t if 
Joseph  Hammer  ^Secretary  to  the  Imperial  Legation  fit  Con^ 
stantinopie.     \L  }s.  boards.  London.     Micol.     4^o.  1906. 

'  THE  original  of  this  translation/  says  M.  Hammer^ '  was 
found  at  Cairo,  where  it  had  escaped  the  researches  of  the. 
French  savans,  who,  though  successful  in  collecting  many 
valuable  oriental  books  and  manuscripts,  failed  in  their  en- 
de^vburs  to  procure  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  hiero- 
glyphics.' This  was  reserved  for  the  researches  of  M .  Ham<- 
inier  and  his  coutltrymen.  The  author  of  the  present  volume 
is  sHid  to  have  lived  a  thousand  years  ago  :  and  to  have  en*: 
riched  the  literature  of  the  Arabs  by  precious  translations 
irom  forei^iJ  languages.  The  present  performance  is  highly 
<  unous  and  interesting,  not  only  as  it  exhibits  an  explana- 
|iouof  eighty  a^phabeU^  but  as  it  furnishes  a^key  to  the  hi-^ 
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cioglypbics.  Of  these  eighty  alphabetic  the  editor  thinks 
that  those  which  were  not  used  in  common  writing,  were 
employed  as  ciphers  among  different  oriental  nations.  In 
the  lastcbapieirofthe  work,  we  are  presented  with  the  Mim* 
s^im,  antediluvian  or  prim»val  alphabet,  which  is  singu- 
larly curious,  as  it  serves  to  shew  the  transition  of  the  hiero* 
glyphics  from  being  si^ns  of  words  or  things,  into  the  of^- 
Ice  of  simple  letters;  m  which  we  may  trace  the  mo- 
dificatioa  of  the  old  Syrian  and  Chaldean  alphabets.  The 
history  of  Hermes,  or,  as  he  is  called  by  the  Greeks,  Hermes 
TrismegisCus,  the  first  ancient  king  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
supposed  inventor  of  the  hieroglyphics,  is  involved  in  an 
impenetrable  obscurity.  We  usually  comprehend  the  kings  of 
l^gypt  under  the  general  name  of  rharaohs ;  but  the  oriental' 
historians  place  the  Hermesian  dynasty  before  that  of  the 
Pharaohs*  To  Hermes  Trismegistus  they  ascribe  the  tombs, 
catacombs,  temples,  palaces,  pyramids,  obelisks,  sphinxes, 
apd  all  theroyali  funeral,  religions  and  astronomical  monu- 
jBents,  which  astonish  the  traveller  in  Upper  Egypt. 

Bishop  Warhurton  thinks  that  the  hieroglyphics  were 
derived  flrom  the  pictfire- writing*  which  was  tne  mode  of 
writing  first  in  use  among  mankind,  as  was  seen  among  the 
Indians  on  the  discovery  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  In  this  writ* 
ing  the  object  was  to  represent  ideas  by  their  sensible  re* 
semblances ;  but  as  this  mode  of  composition  must  have  been 
very  tedious,  and  only  a  few  ideas  could  be  conveyed  in  a 
laree  space,  it  was,  in  process  of^time,  improved  by  the  kings 
and  priestsof  Egypt  into  those  hieroglyphical  representations 
pf,  which  that  country,  at  present,  furnishes  so  many  curious 
remains.  This  hieroglyphical  writing  was  an  abridgment 
of  the  former  mode  of  writing  in  picture,  and  was  effected 
principally  in  three  ways.  1st.  The  principal  circumstance 
in  the  subject  was  made  to  stand  for  the  whole ;  thus  a  battle 
was  represented  by  two  hands, one  holding  a  shield,  the  other 
a  bow  ;  a  tumult  or  insuirection  by  an  armed  man  casting 
arrows;  a  siege  by  a  scaling  ladder.  The  second  method  of 
contraction,  or  of  abbreviated  representation,  was  by  putting 
the  instrument  of  the  thing,  whether  real  or  metapnorical, 
for  the  thing  itself.  Thus  isn  eye,  eminently  placed,  was 
used  Co  signify  God's  omniscience ;  an  eye  and  sceptre  to  re- 
present a  monarch;  a  ship  and  pilot  to  express  the  governor 
mF  the  universe.  In  the  third  and  still  more  compendious 
methpd,  one  thing  was  made  to  signify  another,  wnere  any 
faint  resemblance  was  imagined,  or  observed.  Those  hi- 
eroglyphics of  the  first  species  which  approach  the  nearest 
to  picture  writing,  or  wh^ere  any  thing  it  represented  by  one 
or  more  of  its  sensible  resemblances  or  properties,  must,  of 
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course^  Ve  the  easiest  to  decypher ;  Int  the  most  ahridgeif  * 
modeof  hieroglyphic  writing  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
common*  from  the  greater  facility  wi^h  which  it  might  he 
CxecQted,  and  from  the  greater  obscurity  which  it  produced. 
Kow  the  ereat  object  of  the  Egyptian  kings  and  priests  was 
to  conceal  traths  with  which  they  were  acquainted  from  all 
bat  the  initiated  few;  who  were  themselves  bonnd  to  an  ia- 
Tiolable  secrecy.  Every  king  of  the  Hermesian  dynasty  is 
said  by  the  author  of  the  present  work,  to  have  invented,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  genius  and  understanding,  a  particular 
alphabet^  in  order  that  none  should  know  it  hut  the  sons  of 
wisdom.  Few  therefore  are  found  who  understand  them  in 
mir  time.  They  took  the  figures  of  different  instrnmentSj^ 
Uees,  plants,  quadrupeds,  birds^  and  their  parts,  and  of  pla- 
nets and  fixed  stars.  In  this  manner  these  hieroglyphical 
alphabets  became  innumerable,  likei  the}  alphabets  of  the 
Indians  and  Chinese.  ,  In  the  first  section  of  chapter  VI il^ 
the  author  exhibits  the  alphabet  of  the^pbiloso{)her,  Hermes 
the  great,  which  is  said  to  b6  used  x>n  the  obelisks,  pyramids^ 
xoouumeots,  temples,  &c.  from  the  time  of  the  first  Pha- 
ruohs.  In  some  of  them  we  observe  a  sensible  resemblance  ■ 
^  of  the  thing,  in  others  the  figures  (^ppear  quite  fanciful  and 
arbitrary. 

Of  these  hieroglyphics,  some  seem  formed  on  the  prin«!> 
ciptes  of  resemblance  or  analogy  ;  but  the  majority  appear 
to  be  entirely  conventional  or  arbitrary*  It  is  worthy  of 
reuiark,  that  the  hieroglyphic  of  God,  as  the  All-mercifql, 
seems  to  have  been  retained  in  the  ceremonial  of  Jewish 
^duration;  for  what  was  called  the  mercy-seat  in  the  sanc^ 
tuary,  was  surmounted  by  two  cherubs  with  extended  wings. 
I'hehieroglyphicof  sin  is  v^ry  emphalical  and  expressive^  . 
ttvor  is  well  depicted  by  three  crooked  lines ;  and  truth  by 
three  straight ;  the  owl,  which  is  used  for  the  hieroglyphic 
of  God,  is  the  same  as  the  Greeks'made  emblematic  of  the 
goddess  of  wisdom  I  the  hieroglyphic  of  planet,  seems  to 
indicate  a  knowledge  of  the  solar  system  ;  seven  orbs  are 
placed  around  one  common  centre;  and  a  space  is  left,  as 
if  the  inventor  thought  that  the  planetary  system  would  be 
enlarged  by  subsequent  di9coveries. 

Besides  the  hieroglyphics  which  were  made  the  represen- 
tatives of  things  or  words,  the  antient  Egyptians  had  also 
proceeded  to  the  fartheist  point  of  hieroglyphical  abbrevia- 
tion by  the  invention  of  characters,  which  stood  for  simple 
(pounds  or  single  letters.  This  the  author  calls  the  Shlmshini 
^Iphabet^  specimens  of  which  are  still  found  on  old  li^yp- 
tian  monuments.  He  says  that  this  alphabet '  was  inspired 
by  divine  revelation^  aqd  varied  in  four  diflfi^rent  manner^ 
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by  the  people  who  nsed  it^  viz«  the  Ilermesians^  the  Nabuthe* 
RXis,  the  SabeftQs  and  Chaldeans.  These  are  the  four  most 
antieot  people,  from  whom  all  modern  liations  have  derived 
their  writing/  The  author  relates  that  he  saw  an  one  of 
the  temple^  in  Upper  Egypt  the  representation  of  a  coffin, 
with  the  following  curious  hieroglyphical  embellishments; 
the  description  of  which  in  some  places  reminds  us  of  the 
imagery  in  the. Apocalypse^  or  in  the  prophetic  scenery  of 
Ezekiel.    There  was 


>: 


*  A  vine  growing  with  its  leaves  spread  over  it.  The  Lord  (God| 
was  standing  upon  the  coffin  with  a  statf  in  his  hand,-  out  of  the  end 
/which  a  tree  shot  forlh  and  overshadowed  it.  Behind  the  coffift 
was  seen  a  pit  full  of  hlazing  fire,  and  four  angels  catching  serpents^ 
scorpions,  and  other  noxious  reptiles,  throwing  them  into  it.  On  hi9 
bead  a  crown  of  glory ;  on  his  right,  the  sun^  and  on  his  left,  ihm' 
noon,  and  in  his  hand  a  ring  with  the  twelve  signs  of  the  lodiac. 
Before  the.  coffin  an  olive-tree  sprouted  forth;  under  the  branches 
of  which  different  kindsofammals  were  collected.  On  the  left  and 
a  little  further  back,  a  high  mountain  was  seeu,  with  seven  golden 
towers  supporting  the  sky.  A  hand  stretched  forth  frem  this  sky, 
poured  out  light,  and  pointed  with  his  •fingefs  to  the  oltve*tree» 
There  was  also  the  figure  of  a  man,  whose  head'waMn  the  sky  and 
who^  feet  were  on  the  earth.  His  hands  and  feet  were^bound.  Be* 
for^  the  lord  stood  seven  censers,  two  ^ots,  a  vase  filled  with  per- 
fumes, spices  and  a  bottle  with  a  long  neck  containing  storax.  Hie 
hieroglyphic  representing  <Jay,  was  under  his  right  foot ;  and  ^  ihm 
hieroglyphic  representing  night,  under  his  left.  Before  the  Lord  was 
laid  on  a  high  desk  the  boc|k  of  universal  nature,  whereon  a  repre- 
sentatipn  and  names  o^  the  planets,  the  constellations,  the  station'Sg 
and  every  thing  that  is  found  in  the  highest  heaven  was  painted. 
There  was  also  an  urn  filled  with  earth ;  and  half  with  sand ;  ftfae 
hieroglyphics  of  earth  and  sand  being  represented  therein  J.  A  sus- 
pended everburning  lamp,  dates,  olives  and  in  a  vase  of 
emerald.  A  table  of  black  bazalt  whh  s^ven  lines,  the  four  elements^ 
the  figure  of  a  man  carying  away  a  dead  body,  and  a  dog  upon  a^ 
lion.' 

We  must  leave  it  to  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Faber^ 
which  has  been  so  powerfully  evinced  in  the  explanation  of 
the  seven  seals,  seven  trumpets,  seven  angels  and  seven  yiaia 
in  the  A pocalypse>  to  discover  what  is  meant  by  the  seven 
golden  tower$,  seven  censers  and  seven  lines  in  the  above 
hieroglyphical  picture  ;  and  indeed  we  have  little  doubt 
,  bnl  that  his  potent  fancy  will  be  able  to  illustrate  the  inia<9 
gery  of  the  whole  piece  by  the  political  occurrences  of 
modern  tinjes.  The  dog  riding  on  the  back  of  the  lion  must 
no  doubt  be  a  sly  Egyptian  ini»endQ  again«t  his  present  ioi^ 
pcria'i  majesty  gfFra ace. 
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"  The  aDtfaor  gites  a  very  curious  account  6f  the  manner 
in  which  the  children  of  the  priests  were  first  separated  for 
the  service  of  religion  and  received  the  ceremony  of  con- 
secration. As  this  passage  ^rves  to  throw  some  ligbt  on 
the  Jewish  cuiStom  of  making  a  sort  of  religious  offering  of  • 
their  first-borj)  to  the  Lord,  and  at  the  same  time  serves  to 
explain  a  circumstance^  which  perplexed  the  enlightened 
Denon^  we  shdll  olFer  no  apology  for  extracting  it. 

•  When  a  child  was  born  to  them,  the  mother  took  it  to  the  priest 
of  the  temp1e»  where  triat  of  the  children  used  to  be  made.  She 
laid  it  down  on  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  without  speaking  a  word. 
The  priest  then  came  with  a  golden  cup,  full  of  water,  in  bis  bands, 
accompanied  by  six  other  priests.  He  said  prayers  and  sprhak led 
wat^er  over  the  child.  If  it  moved  and  turned  its  face  towards  the 
threshold,  the  priest  took  it  b^  the  hand  and  conducted  it  into  the 
interior  of  the  temple  where  there  was  a  coffin  prepared  bn  purpose. 
There  Ihey  said  prayers  and  performed  ceremonies  for  an  hpur. 
Then  the  priest  covered  the  face  of  the  cbild  with  a  silk  hankerchief ; 
a,greeo  one  for  girls  and  a  red  one  for  boys;  put  it  in  the  coffin, 
shut  it  up,  and  took  in  his  hand  a  stick  with  three  heads  made  of 
silver,  and  set  with  jewela  and  precious  stones.     The  father,  mother* 

.  aad  relations  of  the^chtld  entered  at  this  moment,  aiid  performed 
prayers  and  hymns  in  humble  devotion.  The  priest  then  struck  the 
coffid  with  hisstafftbrice,  and  cried  out,  *^  In  theuameof  the  Lord  thy 
€>od,  who  created  and  made  thee  exist  by  his  wisdom,  speak  but  the 
inmost  secrets  of  the  events  of  thy  lii^l  Amen,  amen;  for  ever  and 
ever  !''  The  whole  assembly  performed  seven  adorations,  and  then 
stood  up4  The  child  said,  Health  and  heaven's  blessing  'to  thee  I  . 
Tbe  priest  returned  his  greetings  and  said,  **  What  is  thy  name? 
In*  what  consists  thy  sacrifice?  and  what  means  of  subsistence  dost 
thou  desire  ?  At  what  hour  hast  thou  been  adorned  with  this  noble 
body  and  ihese  gracious  featuiK^s  (i.  e.  when  wast  thou  born  ?)  Art 
thou  to -remain  here  as  thy  brethren  ?  or  art  thou  only  a  travelling 
guest  i  I  ask  thee  in  tbename  of  God,'  the  all  vivytng,  the  unchange- 
able; the  eternal  one.  without  end  or  beginning,  in  whose  power  are 
all  tbingi  visible  and  invisible,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  the 
most  high  and  supreme  Being;  and  I  conjure  thee  to  answer,  and 
promise,  that,  as  long  us  thou  shalt  exist  in  this  world,  thou  wilt 
never  reveal  our  secrets  to  any  stranger.  The  child  ^promised  it  in  the 
name  of  truth,  which  is  written  on  the  table  existing  from  the  begin- 
ning of  things,  in  the  table  of  fate  preserved  in  heaven.  The  child 
was  then  told  that  he  was  received  among  the  number  of  tha  wise  and 
learned,  the  sons  of  science,  &c.  &c.' 

•  After  this,  they  opened  the  cofBn,  purified  it  virith  fumi- 
gations, and  performed  a  sacrifice  consisting  of  a  quadruped  or 
abh'd.  They  burnt  the  bloodshed,  purified  the body^and  wrapt 
it4]p  in  a  piece  of  fine  white  lineh,  an  hundred  and  twenty  fold 
.for  a  uiale;  and  sixty  for  a  female.    They  put  it  into  a  pot  of 
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carthi  and  depositCid  it  in  the  |)it  of  sacrifices.  AU  this  was  per- 
formed according  to  secret  rites,  known  to  nobody  but  tbem- 
selves ! !  M  .Denon  relates  that,wbea  he  was  at  Saccara,  more 
than  five  hundred  mummies  of  the  ibis  were  found  in  dsepuT- 
chral  cave,  which  had  been  embahned  and  buried  in  earthen 
pots.  Theaccountof  the  Arabian  writers  eludicates  tliis  dis^ 
covery  much  more  satisfactorily  than  the  conjectures  of  M* 
Denon. 


Art  IX.— ^«  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  David 
tiumfy  Efsq,  By  Thomas  Edbard  Ritchie.  Qvo.  lOs,  6di 
CadeH.  1807. 

THIS  performance  has  very  little  claim  to  originality; 
The  biographical  sketch  of  his  own  life,  drawn  up  by  Mr; 
Hume  himself^  has  furnished  almost  the  whole  of  thenar^ 
rative,  more  immediately  pertaining  to  this  celebfaterf 
character,  a  narrative  which  is  in  the  hands  of  every  reader, 
having  been  prefixed  to  the  later  editions  of  his  History 
of  England.  The  letters,  which,  in  the  biography  of  a  man 
of  learnings  far.nish  the  most  valuable  materials  {'or  forming 
a  just  estimate  of  bis  character,  are  most  of  them  taken  front 
professor  Stewart's  valuable  life  of  Dr,  Robertson.  They 
are  not  in  this  collefstion  retegattd  (as  Mr*  Ritchie  coxcom* 
icaily  phrases  it)  to  the  appendi^x,  but  incorporated  in  the 
body,  of  the  work.,  The  obligations  to  this  work  of  the 
professor  are  acknowledged.  From  what  other  sources  the 
others  have  been  drawn  we  are  not  informed.  Some  we  have' 
traced  to  the  same  excellent  writer's  life  of  Dr.  Adam' 
Smith;  and  we  believe  it  would  be  easy,  if  it  were  worth 
while,  to  trace  all  the  rest  of  this  literary  property  to  the' 
proper  owners.  The  compiler  has  undertaken  his  office* 
without  any  peculiar  feelings  of  respect  for  the  talents  and' 
character  of  his  subject.  Indeed  throughout  the  Vehole 
narrative  he  seems  studious  to  nfidervalu^  his  powers,  and^ 
to  confute  his  reasonings,  which  is  done  frequently  with 
much  coarseness  and  fiippancy^  With  thisdisposiiibn,  of 
which  they  may  perhaps  have  been  previously  informed,  we 
are  not  surprised  that  the  surviving  relatives  of  Mr  Hume 
should  have  refused  to  sanction  this  publication,  a  refusal 
which  may  be  implied  from  withholding  from  Mr.  Ritchie 
tbe  informatipri  they  possess  concerning  him,  for  which  he 
applied. 

Of  tliematexials- which  he  possessed  Mr.  R:  ha^  appeared 
determined  to  take  the  greatest  possible  advantage,  so  that 
from  the  bulk  of  the  volume  we  were  led  to  expect  a  store 
of  facts,  sufficient  to  gratify  the  most  prying  curiosity.   But 
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a  nearer  view  of  the  work  quickly  undeceived  us.    IS'ume^ 
rous  pages  are  filled  witb  matter  connected  with  Mr:  Hume' 
only  by  tUe  most  remote'  arnd  feeble  link  of  ^association• 
Within  the  first  tliirty  pages,   for  elkampkr^  becadse  Mr. 
Hume  first  introduced  himself  to  the  pubiic  a9  a  metaphy- 
sical writer,  by  his  unsucces^iri  '  Treatise  on  Human  Na-' 
ture,'  we  have  a  tedious  digressionr  on  the  rise  and  progress 
of  metaphysical  learning,  and  a  dry  and  Imrren  catalogue  of 
the   authors  by  whom  it  has  been  principally  cultivated* 
Not  contented  witli  wearying  our  patience  with  this  unin- 
teresting and  misplaced  detai),  several  pages  are  occupied  by 
a  list  of  the  commentators  and  scholiasts  of  the  philosophical 
works  of  Aristotle.    Then  we  have  the   titles  of  all  Mr^ 
Hume's  essays^  several  pages  of  corrections  whteh  he  made 
in  the  later  editions  of  bis  History,  and  a  whole  vdame  of 
tBfe  letters  which  passed  on  the  occasion  of  the  ridiculous^ 
dispute  between  Mr.  H.  and  Jean  Jaques  Rousseau.    Not 
contented  with  the  368  pages  which  this  and  much  other 
extraneous  matter  occupies^  Mr.  Ritchie  has  republished  ht 
49  appendix,  several  essays  of  Mr.  Hume^  which  he  himself 
thougnt  fit  to  omit  in  the  later  editions  of  bis  works:    A^ 
'their  author  by  this  omission  has  passed  his  own  censnre 
lipon  them,  or  at  leapt  may  be  thought  to  have  pronounced 
them  of  too  little  value  to  deserve  the  attention  of  posterity ,r 
this  attempt  to  prolong  the  period  of  their  existence  bears  n 
irery  doubtful  aspect  in  point  of  morality.    But  perhaps  tfais^ 
Tepublication  may  not  spring  from  so  sordid  a  motive,  asr 
upon  the  first  view  we  should  be  apt  to  conclude,    it  may, 
be  merely  the  effect  of  Mr.  Ritchie's  singular  modesty, 
ivliich  has  made  him  imagine  that  Mr.  Hume's  worst  writing 
ijirould  be  highly  gratifying  to   the  public  taste,  when  coti- 
trasted  with  the   best  of  his  own.     A  second  article  of  tbe 
appendix  is  a  republication  of  a  letter  from  Mr*  Hume  to  the 
authors  of  the  Critical  Review  respecting  Mr.  Wilkie's  Epi- 
goniad,  an  epic  poem,  written  in  the  year  1759.    The  work 
-which  bore  this  obscure  title,  has  for  its  sabject  the  second 
siege  of  Thebes  by  the  Epigoni  or  descendants  of  the  heroes 
celebrated  in  the  Thebaid  of  Statius..   A  tradition  remained 
sunons  tbe  Greeks  that  Homer  bad  taken  fbe  subject  of  his. 
second  siege  ef  Thebes  for  the  subject  of  a  poem,  which  bas* 
perished.     The  Scottish  bard  undertook  the  ardaous  task  of 
appearing  to  revive  this  work,  in  an  epic  poem  of  nine  books,. 
the  principal  heroes  of  which  are  mostly  the  same  as  the  per- 
sonages of  the  Iliad,  in  Mf.  Hume'a^opinion  Mr.Wilkie  bar 
executed  this  undertaking  with  so  much  spirit  and  subli- 
mity, as  almost  to  lead  us  to  imagine  that  he  had  found 
tt^e  los^iaaaH&gript  of  tbe  father  of  poetry^  and  had  made  » 
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iTaitbfQl  traifslation  of  it  into  English.  To  vindicate  thp 
merits  of  this  poem  from  the  censure  of  the  reviewers,  to 
p6int  out  its  beauties,  and  to  illustrate  and  confirm  his 
'  "ppiriion  by  specimens  of  the  work  are  the  objects  of  Mr, 
Hume's  letter.  These  specimens  undoubtedly  give  us  a  very 
ftivourable  idea  of  the  talents  and  genius  of  the  author.  The  ' 
language  is  chaste  and  elevated^ the  versification  correct,  the 
sentiments  appropriate.  But,  whether  the  subject  itself  b<^ 
unattractive  and  uninteresting,  or  that  the  execution  be  un* 
equal,  certain  it  is,  that  the  poem  is  forgotten :  and  after  4 
lapse  of  half  a  century  it  may  now  be  justly  asserted,  tl^at 
the  decision  of  posterity  has  confirmed  the  judgment  of  our 
predecessors.  A  third  article  of  the  appendix  is  taken  from 
the  supplement  to  the  collection  of  Rousseau's  works^  printed 
srt  Geneva  in  178^.  This  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
isame  narration  in  French  of  the  dispute  between  Hnme  and 
JRousseau,  with  which,  in  the  body  of  the  work,  we  had  beea 
^^tntted  almost  to  nausea  in  our  vernacular  tongue.  By  this 
ingenious  contrivance  upward  of  eighty  more  pages  are  add* 
ed  to  the  bulk  of  the  volume.  This  is  book-making  with  a 
vengeance  !  By  s^ch  arts  it  would  be  easy  to  expand  the 
history  of  Jack  the  Giant-killer  into  an  ample  folio  volume. 
With  this  view  of  the  general  comple^cion  of  this  volume^ 
^nd  the  evident  object  of  the  compiler,  we  Judge  it  not 

? roper  to  enter  into  a  minute  examination  of  its  cOutentSi, 
*he  public  however  cannot  be  displeased  to  sec  all  that  ba$ 
hitherto  appeared  concerning  a  man  who  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  great  ornaments  of  English  literature,  brought  to- 
gether into  one  body.  The  general  impression  which  is 
Hereby  excited  of  his  personal,  intellectual  and  moral  quali* 
ties  is  highly  favourable.  General  benevolence,  great 
amenity  of  manners;  a  temper  not  to  be  ruffled  by  acci* 
dents',  nor  susceptible  of  the  meaner  passions  of  envy  and 
jealousy,  were  the  prominent  traits  ot  his  character.  The 
foundations  of  this  disposition  may  have  been  laid  in  a  phleg- 
matic temperament,  the  gift  of  nature ;  but  it  was  cherished 
and  confirmed  by  his  studious  habits,  and  hi^  conviction  of 
the  great  importance  of  such  dispositions  in  the  necessary 
^intercourse  between  man  and  man.  hot  can  we  find  any 
well  authenticated  factsin  his  private  history,  in  which  his 
actions  were  at  variance  with  his  professions.  His  letters  to 
Dr.  Robertson  place  him  in  the  most  amiable  point  of  view. 
No  circumstances  were  so  likely  in  ordinary  minds  to  excite 
jealousy,  envy,  and  rancour,  a^ those  in  which  these  two 
eminent  men  were  placed.  Competitors  for  fame  in  the  same 
department  of  science,  cultivating  Very  nearly  the  same  his- 
torical groand;  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  situation 
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iwpre  hostile  to  a  sincere  and  cordifil  friendship.  Robertsoir 
loo/was  basking  in  the  sunshine  orpopular  favour,whilst  the 
labours  of  Hume  had  been]received  with  coldness,  and  their 
author  was  languishing  in  obscurity.  Cut  in  the  letters  of 
Mr.  Hunie  there  appears  so  much  warmtli  of  congratulation, 
so  much  sincerity  of  advice,  so  much  readiness  to  impart 
useful  knowledge,  as  set  beyond  all  controversy  the  candour 
and  integrity  of  his  heart,  and  evince  that  his  pretensions  to 
jphilosophy  were  not  belied  by  his  practice. . 

The  success  of  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Hume's  History  of 
Great  Britain  was  ^o  little,  that  in  the  first  year  no  more 
tlian  forty- five  copies  were  §old  by  the  London  booksellers. 
But  the  year  following  (1 755),  the  public  attention  was  much 
directed  to  the  author,  and  from  thence  was  ^naturally  called 
<o  tHie  merits  of  his  works.  The  general  assembly  of  Scot- 
land^ the  supreme  ecclesiastical  judicature  of  the  Scottish 
church,  has  been  Jong  divided  into  two  great  parties,  on^ 
professing  more  liberal  and  moderate  principles  than  the 
oiher.  The  more  zealou§  adherents  to  ancient  discipline 
werjB  scandalijZed  at  the  laxity  of  their  opponents,  and  took 
great  offence  a);  many  of  them. for  living  in  habits  of  f^end-^ 
ship  with  Kan^es  and  Hume,  writers  who  were  considered  a* 
the  apoatlesof  infidelily.  1'hey  determined  therefore  to  at* 
tack  these  authors,,  to  obtain  a  formal  condemnation  of  their 
doctrine,  and  to  follow  up  the. censure  of  their  principles  bj 
ian  excommunication  of  their  persons,  'j'he  example  had 
been  already  set  in  .London,  where  a  grand  jury  of  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  in  the  year  1754,  had  presented  the 
philosophical  works  of  Lord  Bpliogbroke  as  tending  to  the 
subversion-^. religion,  government,  and  morality,  and  beij;»g 
ngamsi;  his  majesty's  peace.  Tiie  low^  church  faction  of 
Edinburgh  resolved  to  iuxilatc  thjs  precious  piece  of  inrole-* 
ranee  of  the  high  church  fiujtiot^  of  London.  David  Huirhf 
having  set  his  name  to  bis  Philosophical  Essays,  wds  the  first 
object  of  atiack;  A  general  resolution  was  first  moved  and 
passed  into  an  act,  expressi-  e  of  ihe  pious  abhorrence  felt  bv 
the  assembly  of  infidel  principles,  which  are  subversive  of  all 
religion,  natural  and  revealed',  and  have  s-ich  pe"rnicii)us  influ- 
ence on  life  and  morals.  The  following  session  it  was  moved 
that  ttie  assembly  should  be  desired  to  take  notice  of  some  of 
the  infidel  writings,  and  of  their  authors  ;  but  that  if  it  should 
be  fouyd  difficult  or  improper  to  make  this  notice  too  gene*- 
ral,  it  was  proposed  to  confine  the  inquiry  at  present  toone, 
viz.  David  Hume,  EJsq.  who  had  publicly  avowed  hi»  writ- 
iff^s  by  prefixing  his  name  to^them.  The  motion  or  Arer-? 
tin y  (as  it  is  termed  in,  the  Scotch  courts)  introduced  iata 
tb^'assembly  ou  thii  subje^ct  gave  rise  to  very  loug  and  waVi^ 
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oiscu«*s!oti.s  between  the  contenclihg  parties  in  the  assembly, 
Mr.  Riic-liie.  has  given  the,?irguinentsused.by  the  orators  on 
each  side  of  the  question  at  griejit  length,  cppied   from  the 
Scots  Magazine  of  the  year  1756.    Not  contented  with  this,. 
he  has  added  the  proceedings  Jevelled  against  Lord  Kaiiies, 
\yhose  e$»a3's  published  under  the  signature  of  Sopho  had  of-» 
fended  the  zealots.     Several  pages  are  filled  with  the  answer 
of  Karnes's  advocates  to  the  oiiarges   brought   against   the 
essays;  an  ahswef  which  i$  eonjectujed   to  have   been   the* 
production  of  his  lordship*s  pen.     It  is  a  iT>«slefly  pej-form*' 
ance,  comprehending,  in  plain  and  energetic   language,  the 
most  cogent  arguments  in  favour  of  freedom  of  inquiry,  and 
liberty  of  reasoning,  in  all  matters  of  philosophical  specula- 
tion.    The  event  of  both'  the  persecutions  wa^  favoiirable  to 
the  caasfe'of  philosophical  lilierly,    the  processes  berng  dis- 
ikissed-by  a  v^'te  of  a  large  rtiojority  of  the  presbitery.     It  is ' 
certainly  sitagUlar,  that  in  drawing  up  hisown'memoifs  Mr.\ 
Hti«ie should  hfCve  been   wholly   silent*  on  an  affair,  which 
manv  i*^ould  have  thouj^ht  one  of  the   most  'remarkable  oc- 
ciirrences  of  their  lives.     In  points  of  controversy  bigotry  is 
seldom  confined  to  tyne-si'de  of  the  question:  and    the  petu- 
lant heretic  Will'oftert  court  a  moderate  degree  of  persecution 
with  asinueh  Cagernes^'s  a^  the  fierce  champion  of  orthodoxy 
willinflictit.'  The  conduct  of  Mr.  Hume  on   this  occasion 
shews  how  litdie  he  was'infliieAced  by  such  paliiy    passions,. 
and  llftft  in  the'  prublication  of  his  opinions  his  principal    mo- 
tive was  aft  fm  persua'sion  that  they  were  founded"ifi  ti^uth.  . 

We  think  that  we  can  understfind^why  he  chose  t6  pjf^s 
ovef  iti  ^ftencetiis  dispute  with  Rousseau.     He  could  not  but 
feel  the'ridtQtllousness  of  his  ^Wn  situation,  in  his  conduct 
towards li^dn^'io  whom  h<^  bore  strung  feeiihgsbf  good-will, 
and  to'  \*bom  be- had   performed'  essential  services,  being* 
inad€  the  sal^ct  of  s\idi  an  idlenontidversy.    The  dispute 
itself  was  ej^ce^dingly-'  cfeafabteristic  t)f  the  opposilfehumogrs; 
of  the  liien.  •.*Lo^^'Orf6rd,'*a't  that  titi^e  •w'^ll  liuo^vvtiu ndet* 
the  name  of'Horac^' Walpole,hadVritten,  wUh  more  wit  than 
good  natore,  a*  letter  to  Hou^s^ait  fnthename  of  the  king  6f* 
Prussia,  of  which  copies  being  taken,  'it  soon  fguiid  its  yiaj 
into  the  newspapers.  *  .vi'^t»  t  «    -^ 

The  foHowitig  is  a  transhiioii  of  tHisT jeu' d^Lsprjt :  ; ,   :* 

^  Mt  DbKhJeav  JiicQuts,         '•  '  '      '     ^["'  [ 

*  ywfrave  reriduhcTed  Geneva,  your  "native  fand.Srou^baye  been^ 
driven  from  Switzerland,  a  country  of  which    you,  h-^ve  mide  Stuch 
boast  in  your  writtngs.     In  V^ant^  yob  are  outlawed  :  con'ie  Vh'en  to 
»ie.    ladmiieyour  taleins,afid  amnisritnyselfwiib  your  r^Wries:'on' 
which,  howeverybyiAhe  way,yoti  bfesto\^^  loo  much  iimeand  attPiWion'. 
It  ii  high  timelo  ckow  prudent  and  iiappy  :  you  have  maJe  yoursilf  ^ 

*   -  •  **.#«/  uigitizea  Dy^vjv^v^^^Lv^ 
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sufficiently  talked  of  for  singularities  little  becoming  a  truly  grthi^ 
itian  :  sbow^your  enemies  that  you'  have  sometimes  common  sense  i* 
this  wvU  vex  them  without  hurting  you.  M^  dominions  o£fer  you  a^ 
peaceful  retreat :  I  am  desirous  to  do  you  good,  and  will  do  it,  if  you^ 
MQ  but  think  it  su(!b.  But  if  you  are  obstinate  in  refusing. my  as*. 
aistance.you  may  expect  that  I  shall  say  not  f^  woril  aboMt  it  to  any 
one.  If  you  persist  in  perplexing  your  brains  to  find  out  new  mis*  . 
fortunes^  chuse  such  as  you  like  b^t :.  I  am  l^ing,  and  can  maket. 
you  as  miserable  as  you  can  wish  ;  and,  what  your,  enemies  certainly 
uever  wiU»  1  will  cease  to  persecute  you,  when  you  are  no  longer] 
vain  of  persecution. 

*.  Your-sincere  friend. 

Unluckily  it  had  happenecl>  that  Hjume  apd  Whipple  bad| 
^lodged  at  the  same  hotel  at  Paris,  and  froni  ibis  apd  some, 
other  circumstances  equally  trifling,  poor  Rousseau  hastily^, 
concluded  that  the  former  must  have  been  let  into  the  Mscrefc^ 
cf  this  fabrication.  AnotlierMep  more  converted  hipi  ioto^ 
an  accomplice  ia  the  guilt,  and^  without  the  smallesl  proof 
or  probability^  he  roundly  charged  the  man  who  had  been  bis, 
friend  and  benefactor  with  a  plot  to  niake  him  ridiculoua  in, 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  with  baying  pVetiended  friendship^ 
ia  order  more  securely  to  become  th^  assassin  of  his  reputa*, 
tion.  It  is  carious  to  observe  in  bis  letters  the  change  Arom. 
the  warmest  expressions  of  love  and  admiration  to  the  mos^ 
bitter  and  dark  suspicions ;  and  tp  see  how  the  most  innocent^ 
words  and  actions  were  rapidly  made  to  agree  with  the;  airy, 
phantasms  of  his  disordered  imagination. 

In  appretiatin^  Mr.  Hume's  literary  charact^r^.apd  in  cri« 
ticizing  his  writmgs,  Mr.  Ritchie  has  the  oppohupity  of. 
bringing  us  acquainted  with  the  powers  of  his;  own  mind. 
Bat  we  are  not  persuaded  that  his  knowledge  ojf  the  principal | 
subjects,  on  which  Mr.Hume  treated,  is  sufficient! v  profound^ 
or  that  be  is  possessed  of  the  talents,  which  authorise  him ' 
to  become  his  .critic.    The  remarks  which  he  has  made  are, 
upon  the  whole  very  slight  and  trivial  \  be  frequently  asiserts- 
the  positions  of  his  author  to  be  erroneous,  without  proof  ;^^ 
and  sometimes,  while  he  contradicts  him  in  wof4s,  be  co«' 
inx^ides  with  him  in  matter  of  fact.    Mr.  Hume,  for  exaoaple^' 
bas  asserted,  in  bis  essay  entitled  Sceptical  Doubts  (a  title' 
which  Mr.  Ritchie  justly  condeinns  as  taatological)  that  onr . 
conclusions  from  experience  are  not  founded  bn  reasoning 
or  any  process  of  the  understandings    To  this  Mr.  I^tchiQ ; 
answers,   •  ...»-.    ^        .* 

*  That  such  is  the  frame  of  the  bumaa  raindi  that  if  it  once  ac-. 
quire  a  knowledge  of  an  object  by  experience,  it  b  drawn  by  an  ir« 
resistible  necessity  to  infer  that  the  sajae  qualities  must  reside  inland  ' 
the  same  consequences  follow  from  objects  in  all  respects  similar/ . 

*  ■    '    •'  uigitizea  Dy  v3\^v^p^L\^     ^ 
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Boi  this  referring oor  conclusions  fb  an  irresiuible  necessity 
is  nol  Ht  all  coniradtciory  to  Mr.  Home's  positfon,  and  is 
very  tM>ariy  the  same  as  tiie  hypothesis  which  ascribes  our 
belief  in  the  connection  of  cause  anil  effect  to  cusiom  or 
habh^which  M^  Hume  has  ])ropo2ed»  When  Mr. Ritchie  pro- 
ceeds to  observe  that  the  same  is  the  principfe  which  obliges^ 
A  man  to  assent  Xq  the  axioms  in  mathematrcs,  he  advaocM 
What  no  mathematician  on  earth  would  assent  to.  It  bft» 
ever  bee^n  maintained,  that  mathematical  truths  are  wholly 
independent  of  cKperience,  and  would  continue  to  be  trutb^^ 
though  the  universe,  wbich  affords  the  materials  of  eKperi^ 
ence,  were  to  cease  to  exist.  E)y  hazarding  such  positions^ 
Mr.  II.  has  betrayed  his  utter  ignorance  on  sobjects^  cod«> 
cerning  which  he  pronounces  $ff  dogmatically^ 

However  large  are  tlie  apparent  contents  of  this  volume^ 
we  are  persuaded  that  the  public  would  still  receive  with 
pleasure  any  memorials  ntpich  were  truly  authentic,  and 
drawn  from  original  sources,  of  the  celebrated  man^  whose 
name  adoiins  the  title  patge  of  this  compilatioo»> 


Art.  X. — Obs(rvatim$  on  a  Journey  ttfough  Spain'  and 
Italy  to  Naples ;  afid  thence  to  Smyrna  and  Constantino^ 
pie:    comprising    a  Description  of  the  principal  Placek 

'  in  that  Route,  and  Remarks  on  the  present  natural  and  po^ 
litical  State  of  those  Countries.  By  Robert  Semple,  Au^ 
ihot  of  Walks  and  Sketches  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; 
and  of  Charles  Ellis.  <2  f^ols.  8vo.  lOsMd.  Baldwins^  1807* 

]  WITH  a  just  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  Johnsoa 
once  said  that  he  could  write  the'  Life  of  a  Broomstick  .'^Before 
ati  author  undertakes  to  treat  a  barren  or  a  hackneyed  sub* 
ject,  he  should  narrowly  investigate  his  own  talent  for  accu- 
rate add  discriminating  observation^  vigour  of  thought^  and 
strength  or  iiteliness  of  illustratron.  A  self-examination  of  that 
Icind  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Semple.migbt  have  saved  the  writer  of 
this  'article  some  unpfofitable  labour.  We  may;be  content 
to  be  entertained  by  the  simple  narrative  of  a  traveller  who 
has  attempted  to  trace  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  or  the  month 
of  the  f^iger,  who  has  penetrated  to  the  regions  of  India, 
yfhich  are  yet  imperfectly  known  to  Europeans^  ot  whose 
industry  or  goocl  fortune  has  enabled  him  to  elude  or  defeat 
the  jealousy  of  the  Chinese  government.  But  when  '  Lisbon, 
CadTu^  or  I^eghorn  forms  the  limit  of  a  writer's  excursion^ 
the  world  expects  something  more  than  a  mere  delineatioh 
of  scenes  or  events^  which  have  nothing  pew  or  uncommon 
to  recomniend  them ;  it  expects  to  learn  something. 
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"When  th^  aforementidned  illustrious  writer  was  pressed, by 
some  of  his  irieods  la  )aj  before  the  pi2bli|c  an  accaunl  of  his. 
»hort  lour  in  France/  *  the  reason  of  my' not  doing  it  is  plain/ 
he  replied  :  *  intelligent  readers  had  seen  more  of  France 
than  1  had.'  *  But/  rejoined  the  supple  Boswell, '  suppose  a 
fece  has  been  painled  by  fifty  painters  before,  still  we  love 
to  see  it  done  by  Sir  Joshua:-  '  True,  sir,  but  Sir  Joshua 
earinot  paint  a  face  when  he  has  not  time  to  look  on  it/ 
A?^e  are  disposed  to' hope  and  believe  that  if  Mr.  Scrapie 
iwreto  weigh  well  the  last  unanswerable  argumekitj  he  would 
be  induced  to  call  in  all  the  copies  of  bis  present  tour  that 
l^emapn  unsold  ;  and: as  those  probably  constitute  the  '  whole 
number  printed,  except  the  one  now  on  our  table,  it  might  save 
hitn  the  mortification  of  being  added  to  the  long  list  of 
modern  travellers,  who  have  encountered  the  ridicule  of  the 

fiubtic.  Mr.  S.  travelled  thrpugh  Portugal,  Spain^  and 
taly,  as  fast  as  the  post  horses  or  mules  of  the  respective} 
countries  would  carfy  him.  Unprovided  with  inuoductions, 
be  formed  no  acq uaintances.  Destitute, .  to  all  appisaranoe^ 
of  taste  or  learning,  the  beauties  of  nature  and  of  art,  th« 
iiivjiiuable  remains  of  Romati,  Gothic,  Mbonsfi,  or  modera 
grandeur,  with  which  those  interesting  countries  aboun(^> 
wcxuld  hav^  been  lost  upon  him,  even  if.  his  time  ,for 
contemplating  theip  had  been  as  abundant  as  it  was  ac- 
tually insufficient.  Algeziras  was  the  only  town  in  which 
he  made  a^stay  of  ,any  length,  and  here  ^  he  was  de- 
tained near  two  months  by  the  objects  of  bjs  journey.' 
The  reader  is  nowhere  informed  what  those  objects  were. 
But  when  it  is  considered  that  Algeziras  is  the  great  resort  of 
the  privateers  and  gun- vessels  that  infest  the  entrance  of  the 
JMediterranean  for  the  annoyance  of  the  English  commerce^ 
we  a)*<?  at  no  loss  for  the  motives  which  led  an  American  to 
fix  his  residence  in  a  place  which  the  more  refined  feelings 
of  an  European  would  use  every  endeavour  to  avoid «  We  learn 
jfron%  the  writer's  pwn  account^  that  its  population  consistsen- 
tirely  ofadventurers  and  desperadoes  fiom  every  climale.and 
country,  who  have  come  hither  in  search  of  fortune.  *  The 
richest  inhabitants  of  the  place,' (he  proceeds)  \  were, a  few 
years  agOj  men  of  no  creditor  respectability,  even  amon^ 
the  banditti  of  Algeziras.'  Ju  this  agreeable  and  enlightened 
society,  ^id  Mr.  Semple  study  the  gimius  of  the  Spaniards- 
for  several  we<^ks.  But  where  are  not  Americans  to  be  found  I 
The  -(ews  of  the  modern  world,  they  are  every  where  busy  ia 
extracting  tlie  sweets  oflucre,—guocunquemodo  rewi-^indif- 
ferent  whether  it  be  from  the  industry  or  the  vices  of  the 
world. 
But  we  are  anticipating  our  author.     As  he  does  not  en- 
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tertain  a  hope,  (we  presume  his  reasoimWemodesty)  of  in* 
Btructing  the  world  by  his  Iralvels,  since  both  time,  opportu- 
nity«  and  genius  iailed  him,  Mr.  S.  doubtie^is  flattered  i»uuw« 
self  with  another  obtuse  writer^  that  he  ^  could  furnish  an 
interesting  narraliye  with  many  iticidents,  anecdotes^  jeifv 
d'esprit,  and  reaiarks-^.soas  to  make  very  pleasant  readiag*/ 
We  shall  therefore  extract  the  marrow  of  the  two  votumes 
before  U6,  and.siring jt;Ogether  a  collection  of  6uch  passages 
as  seem  to  be  peculiarly  enriched  by  the  .author's  wit.  Oi^ 
this  brilliant  anthology^  the  first  is  supplied  by  the  PoUu* 
guese  pilot  in  the  i\\i\A  page. 

*  He  is  ragged  and  raeagre,  but  not  badly  made ;  and  in  place  of> 
boots,,  he  hasfwo  wisps  of  straw  wrapped  round  his  legs.  Heseema' 
perfectly  conscious  however  of  the  dignity  df  his  character,  and  thut 
be  is  a  man  of  some  wdght  in  society.  He  gives  his  orders  with  pre-, 
cision^and  to  shew  his  consequence  reprimands  without  cause  tiie* 
sailor  at  the  hehn,  who  iu  return,  asks  bim  where  he  bought  liia 
boott/ 

The  prince  regent  of  Portugal  gives  occasion  to  the  se- 
cond: 

*  He  h^ads  a  procession  of  monks  better  than  any  man  in  Europf>, 

and  if  the  French  could  be  beaten  with  wax.tapors,  the  Portugue^ 
^igbtgive  peace  to  the  world.' 

The  Spanish  ladies  furtiisli  the  next  remark  of  ingenuity  : 

*  They  walk  with  freedom  ;  their  eyes  are  dark  ^nd  expressive,  and 
their  whole  countenances  have  that  bewitching  air  which  au  Engliih- 
aian  likes  well  enougl;^  to  see  in  any  woman  except  his  wife.' 

On  the  insignificance  of  the  river  Manzanares,  which 
washes  the  capital  of  Spain^  our  flippant  traveller  observes^ 

*  All  the  capitals  of  Europe  stand  upon  great  rivers,  or  arms  of 
the  sea,  and  therefore  the  Manziinares  shall  pass  for  a  river.' 

To  the  curious  and  discriminating  traveller,  Spain  is  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  £urepean  countries.  The  jea- 
lousy of  the  Spanish  character,  particularly  towards  those 
whose  religious  faith  varies  from  their  own,  has  combined 
with  the  want  of  accommodations  and  comforts,  to  deter  the 
footsteps  of  curiosity,  and  to  render  it  comparatively  an  un- 
Jcnown  region.  The  dying  embers  of  the  Romish  bupersti- 
iion  are  atiil  kept  alive  and  vigorous  in  Spain^  and  the  fabric 


^  Boswell.  Vid.  Lifeof  Johfison,  rol.  3.  p.  CSa. 
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74  Sfmpk's  Tour  to  Consiantinople^ 

«if  papal  si^perstitioD^  whose  rain'ous  decay  is  more  there  thaat 
htif  concealed  by  the  mist  of  distance  and  of  bigotry,  ap-> 
pe«rft  still  possessed  of  splendour  and  of  strength.  The  mix- 
litF^of  HcHuan,  Gotbic^aiid  Moorish  manners,  all  of  which  are 
|D  he  traced  inlhoseof  the  modern  Spaniards,  display  a  strik*^ 
if^g  dissimilaiity  from  those  of  the  other  component  parts  of 
the  great  t^ommon- wealth  of  Europe.  In  bis  description  of 
the  prado,  the  place  of  public  resort  at  Madrid^  our  author 
ixses  somewhat  above  himself,^ 

*■  One  very  broad  walk  adorned  with  these  founlanis^  js  tbrongtA 
every  $ne  evening  with  the  best  company,  and  on  Sundays,  the  king» 
fftteen,  ai^d  royal  family,  ride  iip  and  down  the  carriage  road^  and 
s^litte  the  people  constantly  as  they  pass.  It  ison  theprado  tha( 
ibe  strangev^  may  study  with  advantage  the  dress,  the  air,  and  the 
^it  of  the  S|Mi>iards  ;  ^r  t^en  aU  pass  in  review  before  him,  frofn  the 
prince  to  ,tke  beggar^  The  nobUman  alights  from  his  carriage,  and 
aaiinters  among  the  throng,  seemingly  careless  ahout  bis  fine  dres9« 
snd  thd  ornaments  at  his  button-hole,  although  nobody  glances  at 
them  so  often  as  himself;  the  citizen  dresses  in  the  mode  general 
throughout  Europe  thirty  years  ago ;  whilst  the  lower  classes  tha^ 
venture  on  iheprado,  still  wear  their  cloaths  thrown  over  the 
aboulder,  and  thus  preserve  the  last  reliquesof  the  ancient  toga.  Ail 
the  aoeii  wearlargf  cocked  hlits,  and  all  smoke  ^igars^  for  this  latter 
purpose  boys  run  up  and  down>the  prado  with  a  kind  of  alow  torch, 
which  burns  without  flaming,  and  serves  to  light  the  ^igais.  In  op^ 
position  to  them,  water  carriers,  with  their  porous,  earthen  vases 
and  goblets,  vend  the  cool  water  of  the  neighbouring  fountains  ;  and 
the  various  cries  of  lire,  fire,  and  fresh  water,  water,  are  •  heard 
above  the  buzz  of  the  mingled  crowd.  But  the  women  principally, 
attract  the  eyes  of  the  stranger*  Their  simple  and  elegant  dressj^ 
their  veils,  which  serve  any  purpose  but  that  of  Concealing  their 
faces,  the  freedom  of  their  walk,  and  their  looks  attractive,  but  not 
immodest,  tend  to  make  an  Englishman  forget  for  a  moment  that  they 
are  greatly  inferior  in  point  of  real  beauty  tQ  the  women  of  his  owi| 
country. 

♦  There  is  one  custdm  which  pleased  me  much,  and  which  no  wher^^ 
produces  so  striking  an  effect  as  on  the  prado.  Exactly  at  sunset 
the  bells  of  the  churches  and  convent^  give  the  signal  for  repeating 
the  evening  prayer  to  the  Virgin.  In  an  instant  the  busy  multitude 
is  hushed  and  arrested,  as  if  by  magic.  The  carriages  stop,  the  wo« 
jnen  veil  their  faces  with  their  fans,  the  men  take  olf  their  hats,  and 
breathe  out,  or  are  supposed  to  breathe,  a  short  prayer  to  the  proi 
tecling  Power  which  has  brought  ihera  to  the  close  of  a^^other  day^ 
After  a  short,  a  solemn,  and  not  an  unpleasing  pause,  the  men  bow 
and  put  on  their  hats,  the  women  uncover  their  faces,  the  carriages 
drive  on,  and  the  whole  crowd  is  again  in  motion  as  before.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  Catholic  customs  which  appears  to  partake  of  pie- 
fy  without  superstition^  and  divested  of  altars,  candlesticks,  tapers 
and  images.    I.  Mi  no  r^4^ctaa^e  -to  uncoyer  my  hei^d  an^opg  the 
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W>wd  under  so  noble  ft  canopy  at  the  Ta^U  of  Heaven,  wkere  i 
pf  the  sti^rs  already  begin  ^o  appear,  Thofie  around  me  mutter  « 
petition  or  a  th,anksgif  ing  to  their  favourite  ^jit,  or  to  (he  Mother 
of  God  ;  but  1  have  only  a  hei;etic  Mu>ugh  hear^fe^t  p^cr  to  oSer 
i{ox  thoie  far  distant  from  m^^  a  par^at|  i^  br^ther>  a  sisleri  oi(  ^ 
friend/  ^ 

The  apcoant  of  lh6  restraint  imposedev^n  on  private  coi^<^ 
yersatioQ  in  the  Spanish  aa^^tropQlis,  if  correot^  is  inuchbe<» 
yond  what  we  tboold  have  auapected^vea  froo^  the  combined 
^oftaence  of  a  despotic  goyernmcnt^  tim  rigour  of  |he  ioquisi* 
tioR,  and  th^  vigilance  of  a  fbreign  power>  jftu^w  oi;  tfh« 
^lifted  indigaatioii  of  aii  oppressed  peapjki 

*.  1  regret  to  fi^d  their  most  pjrivate  ^onversajtMOOs  cramped  by  tha 
fpSLT  of  speaking  any  thing  wbif  h  migh^  come  to  the  ears.ofajealoua 
govei:omeut.  I  ^ei  myself  lti(e  ail  the  rest,  iperely  m  appeadap^ 
and  one  of  tha  slaves  of  the  court.  Spies  wrapped  up  in  lai^ia 
cloaks  stand  a^  the  corners  of  all  the  streets.  Men  converse  here  ia 
i^hispers  and, shrugs,  and  I  ap  tired  of  being  constancy  remiaded  kf. 
i|By  friendsj  that  I  must  not  sjkak  wijlh  so  much  Creedooi.* 

When  the  Court  left  Madrid  for  St.  lidephooso^  Hlie  nhjeci^ 
pf  Mi:.  S^mpi^'s  journey,  rendf^red  it  proper  tor  him  to 
^lIpW  ili/  (f.  8d.)  Our  curiosity  ia  excited  to  know  the 
]^atui;e  of  those  objects,  which  aUernately  detained,  our  tra* 
yelleo  Justus  if  he  were  a  pickpocket,  ip  the  pvriieos  of  a. 
court*  and  the  haunts  of  the  loMreet  of  mankii^: 

The  cities  of  &gpyia  apd  Toledo,  with  the  royal  palaces  of 
St.  lidephonso  and.  the  Escuriai,  were  the  only  places  of 
Bote  visited,  by  the  author  before  be  took  his  departure  for 
Cadiz  and,  Algez)ras,  The  inhabitants  of  the  Strand  will  be ^ 
surprizjed  to  hear,that  the  noiseof  his  postillion's  whip.and  tho 
clattering;  of  the  horses  over  the  stones,  were  sufficient  to 
draw  great  numbers  of  people  to  the  windows  and  doors  of 
.  ihe  streets,' as  Mr.^S^oipte  c^uittedthe  capital  of  the  Spanish 
iponarchy.'  ' 

In.a  country  so  fertile  of  adiicentures  as  Spain  has  ever 
Ifcen,  the  reader  would  be  disappoiuted  if  be  did  not  hear 
spmetbing  of  murders,  qayern^^or  other  terrific  ingredients 
of  romance*  I^et  us  turn  to  the  only  dangers  which  our  au* 
tbor  has  deemed  of  su%:ient  ioxportapce  to  be  recorded : 

'  On  removing  a  mat  which  lay  at  the  bed*side«  I  found  that  it 
served  tp  cov|er  a  bole ;  the  entrance,  a^  1  saw  by  the  help  of  ray 
ikmp,  to  a  long  dark  vault.  This,  thought  I  immediately,  is  to 
answer  two  purposes;  fiirst  for  this  murderers  to  come  unawares 
upon  the  poor  sleeper,  and  then  to  cast  his  body  into.  After  some 
pause,  I  covered  the  hole  as  before,  and  then  piled  up  all  thethairs 
ia  the  room  upon  it  ia  such  a  manner, that  with  the  least  motion 
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Ihey  rauit' have  fallen  ;  then  having  bolted  the  door,  I  placeit  my 
|)i6l6ls  ready  cocked  nnder  mry  pillow,  und  thus  secured,  in  spite  of 
daggers  aixl  pule. faced  assafeins,  soon  fell  fast  asleep.  Nothing; 
disturbed  me  till  the  break  of  day,  when  my  postillion  called  me  at 
llie  bottri  had  itppoinled.  'I  tllen:tooir  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing this  dreadful  cavern;  and.  discovered,  oh, gentle  reader  !  that 
it  was  indeed  no  other  than  a  large  wine  vault  dug  underneath  the^ 
iioi»se,  and  the  ro^f  of  which  being  only  suj)j>orted  Iw  beams  of 
iiK>od,  had  ill  some  placci^  decayed* and  fallen  in/ 

•      '    -'    ■■■■>.  t  '     '  •'     '    '  ' 

•    •  About  two'lijagues  from  AWea  del  Rio,  as  we  wete  ascendiirg  » 
small  hiU,  1  ^bdleld  (wo-  met)   with  long  muskets,  tunning  as  if   to 
reach  the  summit  before  us.    My  gvifli^  called  out  that  they  were 
two  robbers,  which  appearing  to  me  very  probable,  I  preparied  for 
their  receptitm';  and  suffered   him 'to  advance  about  fifty  yards  ini 
irofit.     By  this   means  1   thdught  it  not  likely  that    the  robbers 
j«4»u!d  fall  upon  the  guides  seeing  that  I  was  behind  wel!  r^ounted, 
•armed  vtit^  prepared,  in  case  of  need,  to  attack  them.     H^d  we  been 
close  together,  s&  that  there  might  have  been  a'chiaiice  of  hitting  us 
lK>lh,  they  would  certainly  have  fired.    As  it  was,   they  halted  with 
the  utmost  compofture,  and  leaned   upon  their  long  muskets  while  I 
passed.     I  held  my  right   h^nd  upon  my  pistpl   in    the    holbt<rr» 
and  looked  upon   them  sternly.    'My  guide  was  already  so  fyr 
•head  with  the  baggage  that  it  W6uld  have  been  needless  to  attack 
me.  -  Their  looks  ^er^  wild  and  sava'ge  ;  their  dress  vCas  composed 
chiefly  ef  sheep  tfkins,  ahd  bffsideS  their  muskets  and  long  knives^ 
their  girdles   were   ituck  full  of^istols^     The^  were  the  onVy  rob. 
bers  1  saw  in  Spain ;  and  should'  any    traveller  find  himsielf  in  simi* 
lar    circumstances,' I  recommend  the  plan  which  1  adopted,  and 
which  I  bad  previoiuly  determined  to  par»i6.' 

It  seemsto  us  raore  probable  tliatj,  Jnsteadpf  robbers,  these 
formidable  gentry  were  nothing  more  than  hunters,  who 
lived  on  the  produce  of:  their  guns.  Tbej  oiuit  otherwise 
hare  been  very  j'oung  in  their  trade,  to  be  deterred  frona  their 
prej^  because  Mr.  Semple  '  looked  sternly  on  them  :'  and  after 
having  dispatched  or  secured  the  guide^  as  they  might  easily 
hsiVe  done  had  they  been  so  di^posed^  it  wpulcl  have  been 
very  hard  if  their  long  muskets,  long  kniye's,  and\girdles'/ 
full  of  pislols>  had  not  together  beqn  a  match  for  the  single 
heroism  of  "Mr.  Semple.  .  , 

The  period  at  which  this  gen tlejQfian  travelled  through 
Spain,  was  certainly  an  interesting  one;  It  was  at  the  lat- 
ter end  of  1 30 J)  and  be  reached  Cadiz  a  few  days  after  the 
!ever*memorable  battle  of  Trafalgar.  When  be  was  yet  at 
aome  distanceiroili  that  city,  he  lue-t  couriers  passing  in  all 
baste  to  Madrid.  Mention  was  made  of  a  great  naval  fight 
with  the  English,  but  the  reports  concerning  the  is^ue  were 
various*    As  be  approached  nearer  the  coast  accounts  be- 
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gAn  to  be  more  <lefiDite  and  more  ne^fly^  tesembliii^  the 
trulh.  He  met  a  Spanish  gentleman,  who  taking  htm  forji 
Frenchman,  addressed  hiin  in  ibai  langxiage  in  the  foliowiog 
strain  o^*  condolence :  - 

*  **  Ah,wliat  a  inisfortuw  is  this  !"  How  now,  said-L  *'  Hai?e 
you  not  htfafd  of  the  mibfortuite  o/  our  fleet  ?V  said  be,  still  takiog 
ne  for  a  Frenchman  ;  "  ther^  has  been  a  great  battle  wi-th  the  EJji^* 
lisb.  Your  Admiiai  Vilkne live  is  taken  4)ri6oner,  Ma^on  is'^iJed, 
and  poorGravina  i^  arrived  iaCad^eb^dly  wounded/  ** 

Again,  at  an  inn  on  the  road:     ^ 

*  During  Slipper,  the  attentfant  gave  me  a  doleful  narrative  of 
the.  dreadful  battle  which  had^lately  been  fought.  **  The  eueiuy," 
said  he,  "  deceived  us  j  they  showed  at  first  only  an  inferior  nooi^ 
bei'-;  but  when  the  battle  began,  five  and  twenty  fresh  ships  catoc 
and  joined  them.  Only  think  of  that!  five  and  twenty  fresh  sfai|is!. 
By  sea  these  English  are  innumerable,  and  fight  well  enough,  btit 
ky  land  they  can  do  nothing;     Ok  no^  par  tkrrano  valca  nadiu" 

We  shall  not  apologize  for  extj acting  every  thing  relative 
to  the  victory  of  Trafalgar.  That  day,  so  gloribua  to  oar 
national  prowess,  gives  consequence  to  every  trifle  connected 
with  it ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  places  adj^tceot  to  tii* 
scene  of  action,  together  with  the  feelings  of  our  vanquished 
enemies  on  the  occasion, the  moral  and  physical  effects  of  that 
eventful  conflict,  are  likely  to  interest  our  readers  at  ieasta« 
much  as  a n^  other  part  of  Mr.  Semple*s  narrative. 

*  The  ensuing  morning,  being  the  29th,  I  found  several  b<>ati  pre- 
paring to  pass  over  to  Cadin.  and  afccordingly  placed  myself  in  on^ 
ofihein  wilh  nDy  saddle  and  portmanteau.  I  had  not  been  lon^ 
ihere  before  a  number  of^sailoi-^!,  some  with  smalf  bundles,  others 
with  n«)th!ng  on  them  but  a  pair  of  irowsers  and  a  yhirt,  and  other* 
^ith  their  arms  and  heads  bound  up,  came  leaping  one  after  ano- 
ther into  the  boat  until- it  was  quite  full,  and  we  put  off.  They 
^ere  French  suitors,  whose  vessel  after, escaping  had  been  shipwreck* 
eiion  the  coast,  and  of  eleven  htindred  men  who  composed  the  crew 
on  il«»  mornmgof  the  battle,  only  ninety-four,  by  their  own  accouirt, 
had  ever  again  reached  the  land;  St>on  after  leaving  the'littlecwsck 
onxvhich  el  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria  is  situated,  we  open  the  whole  bay, 
and  some  of  ibe    terrible  excels  of  the  late  battle  became  visible. 

^  On  the  north-wekt  side,  between  el  Puerto  and  Rota,  lay  a  largq 
Spanish  ship,  (he  San  Raphael,  seventy-four,  broadside  upon  the' 
rocks,  bilged  an<l  the  waves  breaking  over  her.  At  the  boitom  of 
the  bay  was  a  birge  FrcM\cli  ship,  the  name  of  which  I  have  foi  got- 
ten, aground,  bnt  upright.  In  the  centre  towards  Cml'tz  Iny  4 
gioupe  of  battered  vessels,  (}vg  or  six  in  number,  bored  with  cannon 
fchot  ;some  with  two  lower  masisis^a-nding,  others  with  only  one  ancf 
*pitC€  o(  a  Uowsprit,  and  one  wiiliout  a  single  stump  remaining  Trot* 
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ktem  Ito  ^tekiK  «<  Tbet/*  siud  tiie  French  sailors^  "  was  the  ihfptJt 
the  brave  Magon,  aild  0)1  board  of  n^bich  he  ^m  kilted.  A  little  b^* 
lore  he  died,  he  caHed  for  one  of  hid  Surviving  officers,  and  pressii^j^ 
bis  hand,  ^'  Adieu,  hiy  friend,^'  said  he,  and  expired."  I  felt  th^ 
fo^ce  of  this  tribute  paid  to  the  memory  of  a  brave  roan  by  his  couh* 
try  men;  but  i^mcfflWingSome  of  his  narratives  respecting  the  Etig* 
Itsb,  recorded  In  the  pages  of  the  Moniteur,  I  could  not  help  thiiik* 
ing,  that  a  better  acqnaintahce  with  those  enemies  might  have 
4taught  biro,  if  his  koul  was  truly  getierous,  to  iesteehi  and  respect 
them*  As  the  wind  was  contratry  to  our  crossing  over,  the  boat  was 
^obliged  to  make  several  tacks.  In  one  of  these  we  approached  so 
hear  the  shore^  that  We  plainly  discerned  two  dead  bodies  ^hich  the. 
sea  had  thrown  up.  Presently  one  of  a  number  of  men  on  horse- 
back, who  for  this  sole  purpose  patroled  the  beach,  came  up,  and 
baving  observed  the  bodies,  made  a  signal  to  others  on  foot  among 
the  bushes.  Several  of  them  cAme  down  and  immediately  began  to 
dig  a  hole  in  the  saud,  into  which  they  dragged  the  dead*  Such  is 
ia  faint  account  of  the  scenes  to  be  observed  in  the  e«r'  of  Cadis 
«ight  days  after  the  battle/ 

And  again,  on  bis  arrival  at  Cadiz  r 

*  t  have  already  mentioned  some  of  the  effects  of  the  grteat  battle 
efTrafalgar,  visible  in  crossing  the  bay  of  Cadiz.  There  a  large 
Vessel  bilged  and  lying  broadside  upon  the  rocks,  a  second  strand^^ 
with  all  her  masts  gone,  and  a  groupe  of  others  which  ;seemed  to 
bave  escaped  as  by  a  miracle*  after  being  so  shattered  by  the  Bri* 
tish  cannon  ;  all  this  possessed  something  of  the  terrible.  But  in 
Cadi^,  the  consequences,  though  equally  apparent,  were  of  a  far  di& 
jferent  ntflure.  Ten  days  after  the  battle  they  were  still  employed 
in  bringing  ashore  the  wounded,  and  spectacles  were  hourly  dis- 
played at  the  wharfs  and  through  the  streets  sufficient  to  shock  every 
.  beart  not  yet  hardened  to  scenes  of  blood  and  human  sufferings. 
M^hen  by  tbe  carelessness  Of  the  boatmen,  and  the  surging  of  thesea^the 
boat  struck  against  the  stone  piers,  a  horrid  cry  which  pierced  the  soul 
arose  from  the  mangled  wretches  on  board.  Many  of  the  Spanish 
gentry  assisted  in  bringing  them  ashorf,  with  symptoms  of  much 
compassion  ;  yet  as  they  were  finely  dressed  ithad  something  of  the 
Appearance  of  ostentation,  if  there  could  be  ostentation  at  such  a 
moment.  It  need  not  be  doubted  that  an  Englishman  lent  a  wtJ* 
ling  hand  to  bear  them  up  the  steps  to  their  litters ;  yet  the  slightest 
false  step  made  them  shriek  out,  and  I  even  yet  shudder  at  the 
remembrance  of  the -sound.  On  the  lops  of  the  pier  the  scene 
was  aSecting*  The  wounded  were  carrying  away  to  the  hospitals 
in  every  shape  of  human  misery,  whilst  crouds  of  Spaniards  either 
assisted  or  looked  on  with  signs  of  horror*  Meanwhile  their  coro^ 
panions  who  bad  escaped  unhurt,  walked  up  and  down  with  folded 
arms  and  downcast  eyes,  whilst  wom^n  sut  upon  heaps  of  arms^  bro« 
ken  furniture  and  baggage,  w(th  their  heads  bent  between  their 
knees.  1  had  no  inclination  to  follow  the  litters  of  the  wounded  ; 
j'et  I  learned  that  every  hospital  ia  Cadi«  was  already  full|  and  that 
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Semple's  four  to  C^^mtctntijicfpte4  f§ 

^^tivents  andcharches  wer«  forced  to  be  appropriated  to  ttftf  re<?CfM 
tioii  of  the  remainder.  If  leaving  the  harbour  1  passed  through  tte 
town  to  the  pointy  1  still  beheld  the  terrible  ejects  of  the  battle.  JH 
far  as  the  eye  could  teach,  the  sandy  side  of  the  Isthmus,  bordwit^ 
on  the  Atlantic,  was  covered  with  masts  and  yards,  the  wtedcs  «tf 
6hips,  and  here  and  there  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Amo^g  crtbers  t 
noticed  a  tof)mast  marked  Krith  the  name  of  the 'Swiftsiifie,d«i 
the  broad  arrow  of  h^ngland,<  which  only  increased  my  «fixiety%« 
know  hnw  far  the  English  had  suffered ;  IheSpanicMds  siiit  contiiMH. 
ingto  aflfirm  that  they  have  Hist  their  chief  admiral  and  haK44ieft^ 
fleet.  While  surrounded  by  these  wrecks^!  mounted  ofi  ihecrMt- 
trees  of  a  mast  which  had-'been  'thrown  ashore,  an4  ita«ting  my  tyeA  . 
over  the  ocean,  beheld  at  a  great  distance^  setetal  masts  and  flw* 
t ions  of  wreck  still  floating  about.  As  the  sea  ^was  no^ ^kiioit 
<ralm,  with  a  slight  sweKl,  tbe  e%ot  produced  by  Cbffle  ob^cfshailiH 
it  something  ^«  sublime  nMsIancholy,  and  touched  th«^  sottl  willi  m, 
reroembraHqe  of  tbe^ad  vicissitiKles  of  hiiman  atfairs.  The  poKkyM 
of  floating  wreck  were  visible  from  the  ramparts;  yet  iM>t « lioat 
dared  to  tenture  oot  to  examine  or  efideavour  to  tow  them  m^  sock 
was  the  apprehensions  w^ich  still  filled  their  minds,  of  theenemy* 

*  Finally^  it  was  interesting^  although  in  a  diferejit  point  of  viear 
from  any  that  I  have  hitherto  touched  on,  to  observe  the  difeneuft 
ctTect  produced  oil  the  Spaniards  and  French  by  acomtaon  cakauiy. 
TheSpaniardf  more  thafi  usually  grave  and  sedate,  plunged  i«to« 
^    profound  melancholy^  seemed  to  struggle  with  himself  whether  he 
should  seek  within  his  sool  fresh  resources  against  unwilling  eaeines. 
or  turn  his  rrigc  against  his  perfidious  allies.     The  French^  o«  the 
contrary,  were  now  beginning  to  m^ingte  threats  and  indecent  oat^ 
i¥ith  those  occasional  fits  of  melancholy,  which  repeated  a »d  repeat- 
ed proofs  of  defeat  still  continued  to  press  i>pon  them,  as  it  wei'e,  t« 
spite  o£  their  endeavours  to  the  Contrary.     Not   oire  of  them,  bat 
.    'Would  tell  you,  that  if  every  ship  htai  fbaght   like  his^  the  Englitfh 
would  have  been  utterly  defeated.  Comiguoas  to  my  small  apartnwA 
at  theposaiia  was  a  ball,  where  a  party  of  five  and  twenty  of  thirt/ 
.  I^rench  soldiera  were  assemWecftvery  day  it  an  early  houY  to  dirnter- 
The  comoMiicement  of  their  meeting  was  generally  silent ;  bat  as  tiM 
repast  went  on,  and  the  wine  passed    round,  they  grew  loud  in  dis- 
course Jind  boastings.    One  had  slain  five  £nglish-men  with  his  own 
hand  ;  another  s<?ven,  a*id  sonic  could  not  even  tell  how  many  they  • 
bad  rid   the  world  of.     One  more  modest  than  the  rest,  had   <mif. 
killed  three ;  but  how  did  this  happen  ?  An  English  vessel  was  prcpar-* 
rng  to  board   the  ship  in  which  he  was.      **  A  i  abordage"  was  the 
universal  cry  of  the  French.  Meanwhile  an  unfortunate.  Englishtaan 
appeared  ready  to  leap  on  board,  when  the  ships  were  almost  locked 
together;  this  hero  brought  him  down  like  a  crow.     A  second  tooi* 
liis  place,  and  shared  tbe  same  fate.     Strange  as  it  may  appear  ts» 
wondering  posterity  a  third  succeeded,  and  w us  immediately  setit  »» 
follow  his  companions  into  the  profound  abyss.  '<  Alter  this/'  cried 
Tie,  with  aloud  oath,  **  no  more  of  them  shewed  themselves  there,** 
•*  Notif  non,"  exclaimed  his  comrades :  **a^res  <:ei€i  ih  nt  s'y,  sMtpl$9 
mmtraf  and  imrotdinlely  ten  of  them  tegan  to  taik  at  once. 
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•  After  paying  a  silent  and  invol^intary  tribute  of  respect  to  this 
Tatorotts  Frenchman,  who  had  on!y  kiUed  three  English nieti,  be- 
cause only  three  were  opposed  to  him,  I  almost  began  to  doubt  whe- 
ther my  eyes  l^ad  not  deceived  me,  in  the  terrible  symptoms  of  defesit 
which  I  imagined  to  have  observed  on  the  part  of  the  allies.  Biit 
the  conversation  of  the  naviil  oflScers  at  the  public  table,  where  I 
^ned,.  served  to  counterbalance  these  murderous  narrations,  and  to 
raise  my  opinion  of  the  French  character,  degraded  by  such  idfe 
iind  misplaced  rhodomontades.     They  canvassed  with  coolness  the 

-manoeuvres'  of  the  two  fleets,  and  the  cause  of  f heir  defeat.  Oum 
•hip  had  not  <kine  her  duty,   another  was  overpowered  by  numbers, 

,  »nd  some  had*  deserted  them  altogether.  These  and  many  otheir 
causes  wc/e  alledged;  "  but  after  ah,"  said  they,*'  their  fire  was 
terrible/'  Afaw,  apres  tout ^  leur  feu  ttoit  terHble,  In  two  things, 
and  only  two^  did  the  French  and  Spaniards  agree,  in  mutually  blam- 
ing «acb  other,  and  in  reckoning  events  from  o^ before  the  battte. 
Socb  a  thing  happened  so  many  days  before  the  combat,  or  so  mary 
^ys  after  it :  thiti  was  the  universal  mode  of  expression,  'i  he  bat- 
tle of  Trafa^gdr  seemed  to  form  a  neW  epoch,  from  which  to  com- 
pute events,  although  not  yet  marked  in  the  national  calendar,  likft 
4hd  coronation  of  an  emperor,  or  the  birth  of  a  prince/ 

Mr.  S.  ertibarfeed  at  Algeziras  on  the  I8tli  of  December,  an<t 
in  fifteen  days  arrived  at  Leghorn,  where  they  were  obliged 
to  perform  a  quarantine  of  double  tha,t  time,  though  la  the, 
midst  of  winter,  and  from  a  port  and  country, where  no  in- 
fectious disorders  had  for  some  time  been  prevalent.  Dur^ 
ingthis  month  of  confinement,  which,  must  be  one  of  the 
Jeast  agreeable  of  a  man*s  life,  all  the  enlertainment  they. 
found  was  in  hearing  the  ^ national  tunes  of  ^  Jefferson's 
march/ and  ^Yankee  doodle-dandy /with  which,  beingunder 
American  colours,  they  were  liberally  treated  by  the  musi- 
cians, who,  in  those  regions  of  harmony,  come  off  in  boats 
by  hundreds,  to  lay  contributuHis  on  newly-arrived  vessels. 

On  the  first  Sunday  after  his  landing,  the  author  wandered 
into  the  English  burying  ground,  where  he  found  the  tomb 
of  our  predecessor  Smollett,*  and  several  others  of  what  be 
calls  his  countrymen,  an  inaccurate  expression  enough  for  a. 
pro/essec?  American,  (p.  62.  vol.  ii.)  Instead  of  indulging 
his  sensibility  at  any  length  on  this  subject,  Mr.  S.  pru- 
dently contents  himself  with  the  following  cot^preheusive 
.assurance ; 

•  In  a  word,  my  iheditalions  on  ihis  occasion,  were  not  unsuited 
to  the  ^lace,  the  day,  and  this  our  isolated  situation/ 


.  •  Smollett  was  for  many  years  •  conductor  of  the  Critical  Review. 
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Oh  !  that  the  novdtsts  of  the  Minerva  press  Were  equally 
forbearing  ! 

At  Leghorn  the  author  was  fortunate  enodgji  to  meet 
with  two  agreeable  companionsi  in  the  persons  of  an  old 
woman  and  her  daughter,  who,  like  himseU,  were  going  to 
Rome.  The  first  occurrence  worthy  of  mention,  seems  to 
have  l)een  his  surprize  at  seeing  each  of  the  ladies  take  a 
spotmful  of  rum  with  their  coirce  at  breakfast.  The  seconds 
which  some  may  deem  itill  more  curiousj  is  the  method 
adopted  by  the  Italians  of  corking  their  wine.  It  is 
jcept  in  flasks  with  long  narrow  necks,  and  a  little  oil  ia 
poured  on  the  top,  instead  of  corks.  The  air  is  thereby 
eifectually  excluded  from  the  wine ;  but  the  flask,  of  cohrse, 
oMist  always  ^be  kept  upright,  until  the  time  of  being  used^ 
wfi^n  the  oil  is  imbibed  by  means  of  a  little  cotton  wool. 

The  first  night  they  slept  at  Fornacetti,  the  second  at 
Peggibonzi,  at  which  latter  place  we  have  the  following 
piece  of  information  :  I  ■   ' 

*  As  usual,  the  vettorino  sat  down  with  us  at  table,  and  chased 
away  the  tedious  hours  by  r«iations,  which  made  our  Italian  ladies 
laugb,  and^  would  have  made  au  English  servant  girl  bluih.  After 
sapper  I  found  the  bed  chamber,  and  all  the  accommodations,  very 
similar  to  those  of  Fornacetti,  except^.and  this  except  must  for  ever 
remain  a  blank  in  the  history  of  my  travels/ 

Ho  indifference  can  be  so  great  as  to  resist  speculating  on 
the  nature  of  this  grand  secret.  Was  it  a  disappointment 
similar  to  that  experienced  by  Horace  on  a  similar  occasion^ 
and  when  travelling  in  the  same  country?  ^  Hie  ego  men-- 
dac€t/i,  ifc.'.  Does  Mr.  S.  mean  to  insinuate  aught  to  the  dis* 
honor  of  his  fair  and  juvenile  companion, whose  good  nature 
and  familiarity  he  elsewhere  extols  i  Or  was  it  merely  the 
contagion  of  the  first  sentence  of  the  above  extract, 
which  suggested  to  Mr«  S.  the  idea  of  at  once  exciting  with* 
out  gratifying  the  curiosity  of  the  reader,  and  indulging  a 
xvanity,  common,  we  believe,  to  all  men  i 

We  could  have  dispensed  with  the  information  which  is 

fravely  given  in  p^  47,  that  Rome  is  still  ^  seated  near  the 
.  'yber/ 

The  ruins  and  curiosities  of  the  mistress  of  the  antient 
world,  had  but  few  attractions  for  the  native  of  a  new  one^ 
He  did  indeed  visit  St.  Peter's,  and  after  devoting  a  page  of 
pity  to  those  who  worshipped  the  .statue  of  the  apostle  by 
'rubbing  their  beads  backwards  and  forwards  against  the 
sole  of  bis  foot»  he  hurries  on  to  Naples.  On  the  road  be 
overtook  two  French  gentlemen  who  were  also  on  their 
travels.  One  of  them  said  he  could  talk  a  little  Englitfa, 
Crit.Rkv.  Vol.  la.  Scptmbcr,  1907.  G 
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.Onoi^r  author'*  requesting  tq^  hie^r  him,  wi?  »r^  toM 
-  that  he  commenced  as  follows  : '  Yes,  sare,  rost  bif,  G— daw, 
milord  Jean/  Without  any  hesitaUop,  we  profejfs  our  utter 
disbelief,  tb^tany  Frenchman,  eveo  wioag  the  lower  pr<kff* 
of  that  weiUbred  people,  ever  uttered  so  absurd^a  sentenc^^ 
,  But  we  a^e  dwelling  too  much  at  length  oa  this  p^ltrj 
work,  from  which  we  can  extract  nothing  bat  pertoe9s  apd 
vulgarity.  We  shall  rapidly  dismiss  him  to  Sicily,  Malta, 
Smyrna,  and  Constantinople.  .H'\»  stay  at  these  places  fur- 
Irishes  a  journal  which  Occupies  half  a  tolume,  equally  inw- 
Did  with  what  precedes  it.  When  oo  board  a  Turkiah  veavei, 
Jh^  is  Wuck  by  one  of  the  Mussulman  sailora,  whom  he  mith 

{feat  iadigQation  attacks  and  upsets  in  an  iuj^^ot,  telling 
im  at  the  saJ9iq  time  that  be  19  an  Englishman  and  wp^||d4 
not  take  a  Wow.     Tosay  nothing  of  oy^r  doubts  of  Mr..Swi*' 
ple*s  veracity,  (for  a  single  unassisted  Chj[istiao.  womW  hardly^ 
we  iiuspect,  have  shewn  such  an  exuberance  of  courage  with 
impunity  amongst  a  whole  crew  of  Muesulmeti^)  we  w<Hil4 
ask  him^  are  such  incidents  as  these  likel}'  to  edify  or  concern 
the  public  ?  And  yet  Mr.  S.  thinks  it  a  hardship  that  '  indi-^ 
viduals  cannot  publish  their  hasty  remarks  witnout  running 
the  risk  of  being  assailed  by  the  most  virulent  censures,  and 
•f  being  held  up  as  an  object  of  ridicule  and  pontempt.  The 
fatal  consequence  of  the  severity  of  criticism,  (he  QopUnues) 
will  be  that  by  degrees  people  will  be  induced  to  suppress 
them  altogether/   (l^ref.)    Oh !  that  these  -liaj^y  effects, 
iwredicted      and    deprecated    by   Mr.  Semple,   may  soon 
be  verified!  those  golden  days-of  literature,  when  'only 
aucb    as  are   proficients  in  literature'  ^we  quote  his  own 
words)  shall  come  forward   to  enlighten    the   warid,  and 
when  travellers  like  himself,  incompetent, alike  to  remark 
or  to  relate,  shall  *  remain  the  heroes  o  their  own  fire-side/ 
(Pref,  p.  ix.)     Mr.  S,  is  not  aware  that  he  could  not  pay  a 
greater  compliment  to  the  critics  of  the  present  day,  than 
in  chargiug  them  with  deterring  the  publication  of  useless 
manuscripts.  The  author  who  prefaces  his  work  by  attempt- 
ing to  depreciate  the  value  of  criticism,  betrays  infallible 
proofs  of  conscious  weakness.     Its  effects  may  be  advantage- 
ous;  they  cannot  be  injurious.  The  exercise  of  legitimate 
and  honourable  criticism  cannot  fail  to  correct  the  taste,  en- 
lighten the  judgment,  and  enlarge  th«  knowledge  of  the  age* 
If  it  accomplishes  the-  end  which  Mr.  S.  so  much  dveads, 
Abat  of  preventing  futile  publications,  it  essentially  serves 
the  cause  of  literature   and  the   comniunity^      But  even 
if,  as  he  seems  to  suppose,  and  as'  Mr.  Phillips  of  New 
S^idge^street   takes  such  pains   to  iuiiulcate,  it  should  be 
.  ftadesttbservient  to  the  dictates  of  malevolence^  if  it  should  be 
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abused  by  igaoraace^  or  corrupted  by  lucre^  the  eVil  will  carry 
with  it  its  own  reiaedy.  As  we  hav^  hiated  to  that  book- 
seller oxx  a  former*  occasion^  the  efforts  of  prejudice  or  of 
malevolence  never  yet  condemned  to  oblivion  a  work  that 
deserved  to  live^  and  the  mpsl  illustrious  ornaments  of  the 
literary  history  of  our  country  survive  to  instruct  and  delight 
remotest  ages^  while  the  impotent  efforts  of  their  rivals  Un 
depreciate  their  glory  are  despised  and  forgotten. 

T^luroque  imbelle  sine  ictu 
Conjecit,  rauco  quod  prolinus  aire  repulsum 
In  summo  clypei  nequicquam  umbone  pependit. 

We  shall  pass  over  in  silence  the  remarks  which '  are  wf-* 
forded  in  these  volumes  on  the  Italian  and  Turkish  cbarac<* 
tersy  as  we  also  did  the  feeble  and  indefinite  delineation  of 
that  of  the  Spaniards.  The  political  disquisition  on  ihe  ex- 
pediency of  England's  possessing  herself  of  all  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago^will  meet  with  similar  neglect  from  us^as  its 
distinguishing  feature  is  neither  logical  aettaiieOiUorl)<sli.fckud 
profundity.  But  to  give  a  notion  of  the  strain  ii>  which  our 
author  projects  his  improvements^  we  shall  traosciribe  for  the 
conclusion  of  our  article,  the  plans  which  tbe  cootemplation 
of  the  town  and  harbour  of  Smyrna  sugge&ts  to  this  dreaming 
enthnsiast,  and  we  think  they  will  leave  some  doubt  on  the 
V  reader's  mind  of  the  perfect  sanity  of  an  AUthorj  who  can 
thus  coolly  sit  down  and  build  castles  in  the  air. 

.  *  Were  I  Sultan  of  Smyrna,  I  would  cause  a  capacious  basin  te 
b«  hollowed  out  round  Diana's  Pool,  which  would  soon  be  convert^^ 
ed  into  a  small  but  beautiful  lake,  the  borders  of  which  I  would 
plant  thickly  with  trees,  the  tall  cypress,  the  spreading  oak  and 
the  elm,  and  near  them  should  grow  the  fig  tree,  the  orange,  tba 
olive,  and  the  vine.  When  my  lake  was  once  filled,  the  river  would 
flow  the  same  as  before,  ami  then  I  would  turn  my  attention  to- 
wards it.  1  would  deepen  it  in  some  parts,  widen  it  in  others,  make 
it  flow  in  a  straight  line  here,  and  there  give  it  a  noble  curve,  ^y 
the  help  of  a  single  lock,  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  might  always  be 
preserved  for  boats  even  of  a  considerable  burthen,  besides  supplying 
innumerable  rills,  to  be  conveyed  ovtrthe  whole  of  that  extenbive  flat, 
at  the  bead  of  the  Gulph  of  Smyrna,  which  in  the  course  of  ages 
has  been  gained  from  the  sea.  Then  all  this  noble  plain,  which  at 
fMTil^ent  exhibits  here  a  garden,  there  a  sandy  flat,  and  there  a  reedy 
inarsbi  would  become  one  garden,  thickly  studded  with  houses^ 
This  plain  would  then,  as  now,  be  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  sea, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  steep  mountains  which  curve  round  the 
head  of  the  gulph.     But  then  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  my  fig 


•  Crit  Key.  May,  1^.  Vol.  8.  p.  109. 
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trees  and  vines  would  cross  the  narrow  Voad  of  BarncbW,  amf 
creep  up  the  surrounding  hills.  I  am  certain  tliey  would*  Nny,  I 
Yow  to  Heaven  they  shall.  With,  that  I  rise  in  an  exstacy,and 
overturn  at  once  niy  seat,  and  my  hypothesis.  I  wake  from  my 
kingly  dream,  and  find  myself  an  Englishman  in  a  fpreign  land,  the 
abode  of  slavery;  Nay,  even  the  few  English  that  are  here  know 
ne  not ;  and  were  I  to  die  t0*morrow  would  follow  me  to  the  grave 
without  a  tear.  Why  then  should  I  alone  struggle  with  the  despo* 
dsm  which  oppresses  the  whole  empire, .  and  crushes  every  virtuous 
effort  in  the  bud  ?  1  will  be  Greek  ;  and  as  I  see  no  Turk  near  me 
I  will  bury  all  my  woes  in  momentary  oblivion.  Adieu,  dreams 
for  the  happiness  of  my  brother  men,  why  should  they  make  me  un- 
iu^py  2  Give  me  wine  that  I  may  forget  my  wretchedness.  Give 
,  me  winei  whether  it  be  of  Scio  or  Mytelene.  that  I  may  plunge  inta 
a  delirious  joy,  and  become  so  far  emboldened  as  to  dare  secretly 
to  curse  my  oppressors.^ 


AlT.  XI. — Tr»peh  in  Scotland  by  an  unmual  RouU  ;  with  a 
Trip  to  ike  Orkneys  and  Hi  brides ;  containing  Hints  for 
Improvemenis  in  Jgriculture  and^  Commerce^  with  Ckarae* 
itrs  and  Antedates  ;  embellished  with  Views  of  striking  Ob* 
jects,  andaMap  including  the  Caledonian  Canals  By  the 
jRev.  James  Hall^  A.  AL  In  two  Volumes.  Bv(k  1 1.  6». 
Johnson.     1807* 

THOUGH  these  travels  discover  no  great  depth  of  re- 
flection, yet  there  are  few  readers  who  will  not  find  abund- 
ance of  amusement  in  the  perusal.  Where  the  narrative 
zni^ht  otherwise  stagnate  in  dullness,  Mr.  Hall  takes  care  ta 
enliven  it  by  variety  of  anecdote.  Of  anecdote  indeed  Mr^ 
H.  appeals  to  possess  a  copious  store  ;  and  thojugh  he  m^y 
sometimes  digress  a  little  too  far  from  the  point  before  him 
for  the  sake  of  introducing  a  sample^  yet  we  prosecute  our 
journey  with  pleasure,  and  are  far  from  being  offended  with 
the  author  for  treating  us  with  such  a  diversity  of  agreeable 
fare  upon  the  way. 

Mr.  Hall  left  Edinburgh  on  the  15lh  of  April  1803,  with 
the  resolution  of  visiting  the  whole  of  Scotia's  sea-beat  coast,. 
and  of  inspecting  the  banks  of  her  most  celebrated  streams. 
The  limits  of  our  Review  will  not  permit  us  to  accompany 
Mr.H.  in  every  part  of  this  circuitous  and  meandering  route  ; 
but,  though  we  shall  often  let  him  pursue  his  way  unnoticed 
and  alone,  yet  we  shall  occasionally  overtake  him  at  some 
of  his  principal  places  of  refiection  or  of  rest,  where  we  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  introducing  him  to  the  acquaintance  of 
our  readers ;  and  Mr.  H.  we  trust,  will  not  be  displeased 
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wiih  118  for  placing  him  in  a  circle  of  such  genteel  company ; 
nor  do  we  think  that  they  will  regret  fornaing  an  acquaint* 
ance  with  such  a  communicative  and  entertaining  gentle* 
man  as  Mr.  M.  ^ 

At  Stirling,  where  our  traveller  stopped  for  a  few  days 
to  rest  himself  and  his  poney,  we  learn  that  the  antient 
casde,  which  has.  sustained  many  a  vigorous  assault  and 
srtubborn  siege,  is  now  converted  into  barracks  for  sol- ^ 
diers  and  invalids.  Many  of  the  persons  who  were^  killed  . 
here  in  1745|  are  said  to  have  been  buried  without  coffins 
isnder  such  a  shallow  covering  of  earth  that  in  a  few  days 
many  of  their  noses  were  seen  peeping  above  ground.  This 
calls  to  Mr.  H/s  recollection  an  oeconomical  practice,  which 
prevails  in  some  parishes  on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed,  of  drop^^^ 
ping  the  pauper-^dead  out  of  the  coffin  into  the  grave;  and 
thus  making  one  such  convenient  receptacle  of  wood  serve 
to  convey  to  their  long  home  the  deceased  of  many  sncces* 
siye  years.  Stirling,  according  to  the  account  of  Mr.  H. 
aeems  to  afford  a  soil  very  favourable  for  diversity  of  opinions. 
Por  the  religionisls  are  said  to  exhibit  a  numerous  and  motley 
uiass  of  papists,  churchmen  and  high-flyers;  Cameronians, 
Glassites,  Epi^opalian.s,  Independanls,  Whitfieldites,  Burg- 
hers, Antiburghers,  Unitarians,  Arminians,  Socinians,  Uni- 
versal Redemptionists,  Calvinists,  Haldanites,  Missionaries, 
&c.  &c.  All  these  diiferent  sects,  as  usual,  wrangle  with 
eachother^  without  always  knowing  the  subject  of  dispute; 
but  their  logical  conflicts  serve  to  keep  the  attention  awake 
to  the  opinions  which  they  profess,  and  attach  an  interest  to 
such  points  of  speculation  which  they  would  not  otherwise 
possess.  The  zeal  of  the  missionaries  is  said  to  be  diffusing 
its  heat  even  over  the  chilly  summits  of  the  Highlands;  arid 
Ahe  snowy  top  of  Ben  Lomond  will  probably  ere  long  attest 
the  miracles  of  methodism.  Some  of  the  good  people  at 
•Stirling  have  such  an  invincible  antipathy  to  any  moral  edifi- 
cation from  the  pulpit,  as  to  doubt  whether  the  preacher  who 
employs  it,  be   not  in  a  fair  way  to  be  d — ro — d.     A  Miss 

S 1,  who  appears  to  have  been  inoculated  with  the  true 

virus  of  proselyting  zeal,  one  day  waited  on  the  respect- 
able, learned  and  worthy  Dr.  Bisset,  *  expressly,'  as  she  said, 
'  to  see  if  he  was  in  the  way  to  heaven.'  The  Doctor  whose 
moral  preaching,  unmixed  with  any  orthodox  cant,  had  been 
«aiineatly  successful  in  deterring  from  the  commission  of 
crimes,  zeplied  that  he  had  now  for  69  years  had  his  soul  in 
tiisQwa  keeping;  and  that  he  felt  no  inclination  to  put  it  ia 
^trust. 

.   ..While  Mr.  H*  was  sauo4eriog  in   the  church  yard   of 
..Clackm^tinan,  be  was  at  sqme  pains  to  decypbec  an  in^crip* 
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tioD  oh  one  of  the  stones/rom  which  he  learned  thftt  the  per* 
son  who  was  interred  bek)w>  iiad^  when  living,  gone  to  solicit 
dlmB  Bt  ttiecastle.  The  haughty  lord^  who  happened  to  espy 
his  approach^  told  the  poor  mendicant  in  no  very  courteous 
terms 

^  ^  To  go  to  helU  The  poor  man  replied  I  need  not  go  there,  I 
l^m  just  come  from  it.  And  pray  what  is  going  on  there  ?  Why,  my 
lord,  they  are  playing  the  same  game  there  as  here,  taking  in  the 
rich  and  holding  out  the  poor/ 

This  snggestion  was  but  ill -brooked  by  the  haughty  chief; 
he  had  the  man  seized^  a  roasted  egg  was  pot  under  each  arm* 
pit,  bis  arms  were  tied  down>  and  he  was  tormented  till  he 
died. 

At  £kilbeggie/to  which  he  proceeded  from  Clackmannan j 
Mr.  H.  informs  us  that  there  is  '  one  of  tbe  largest  distille-^ 
Ties  in  Britain,  perhaps  in  Europe/  A  distillery  may  rank 
far  above  a  gunpowder  mill,  or  a  sword  manufactory  in  the 
way  in  which  it  facilitates  the  destruction  of  the  humai^ 
Ittce.  But  the  life  of  mao^  in  the  calculations  of.  politi- 
cians, is  thought  of  little  moment  when  compared  with  the 
gratifications  of  avarice  or  ambition.  Tbe  revenue  is  en* 
riched  by  the  distillation  of  poison  ;  and  be  would  be  es« 
teemed  but  a  very  lukewarm  friend  to  the  governttient,  who 
should  propose  that  this  poison  should  be  prohibited,  while 
It  so  powerfully  seconded  the  projects  of  taxation, 
^  At  Kincardine  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth, '  is  one  of  the 
finest  free-stone  quarries  in  ^^urope.  Below  the  surface, 
amd  while  in  the  quarry,  the  stone  is  while,  soft,  and  easy 
to  work,  but  when  exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  hard"  and 
beautifully  white.'  It  is  said  to  be  superior  to  the  stone  of 
Portland,  and  to  take  a  higher  polish.  Mr.  H.  htiving 
JHDund  I^incardine  noted  for  the  longevity  of  its  inhabitanCs, 
very  gravely  asks  whether  there  is  *  any  connection  between 
this  circumstance,  and  the  stratum  of  free-stpne  on  which 
it  stands  }  -  At  Culross  our  traveller  remarks  the  encou* 
ragement  which  the  strolling  preachers  who  traverse  the 
eoBBtry,  derke  froni  the  t^At/ig  ears  of  the  religions  Scots. 
Tbe  reader  will  please  to  observe  that  we  here  use  the  word 
ftt  italics  in  its  figurative  and  scriptural  sense,  as  we  make 
no  doubt  that  \vh^tever  troth  there  might  h^ve  been  jn  the 
•candalous  ref)orts  of  former  times,  the  Scots  bt^ve  k»fig 
fgeased  to  be  troubled  with  any  other  than  &  ifiteUaptoric^ 
ftchiiig  in  their  ears  or  any  other  part  of  their  pe^rsons:  4* 
Pqmfermline,  Mr.  H.  beheld  with  sensitive  complacenciy^ 
the  tomb  of  the  great  aD<l' gattant  Robert  Bruce,  whose 
f|ttim  constrtut^ff  a  pleasurable  r^ling-p^ee  in^  fhe  4iniial| 
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of  Scoiti^h  Historj.  It  U  welUknown  that  ob  hit  ieaih^ 
bed,  ibis  brave  king  requested  that  ilower  of  chivalry^  tfat 
Lard  James  Douglas^  to  have  bis  heart  embaloied  immedb" 
alely  after  his  death,  and  undertake  the  charge  of  convejifig 
it  to  Jerusalem^  and  see  it  deposited  in  the  sepulchre  of 
Gbrist.  TJ>€  author  very  properly  subjoins  in  a  note  thi 
affecting  account  of  thii|>cvent,  w'hich  we  find  in  the  inter* 
esling  narrative  of  Froissart.  At  In verkei thing,  bur  inqni- 
sitive  traveller,  having  found  the  chqrch  door  open^  went 
in  ;  and  heard  a  clergyman  holding  forth  on  this  edifying 
text ;  '  thou  shall  not  seetk  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk.'  The 
priest  expatiated  much  and  long,  on  the  barbarity  of  lh# 
practice^  and  the  sinfulness  of  the  dish  ;  bat  nnfortanately 
the  inhabitai^ts  of  Inverkeilhing  had  hardly  ever  seen  a  kia 
IB  tb^r  lives,  and  therefore  were  not  veiy  likely  to  liave 
revoutse  to  this  species  of  culinary  abominadion. 

The  Scots  appear  formerly  to  have  had  an  adtipathy  to 
fish,  and,  by  way  of  contempt,  to  have  called  their  more 
southern  neighbours  by  the  name  of  fish-eaters.  To  this 
prejudice  may  be  traced  the  long  neglect  of  the  fisheries 
in  that  part  of  the  island.  This  prejudice  is  dying  away^ 
bdt  traces  of  it  were  still  observed  by  our  traveller  at  Kin- 
cardine ;  and  he  informs  os  that' in  the  Highlands  there  are 
Several  softs  of  fish  which  the  inhabitants  could  dot  readily 
be  indi^ced  to  touch*;  and  even  pork  is  said  to  have  beeii 
held  in  abomination  among  this  simple  and  hardy  race  till 
about  a  century  ago.  Mr.  Hail  informs  us  that  the  little 
i«ie  of  May,  ^lear  the  coast  of  Fife,  which  appears  to  be  in- 
habited^ by  a  shnple  and  unvitiated  race,  is  visited  by  the 
ecclesiastical  functionary  from  Pittenweem  only  once  in 
twelve  months,  when  lie  performs  all  the  ceremonies  that 
may  be  wanted  in  the  way  of  matrimony  and  of  ^aplism; 
besides  adding  a  wor4  or  two  of  salutary  exhortation.  This 
exhortation  ought  to  consist  of  good  splid  stuff;  as  it  is  ic 
last  them  trtl  another  revolving  year.  The  auditors,  when 
tfaey  receive  this  annual  boon  of  spiritual  commtinicatioo> 
fieem  determined  thai  it  should  not  go  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at 
the  other;  for  which  purpose  they  all  turn  their  backs  to  the 
preacher  during  the  delivery;  probably  intending  to  l^t 
the  pious  boon  enter  through  the  tube  of  the  spine^  and  thus 
find  its  way  to  tlie  brain  without  any  possibility  of  immediatB 
escape.  When  Mr.  Hall  reached  St.  Andrews,  he  beheld 
only  the  faint  appearance  of  its  antient  splendour  andma^* 
licence.  The  cathedral  church,  the  castle,  the  residence  of  the 
Archbishops,  and  not  unfrequently.of  the  kings,  were  crumb- 
ling in  decay;  one  long  street  presents  a.  heap  of  ruins;  and 
^$Qme  other  partt  of  the  city  whiob  aare  ovcrgrowir  vritb  grass. 
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bear  melancboly  testtmoDy  to  the  desertion  of  the  place. 
Etco  the  university  does  not  flourish;  but  at  this  we  were  ^ 
not  surprised,  when  we  learned  that  lord  Melville  was 
esteemed  the  tutelary  genius  of  the  place  :  his  lordsliip  may 
encourage  the  multiplication  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Trotter, 
bat  his  smiles  were  never  yet  propitious  to  the  expansion 
of  ability  or  worth.  However,  ytwithstanding  the  mota^ 
and  the  material  decay  which  arc  so  perceptible  in  this  once 
flourishing  spot,  we  were  not  sorry  lobe  informed  by  our 
talkative  traveller  that  the  inhabitants  are  still  alive  to  the  sen. 
sationsof  festivity  and  mirth  ;  for  he  tells  us,  that  they  keep 
^eating  and  drinking,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage.' The 
professorships  of  the  united  college,  under  the  righteous  in« 
spection  of  ohancellor  lord  Melville,  appear  to  be  bes- 
towed more  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  political  influence, 
than  of- diffusing  erudition.  One  of  these , reverend  pro- 
fessors ycleped  George  Hill,  D.D.  sometime  a^o  preached 
'  a  most  loyal  and  time-serving  sermon,  of  which  the  ac- 
quitted DELiNguENT  caused  some  thousands  of  copies 
to  be  printed  and  distributed,  as  we  are  led  to  believe,  out  of 
the  public  purse.  Mr.  Hall  enters  into  a  very  copious  de«- 
tail  of  the  past  and  the  present  state  of  the  university  of  St. 
Andrews,  whiqh  he  varies  with  numerous  anecdotes  of  Dr. 
Wilkie,  the  author  of  the  Epigoniad,  and  other  persons  who 
bave  been  brought  up  at  this  antient  seminary  of  erudition. 
The  university,  which  flourished  exceedingly  under  the  judi- 
cious superintendance  of  the  late  lord  Kinnoul,  seems  to 
have  been  rapidly  declining  in  credit  and  in  numbers  since 
the  place  of  chancellor  was  bestowed  on  lord  Melville.  Un- 
der bis  lordship's  patronage  the  professorships  are  degene^ 
rating  into  perfect  sinecures,  and  learning  and  virtue  are 
quitting  the  place.  M  r.  Hall  informs  us  that  the  colleges  of 
St.  Andrews  have  a  revenue  more  than  four  limes  greater 
than  their  expenditure ;  but|tlie  employment  of  the  over: 
plus  is  a  matter  of  dubious  speculation.  Certain  it  is,  if  we 
may  credit  the  accounts  of  Mr.  H.  that  no  pnrt  of  it  is  devo- 
ted to  the  enc6urageraent  of  literature  and  science. 

As  we  have  always  been  curious  in  investigating  the  dif- 
ferent eflects  of  different  modes  of  culture  on  the  human  be^ 
ing,  we  read  with  interest  the  accoufit  which  Mr.  H.  gives  . 
p.  161.  Vol.  1.  of  two  young  ladies  who  had  been  bred  up 
from  their  infancy  in  an  almost  total  seclusion  from  the  world, 
as  they  had  never  on  any  account  been  permitted  to  pass  the 
bounds  of  their  father's  garden,  till  they  had  reached  the  pe- 
riod of  womanhood.  Mr.  H.  met  them  walking  with  their 
two  brothers  in  St.  Andrews  soon  after  their  first  emancipa- 
tJQn  frooi  this  secluded  stat^.   He  represents  t)iem  as  twp  v^ 
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Yy  handsome  females,  but  rather  fantaslic^IIy  <]ressed.  As 
they  were  not  shy;  and  our  traveller  does  not  appear  to  have 
laboured  under  that  defect,  they  fell  into  conversat^n  with 
each  other.  Mr.  H.  informs  us  that  *  though  tiiey  wer'e 
composed  of  excellent  flesh  and  blood,  and  bad  tolerably 
go6d  natural  parts,  and  a  considerable  share  of  that  know* 
ledge  which  arises  from  books,  theyknew  nothrng  of  real  life/ 
Their  father,  it  seems,  had  lost  a  beloved  wife,  which  had  made 
him  more  than  usually  solicitous  about  the  education  of  the 
children  whom  she  had  left  behind. 

'  Being  in  easy  circumstances,  and  having  a  large  garden,  or  ra* 
ther  fiehJ,  including  a  garden  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  he  resolved 
to  call  in  teachers  to  instruct  tbem  in  all  the  branches  of  knowledge, 
but  that  they  should  no^er  go  without  his  premises  till  they.  w«re 
grown  up  and  could  think  and  act  for  themselves. 

'  At  length,  after  having  scarcely  seen  any  human  face  but  their 
teachers,  they  were  permitted  to  sally  out  and  see  whether  the  world 
and  men  were  what  they  are  represented  in  books.  Ihe  one  was 
seventeen  and  the  other  not  much  younger,  and  though  they  kne# 
music,  geography,  history,  iVc.  &c,  astonishingly  well,  and  were  ac- 
complished in  a  variety  of  points,  when  they  saw  a  handsome  young 
man  they  could  not  help  standing  and  gazing  at  him/ 

They  asked  Mr.  H.  why  he  did  not  wear  knee-buckles,  and 
how  much  the  narrow  ribband  that  tied  his  shoes  might  cost; 
besides  a  number  of  other  questions,  such  as  children  com*i- 
moniy  ask.  A  young  man  without  any  fortune,  who  had 
.sometimes  access  to  the  father's  house,  took  an  opportunity 
of  whispering  in  the  ear  of  one  of  them, 

*  WiU  you  marry  me?  to  which  she  readily  answered  ;  Yes^I 
will.  An  elopement  lo  Edinburgh  was  concerted  and  made.  They 
were  married,  and  the  affcc donate  father  was  aooii  reconciled  to  the 
jnarriage/ 

This  expericfient  does  not  seem  to  be  favourable  to  such  a 
system  of  education,  as  would  keep  young  people  ignorant 
of  the  living  world  till  the  period  when  they  are  in  most  dan- 
ger of  being  ensnared  by  its  temptations  and  its  wiles. 

If  we  may  form  any  conjecture  respecting  the  disposition 
of  a  people  from  the  nature  of  their  amusements,  we  should 
be  tempted  tQ  ascribe  no  small  share  of  savage  barbarity  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Magus  Muir,  a  few  miles  west  from  St. 
Andrews.  Among  other  inhuman  sports,  they  have  what  is 
called  a  goose  race.  A  goose  is  suspended  by  the  feet  from 
a  sort  of  gallows,  its  neck  having  been  previously  stripped  of 
)the  feathers  and  rendered  slippery  with  soap  or  grease.  The 
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Milages  ridihg  below^  raise  themselves  as  they  passir^m  their 
seats  as  far  as  they  can  to  get  hold  of  the  goose  s  head^  wbicH 
It  Datarally  raises  up  to  avoid  them  ;•  and  he  who  succeeds 
iflr  pultiDgoff  the  head  is  said  to  gain  the  race  !  W      . 

*  To  see  the  poor  animal  writhing  its  neck  and  trying  to  avoid 
tiic  savage  band  ihat  is  about  to  pull  off  its  faead»  seems  to  afford  the 
Mople  in  tbi&  part  of  tb^  country  a  high  gratification^' 

At  Cupar,  which  is  the  chief  town  inFife,our  traveller  foond,. 
ususual^  the  religious  part  of  the  community,  having  nocom- 
xi»on  centre  of  union,  such  as  we  proposed  in  our  review,  of 
Mr.  Lancaster,  Sec.  splitting  into  a  diversity  of  seels.  One 
ge&llemai>>  thinking  that  the  kiss  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul  oughl 
ta  be  literally  understood,  bad  made  this  distinctive  circuofr* 
stance  the  origin  of  a  new  sect ;  and  as  tbe  founder  happen- 
^A  himself  to  have  three  very  elegant  datighters^  the  converts 
^id  not  want  incentives  to  the  practice  ot  the  initiating  ce. 
remony.  Our  traveller  gives  the  follbwing  description  of  the 
Aichil  Hills^  a  tract  of  country  which  lies  between  ih^  Forth 
and  the  Frith  of  Tay,.  of  which  the  length  isupwardsof  thirty 
»iiles  and  the  medium  breadth  about  five. 

•  It  may  be  called  tbe  Arcadia  of  Scotland.  Hills  verdant  to  tbeir 
sumtnits,  the  lower, parts  covered  with  grain,  the  middle  with  herds 
*)f  cattle^  and  the  higher  with  flocks  of  sheep ;  rivulets  stealing  through 
the  defilesof  these  hills,  or  falling  in  murmurs  from  rock  to  rock  ;  so- 
Rtary  hamlets  and  farmsteads  now  skirted  with  natural  woods  of  h»- 
srel,  oak,  birch,  and  some  other  kinds  interspersed, and  now  inclosedf 
-within  their  soft  embrace,  and  above  all  an  equal  6r  modest  divi- 
sion and  distribution  of  property ;  conspire  to  render  the  Aichit 
Bills,  one  of  the  sweetest  as  well  as  happiest  regions  in  Britain,  &c.* 

t>vtr  traveller  informs  us  that  about  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago  the  inhabitants  of  these  hills  were  remarkable  for  the 
simplicity  of  iheir  manners,  though,  he  ^ays,  that  the  habits-of 
pastoral  indolence,  and  the  frequent  intercourse  of  the  sexe^ 
itt  rural  and  retired  occupations,  often  gave  occasion  to  in- 
tercourse of  another  kind,  for  which  the  discipline  of  the 
tirk  required  penance  to  be  done  on  the  ciitij/  stool,  \yhen 
the  offenders  Were  rebuked  for  three  successive  Sundays  in  the 
face  of  the  congregation. 

When  Mr.  Hall  reaches  the  town  of  Abernethy,  he 
favoora  us  with  an  account  of  the  Seccders,  a  sect  who 
inherit  the  gloomy  austerity  of  the  old  Covenanters.  The 
Seceders,  who  are  separatists  from  the  kirk,  are  severe  discipli- 
Darians,  rigid  antinomians,  and  sticklers  for  particular  and 
arbitrary  elecLioiK  Our  truvellei*  next  describes  a  congregaiH)i>, 
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of  Sandemaiiians  and  Bereans  who  are  settled  at  Newbnrgb, 
QDd  are  said  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  Epicoreaos  of  old. 
Mr.  H.  says  that  *  they  live  well  and  are  merry  :*  and  he 
adds  that  *  they  are  very  amorous.'  The  Bereans  make  a 
sort  of  festival  of  the  Lord's  Supper  i  they  eat  bread  and 
circulate  the  glass;  whife  I  bey  talk  about  heaven  and  the 
church.  The  B'erean  church  at  Newburgh  wajt  established 
by  a  Mr.  Pirie,  a  man  of  sagacity  and  learni^ng,  but  of  a 
speculative  turn*  and  variable  opinions.  He  exhibited  a 
singnlrfr  proof  of  his  visionary  propensities  in  an  attempt 
to  show  that  the  French  revolution  was  predicted  in  the  Re- 
velations. In  the  XVIth  chapter  of  that  spurious  production 
the  author  says  that  he  saw  *  three  unclean  spirits,  like  frog$, 
that  were  the  spirits  of  devils  working  miracles*  Mf^ 
Pirie's  ingenuity  in  accommodating  this  passage  to  his  pre- 
coDceived  hypothesis  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  Mr.  Faber 
and  other  fanciful  expositors* 

*  Frogs,  says  Mr*  Pirie,  arc  a  natural  emWem  of  Frencbmea, . 
as  frogs  furnish  a  dish  of  food  very,  common  in  that  country,  and 
iio  nation  partakes  so  much  of  that  reptile.  Frogs  dwell  in  and 
issue  from  low  unclean  and  loathsome  ceils;  and  what  cells  mom 
unclean  and  loathsome  than  thosf.  of  the  Jarobius,  Cordeliers  and 
disguised  Jesuits,  from  whence  the  conveiilioii  sprung  ?  Again, 
frogs  puff  themselves  up  with  air,  are  boasttul,  loquacious,  yet  still 
repeating  the  same  harsh  uncouth  notes ;  and  tell  me  when  or  wher^ 
any  society  or  even  labble  of  men  has  ever  dunned  our  ears  with  such 
aprpfusion  of  big  swelling  words  of  vanity  as  the  conveiifiou? 
Spawning  tadpoles  of  coustiiudoiis,  they  have  stunned  us  with  the 
most  vociferous,  harsh  and  hideous  sounds.  Terror  Ia  the  word  of 
the  day.  A  little  rt)ore  blood  I  No  merc\  !  No  humanity  !  This 
is  surely  the  voice  of  the  bulUfrog,  whose  croaking  is  tetri^C,  zndL 
whose  voracity  is  insatiable.' 

We  have  no  doubt  that  all  this  was  perfectly  convincing  to 
Mr.  Pirie'sBerean  congre^ution  ;  and  that  all  tlie  old  women 
were  struck  with  the  lemarkable  resemblance  between  the 
bull-frog  and  the  convention.  We  earnestly  recommend 
it  to  Mr.  Faber  not  to  omit  the  insertion  of  the  bull-frog, 
with  a  coloured  portrait  of  the  same,  in  the  next  edition 
of  his  Prophecies.  At  Abernethy  our  traveller  informs  us 
that  the  inhabitants  have  *  milk,  eggs,  potatoes,  porridge 
and  preaching  in  abundance/ 

At  Rtkethley  wells,  our  author  had  ocular,  and  probably 
jfttsfl/ -proof  of  the  purgative  potency  of  the  water,  for  the  la- 
dies and  gentlemen,  as  is  said  to  he  the  long-admired  custom 
in  Sci^tlaud,  were  sub  dio  and  almost  every  where  in  sight 
pi*  one  another  getting  rid  of  its  effects.     VYe  were  happjjf 
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to  be  informed  that  the  effervescence  of  infidelity  which 
fras  manifested  in  Perth  at  the  conimenceraent  of  the  French 
revolution  has  passed  away.  Perth  has,  at  different  periods 
of  its  history^  been  renowned  for  the  two  extremes  of  reli- 
gious and  irreligious  zeal ;  but  at  present  a  happy  medium 
seems  likely  to  take  place  between  the  two.  That  religious 
temperament^  which  is  mo^t  devoutly  tp  be  desired  as  the 
characteristic >of  our  countrymen. on  both  sides  the  Tweed, 
consists  in  an  indifference  to  the  forms  and  a  rational 
attention  to  the  essentials  of  Christianity.  We  have  heard 
many  preachers  and  others'  complain  of  the  religious  iiir 
difference  of  the  present  age ;  but  according  to  our  notions, 
that  indifference,  as  far  as  it  is  appended  exclusively  to  the 
.ceremonial  matter  of  religion,  is  no  common  good  ;  for  a 
very  little  observation  will  teach  us  that  a  bigoted  attach- 
ment to  the Jorms  is  usually  accompanied  with  scandalous 
neglect  of  the  essentials  of  Christianity  ;  while  a  real  regard 
for  the  essentials  will  naturally  generate  an  indifference  to 
the  forms.  At  Dundee  our  traveller  fell  into  company  with 
some  persons. belonging  to  the  sect  of  the  Glassites  ;  whose 
principles  seem  in  such  direct  opposition  to  those  of  Mr.Mal" 
thus;  for  their  maxim  is  to  marry  as  early  as  they  can. 
This  sect  is  perhaps  determitied  not  to  have  any  mixture  of 
old  maids  among  them  ;  all  ladies,  therefore,  who  dresd  the 
long  retention  of  virginity,  should  become  Glassites ;  and 
thiis  be  dispossessed  of  the  uneasy  apprehension. 

Mr.  H.  now  proceeds  through  Aberdeen,  Banff,  Locha- 
bers,  Inverness,  Dornoch, Thurso,  und  a  variety  of  other  pla- 
ces, entertaining  us  all  the  way  with  a  diversity  of  anecdotes 
which  he  picked  up  on  his  route,  till  he  is  ferried  over  to  the 
Orkneys.  In  this  remote  corner  of  the  British  empire,  our 
traveller  was  present  at  an  assembly,  in  which  he  informs 
us  that  he  beheld  as  much  mirth  and  fashion  as  he  ever 
witnessed  at  London  or  Bath.  We  were  glad  to  learn  tliat 
the  manufacture  of  straw  hats  had  been  introduced  here, 
and  that  it  was  likely  to  furnish  profitable  employmentfor 
the  younger  part  of  the  female  population.  We  are  next: 
presented  with  an  interesting  account  of  the  present  stale  of 
the  Shetland  isles  from  the  communication  of  a  friend. 
The  inhabitants  are  great  consumers  of  spirits  and  of  coarse 
black  tea.  The  Shetland  horses,  which  seldom  receive  any 
allowance  of  fodder  in  the  severest  winters,  are  said  to  be 
longer-lived  than  any  other  kno\>'n  variety  of  the  species. 
But  tl.e  inhabitants  of  these  islands  depend  Tor  tl»eir  chief 
supplies  of  food  on  the  fisheries,  of  which  they  possess  alniost 
^very  species  thai   is  to  be  found  on  the  British  coast ;  and 
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•Q.tbe  immense  diversity  of  sea*ibwl  which  abounjdoQ  ihdi 
perpendicalar  and  rocky  shores. 

Our  traveller  next  sets  sail  for  the  Western  Isles  whitber 
however  we  must  let  him  proceed  by  himself,  as  we  shall  not 
have  leisure  to  attend  him  ihither^  or  to  Fort  VViHiara,Dutn- 
barton  and  Glasgow  in  his  way  back  to  Edinburgh.  We* 
have  found  Mr.  U.  as  far  as  we  have  had  leisure  to  keep  hi» 
company^  a  loquacious  and  gossiping,  but  on  the  whole  agree- 
able acqnaintance  ; — some  of  bis  stories  might  have  been 
omitted  with  great  advantage  to  bis  book  ;  as  also  some  of 

bis  engravings^  and  particularly  that  of  Mr. receiving 

a  visitor  in  his  shirt  in  the  presence  of  his  wife.  We  cannot 
reckod  such  a  sight  among  the  picturesque  beauties  of  Scot* 
land,  some  of  which  Mr.  H.  has  accurately  delineated  and 
bad  elegantly  engraved. 


Art.  Xlf, — Jn  Elementary  Course  of  the  Sciences  and  PAi- 
losophy  :  contained  in  a  Series  of  Ltctnres  delivered  by  the 
jiuthor  to  his  own  Pupils,  upon  the  principal  Branches  of. 

'  elementary  Mathematics^  Mechanics,  /Istronomy,  and  Cos^ 
mography.  By  J.  B.  FlorianJolly,  AM.  i  FoU.  Svo. 
Stockdaie.     ItiOO. 

THESE  two  volumes  are  the  first  part  of  a  course  of  ge- 
neral knowledge,  conducted  upon  a  plan  explained  by  the 
author  in  an  Essay  upon  an  analytical  Course  of  Studies, 
published  about  ten  years  ago.  The  first  of  them  contains 
Lectures  upon  Arithmetic,  and  the  Elements  of  general  Cal- 
culation ;  the  second  contains  Elementary  Geometry  and 
Plane  Trigonometry. 

*  The  reader,'  says  Mr.  Florian- Jolly  in  his  preface,  *  vill  not  b« 
able  tofcrm  a  just  idea  of  the  plan  and  method  here  proposed  by 
running  his  eye  cursorily  over  this  volume  i  for  this  reason  I  must 
intreat  hifn  not  to  be  discouraged  gt  the  seeming  immensity  of  th« 
system,  until  be  has  reflected  profoundly  on  thcintroduction  whick 
is  printed  along  with  it.' 

Prim&'facic  we  felt  no  great  reason  to  be  appalled  by  a 
couple  of  volumes  of  arithmetic  and  geometry ;  but  routed 
by  this  good-natured  warning  of  iVlr.F.J. we  wiped  our  Ji4)eG- 
tacles  asecond  time,  and  summoned  up  all  our  courage  lo  ena- 
ble as  to  master  his  introduccion.  And  indfeed  we  found  we 
had  godd  reason  for  putting  our  shoulder  lustily  to  the  wheel, 
forattbie  onset  we  were  gravelled  by  some  propositions 
much  Ixeyond  our  comprehension:  this  we  were  much  inclined 
at  first  to  set  to  the  score  of  our  own  dulness ;  but  as  in  the  parts 
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trhicli  we  conceive  that  we  did  understand  we  tlionght  we 
met  with  here  and  there  an  egregious  blander,we  areinclio- 
6d  to  solace  ourselves  with  the  supposition  that  our  author 
may  indulge  now  and  then  in  the  fake  profound,  and,  ^  per- 
chance, may  not  always  have  thoroughly  understood  his 
*)wn  meaning.  The  relations  of  man,  he  tell  us,  which 
fornis  the  basis  of  all  human  knowledge,  are  three-fold  ;  Ist, 
to  natural  beings;  2nd.  to  himself;  3d.  to  other  men.  The 
first  atid  third  of  these  propositions  are  intelligible  enough  ; 
but  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  relation  of  a  man  to 
himself  we  cannot  for  our  life  comprehend.  By  the  term 
relation  we  understand  the  result  of  the  examination  and 
comparison  of  different  objects ;  nor  can  the  term  be  predicated 
of  one  and  the  same  object  according  to  any  propriety  of 
language,  and  in  plain  words,  is  little  better  than  nonsense* 
Mr.  Florian  Jolly  goes  on  to  inform  us  with  great  gravity, 
that  what  does  not  affect  our  senses  can  excite  in  us  no  per- 
ception, no  ideas,  and  must  remain  hidden  from  us  for  ever. 
A  notable  discovery  truly !  But  as  to  us  to  affect  the  senses, 
to  excite  perception  and  ideas,  are  only  so  many  words 
meaning  exactly  the  same  thing,  we  fear  we  shall  not  reap 
much  benefit  from  it. 

He  goes  on  to  inform  us  that  the  general  attributes  we 
remark  in  every  being  are  quantity,  extension,  and  motion,^ 
But  we  would  ask  what  is  qimntity  as  contradistinguished 
Tom  extension  ?  Is  not  extension  a  species  of  quantity  f 
Whether  by  this  last  term  Mi.  F.  J.  means  number  or  so- 
lidityi  we  are  unable^o  tell;  though  we  rather  conjecture 
the  former.  If  so,  he  has  neglected  the  most  prominent  of 
the  pr'unary  iquahties>  which  enter  Joto  our  complex  idea  of 
matter. 

But  we  are  desirous  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  F.  J.  and  ac- 
knowledge with  pleasure,  that  when  he  descends  from  his 
metaphysical  Pegasus,  and  particularly  when  he  conde^ 
scends  to  be  the  plain  schoolmaster,  he  evinces  a  sound 
j.udgment,  and  an  accurate  knowledge,  both  of -the  proper 
objects  of  elementary  education,  and  of  the  powers  and  ca- 
pacities of  the  youthful  mind. 

*  Education,'  he  well  observes,  *  is  the  noviciate  of  life  ;  and  in 
life  manifold  and  various  are  the  stations.  One  cannot  decide  which 
of  them  would  best  suit  a  subject  of  whose  dispositions  and  capacity 
we  are  ignorant ;  on  the  contrary,  by  teaching  him  durii^g  his  youth 
(o  know  the  different  means  of  being  useful  to  society,  he  will  be 
prepared  to  serve  it  afterwards  in  all  its  employments  :  by  opening 
|o  him  the  entrance,  and  by  pointing  out  to  him  the  tract  of  the  plif- 
ferent  courses  he  may  travel  through,  he  will  have  acquired  light 
enough  to  choose  that  which  agrees  the  best  with  his  taste  and  his 
talents.' 
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H^  mif  ht  luive  added   that  the  elemetitarj  parts  of  ail 
kQowledge  are  thoi^e  which  are  moat  repulsive  and  barren 
They  ought  therefore  to  be  entered  upon  early  in  life,  when 
the  cnemory  U  active,  but  the  imagination  dormant,     f  f  they 
«re  now  neglected ^  ardent  indeed  must  be  the  mind  whicii 
will  labour  at  riper  years  in  «  soil  apparently  so  rough  aad 
ungrateful.     This  is  one  powerful  reason  why  the  mathema- 
tics should  not  be  delayed,  perhaps  even  to  the  period  of  ado- 
lescence.    Dr.  Johnson  has^  in  fits  usual  dictatorial  maniier^ 
f>ronounced  these  studies  to  be  unfit  to  form  a  part  of  the  «r- 
ilinary   scholastic   discipline.      But  Johnson    was   himself 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  mathematics,  and  the  sciences  de* 
pendent  upon  ihem  ;  and  his  vanity  would  not  safFer  bim  Jto 
^knowledge  a  branch  of  knowledge  to  be  essential  to  a  well* 
edu<;ated  gentleman,  in  which  be  was  ymself  utterly  defi« 
cieot.     Mr.Florian  Jolly  has   combated    the  doctor's    ar- 
guments with  much  success.     We  think  that  the  ^neral 
opinioo  and  spirit  of  the  tiipes  are  in  unison  with  Mr.  F.  J/« 
4octriae>  and  that  both  parents  in  general,  and  ihe  teacliers 
of  pur  respectable  seminaries  are  more  and  more  sensible  of 
the  importance  of  these  studies.     Indeed,  it  is  ridiculous  td 
esteem  any  course  of  education  to  foe  complete,  wbicb  does 
liptxromprehend  the  elements. of  a  speeies  of  learning,  wbich 
is  of  universal  application,  and  the  foundation  of  almost  aid 
•that  is  solid  aad  valuable  in  human  knowledge.'     And  yet  it 
is  no  less  straage  than  true,  that  many  a  soi'disani  scliokvr  is 
sent  from  our  public  schools,  who  is  not  acquainted  evea 
with  his  multiplication  table. 

Equally  judicious  are  his  reflections  on  a  prevailing  eii-s* 
(ora  of  attejmpting  to  convert  the  objects  of  serious  study  in^ 
lo  a  species  of  play.  This  piece  of  pedantic  folly  cannot,  wo 
think,  be  toosoon  suppressed,  and  we  can  or^ly  blame  Mr,  F^ 
for  giving  it  any  quarter,  by  allowing  the  use  of  it  to  very 
young  children.  We  would  ask,  what  time  of  life  is  too 
early  to  receive  the  important  lesson,  that  no  day  should  be 
suffered  to  pass  without  some  serious  and  useful  occupa* 
tion  ?     On  this  subject  Mr.  f .  says, 

'  I  cannot  too  strongly  deprecate  ihe  system  that  lately  prevailed 
of  turning  every  science  into  a  GAME.  This  method,  whicb  may 
very  well  answer  to  teach  young  children  their  letters,  some  parts 
of  geography,  and  some  historical  facts,  instead  of  saving!  pilus  in 
the  higher  departments,  will  prove  in  the  end  the  source  ot  the  great- 
est difficulties.  Young  persons  instructed  in  ihis  manner  not  only 
have  but  a  smattering  in  every  branch  of  knowledge  ;    but,  what  is 

forse,  tJiey  acquire-a  way  of  trifling,  of  considering  study  us  a  mere 
laythingy  and  whin  they  are  afterward*  pbligei  to  apply  themselves 
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earnestly  to  matters  of  importance,  they  have  to  conquer  at  once 
their  igtiorancey  and  their  idle  and  frivolous  habi.ts.  I^tit  never  be 
forgotten*  thai  our  whole  life  is  to  be  a  continual  study  ;  that 
every  day  ought  to  make  some  addition  to  our  information,  to  our 
wisdom  :  and,  therefore,  the  most  essential  tiling  young  people  can 
be  taught  is  uow  to  learn/ 

Into  the  particulars  of  Mr.  Florian  Jolly's*  work  we  cannot 
ie  expected  to  enter  minutely.  We  have,  hewever,  exa- 
mined various  parts  of  it,  and  have  reason  to  believe  it  exe- 
cuted with  neatness,  precision  and  perspicuity.  We  cannot 
help  thinking  that  in  the  arithmetical  part  he  hf  s  been  pro- 

-  digal  of  his  own  labour^  by  elucidations  unnecessarily  copi* 
ous  and  diffuse.  It  is  singular,  hjut  true,  that  the  foundations, 
upon  which  are  grounded  the  rules  of  common  arithmetic, 
are  very  difficult  to  comprehend,  and  consequently  till  the 
pupil  has  gained  considerable  mathematical  skill  andexpert- 
ness  not  easily  acquired.     Nor  is  it  of  much  moment.     In  aU 

..parts  of  education  tlie  memory  is  exercised  before  the  reason  ; 
and  indeed  ultimately  for  the  sake  of  the  reason.  Now  arith^ 
inetical  demonstrations  are  nothing  more  than  verbal  truths^ 
dependent  upon  the  arbitrary  and  artificial  structure  of  the 
signs,  and  are  commonly  to^o  complicated  for  young  minds', 
vhilst  they  lead  to  no  useful  results.  Mr.  Florian  Jolly^s 
sneer  therefore  at  the  works  of-  his  fellow-labourers  in  the 
«ame  field,  '  where,'  he  tells  us,  '  the  rules  are  given  like 
the  receipts  in  the  House-keeper's  Jssistant,  without  having 
one  principle  explained  on  which  they  are  founded,'  appears 
to  us,  to  use  the  mildest  language,  to  be  very  much  mis-^ 
placed. 


MONTHLY  CATALOGUE. 


RELIGION; 


AnT.  1 3,-^The  Cause  of  the  IncreaM  of  Methodismy^and  Dzssefition^ 
and  of  the  Popularity  of  what  is  called  Evangelical  Preachings 
and  the  Means  of  obviating  them^  considered  in  a  Sermon  y  preach^ 
ed  at  the  Visitation  of  the  Rev.  the  Archdeacon  of  Leicester^  heid 
at  Melton  Moiohray^  June  20,  1805,  with  Appendixes  ^  SfcJ^c.  By 
liobert  Acklom  Ingram^  jB.  D.     Svo.  4*.  Hatchard.  1807. 

^VHERE  a  country  is  divided  into  numerous  sects,  of  very  oppo- 
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%]te  principles  and  tenets,  the  dixty  of  the  government  secras  to  be- 
as  hr  as  possible  to  promote  arpong  them  all  the  spirit  of  mutual 
charity  and  ft>rbearance,  tbi^t  the  malign  and  unsocial  passions  may 
Hot  mingle  with  their  differen^ices  in  points  of  speculation.  For  this 
puq>osey  in  those  countries  in  which  a  religious  establishment  is  m- 
corporated  with  the  political  institutions  of  the  state,  that  establish- 
ment ought  to  be  made  the  ceiftre  of  union,  of  charity  and  peace. 
How  is  this  to  be  effected  ?  We  answer  ;  let  the  service  of  thi  csta- 
l^isbment  be  so  regulated  as  to  teach  nothing  but  the  essentia^  of 
Christianity,  in  the  truth  of  which  all  sects  areagieed,  without  insist* 
Jng  on  points  of  inferior  importance,  respecting  which  they  differ. 
*rhe  establishment  would  thus  serve  as  the  focus  of  rational  illumina»- 
tion  and  the  ark  of  evangelical  peace.  All  sects\igree  that  Jt*8us  was 
the  Messiah,  that  he  was  divinely  commissioned  to  teach  the  will  uf 
te6d,  that  he  performed  various  miracles  in  support  of  his  pretensions, 
and  that  after  being  crucified,  he  rose  from  the  dead.  On  these  four 
simple  and  irrefragable  truths,  every  religious 'sect  has  a  basis  wide 
enough  for  public  instruction  and  for  universal  charity.  In  the  moral 
corollaries  which  would  follow  from  the  few  simple  propositions  which 
^e  have  stated,  there  would  be  ample  sanctions  for  the  practice  di 
moral  duty;  there  would  be  terror  for  the  sinner  and  encourageme'nt 
for  the  righteous;  hope  for  the  desponding  and  comfort  forthesick« 
To  elevate  the  superfluities  or  accessaries  of  Christianity  into  the  es* 
sentials^  is  only  to  multiply  the  causes  of  dissension ;  and  to  open  the 
sluices  of  sectarian  hostility.  We  cannol  better  evince  our  regard 
for  the  religious  establishment  of  this  country,  than  by  endeavouring 
to  banish  all  causes  of  dissension  from  its  walls,  and  all  reasonable 
grounds  of  separation  from  its  worship.  And  is  this  great  end  se 
likely  to  be  produced  in  any  other  way  as  by  laying  no  stress  on  un- 
certain doctrines  and  controverted  opinions ;  but  directing  the  atten* 
tion  to  those  great  and  momentous  truths  which  are  as  simple  as  they 
are  important ;  and  which  alone  are  in  unison  with  the  principles  of 
universal  charity  ? 

In  Mr.  Ingram^s  pamphlet  we  have  met  with  many  judicious  ob- 
•ervations  ;  and  we  particularly  recommend  the  Appendix,  No.  11, 
frdm  p.  25  to  p.  49*  to  the  serious  perusal t)f  the  clergy. 

Art.  14. — A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Temple,  May  Sl^t,  and  at 
Berkley  Chapel^  Berkley  Square,  June  ^Hth,  upon  the  Conduct  to  b^ 
observed  by  the  E^tMhhed  Church  towards  Catholics'  and  other 
Dissenters^  By  the  Rtv.  Sidney  Smith,  A.  M.  late  Bellow  of 
New  College,  Oxford,     Is.  Carptnter.  1807. 

THE  pulpit  is  never  more  honoured  than  when  it  is  employe4^ 
fer  the  puTpose  of  appeasing  the  animosities  of  sects,  and  of  inculcaU 
ing  the  principles  of  un)yerka]  charit3^  We  have  beheld  \vith  regret, 
many  clergy menof  the  establishxpent,preachingsermons  full  of  unmer-* 
ciful  invective  and  abu^e,  against  catholics  and  dissenters.  But  such  is 
not  the  spirit  of 'Mr.  Smith  ;  and  we  request  him  to  proceed  t^s  hf 
has  begun  ;  and  to  press  on  the  attention  of  his  audience  the  neces- 
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•ity  of  emancipating  the  catholics  from  the  absurd  restrictions  by 
which  are  they  oppressed*  and  of  abolishing  all  religious  tests,\vhicby 
instead  of  strengthening' the  establishmenty  render  it  an  olgect  of  hoa* 
tility  and  hate. 

Akt.  is.— a  CatechUmfor  ih  Use  of  all  the  Churehes  in  the  Trenck 
Empire  ;  to  which  are  prefixed  the  Pope's  B»//,  and  the  Archbishop's 
Mandamus.  Translated  from  the  Original^  vrith  an  Introduction  and 
Notes^  by  David  Bogue^  Author  of  an  Essay  on  the  Nets  Tasta* 
tnent.     Svo.    3s.  6d.     Williams  aitcf  Smith.    1806. 

IF  we  may  judfi;e  from  the  specimen  before  us,  the  Rorobh  religiott 
is  nearly  the  same  as  it  was  before  the  revolution.  Much  of  its 
pomp  and  splendour  it  has  lost ;  its  immense  endowments  and 
princely  revenues  are  all  gone;  but  its  ghostly  . pretensions  are 
made  subservient  to  the  views  of  Buonaparte. 

POLITICS. 

^Vlt.  iQ.-^Letters  on  capital  Punishments^  addressed  to  the  Eng^ 
lish  Judges*  By  Beccaria  Anglicus.  ^vo.  2s.  6d*  Johnson* 
1807- 

REWARDS  and  punishments  constitute  a  part  of  the  moral  go- 
Ternment  of  (jod,  even  in  this  uncertain  world.  Now,  if  we  con- 
sider what  is  the  proper  end  of  punishment,  as  it  is  administered 
by  thtf  Deity  in  this  probationary  lifey  we  shall  find  that  it  is  to.pro- 
mote  the  moral  reformation  of  the  offender,  and  to  prevent  the  repe* 
tition  of  the  offence.  Almost  every  act  of  vice  brings  with  it  a 
concomitant  punishment ;  antl  this  punishment  tends  to  produce  the 
sentiment  of  regret^  and  to  fortify  the  resolution  to  amend.  We  do 
not  say  that  this  is  always  or  even  usually  the  case  ;  but  we  affirm 
that  such  are  the  certain  tendencies  of  those  punishments,  which  are 
inflicted,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  accurding  to  the  provi* 
dential  appointments  of  God.  When  civil  government,  which  in 
some  measure  arrogates  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  exercises  the 
right  of  punishment  over  its  subjects,  it  should  be  particularly  care- 
ful thut  nothing  vindictive  or  cruel  i^hould  enter  into  the  cons'dera^ 
tion*  Pain  is  only  so  far  the  end  of  punibhmenjt,  as  it  promotes  a 
nobler  end,  the  moral  good  of  the  person  gn  whom  it  is  inflicted^ 
Justice  requires  that  tl^e  punishment  should  never  exceed  the  degree 
of  theofifence;  and  charity,  which  considers  the  imperfections  of 
bdmanity,  and  mitigates  the  rigours  of  justice,  will  often  suggest 
thht  it  should  be  less.  But  capital,  punishments  defeat  the  very 
end  of  punishment; — the  reformation  op  tiIe  criminal^ 
They  do  indeed  take  the  most  effectual  noeans  of  preventing  the  re-' 
petiiiou  of  the  offence  ;  but  as  this  is  not  connected  with  any  possi* 
ble  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  the  moral  agent,  by  whom  it  was 
perpetrate<l,  it  must  be  regarded  rather  as  the  act  of  a  legislator  who 
is  thirsty  for  blood,  than  of  that  wisdom  and  humanity  which  imitate 
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the  perfections  of  the  Deity.  We  are  dUbiotts  whether  capital  ptxnish- 
meols  are,  in  any  case^  authorised  by  the  dedactiops  of  reason  or  thQ 
precepts  of  Christianity,  hot  we  are  convinced  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  they  are  utterly  irreconcileable  with  those  precepts  and  deduc-^* 
tions.  All  punishment  supposes  the  infliction  of  p^n  ;  but  pa,in  is 
Do(  the  pr<>per  object  ofputiishment.  To  punish  nierely  for  the 
sake  of  inflicting  pain  on  the  individual  is,  instead  of  the  consider^ 
ate  humanity  of  a  legislator,  to  exercise  the  ferocity  of  a  savage. 
As  far  as  capital  punishments  deter  from  the  commission  of  crimeil 
hy  the  menace  of  pain,  they  are  not  half  so  efficacious  as  punish- 
ments of  other  descriptions  might  be  made.  The  greatest  pain^ 
which  capital  punishments  occasion,  appears  to  be  felt  by  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  individual;  who  are  not  only  aiflicted  by 
the  ignominy  of  bis  end,  but  who  mourn  for  an  accountable  being, 
Ho  is  deprived  of  the  possibilities  of  reformation ;  in  whom  no  mo^ 
ral  change  can  be  wrought  by  counsel  or  by  discipline,  and  who 
can  neither  retrieve  his  character  nor  make  restitution  for  his  crimew 
Of  the  highly  beneficial  effects^  which  may  be  produ,ced  by  the  dis- 
use ofcapital  punishments,  we  have  a  striking  proof  in  the  prions  *' 
of  Philadelphia,  where  the  most  salutary  reformation  has  been 
wrought  in  the  habits  of  the  most  notorious  offenders,  by  a  system 
of  severity,  directed  by  discretion  and  tempered  with  mercy.  We 
arie  informed  that  his  present  majesty  has  an  almost  invincible  re* 
pognance  to  capital  executions,  and  that  it  is  never  without  strong 
feelings  of  aversion  and  regret  that  he  signs  any  warrant  for  the 
purpose.  We  think  that  this  fact  is  highly  creditable  to  the  king* 
and  we  consider  it  with  more  pleasure,  because  it  gives  us  assurance 
that  he  would  readily  assent  to  any  bill  for  abolishing  a  practicn 
which  is  at  once  opposite  to  scripture,  to  reason  and  humanity. 

Art.17. — Remarks  on  the  Alliance  between  Church  and  Sute^andon 
the  TestLaws.  By  the  Rev.Riehard  Kings  M.A.formerii/  Fellow  of 
New  College^  Oxford.    8ra.    Booth.     1807. 

IN  t;hi8  pamphlet  Mr.  Kiug  has  again  dished  up  the  stale  argu* 
menu  of  bishop  Warburton ;  but  without  improving  the  flavour 
or  increasing,  the  force  of  the  ingredients  by  any  additions  of  his  own.  . 
We  are  stjrmittous  advocates  fur  a  religious  establishment,  as  far  as  it 
is  made  a  means  of  conveying  moral  instruction  to  the  people ;  and 
of  impressing  them  with  the  incalculable  importance  of  living  sober- 
Ijf)  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  world,  that  they  may  be  happy  in 
the  next. — ^I'hqs  far  a  religious  establishment  is  of  infinite  use;  for 
while  civil  laws  can  influence  only  the  outward  conduct,  such  instruc* 
tion  may  operate  most  beneficially  on  the  interior  of  the  heart.^- 
Biit  when  a  religious  establishment,  instead  of  being  exclusively  di- 
rected to  these  great  moral  ends,  is  converted  into  a  mere  engine  of 
state,  and  rendered  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  political  artifice 
and  corruption,. the  establishment  itself  is  degracted  and  religion  dis« 
graced.1 — We  are  told  by  ojur  Saviour,  that  we  cannot  serve  God  and 
Mammon  ;.bvit' many  ofthe&ordid,  nurrow-miuded  and  time-serv« 
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ti^'nrinistefs  oftliecstablisJiment,  ^ho  havebiBf'dn  IjtAy  ift  raTsrrij 
the  late  *  b tie  and  ci^'  against  the  catholic's,  thrnkthtit  \\it  worshijy 
i»f  Mammon  is  vet\  compatible  with  rh^  Vidd'ra'tii'n  of  God.  Bui 
the  misfortune  is,  that  they  gt've  to  God  only  the  ifcrVfc^e  of  thelipsj 
while  Mammon  te^ives  (he  fond  idolatry  t)f  titeir  hedi'ts.  A  Re- 
ligious e6tablifsbment,'f(5unded  on  §'ueb  prtnciplea  as  lire' in  unison 
wiibthe  dictates  of  reason  and  the  prcceptsof  Christianity  ^wouidreq'uii^ 
no  weak  and  crumbhng  fb'rtlficattons  6f  mystery  and  intolerance  foV 
Hs  support.  As  it  would  incalciite  charity  to  all  sectSrit  would 
in  every  s«ct  find  the  kealous  protection,  of  a  friend.  Every  sect 
would  experietice  love  and  revei'ence  within  its  walls  ;  Whkrh,  in- 
,  stead  of  echoing  witb  unsc  rip  to  rul  dogmas  and  perf^ecuting  creeds^ 
would  send  forth  only  the  rational  and  exhilarating  sounds  of 
*,  GioRY  TO  G091N  THE  uiohest;  oii  £AHtA  PEiicfe ;  "booii 

WILL  TOWARDS  MEN/ 

Akt.  iB.*— M^wiotr  of  the  Case  of  St.  John  lilason^  Esq.  Barrister  cf 
Xflw,  w/io  was  confined  as  aSta(e  Prisoner  in  KUmainham.for  m9r^ 
than  two  Years  /  containing  Addresses  and  Letters  tp  the  Earl  of 
Jlardwicke  ;  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford;  Mr,  Wkkham ;; 
Judge  Daly  ';  Sir  Evan  Nepean  ;  l^jrd  flenry  l^etty^  A-c.  4 c  and 
Jtettersfrom  some  of  the  above  Personages.  MoU  n'spectfuily  svb^ 
tnitted  to  the  Consideration  of  the  Commons  in  Parliamtnt  assenh* 

•    bled.,    Dublin.     Svo,     Johnson.     4^.     1^07* 

'  IN  the  present  p?imphletMr.  Mason  has  described  a  case  of  oppres- 
sion and  distress  which  has  forcibly  excited  ourattenlionand  interebtr 
ed  our  sympathy.  It  is  one  striking  proof  among  many  others  of  thV 
illegalacts  which  have  been  perpetrated  in  Ireland  Under  the  sanction, 
or  with  the  connivance  of  the  government.  In  August  1803  Mr, 
Mas6n  was  arrested  without  any  reason  whatever  being  assigned  fcfr 
the  proceeding.  lie  was  lodged  in  KilmainHam  gaol,  in  a  cell,  lO 
feet  bj/  6.  He  repeatedly  requested  of  theihen  government  x>f  Ireiaixi 
either  to  be  brought  to  trial  or  to  be  set  at  liberty.  But  no  atten- 
tion'was  pkid  tb  his  Earnest isblicitaiioris  ;  and  he  wa$  kdpt  in  c5)n« 
finement  till  the  Tgth  of  September  J 805,  when  he  wHs  tiischatgrd". 
l^us  Mr.  Mason  suffered  an  arbitrary  fmprisonment  of  two  >oars, 
in  whidh  he  experienced  numerous  incotiv en iencei  and  piivation^. 
Dufing  part  of  the  time  he,  as  well  as  some  o(  the  other  prison- 
ers, depose  that  they  were  kept  on  putrid  meat,  ptt|rid  water,  and  in 
II  close  atmosphere  loaded  with- the  pemic>ous  exhalainyns  of  hu* 
man  excrement,  which  according  to  the  rr presentation  before  us 
tippears  to  have  been  suffered  to  accumulate  in  variouti  parts  hf 
the  prison.  Depositions  to  this  effect  lespcciing.  the  state  of  the 
gaol,  were  made  on  oiath,  or  they  woiild  stagger  our  belief.  But 
the  facts  prove  that  no  men  ought  to  be  trusted  with  any  powei% 
cf  which  they  are  not  accountable  for  the  exerci^^e.  For  though 
the  superiors  may  not  abuse  the  trust,  the  subaltern  menials  and 
agents  generally  will.  And.  the  tyranny  of  subordinate  and 
rnferior  miscreants  is  always  of' the  most  in'tokmblc  and  veXutioUi 
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kind.  When  Mr.  Mason  wa^/UbQC^tGd*  he  applied  to  Lord  Hard* 
xvicke  for  somt  compcnsatiyn  for  the  heavy  losses  which  his  longan<| 
iUfj^l  ii^pfi^onmcn^  h^d.  cai*3ed  Ifin^  ^o  sust^ia.  Lprci^  Haij^Jwicfc^ 
li^haVed  to  Mr.  Mieipon  Wi,tlji  a  becoming  urbanity,  l^ut  djd  nbte^i- 
co^ra^eany^ hope, of  redress;  becauiehe  tjbought  that  redress  w(ould 
in^piy'dcenstiret^H  thf^go:p_erfirnfint,  ^ut'sureiy  neitlier  public  bpdifs 
nor  private  individtiatrsoygh,^  \f>  he  ashamed  of  niaking  restitution 
for  the  injustice  w^hicb  th«y  perpetrate,  or  of  relinquishing  a  wrong 
Way  for  a  ri^ht.  No  such  acts  of  tyranny  as  that  which  Mr.  Mason  ^x* 
perienced  ever  polluted  the  beneficent,  the  mild^  and  <*qnitabl^  sway 
of  tli^  lateadministration.  Mr.  Mason's^ case  is  n9w  before  th^  public, 
and  the  puhij6  sehiom  fajV  to  sympathise  with  any  well  atte5tj4 
justaace  of  ipiividui^l  pppre^^ion. 

AjUT.  \Sifrr:l^rntirjk9  0iK.Mrp  Jf^hithrcady  Planfof  the^  Zdu^ati^ji  o^ 
tk^'VoQr;mthObi€,rva'tiottfqn  Sunday  Schols^  and  on  fhe/SW^ 
of  tke  apjprenfked  Pot^r.     .%,  Jamf.f,  Purkinson^  Hoxton.      §yff 

*THI&  pamphlet  puts  us  in  mind  of  some  speeches  oi^L  shuffling 
methodistical  senator,  in  which  there  is  such  a  'toixture  of  pros  and 
co^j^of  appro^a^tip^i  and  di^se/it,  that  :ti$  difficult  at  first  to  kimw  wb^t 
he  would  be  at»  till  by  observing  certain,  unfounded  sugg,esti(/R5  and 
hostile  inuendos,  we  discover  t^atlie  is  8  secret  enemy  to  the  mea* 
sune  which  ^hp  professes  to  praise;  and  that  th^  cloak  of  candid  im- 
partiality is  only  worn  to  hide  the  rancour  of  inveterate  dislike. 

AvLT.QO.'—Shoyt  Remarks  upot^  recent  political  Occurrences^  and 
fwrticuLadyoutke  New  PlanoJ  Tinancc.     1^07.     Hatchard. 

<..."..-•  •  ■ 

THIS  pamphlet  was  written  before  the  lateministers  were  dismiss- 
ed from  their  places,  and,  though  the  author  is  an  enemy  to  their 
ineastires;  he  appears  to  be  far  from  deficient  in  candour  or  ability. 
Lord  Grenville's  plan  of  finance  was  to  borrow  a  certain' suih 
annunlly  on  the  credit  of  the  war  taxes,  and  to  create  a  sinking 
fand  for  the  extinction  of  ea^ch  loan.  The  amount  of  these  tax^  wa5 
to  be  twcWe  iniliionsa  year  for  the  first  three  years  |  fourtc^'n  mjU 
lions  for  Che  f«urth  y^ar,  and  sixteen  millions  per  yeai'  for  the  follow- 
ing sixteen  yaars.  Ten  per  cent.upon  each  loan  was  the  sum  to  be  set 
»fipart  from  the  wair  taxes  fwr  the  interest  arid  sinking  fund,  leaving 
at  the  present  price  of  the  fundsf  about  five  per  cent,  as  a  linking 
fund  ;  whicW^  at  compound  interest,  was  computed  capable  of  re- 
deeming theTapital  in  fourteen  years.  This  plan  of  finance  appear$ 
to  us  1^  best  that  ever  was  proposed,  as  it  would  have  occasioned  no 
fre^h  taxes  except,  to  a  very  inconsiderable  amount,  and  would  ra- 
pidly have  discharged  the  aimual  loans,  which  w«  might  have  bor- 
rowed during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  The  writer  of  this  pamph- 
let does  not  objpct  so  much  to  the  planitselfas  to  the  extent  to  whicK 
ft  was  proposed  to  be  carried.  Time  must  shew  whether  our  pft* 
'l^ntfiMH^ieo  have  any  thing  better  to  suggest. 
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POETRY. 

Art.  21.— Pro*  an4  C<)«*>  for  Cupid  and  flymen, :  in  a  Series  of 

'  'Metrical  Satyr{c  Dialogues',  exhibitinjg  the  Horrors  and,  Delights  ^ 

being  over  Head  and  Ears  in  Love j  with  (He  supreme  felicity  and 

Wretchedness  of  Matriinony ;'  id  ivHich  are  added  several  other 

'  Pieces*     By  Jenkins  Jones,  Aitthdi  of  Hobby  Horses^   and  the 

Thihnthromif  and  ^(Ktor  of  Lihe  and  Satire.     8vo*  ?'•    Allen. 

•  1807,     •.•'-.-'•'.'.■••        •■  .    ^    '     "  ;•   ■  ' 

'  TO  the  editor  of  '  Love  and  Satire/  we  apportioned  no  small  de- 
gr^  bf6ur  applause,  which  we  are  sorry  to  be  under  the  necessity 
«f  withholding  from  him  as  the 'author  of  *  Pros  and  Cons/ 
a  performtince  both  insipid  arid  vulvar  ;  utterly  destitute  of  the  spi* 
fit  which  animated  his  former  production^  and  abounding' only  with 
those  hackney'd  vulgarities,  which  are  the  characteristics  ofa  *  coclc- 
llcy.'  Wany'of  th^'Aigitive  |$ieces  sifbjoined,  however,  are  to  be  ex* 
cepted  from  this  general  censure;  and  nAefke  us  fegret  that* they  aro 
to  be  found  in  company  with  sucii  trash  as  *  Metrical  Satyric  Dia* 
logues/'    '    ■•  .........    ^      .   ^  ...      t 

Art.  22. — iUMUe*s  Mantle^  being  a  P.arody  on  the  Poem  cnti* 
-■"  tied  EliJ&h^s  Mantle.     Bvo.  '  Budd.     UOf.         "     '     ' 

MELVILLE'S  mantle  I  a  very  ragged  concern  indeed ! 

NOVELS. 

Aht.  23.x-£//e«t  IJeirets  of  the  Castle.     By  Mrs.  Pilkington.    3 
'   .  '     Vols:    13*;     Crosby  an^  Co. 

THE  heroine  of  this  tale  is  the  only  child  of  Sir  Raymond 
^fortimer.  '  Sir  Raymoiid  having  \i^A  the  misfortune  to  Ibs^ 
ah  amiable  wife  of  whom  hd  was  very  fond ^  quits  the  gay  World^  and 
^evotes  his  time  to  the  education  of  hi^  child.  ]&llen  aS  she  ad- 
Vaticds  to  womanhood  h^,  with  almost  all  heroines  of  this  species 
*)f  wHting/  a  lovely  face  and  Jierfect  form  %  ;Bhc  is  alio  represented  " 
with- a!  fine  deposition,  lngenudusbeart,spotless  mlml,  and  ev^ry  ac* 
coinplishment  whfcb  a  young  lady  of  family  and  fortune  ought  to 
|>ossess.  '  She  at  the  same  time'  receives  great  advantages  from  the 
good  instruction  of  her  governess,  who  supplies  the  place  of  ^ 
tuotherto  her  popil.  The  fiVst  misfortune  which  sh^ experiences 
|s  the  parting  from  this  favourite  friend,  add  almost  iinmedikiely'afteif 
from  her  father,  'who  is  persuaded  by  two  cintH]uated  old  maids,  hii 
listers;  to  leave  the  young  )ady  under  their  care  in  Case  of  death« 
instead  of  Mrs.  Cleveland  the  former  governess.  The  old  gentVinaii 
£eeh  a  presentiment  6f  his  approaching  deiith^^and  wishes  to  'consult 
l^is  friend,  the  rector  of  the  parish  ;  but  he  alters  his  will  though 
Against  bis  judgment,  and  almost  iiirectly  after>  in  mounting  his  hors* 
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Tfceives  a  kick  which  ends  all  his  doubts  before  the  parson  arrivei. 
This  gendetnan  is  left  also  one  of  the  guardians  of  Ellen.   Mr. 
Pembcrton,  for  that  is  the  rector's  name,  has  an  extremely  handsome 
son,  whom  he  warns  not  to  fall  in  love  with  Ellen,  and  who,  in  spite 
of  all  admonitio;i  on  that  head,  is  accordingly  over  head  and   ears 
even  before  he  knew  it;  and  the  lady   is  equally  prepossessed  in 
fevour  of  this  agreeable  spark,  without  knowing  it  also.  Ellen  ac- 
companies her  maiden  aunts  to  town,  is  introdbced  and  universally 
admired;  bat  still   Mr.  Percival   Pemberton  is  in   her  eyes  more 
charming  than  every  ether  admirer,  who  after  a  time  rescue*  her  from 
the  hands  of  a  lord  Callington,  who  has  most  ungentleraanly  seized 
her  person   whilst  driving  about  Epping  Forest   with    her  friend 
lady  l>iana  Dowlass,  intending  to  force  her  to  marry  him  either  by 
fair  means  or  foal,  Mr.  P.  Peraberton,  in  accomplishing  this  piece  of 
^gallantry,  receives  a  ball  which  threatens  to  prove  mortal,  and  iii- 
stantly  insists  upon  giving  up  the  ghost,  provided  Ellen  does  not 
immediately  consent  to  become  Lis  wife,  when  he  will  have  a  mt  tive 
in  wishing  to  live.     On  her  hesitation  he  tears  away  the  dressings, 
and  acts  the  par;  of  a  ma<lman  in  the  most  passionate  slyle.     Ellen  is 
tt  length  prevailed  on  without  much  reluctance  to  lake  the  man  she 
likes,  who  by  the  judicious  management  of  his   surgeon  recovers ; 
and  proves  himself  a  headstrong,  depraved  young  man,  a  gamester  a 
dninkard,  arid  guilty  of  every  species  of  fashionable  debauchery*  . 
After  noting  through  the  greater  part  of  her  fifty  thousand  pound 
•fortune,  he  is  very  opportunely   taken   off  in  a  duel  ;  beirig  run 
through  the  body  by  a  brother  gambler,  who  has  endeavoured   to 
seduce  his  wife;   but,  failing,  prevails  on  him  to  be  jealous  of  her 
with    a  friend  who  has  saved  him   from  jail.      Mrs.  Pemberton, 
hfter  a  proper  time  allowed  by  the  statutes  of  the  mode,  consoles 
herself  by  taking  a  second  husband  of  a  more  amiable  disposition  in 
the  character  of  Lord  Sj'dney  Slauley.     The  character   of  Percival 
Pemberton,  promised  at  the  beginning  every  thing  that  is  ^lir  and 
prepossessing,  but  as  soon  as  he  is  married  he  is  metamorphosed  into 
every  thing  that  is  blaek  and  depraved.     What  moral  this  is  to  in'* 
culcate,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  find  out ;  nor  is  any  pnibable  reason 
assigned  for  the  change.  His  former  virtuous  propensities,   the  good 
example  of  his  father,  the  excellence  of  a  well-oixtered  education, 
and  th^  virtuous  conduct  of  his  wife,   alt  seem  to  tell  for  nothing  : 
his  depravity  is  occasioned  without  cause ;  and  his  death  is  the  result 
of  passion,  unaccompanied  with  remorse:     I'he  rest  of  the  charac*  , 
ters,  if  such  they  can  be  called,  are  common  place  and  uiiinstructive. 
We  have  a  lady   Diana  Dowlass,   a  good  sort  of  fashionable  bojy, 
most  cordiaNy  despising  her  husband  because  he  is  a  citizen,  with  at 
fashionable  daughter  who  runs  away   with   her   father's  clerk  ;  and 
getting  tired  of  him  in  a  few  months,  lives  in  a  scandalous  way  with 
a  baronet  who  wounds  her  brother  in  a  duel.     We  have  besides  the 
addition  of  two  old  maids,  as  capricious  and  ill-humoured  as  the 
fenerality  of  antiquated  virgins  are  usually  drawn,  some  pert  cham« 
ber-maids  and  a  fortone^telling  gypsy.    The  language  of  Mrs.  P> 
cannot  be  recommended  for  in  excellence,  nor  can  her  plot  for  tha 
^ovslty  or  interest. 
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Art.  ^4. — Thfi  Sqldicr^s  Family,  or  Guardian  Genii;  a  Romanc$^im 

'  /our   VoU.     ^j/  2nn  Ormshy^  Author  of  jHftnoirs  of  a  Samlj/  in 

Swii^erland*     \%mo.    Crbsb'y.     1807.  ^ 

THE  motto  prefixed  to  tb^s  romance  is,  '  Be  ye  Aerefore  per- 
fect, even  as  youj  father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect.'     As  gnardians* . 
of  the  morals  of  our  fair  countrywomen,  we  can  bava  no  obj^ctian; 
to  this  sacred  admonition  ;   but  as  the  ladies,  who  are  the  principal 
readers  of  this  .class  of  literary  productions,  do  not  apply  to  noTcls 
for  religious  instruction,hut  aimobt  solely  for  amuseroent^weare  fearful 
they  Will  be  discouraged  from  the  perusal  of  these  volumes,  by  thes 
bare  sight  of  so  soKmn  a  text.     The  incidents  however  are  not  unin- 
teresting, though  frequently  they  are  very  improbable  :  and,  tl^estyte 
is  as  stiff  as  the  person  of  the  most  prim  (juaker  can  possibly  be.     o<>t 
fond  indeed  of  preaching  is  the  authoress,  that  we  recommend  t^erto. 
the  society  of  friends,  as  a  person  properly  qualified  for  the  office  of! 
p.ublic  ii  structress  ;  every  chapter  is  introduced  by  a  long  quotation 
cither  from  a  sermon,  or  from  some  writer  on  morality,   and  con*, 
duties  with  a  repetition  of  the  same.     \Ve  shall  be  perhaps  deeihed.. 
vef)  uncharitable,  if  we  doubttd  the  purity  of  Mrs.  Ormsby's  inten^: 
ti<  n   in    this   new    mode    of  writing  romance :    but   we    strongly 
susptct  that  the  desire  of  swelling  her  volumes    had  greater  weight 
with  her,  than  the  inculcating  of  morality.     Th«  selfishness  h^owever. 
of  the  age  must  plead  our  excuse  for  want  of  charity  ;  had   tlje  de« 
sire  of  instruction  been  the  principal  motive  of  the  authoress,  she 
ini^ht  have  recollected,  the  old  proverb,  ^  ne  quid    nimis,'  which  in 
English  signifii-th  that  *  too  much  pudding  will  choak  a  dog/ 

Art.  <^5.—The  B^evohtit  ^Jonk.or  the  Castle  of  O'.LdiUa,  a.  Ro- 
mance^ in  t/nee  Volumes.  U^  Theodore  Melville^  Esq,  Author  of 
the  IVMte  Kjiigktj  or  the  Monastery  of  Mourtte,     1 2mo.     Crosby* 

.  WE  strenuously  recommend  to  Theodtre    JMelvilJp   the  advice 
v(})ich  Dr.  Johnson  gave   to  the  irishman,  to  jreperuse  every  thing 
he  writes,  and  whenever  be  meets  with  shall  to  alter  it  to  will^  and  . 
vice  versa      By  so  doing  he  will  write  intelligible   English.     As  to 
the  plot,  it  is  stale  ;   a  wicked  brother  conspires  against  the  lif^  of  > 
a'lrotber,  to  succeed  to  bis  estates,  and  to  gain  possession  ofliis/ 
wif«*s  person  ;  trap  doors,  and  subterranean  passages,  tapestry,  and 
al)  ikt  armoury  of  novels,  are  ^rushed  up  for  the  occasion. 

AkT.  HG.-^UJle  de$  Erfansy  Histoire  viritable.    Par  M.  de  Gen^. 
lis*     l^no.  2s.     Boosey.  I8O7. 

Art,  ZT .^-rCharles  et  Charlotte,  on  Premiere  Education  de  VEnfans^ 
\'     '  l2mo:    2s.     Boosey.     lao?,  ' 

]TW(^  very  pretty  books,  with  two  pretty  wooden  cuts. 
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A«T^  ^^.^-^Miffrt  of, the  Rdj^ai  ChUfge  ojfPhvsicMns  of  London^  cqi 
Vsccmaiioii.  mikan  Afpen4%Xy*  cenimning  f  he  Opinions  of  thi 
Royal  CoUe^tt  of  Phjfsicians  of  EfUnburgk  and  Dubitn^'  and  of  thi 
XayaliMitgedofSurgtoM  of  Lotidoik,   of  Dublin,  and  of  JBdia^ 

4iurgk.    ••    :.     .  ,*.,..•-.•-- 

IF  onr  account  of  this  dispassionate,  dignified  and  satisfactory  r^ 
port  is  i6sft  fulilhanlhe  impohance  of  its  substance  seems  to  demand^ 
it'  b  bcieaose  we  hope  that  its  circulation  will  be  infinitely  £;reater 
than  that  of  our  own  journaU  or  than  that  of  all  our  contetnpo«* 
jraries  united* —The  Important  matter  it  coptains  is  conveyed  ia 
few  words,  and  in  a  clear,  forcible,  intellieible^tyie^  neither  obscyred 
by  abstruse  clisqutsiftfon,  t)or  embarrassed  by  technical  pbraseo^ 

i#gy.  ''  ■•    ^    •/  '     ■";/ 

There  is  no  one*  therefore,  who  tnay  not  make  biroself  roaster  of 
tile  delib^^nrte  and.  solemn  opinion  of  this  learned  body,  pronounced* 
altera  tabarious investigation,  and  addressed  to  parliament,  in  con^ 
sequence i>f  his  majestyN  commands,' to  enquii*e  into  the  state' or 
vaccine  inoculation  in  tfie  united  kingdom,  to  report  their  opinion* 
and  i)bi>ei%ations  upon  that  practice,  upon  the  evidence  uhich  haa 
been' adduced  in  its  support,  and  upon  the  causes  which  bave  hi- 
therto retarded  its  general  adoption.*  Such  was  the  important  du«. 
ty  impo^ed  Upon  the  college  of  physicians.  To  fuFfil  it  they  did  not' 
content  themselves  with  an  indolent  acquiescence  in  the  opinions  of 
others,  h  6  wiver  enlightened,  but  they  thought  rigHtto  begin  as  it  were 
abikUh^to  institute  an  enquiry  as  extensive  as  thetiitoits  of  the  united* 
kingten,  and  invite  the  whole  profession  to  throw  into  a  single  fo^* 
cus  ev«ry  ray  of  information  which 'would  serve  tO'illust  rate  the  sub^' 
ject  of  their  research. 

*  In  aid  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  members  of  their 
own  b<xly>  they  have  applieii  separately  to  each  of  the  licentiates  of  ihc' 
colle]ie  ;  they  have  corresponded  wrih  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  of 
Dublin  and  Edinburgh;  with  theCoIleges  of  Surgeons  of  London,  Edin- 
burgh and  Dublin';  they  have  called  upon  the  societies  established  Tor* 
vaccination  tor  an  account  of  their  practice,  to  what  extent  it  has  been 
carried  on,  and  what  has  been  the  result  of  their  experience  ;  and 
they  have  by  publtc  notice  invited  individuals  to  contribute  what* 
ever  information  they  bave  severally  collected.  They  have  in  con- 
sequence been  furnished  with  a 'mass  of  evidence,. communicated 
with  the  greatest  readiness  and  candour;  which  enables  them  to"^ 
Speak  with  confidence  upon  all  the  principal  poiiits  referred  to 
tJitem.V'  —     -     ^      .•      •  •  ■ 

The  result  of  this  widely  extended  and  laborious  investigation  is 
in  stibstaiice, 
'  That  the  practice  of  vaccination  is  io  general  perfectly  safe,  and 
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in  this  retpeet  it  possesses  ibateml  advantages  over  inocalatfoii 
Jbr the  smallpox; 

That  the  security  derived  from  vaccination  against  the  sinall  p6x» 
iTnot  absolutely  perfect,  is  as  nearly  so  as  can  perhaps  be  expected 
inuB  any  human  discovery;       « 

^  That  it  does  less  mischief  to  the  constitution,  and  less  frequently 
g^ves  rise  to  other  diseases,  than  the  small  pox,  either  natural  or  ino- 
calated ; 

That  the  benefits  which  flow  from  this  practice  \o  society  are  in- 
finitely more  considerable  than  from  the  former  practice,  as  it 
spreads  no  infection^  and  can  be  commuiucated  only  by  inocida* 
fion. 

They  conclude  their  report  in  the  following  words : 

^  From  the  whole  of  the  above  considerations  the  College  of  Phyt 
sicians  feel  it  their  duty  strongly  to  recommend  the  practice  of  vac* 
cination.  They  have  been  led  to  this  condti^ion  by  Y)o  precon* 
ceived  opinion,  but  by  the  most  unbiassed  judgment,  formed  from 
mn  irresistible  weight  of  evidence  which  has  been  laid  before  them» 
Forwhenthenumber,  the  respectability,  the  disinterestedness  and 
the  extensive  experience  of  its  advocates,  is  compared  with  the 
iuh\e  and  imperfect  testimonies  of  its  few  opposers  ;  and  when  it  is 
considered,  that  many  who  were  once  adverse  to  vaccination,  have 
been  convinced  by  further  trials,  and  are  now  to  be  ranked  among 
Its-warmest  supporters,  the  truth  seems  to  be  established  as  firmly 
as  the  nature  of  such  a  question  admits ;  so  that  the  College  of  Phy- 
akians  conceive  that  the  public  may  reasonably  look  forward  with 
tome  degree  of  hope  to  the  time  when  all  opposition  shall  cease,  and 
the  general  concurrence  of  mankind  shall  at  length  be  able  to  put 
i|ii  end  to  the  ravages  at  least,  if  not  to  the  existence  of  the  small 
pox^» 

It  appears  from  the  Dublin  College  of  Physicians  that  the  prac- 
tice is  but  in  its  infancy  in  Ireland  ;  however  it  makes  daily  progress  ; 
and  the  opinions  of  practitioners  are  wholly  favourable  to  it-  The 
Edinburgh  College  assert^  that  in  that  enlightened  metropolis  *  it  is 
universally  approved  of  by  the  profession,  and  by  the  higher  and 
micidle  ranks  of  the  cominuiiity,  and  that  it  has  been  much  more 
genenliy  adopted  by  the  lower  orders  of  the  peopietUan  ever inpcu- 
l&tion  for  the  small  pox  wus,  and  they  believe  the  same  to  obtain  oyer 
all  Scotland/ 

The  London  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  have  most  honourably 
distinguiiihed  ttieroselves  by  the  great  labour  and  precision  they  havo, 
i)sed  in  the  collecting  of  materials  for  their  report.  They  sent  cir*' 
cular  letters  to  every  member  of  their  body,  containing  the  followin^^ 
judicious  questions. 

*  1st.  How  many  persons  have  you  vaccinated  ? 

*  2d.  Have  any  of  your  patients  had  the  small  pox  after  vaccina* 
lion  ?  In  the  case  of  every  such  occurrence,  at  what  period  was  the 
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vaccine  master  taken  ffom  the  vesicle  ?  How  was  ii  pvesenred  i 
How  long  before  it  was  itisertcd  ?  What  was  the  appearance  of  the 
Hifl^ni'natiun  ?  and  what  ibe  interval  betweeo  vaccinaiioii  and  ihe  va« 
rlolous  eruption  ?  . 

*  3d. Have  any  bad  effects  occurred  in  coDsequeoce  of  TaccHiatkll)  i 
And  if  so,  what  were  they  ? 

.  '  4(h.  Is  the  practice  of  vaccination  increasing  or  decreasisgtn 
your  neighbourhood  ;  if  decreasing,  to  what  cause  do  you .  impttle 
it." 

To  such  letters  the  board  have  received  426  answers :  anid  Hie 
following  are  the  results  of  their  investigation: 

*  The  number  of  persons  stated  in  such  letters  to  have  been  vaccH 
nated,  is  164,381.  . 

'  The  number  of  cases  in  which  small  pox  had  followed  Taflcioai* 
tion,  is  56.  ' 

'  The  board  think  it  proper  to  remark  under  this  head»  that  in  the 
enumeration  of  cases  in  which  small  pox  has  succeeded  vaccinalion^ 
they  have  included  none  but  tho^e  in  which  the  subject  was  yacciiial* 
ed  by  ihe  surgeon  reporting  the  fact^. 

*  The  bad  consequences  which  haye  arisen  from  Facctaatkm 
are,  eruptions  of  the  skin  in  sixty.six  cases*  and  infiammatioa 
of  the  arm  in  twenty-four  instances,  of  which  three  proved  £»* 

The  testimony  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  and 
of  Dublin  are  to  tlie  same  effect  as  the  other  reports,  and  a^ 
ford  gratifying  accounts  of  the  spreading  benefits  of  this  prac« 
tice.  .  '  .  ; 

«'  We  shall  not  hazard  the  chance  of  weakening  the  impression  of 
tiiis  most  decisive  and  most  satisfactory  report  by  any  observations 
^f  our  own.  We  hope  that  every  parent,  and  every  well  wisher  to 
the  community  will  make  himself  master  of  the  plain,  palpable  and 
indisputable  facts  which  it  contains.  The  very  learned  and  respecta* 
ble  society  from  ^hom  it  emanates,  merit  the  grateful  thanks  of 
mankind  at  large,  for  the  able  manner  in  which  they  have  executed 
die  cask  assigned  to  them*  May  it  have  the  happy  effect  of  abashing 
^r  ever  the  bold,  presumptuous  and  infatuated  opponents  of  the 
salutary  practice,  which  has  already  rendered  such  essential  ser- 
vice to  humanity  ;  and  which  promises  eventually  to  exterminate 
Ihe  severest  scourge  of  the  human^race  ! 
'  We  understand  that  a  select  committee  of  the  College  intends  te 
present  the  public  with  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  great  body 
^  the  evidence,  which  was  transmitted  to  the  College  whilst  they 
we^^  engaged  in  this  enquiry.  We  have  have  been  informed  that 
Aumerdus  facts  were  brought  forward,  an  account  of  which  could 
liot  with  any  propriety  be  contained  in  this  report.  These,  how*- 
ever,  ought  not  to  be  lost  to  the  public  ;  and  they  will  doubtless  be 
received  with  much  satisfaction  by  those  who  ara  most  competent  to 
rtlimate  their  value.  >  » 
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Ji9,t*  SJ^«^£We«e  and  good  Deed*  of  Danes,  Norwegians,  and  HoU 
9ieinians,  collected  by  Ove  Mailing,  Counsellor  of  Conferences,  SfC. 

'  i^MdM^fsstytke^King  of  Denmark  and  Norway.  Translate^ 
into  English  by  the  Author  of  «  a  Tour  in  Zealand^  voith  an  distort" 

.    0d.Sh€ticki>fthe  Battle  of  Copenhagen.*    4tto.  1/.  1*.     Baldwin, 

'  /V2M£TH£R  it  be  from  tb6  gemus  of  German  dallness,  Avhicb  ha^ 
conmunicated  its  monotonous  torpor  to  the  present  perfornian/ie^ 
hvm  the  want  of  interest  in  ibe  matter,  or  of  irt  iu  tbe  execution, 
we»ball  not  pretend  to  determine,  but  certain  it  is  tbat  we  Have  d^ri« 
lEid'tot 'a  Tciy  scanty  portion  either  of  pleasure  or  instruction  froni 
the  present  performance ;  and  we  should  think  ouri^lves,  wanting 
.  ID  t^ropef-regard  for  the  ghinticalion  and  the  pockets  of  our  reader^^ 
if- we  did  tiot  make  this  communication.  Virtue  \i>  said  to  b^  bes^ 
tuigbt  fcy  example,  but  then  the  example  should  be  so  delineated 
•»  to  arrest  our  attention  and  to  interest  our  sympathies.  Xhc 
actions,  wbicli  are  here  recorded,  may,  for  aught  we  know,  have 
been  tery  ^great^nd  good  ;*  but  there  is  so  Htlle  vivacity  in  tl^e 
l»jrnit}on,jhikYti)e  reader,  irho  is  best  disposed  to  be  pleased,  .witl 
not  read  much  before  he  yawns  over  the  insipidity  of  the  page.  The* 
defects  of  the  work  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  th<t  translator  ;  he  has 
Executed  bis  work  with  sufficient  ability  ;  and  we  ^yish  that  he  ha^c^ 
Stowed  bis  pains  on  a  more  interesting  coropoSitioii. 

^\iiT.  SO.^Voya^es^  to  IforfugaU  Spain,  Sicily,  Majlta^  A^a-Mippr, 

^gyplf  ^.c.  ^c.fromlTSoto    \%01,  with  an  historical  Sketch  andu 

^   occasional  tiefiectio^s,     Sy  Francis  Collins,  late  iM^t^nant  of  his. 

'  Majesty's  Sh^fpplphfn.  Price  4*»     Wnv,  Mantz,  22,  Cbristophe? 

Alley.        ■     ' 

THESE  voyages  arc  related. in  a  plain  and  simple  noaiiner,  and  in* 
^rsperscd  with  n^um^rous  quotations  from  scriptiire,  some  of  whiclt 
are,  iiot  very  happily  introduced^  But  Mr.  Collins  appears  tpbe.i^ 
man  of  a  serious  turn  ;  and  many  of  his  reflections  are  such  aa 
would  naturally  arise  in  a  mind  like  his,  from  the  many  escapea 
and  perils  which  he  lias  experienced,  and  the  many  itiaje^tic  views« 
^,i)d  striking. objects  wh,ich  he  has  seen.  The  rock  of  Gibraltar,  with 
the'ma^y  wonders,  of  St.  Michael's  cave,  Lisbon,  Oporto,  ai)d  Car 
diz,  lire  well  described^  with  the  trade,  manners,  and  religion,  of  the 
iphabitauts.  In  s€;veral  p^rts  of  his  work,  Mr.  C.  exhibits,  iu  a 
pleasing  view,  the  good  effects  of  industry,  cleanliness,  and  temper- 
ance, so  gratifying  to  an  English  mind.  Speaking  of  Oporto  ha^ 
s.ays,  *  The  inhabitant^  are  comparatively  industrious,  and  the  bighier 
inftnks  appear  less. supercilioi|s  and  vain  than  in  the  metropolis*. 
Their  wiiles  are  excellent  and  cheap,  yet  they. are  not  addicted,; 
to  intoxication ;  indeed  temperance  is  a  prominent  quality  in  the  ge<% 
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natality  bfthe Portuguese; a fewgmpw,  whhotffftr'(Ttjit,t>reiid,a*ai 
moderate  ^oantity  of  sniall  wine,  ^bftii  was  sold  'At  sixpence  itwdi 
eigh^ence  the  gallon,  afforded  a  g|Oo'd  t'dihner  to  ^a-'whrble  iPamU^; 
Sometimes  they  have  in  addition  a  little  fisb«  bdt  Ve\y  rttfefly  k^ftaff' 
food,  and  when  obtained,  a  less  quantity  than  would  serve  a  native  ei 
Bfitiiin,  will  aniply^  suffice,  with  vegetables  and  fruii,-  a-famrfV  '<^ 
foar  or  six  persons;  in  this  respett  ttiey  tre  worttiy  of  imlt^tPoa 
Jby  many  of  our  countrymen  who  make  it  their  stu4y  to  pampeir  Irlieir 
appetite.     On  his  return  home,  Mr.  C.  thus  depiccs  one  of  the  pas* 
^engers  :  *  Among  the  n umber. of  i^assengers  was  one  <»f  a^  extraor* 
dinary  description,  a  camelion,  which  was.often  introduced  ofl^jti 
mess- table,  and  its  wonderful  manner  of  subsistence,  and  lao  less  won* 
^rful  chah'ge  of  colour,  excited,  general  a^iraVi^  J  ddrvng^^^tli^ 
breakfast  it  was  commonly  placed  in  the;'mLUd^e•rof  the  table,  and 
soon  became  «o  familiar  as  to  provide  for  itself,  hereby  demonstrat- 
ing the  fallacy  of  a  comoion  opinion  of  its  living  oh  air.     *Vki6  Ates 
were  its  c^bjects  of  attack  ;  which  it  would  strike  witir  a  spear  at  tli6 
end  of  its  tongue,  with  the  greatest  nicety,  impale  them,  and  quidc* 
iy  drawing  back,  convey  them  to  his  mouth  in  an  iiistant.     In  tM4 
manner  did  he  arrest  our  attention,  and  together  with  his  remarka- 
ble long  tail*  and  frequent  change  of  hues,  which  wa#atfcct-eH  byt^ 
colour  of  the  objects^  near,  sometimes  blue,  then  a  lively -gteeia,  witfc 
beautiful  spots,  afforded  amusement  and  instructio<i;   h^,  c«fi tinned 
^  entertain  us  while  in  the  hot  climates,  but  it  wa^  painful  to  -olTsdrve. 
rhe  progress  to  inaction,  as  we  approached  the  more  Aorthern  £ati* 
tudes.* 


* 


Art.  31. — Advice  to  a  Young  Reviewer,  with  a  Specimen  of  the  Ari% 
.     .  8i'0,  U.     Rivingtoii.     1807, 

In  our  review  for  March  last,  the  reader  will  find  a  cTJtit|iie  on 
jpertain  *  Poems  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Mant,  M.  A.  late  fellow  of 
Oriel  coll«ge,  Oxford/  This  critique  excited  great  murnmrs  in  tlie 
conamon-room  at  Oriel,  and  diffused  the  most  lively  satisfaction 
through  the  rest  of  the  university.  Every  gowusra an,  with  th«  ex* 
ception  of  certain  fellows  of , Oriel,  who  had  been  amply  buttered 
|ivith  Mr.  Mant's  praise,  passed  high  commendation  on  the  justne^ 
pf  our  decisions  and  the  impartial  rigour  of  our  criticism.  Hut  the 
flame  of  vengeance  which  was  kindled  among  some  of  the  Icttfifed 
Irgiternity  at  OrieU  was  too  hot  to  be  quenched  v:iiliout  an  dfort 
at  retaliation*  'l^e  Rev.  Mr.  C.  of  that  college  w us  accordingly 
appointed  to  vindicate  the  uxorious  muse  of  Mr.  Mant ;  while  h« 
very  archly  levelled  his  satire  against  the  whole  reviexviog  tribe.  The 
specimen  which  Mr.  C.  has  iurnislicd  of  the  art  consists  in  a  la* 
djcrous critique  on  the  V Allegro  of  Milton,  which  h  of  course 
censured  abundantly  ;  and  heiice  the,  reader  is  led  to  wkr  that 
Wi*  might  wTlh  as  much  nason  have  condemne^l  the  poetry  of  the 
,  author  of  Pai-adise  Lost  as  that  of  Mr.  Mant.  l(  Mr.  Mant  can  de- 
five  any  pleasure  from  the  paraHel  which  is  thus  attempted  iob^ 
drawn  bL-tween  himself  and  Uonier's^  rival  in  politic  fame,  we  do  not 
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enyy  fctin  his  portion  of  self-conceit  any  more  than  we  admire  Ae 
judgment  of  the  professor  of  poetry  who  can  see  no  difference  be* 
tween  dulioess  andgeiutts;  nor  distinguish  the  smeii  ofaduiighill 
^  Ifom  the  essence  of  a  rose* 

A&T.d2«-— jT^e  Aiir^;or  cautionaryStoriejf  inVerse,  adapted  to  theldeat 
mfCkUdrtn  from  Four  to  Eight  Years  Old.  illustrated  with  Thirty 
Engravings.    Harris.     1807. 

.   THE  daisy  is  a  pretty  simple  flower;  and  the  present  work  is  not 
l^ndcserving  of  the  name. 

Ajtf.  33.-^0/rf  Friends  in  a  new  Dress  ;  or  familiar  Fables  in  Verse/ 
\    with  Cuts.  6d.     Durton.     IS07. 

AN  old  friend  with  a  new  face  is  not  always  a  pleasant  sight,  but 
we  are  not  sorry  to  see  our  Q)d  friend  ^sop  change  h|s  prosaic  coun- 
tenance iato  one  of  such  easy  rhyme  as  we  behold  in  this  perform- 
ance. 

AftT.34. — TkeStudent^sCompanion^or  a  iSummarj/ of  general  Knowm 
iedget  comprehendingQeography  ^Natural  Histgry^  Astronomic, Chro^ 
^^ogff  History,  Biography y  Commerce,  Belles  Lettres^  History  of 
literature^  Theology,  and  Politics.  Illustrated  by  Engravings^  By 
John  Sabine.    8vo.  5s.     Egerton.     1807* 

THIS  publication  is  a  concise,  but  instructive,  summary  of  as 
loifch  general  kiyowledge  as  could  be  compressed  in  one  volume^  of 
such  a  size  and  price  as  might  be  calculated  for  the  instruction  of 
youth,  without  being  too  simple  and  elementary  for  persons  of 
riperyears.  Having  devistd  what  subjects  would  be  of  the  greatest 
liriiity^  the  editor  has  endeavoured  to  make  them  abound  with  all 
fheinteiesting  information  he  could  extract  from  works  of  acknow- 
ledge^ celebrity,  or  could  tK^rive  from  the  most  ingenious  compila- 
lions>    The  maps  in  the  geographical  [♦art  are  very  neatly  engraved. 

Art.  35. — The  Preceptor  and  his  Pupils;  or  Dialogues  ^Examinations 
and  Exercises  in  Grammar  in  general,  and  the  English  Grammar  in 
particular,  far  the  Uie  of  Schools  and  private  Students.  By  George 
Crabb,  Master  of  the  Commercial  and  Literary  Seminary.  8ro. 
Ss.  6d.  hoards.     Boosey.     1807. 

George  Crab  is  not  so  sour  a  gentleraap  as  his  name  would  in* 
^jcat^  ;  indeed  he  is  the  best  tempered  schoolmaster  we  ever 
remember  either  to  have  heard  or  read  of,-  for  he  not  only  talks 
hoiiSense  himself,  but  suifers  his  pupils  all  at  once  to  do  thtj  same, 
'•(vide  p.  53).  This  new  mode  of  instruction  out  does  all  the  out^ 
d6ings  of  all  the  essay  writt^rs  on  education  from  Quintilian  to  the 
present  day.  N.Bl  A  crab-sticjt  would  bo  very  serviceable  in  this 
'gentleman -5  academy.  *  , 
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Aet*  SS.'-^Reatonffiff  rejecting  the  praumptivc  Evidence  of  Mf, 
Almon,  that «  Mr.  Hugh  Boyd  was  the  Writer  of  Junius;*  vUk 
Pasioges  selected  to  prove  the  real  Author  of  the  Lettere  of  Jutm 
niui.     2«.  8vo.     Highley.     1807* 

IN  1803  a  letter  appeared  in  ati  American  newspaper,  with  Ae 
signature  of  T.  Rodneyi  affirming    the  American    major-general 
Charles  Lee,  to  be  author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius ;  asserting^  more- 
over, that  the  secret  escaped  from  his  own  mouth  in  a  private  conver- 
sation with  the  letter-writer ;  and  that  it  was  not  revealed  during  the 
general's  life,  at  bis  own  special  request.     So  far  we  Eave  direct  and 
positive  evidence  on  a  point,  which  has  so  long  engaged  the  public 
cariosity.     When  Mr. .  Alraon  undertook  to  shew  dbat  Mr.  Hugh 
Bojrd  was  the  writer  in  question,  (we  think,  with  very  little  appear* 
ance  of  probability  on  bis  side)  the  first  step  was  to  overturn  Mr* 
Rodney's  evidence.    This  he  has  done  by  a  round  assertion,  that 
in  the  year  1769,  when  these  celebrated  letters  appeared,  the  general 
was  at  Warsaw,  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Poland.     But  the  prc^ 
sent  writer  concludes  from  a  letter  of  the  general,  which  is  dated 
Dijon,  19th  January,   I768,  that  he  left  Warsaw  in  I767.    A^ain 
Mr,  Almon  asserts  that  General  Lee  went  to  America  in  177.4.     Mr. 
Longworthy,  the  editor  of  General  Lee's  memoirs,  says,  that  Ge* 
neral  Lee  arrived  in  America  in  1773,   which  confirms  Mr.  Rod- 
ney's evidence,  that  it  was  in  1773  that  his  conversation  took  place 
with  the  general  in  America.     So  far  then  it  must  be  granted  that 
the  accuracy  of  Mr,  Almon  is  disproved,  and  his  objections  refuted. 
It  remains  to  produce  the  positive  evidence  in  corroboration  of  Mr! 
Rodney's  assertion.  The  general,  it  seems,  was  at  that  time  a  colonel 
in  the  British  service,  disappointed  in  his   views  of  promotion,  in 
violent  opposition  to  the  measures  of  government,  and  ardent  and 
enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  liberty.     He  was  much  connected  with 
the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  often  visited  there ;  the  vtry  county  m 
which  the  duke  of  Grafton  lived.     He  had  friends  in  the  highesc 
stations,  and  it  appears  from  his  correspondence,  prior  to  the  pubh- 
cation  of  Junius,  that  the  men  and  measures  which  he  disliked,  are 
those   which  formed   the  subjecfs  ot  the  letters  of  Junius.    It  js 
added,  that  the  very  frequent  \ise  of  military  phrases  proves  that 
Junius  was  by  profession  a  soldier.    This  we  think  very  far-fethed 
and  inconclusive.     Many  extracts  from  the  general's  letters  are 
given  to  prove  a  similarity  in  style,  phrases,  and  manner  of  thinic- 
ing.     They  certainly  show  great  vigour  of  intellect,  and  force  of 
expression.     But  to  institute  a  satii>factory  comparison,  we  should 
wish  for  finished  compositions,  rather  than  the  hasty  effusions  of  epis« 
tolary  correspondence.     We  must,  allow,  however,  upon  the  whole^ 
that  the  general  seems  to  have  possessed  such  superior  talefits  tha^ 
he  might  have  been  the  author  of  Junius.     If  to  this  w«  add  Mr, 
Rodney's  express  evidence  that  he  wag^  the  proof  is  th6  strongest 
Ubat  basliitb^to  b^n  given  to  the  public  on  the  subject 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

JtR^  namerou»  testimonies  of  uDiolkited  appn>btAioiH/i«f)MtiD^  V^ 
impartial    conduct  of  our   ReTiewy  Yvhkh  W«  have  lately  feceiTedT 
«■    &om.  all  parts  oT  the  c^ntrjr,  have  delermlibed  ns  to  mJikt  hew 
and  more    vigorous  exertions  to  merit  the  fkvour  which    we  have 
oMained.    We  have  arcordingly  made  such  arrang^ementa,  as  wiH  bet- 
ter enable  oar  critical  iadostrv  to  keep^  pace,  with  the  rapid  motiods  of 
the  press.    We  are  far  from  wishing  to  draw  any  invidious  coinpiriMms 
between  ourselves  and  our  comjpetiters  $  but  tre  believe  that  even 
stprcrtenl.na  other  Review  is' superior  to  our  own  in  an  ibteresting 
Tarietyefmatldr,  or  in  the  early  notice  of  neif  publications. 
Our  ^Ttttcat  and  our  religiQps  principles  are,  we  trust,  such  as  will  se* 
cure  us  the  stieady  support  of  the  good  and  wise,  of  every  sect  and .  par* 
ty  in  the  United  Empire.    In  politics  we  maiotain  the  pare  prinetples  of 
the  British  constitution;  and  in  religion;  the  unsophisticated  doctrine    , 
.-  .4»f  the  New  Testament.    We  are  the  friends  of  all  who  are  tlie  friends 
of  truth,  of  thMr  couhtry,  And  mankind.      No  bad  boo)d  has  ever 
been' com  mended  by  lis,  becaufte  it  was  written  by  our  friends;  nor  any 
good  bo9k  been  reviled,  berause  it  was  the  production  of  our  enemies. 
We  will  continue  to  distribute  impartial  justice  both  to  friends  and 
foe  %  and  not  only  au  elaborate  criticism,  bt\t  a  pure  morality  shall 
preside  in  our  decisions.    Such  is  the  plln  which  we  will  prosecute 
with  unabafing  perseverance;  and  according  to  tlie  degree i of  the 
execution  y  will  be  our  share  of  tke  public  approbation. 
Id  future  we  shall  enumerate  at  the  end  of  each  number,  the  prindpiJ 
articles  which  will  be  reviewed  in  the  next ;  and  to  the  Appendix",  we 
,    shall  subjoin  a  summary  of  politics,  principally  domestic,  for  the  last 
foui*  ivrmfths,  and  a  compendious  history  of  liteiratCire  suid  science  flu* 
ling  the  same  perlbd.. 

A  Kst  ef  Articles^  wbicb,  with  many  others,  will  appear  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Critical  Review. 

Howard's    Translatiort    of    the  tee's  Account  of  the  Circam* 

Inferno  of  Dante.  stances  which  gave  Rise  lo  his 

Pennington's  Life   of  ^frs.  Car-  pleclion. 

ter.  Savage's  Account  of  New  Zc^* 

Adams  on  Morbid  Poisons.  land. 

ThorAton'4  Prej>enl  State  of  Tur-  Tennant's  Thoughts  on  the  Bri- 

,  key,  lish  Government  in  India. 

IIoirteTobke'slettertothcEditor  Cogan's  Ethical  Treatise  on  the 

fcfthei  Times.  Pas:>ions. 

Hewlipg's  l:«tter  to  the  Electors  Naiihsmiib'sElemehtsofAgrictil- 

..of  Wrat  minster.  tore.          '    . 

^  Paul's  RetutaxJon'  of  the  Calum^  Parnell's  'Historical  Apology  for 

nies  of  John  Home  Tooke.  the  Irish  (*atholics« 

Sir  Francis   Burdctl's  .Commit-  Hogg  ouShecp. 
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Abt.  I — The  Ififtmo  of  Dante  jilighieri,  translated  inta 
English  Blank  Ferse,  with  No^es,  histerical,  clhsncal^ 
and  explanatory,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  By  Natha* 
niel  Howard.     l*lmo.    85*    Murray* 

*I  think  there  be  six  Richmonds  in  the  field/ 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Howard  is  the  sixth  translator  of 
Dante,  who  has  faced  the  battle-axe  of  criticism,  within  a 
short  period,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  include  in  that  num- 
ber the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Mr.  Rogers,  and  Mr.  Hay  ley.  We 
are  very  far  from  insinuating;  that '  five  have  been  slaia* 
as  impostors ;  and  our  present  business  is  merely  to  analyse 
Mr.  Howard's  pretensions  to  the  character  of  the  true  Rich- 
mond .  * 

Mr*  Howard  begins  his  preface  thus : '  The  translator  offers 
the  following  work  to  the  candid  judgment  of  the  pulUic/ 
If  candour  be  won  by  candour,  his  gentlemanly  forbearant:e 
in  suppressing  the  nam^s,  while  he  feels  himself  compelled 
to  censure  the  works  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  cannot 
fail  of  interesting  the  public  in  his  favour.  ^  A  urvile  An* 
glo^italian  version  has  been  avoided  equally  1^9  much  as*  too 
great  a  latitude  from  the  original.' 

After  this  declaration,  it  is  impossible  to  suspect,  that  Mn 
H.  has  availed  himself,  knowingly,  of  the  help  of  those  au« 
thors,  whom  he  has  designated  as  servile  and  unfaithful  i 
the  improbability  of  an  attempt  so  unexampled  in  audacity 
and  so  open  to  detection,  would  be  adiiiitted  at  any  fair  tri- 
bunal, as  strong  presumptive  evidence  against  the  charge 
of  wilful  plagiarism.  On  these  grounds,  therefore^  we 
conclude,  that  the  perpetual  series  of  co^incidence  which 
pervades  this  work,  is  purely  accidental.  The  admission  o( 
this  fact  will  lead  to  the  establishment  of  mote  liberal  piin^ 
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ciples  of  criticism,  than  those  which  seem  to  have  governed 
the  venerable  bishop  of  Worcester  in  his  Tlieory  on  the 
*  Marks  of  Imitation  ;'  the  range  of  casual  and  undesigned 
coincidence  will  be  found  to  have  wider  limits  tlian  h,as 
been  supposed,  and  the  palm  of  originality  will  be  conceded 
to  innumerable  writers,  who  have  hitherto  been  herded  with 
the  slavish  crowd  of  imitators. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  therefore,  that  the  resemblances  in 
question  are  the  mere  effect  of  chance,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  of  that  general  law  of  nature  which  dictates  to 
different  individuals  a  similar  expression  of  the  same  idea  ; 
we  proceed  to  shew  the  strength  of  our  cause,  by  exempli- 
fying, from  the  little  volume  before  us,  the  greater  part  of 
the  rules  laid  down  by  the  learned  and  reverend  critic,  in  his 
celeWated  letter  to  Mr.  Mason ;  at  least,  the  greater  part 
of  those  rules,  which  concern  the  expression  ;  for  ihe  others^ 
which  relate  to  the  sense  or  sentiment,  can  hardly,  be 
deemed  applicable  to  a  translation. 

i. '  Sometimes  we  catch  a  great  writer,  deviating  from  his 
natural  manner,  and  taking  pains,  as  it  were,  to  appear  the 
very  reverse  of  his  proper  character/ 

A  brother  reviewer,  who  contributes  to  the  European  Ma- 
gazine, has  characterized  Bickleigh  Vale,  a  poem  written  by 
'Mr.  Howard,*  as  not  unworthy  the  author  of  the  Seasons;* 
and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  commendation  is 
^  jiist,  from  the  general  affluence  and  occasional  sweetness  of 
the  versification,  in  the  work  before  us.  We  conclude  that  ; 
those,  who  are  within  the  bishop's  critical  jurisdiction,  will 
consider  his  manner  as  formed  upon  the  model  of  Thomson, 
and  the  following  passages  as  stiongly  marked  with  that 
manner  : 

1.  *  A  place  undawning,  silent  from  all  light, 
I  enterM,  roaring  like  the  billowy  main 
LashM  by  the  tempest,  and  the  warring  winds. 
Here  ever  howls  the  hut  ricane  of  hell, 

And  in  carrtritig  eddies  swetps  {do ft. 

The  restless  souls,  in  tortures,  whirVd  around.^     p.  26. 

Here  the  phrases  expressive  of  rapid  and  rotatory  motion, 
succeed  each  other  with  such  velocity,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
preserve  the  head  from  feeling  the  sensation^  of  giddiness, 

2.  '  *  There  oft  redundant  streams  o'ejjioxo  the  breast 
Of  dark  Benacus,  roaring,  Jlasking  down 

A  torrent  bursting  o'er  the  nether  plains, 
Bathing  the  verdurous  pastures.' 
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Here  again  the  accumulation  of  words  produces  an  dver- 
whelming  effect,  very  different  from  the  Miltonic  styles  to 
which  the  following  passage  may  be  supposed  to  bear  a  re« 
semblance. 

3.  *  Turn  thy  visual  orb 

Direct  along  that  sea  of  aged  foam, 
Tl;iere  chiefly,  whfrre  the  noisome  fumes  aris^. 
As  croaking  swarms  amid  the  grassy  pool 
Haste  from  their  /'af  the  serpent,  till  on  land 
Panting  they  fall  in  heaps :   so  numerous  fled 
The  routed  spirits,  where  the  seraph-ybrf» 
Pursued,  who  </lidiiig,  *<kimm'd  with  i/7?H;f//ee^ 
The  Stygian  depth.     He  iromhis  beamj/  face 
His  left  hand  raising,  bi  u^^hM  the  grosser  air,  s 

Alone  by  that  annoyance  y  he  appearM 
Wearied,     I  knew  that  sent  by  heaven  he  camCi 
I  r(iark*d  my  tutor ;  he  a  signal  gave 
That  I  should  lowly  bow  in  silent  axce. 
Ah  !    what  majestic  anger  fiilM  his  looks  !*  p,  ^7i 

In  these  lines,  which  friends  and  enemies  must  allow  to  * 
be  beautiful^  there  is  an  exuberance  of  co^incidence* 

*  And  now  direct 
Thy  visual  nerve  along  that  aticient  foam, 
There  thickest  where  the  smoke  ascends.     As  frogs 
Before  their/oc  the  serpent,  through  the  waye 
Ply  swiftly  all,  till  at  the  ground  each  one 
Lies  on  a  heap  ;    more  than  a  thousand  spirits 
Destroyed,  so  saw  I  fleeing  before  on«i 
Whopass'd  m\\i  unwet  ftet  the  Stygian  sound*,     * 
He  from  his  face  removing  the  gross  air, 
Oft  his  left  hand  forth  stretch'd,  and  seem'd  alontl 
By  that  annoyance  wearied  ;  I  perceiv'd 
That  he  was  sent  from  heav'n,  and  to  my  guide 
Turn*d  me,  who  signal  made  that  I  should  stand 
Quiet,  and  bend' to  him*      Ah  !  me  !  how  full 
Of  noble  anger  si^em'd  he  !'  '         Cart,  v.  i.  i*.  14 1* 

Compare  BoYir,  v^  u  p.  315.,  Ed.  1785', 

ii,  '  An  indentity  of  expression,  especially  if  carried  on 
through  an  entire  sentence^  is  the  most  certain  proof  of  imi<> 
tation/ 

1,  *  weY^  lingering  */<r/i 

To  wie,  excluded  he  returned,  ,  His  eye 
Bent  to  the  earth,  his  forehead  now  had  lost 
All  confidence  /   deep  sighing  thus  he  spake*        ,        J?.  46* 
*  Excluded  he  refwnd 
^        '  To  me  with  tardy  steps.    Upon  the  ground 
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His  et/ei  wfr£  bent,  and  from  bis  brow  eras'd 
All  COnfidtnccy  while  thus  with  sighs  he  spake,- 


2.  *^'HeavVs  justice  goads 

Fell  Attile,  tbat^courge  of  all  the  earth, 
With  Pyrrhus  and  stem  Sexfcus,  ^nd  extracts 
Tears  ever  by  the  seething  surge  unlocked  ' 

From  those  Rinieri,  one  Corneto  fum'cf, 
His  fellow  Pazzo,  whose  dread  thirst  of  blood 
Willi  war  and  murder  Jiird  the  public  ways/  p.  JQi 

*  There  Heaven's  j/ern  justice  lays  chastising  hand 
On  Attila,  who  was  the  scourge  of  earth, 

On  Sextus  and  on  Pyrrhus,  and  extracts 
^  Tears  ever  by  tpe  seething  flood  unlocked 

From  the  Rinieri,  of  Corneto  this  ^ 

Pazzo  the  other  nanCd,  vihofilCd  the  ways 

With  violence  and  war/  '  CarY,  v.  i.  p.  Ifff^ 

*  Che  fecero  alle  strade  tanta  guerra/    €•  xiii. 
ill.  '  But  less  than  thjs  will  do,  where  the  similarity  of 
thought  and  application  of  it  is  striking/ 

'  1.     ^  Here  no  complaints  save  languid  sighs  were  h^ardy . 
Lo'W  muttering  on  the  ever  trembling  gales  ; 
Not  torturing  pangs,  but  melancholy  woe 
The  numerous  crowd  of  matrons^  sires ^  and  hahe$ 
Assail'd/  v.ko. 

*  Short  sighs,  thick  coming,  led  the  listening  ear>. 
Trembling  in  murmurs  low  along  the  gale; 

No  pah^  is  here,  no  torturing  hour  is  known, 

Their  irrecoverable  loss  alone 

Matrons  and  sires  and  tende-  babes  bewail/ 

Boyd,  v.  i.  p.  235. 
The  '  low  mutterings  on  the  gale,'  are  not  mentioned  in 
the  original,  which  says  no  more  than 

«  Che  Taura  eterna  facevan  tremare/  C.  iv, 

5.  *  A  lion. grim  with,  rage,  against  me  came, 

With  hunger  stung  ;  high  shook  his  brindled  mane. 
The  air  seem'd  hushed  in  horror  as  he  pass'd. 
Pallid  with  want,  a  she-wolf  next  appeared, 
Lean  ghost  of  famine/  Pi  3« 

*  A  lion  shook  his  long  terrific  mane^ 

The  hush'd  winds  seem'd  his  dreadful  look  to  fear/ 

Boyp,  v.i.  p.  19^ 
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*  A  famishM  she-wolf,  like  a  spectre  came/ 

H  A  Y  L  E Y  —  Notes  to  Essay  on  Epic  Poetry^ 

The  lion's  mane  is  wanting  in  Dante,  and  the  conipatisoa 
«f  the  she-wolf  to  a  ghost. 

3.     **  Adjure  the  sighing  pair,  and  they  will  vcome,** 
He  said,  when  wafted  by  the  blast  they  came, 
1  rais'd  my  voice.     Oh !  wearied  souls  alight^ 
Relate  your  mutual  loves,  if  none  restraiu.'  ¥•  2t« 

*  the  hapless  pair-^ 
Do  thou  adjure  them  '    ■> 

Riding  the  blast,  the  wailing  lovers  came. 
Then  I.     '*  AfHicted  pair!  descend,  and  say, 
Why  thus  ye  mourn  I"     The  gentle  ghosts  obey 
And  light.'  Boyd,  v.  i.  p.  255. 

Dante  does  not  say  that  Francesca  and  Paolo  alighted^ 
and  rather  seems  to  intimate  that  they  were  swayed  to  and 
fro  by  the  wind,  during  their  conference  with  him ;  but 
however  picturesque  this  perpetual  change  of  attitude 
might  appear,  it  must  have  been  very  inconvenient  for  con- 
Yersation. 

i.  In  the  same  beautiful  passage  Mr.  Howard  translates 

*  i  duhbiosi  desiri,*  1.  v. 

*  smothered  wishes'  p.  29. 

in  coincidence  with  Mr.  Boyd,  who  says 

*  smothered  sighs.*     V.  i.  p.  259. 

an  expression  much  less  ambiguous  than  ^  dubious  or  un- 
certain desires,'  which  may  mean  that  they  were  doubtful 
either  what  they  desired,  or  whether  they  had  ^ny  desires 
utali,  or  whether  their  desires  were  mutual. 

IV.  'Sometimes  the  original  expression.is  not  taken^  but  para* 

1>hrased  ;  and  the  writer  disguises  himself  in  a  kind  ofcircqm- 
ocution,'  [or,  (it  may  be  added)  condensation  of  the  plwrase.J 

|.       *  Thaw'd  was  the  fear  that  through  the  hideous  night 
Congeal  d  the  ruddy  fountain  of  my  heart'     p.  2. 

*  Now  fled  my  fear,  thatthrouch  the  toilsome  night, 
The  vital  current  froze^  and  urg'd  my  flight.' 

BoYi>,  V.  i.  p.  190. 

'  Che  nel  kgo  del  cuor  m*era  durata**    C.  1 . 

^  Which  had  endured  in  the  laka  (i.  ••  tha  ventricles)  of 

my  beart*  uigitizeaoy^^JV^v^VLC 
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This,  we  believe,  is  the  received  interpretation  of  this 
passage  ;  but  as  durato  sometimes  is  understood  in  the  sense 
of  indurato^  the  poetry  may  be  allowably  heightened  by  the 
introduction  of  the  metaphor.  A  further  improvement  has 
been  made  by  the  change  of  the  lake  of  the  heart  into  the 
fountain  or  current,  a  running  stream  or  spring  being  harder 
to  freeze  than  stagnated  water, 

2.  '  Low  sunk  the  <lay  :   the  dusky  air  enwrapt 
All  weary  beasts  in  night/     p.  ?• 

*  Light  slowly  sunk,  and  left  the  glimmering  west 
And  mghi's  dun  robe  the  weary  world  o'lrcast* 

BoiD,  V.  u  p.  203. 

Dante  is  obliged  to  bis  translators  for  the  figurative  tura 
pf  th^  expression  ;  he  says, 

*  r  aer  bruno 
Toglieva  ^li  anfmai,  che  sono  *n  lefra,. 
Dalle  fatiche  lore/  C4  ii. 

3,  *  Still  glancing  round  my  sight  in  full  career 
I  saw  another  pendant  sign,  that  blush'd 
Deeper  than  blood,  escutcheon'd  with  a  swan 

^   •  O^ downy  white,     A  spirit  here,  who  held 

©rav'd  on  his  hoary  scrip,  a  savage  boar 
Huge,  and  of  azure  hue.''  f.  100«  . 

*  On  another  arm 
A  silver  swan  adorn'd  a  sanguine  shield : 

Then  one  whose  mail  displayed  a  woodland  boar/ 

Boyd,  v.  ii.  P.  74, 

We  are  fearful  that  the  college  of  heralds  will  not  sanc- 
lioifthis  metamorphosis  of  the  goose  and  the  sow^  the  armo- 
rial bearings  of  the  Ubbriachi  and  Scrovigni,  into  the  more 
poetical  emblems  of  the  swan  and  the  wild  Boar.  But  should 
the  precedent  be  allowed  to  stand,  we  predict  thatourpoets 
will  work  very  material  changes  in  the  atchievements  of  many 
of  our  noble  families  ;  the  snakes,  owls,  thistles,  and  goats  will 
be  discarded,  the  mdukeys  will  be  turned  into  men,  and  the 
blaclamores   will  be  washed  white. 

v.  'An  imitation  is  discoverable,  where  there  is  but  the  least 
particle  of  the  original  expression,  by  a  peculiar  and  no  very 
Datura]  arranngement  of  the  words/ 

J.  •  Onward  we  mov'd.'    p.  20. 

«  On'$}(ird,  this  said  he  idoyM^^  Cary,  p,  53» 
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2,  •  Against  encounter  d  hillovis  dash  and  burst.'  p.  37. 

*  Ag'i^nsX  encounter  ^  billow  dashing  breaks.* 

Cauy,  v.  i.  T.  105, 

Z.  *  Cleaving  the  surface  sails  ibe  veteran  barge/ 

*  Cutting  the  waves  goes  on  the  ancient  prow.' 

Caki&,  v.  i.  121. 

4,  «  On  them  divinest  justice  pours, 

Less  vengefully  down  pours  its  torturing  pains/         p.  64. 

*  Less  wreakful  poura 
Justice  divine  on  them  its  vengeance  down.' 

CaAy,  v.  i.  P*  179. 

m.  *  An  tmcommon  construction  of  words,   [whether  or] 
not  identical,  will  look  like  imitation/ 

1. « I  threw  my  eyes  within/  P.  52.  and  compare  P.  193. 

*  I  soon  as  enteiM  ihtow  mi'e  eye  around/ 

Cary,  v.  i.  p.  145, 


;       I 


2.  <  So  they  to  mark  us  ke€n*d  iheir  si^ht^  like  one 

\  Haif  dim  with  age,  to  thread  his  pointed  steel ,*  P.  W. 

*  IKeen  as  the  guiding  steel  the  artist  vjexrs'/  * 

*  Boyd,  v.  ii.  p.  43. 

These  ingenious  periphrases  shew  the  skill  of  iliese  artists 
in  clothing  the  nakedness  of  the  original.  Mr.  Gary  is  dch- 
cient  in  Ibis  art. 

<  And  toward  us  sharpen* d  their  sight  (is  keen 

As  an  ojd  taylor  at  bis  needle's  eye.'      Cahy,  v.  1.  P.  239* 

^.  <  Why  are  they  not  yet  canceled  from,  the  earth/     P.  204. 

<  ^hy  from  the  earth 
'Are  ye  not  ca«c;/W  CaHV,  v.  ii.  p.  297- 

*Spersidelmondo/  ^  ,     .  .  C.  xxxiiL 

vii. '  We  may  even  pronounce  that  a  single  word  is  taken, 
when  itis  new  and  uncommoD/  *  .     . 

^n  the  (o)lowing  lines  we  have  discovered  only  two  comci- 
dences ;  we  quote  them,  botli  for  their  raiily,  and  freir  sm* 
.    g«larbeaiitj,         ^  u,o.zea.y Google 
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)•  *  When  to  my  dazzled  gaze  a  virgin  form 
Came  gliding,  fair  in  angel^beauty  came  % 
/  Aqd  allicommanding  called  me  near*     Her  eyes 

Like  stars  a  living  lustre  streamed  ^     She  spake  ; 
Words^  sweet  as  nectar,  incited  09  her  lips. 
3eraphic  flow'd  her  voice^  and  thus  began.'  ?i  9^ 

^  A  radiant/orm 
Whose  angeUaspeet  breath'd  an  heay'dy  charm.' 

•  -  fioTsiy  Yt  i*  F*  207^ 

f ,  *  AfSictive  groans  now  smote  my  startkd  ear, 
A|;hastl  1  roll'd  my  full  enquiring  eyes  !     . 
When  he,  **  My  son,  now  draws  that  city  near^ 
The  realm  of  Dis  ;  its  denizens  How  grave  : 
A  crowded  stern  divan.'*  "  Lo,"  I  returned, 
"  Yon  pyramids  within  that  valley,  gleam 
With  deep  vermilion^  like  a«cefid»ff^/r^«/  ]^«  4&^ 

*  But  other  clamours  now  distinflt  and  cleaPi 
With  hubbub  wild  assaiFd  my  smrtled  ear^ 
^^  There  hell's  dire  senate  sits  in  awful state^ 
Her  dark  divan  the  lofty  hall  surrounds/^ 
Thus  Maro  spoke,  and  thus  abrupt  1  said  ; 
**  I  see,  I  see !    through  night's  disclosing  shade, 
tlell's  pyramids f  that  seem  qscending^Jires"  * 

JBioyi),  y.  if  ?.,  500« 

^  With  iti  grave  denizens^*  Cakt^  v.  i.  ?.  1 3{f 

Pyramids  is  a  bold  amplification  of  Meschite  mosques, 

S*  '  A  vessef  stated 

By  tempest  not  so  loosely  yawns/  f ,  Xp^\ 

*  A  vessel  that  hath  lost 
Its.  mi4dle  or  side  stave,  gapes  not  so  wide/ 

Cart,  v.  ii,  f#  IJS} 

Mr,  Howard  bas  dexterously  taken  advantage  of  tbe  am^^ 
bigttity  of  the  word  vessel,  Tbe  original  has  not  the  same 
felicity,  for  tbe  Italian  word  veggia^  a  barrel,  is  incapable  of 
l^ing  tal#en  in  a  doable  entendre  for  a  ship. 

#• '  More  perilous  Alps  unclamber^d  yet  await^*        f  •  144« 

<  yet  4lps  «(Qre  hideous  stilly  and  gulphs  awk/ 

l^QYnjr  V.  lit  r.  I84« 
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Much  more  elevated  than  the  original,  which  is  literallj 
l^cndered, 

*  A  longer  ladder  yet  remains  to  scale.* 

Cart,  v.  ii.  P#  1M# 

5.  '  £  per  dolor  nan  par  lagrinna  ?ipanda«'  C.  xvau 

*  Proud  sorrow  stagnates  in  bi9  stony  eyes*  3P<  10S» 

If  we  mistake  not  Mr.  Boyd  has  stony  eyes,  though  we 
cannot  refer  to  the  page :  but  the  coincidence  is  the  \east 
remarkable  feature  of  this  incomparable  line. 

viii.  We  shall  not  apologize  for  the  length  of  the  followiag 
quotation^  further  than  by  stating  that  the  passage  in  th^ 
original  is  deemed  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  in  the  poenu 

*  Here,  o'er  the  radiant  sand,  slow  shpwering  fell 
Dilated  flakes  of  fire,  as  massy  snow 

Dropt  from  the  hoar  Alps  through  the  silent  air* 
As  in  the  fervours  of  the  Indian  clime 
Great  Alexander  saw  his  banner*<l  troop 
Beset  with  sheets  of  solid  flame^  that  roll'd 
\\\  scotching  vollies  \o  the  sulphurous  gxo^n^^ 
Which  to  prevent^  he  bade  his  warrior  band 
Upturn  the  soil,  so  might  the  vapouring  pest 
Be  well  extinguished,  as  it  rose  alone; 
So  here  the  tempest  of  eternal  fire 
l^jscending,  kindled  all  the  sandy  waste« 
Like  viands  glowing  in  the  blazing  stove. 
Thus  gave  redouble  p^in.     No  pause,  no  rest, 
For  ever  was  the  play  of  wretched  hands. 
Now  here,  now  there,  to  scatter  off  in  baste, 
The  clinging  flakes,  still  bursting,  falling  fresh/       V.  79f 

*  The  alternate  play  of  hands 
O'er  all  the  sand  fell  slowly  wafting  down 
Dilated  flakes  of  fire,  as  flakes  of  snow 
On  Alpine  summit,  when  the  wind  is  hushM, 
As  in  the  torrid  Indian  c/imc,  the  son 
Of  Ammon  saw  upon  his  warrior  hand 
Descending,  solid  flames,  that  to  the  ground 
Came  down :    whence  he  bethought  him  with  his  ttoop 
To  trample  on  the  soil,  for  easier  thus 
The  vapour  was  extinguish'd,  wivile  alone  ; 
So  fell  the  eternal  fiery  flood,  wherewith 
The  marie  glow'd  underneath,  as  under  stove 
The  viands,  doubly  to  augment  the  pain. 
.    VnffdUngwQstheplay  of  wretched  hands^ 
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Now  this,  now  that  way  glancing,  to  shake  off 

The  heat,  still/a///w^  fresh.  Gary,  v.  i,  p.  2^. 

Mr.  Boyd  has  sheet td  Jife,  sulphurous  blast,  catching 
flames  and  ftlinging  plague.  See  v.  ii.  p.  '2(5. 

He,  as  well  as  JVlr.  Howard,  corrects  Dante's  relation,  al- 
tering the  action  from  trampling  to  ttpturning  the  soil.  Mr, 
Howard  has  somewhat  changed  the  design  of  the  picture 
by  the  introduction  of  the  epithet  massy,  which  has  certainly 
the.merit  of  great  originality  in  its  application  to  slow  shower^ 
ing  and  broadjtakes,  or  any  drops  of  snow,  unless  the  Ava- 
langes  among  the  Alps  may  be  so  denominated. 

viii.  ^  An  improper  use  of  uncommon  expression,  in  verj 
exact  writers,  will  sometimes  create  a  suspicion.' 

*  What !  art  thou  Maro  ?  say,  that  sacred  fount  . 
Whence  torrents  of  poetic  richness  stream'd  V  p.  4. 

*  Art  thou  that  Virgil  ?  thou !  that  cojiious/oi/n^ 

Of  richest  eloquence  V  Uaykys  Specimen, 

"  If  Maro's  name  be  thine,"  abashM  I  cried, 

'  That  source  which  sent  through  many  a  region  wide 

5i»ch  living  torrents  of  poetic  light.'      Boyd,  v.  i.  p.  igS. 

The  author  of  Chrononhotonthologos  has  used  the  same  ' 
figure  of  rhetoric  with  great  effect. 

^  Gojill  the  baths  with  seas  of  coffee*         jtfc^  1.  Scene  1. 

ix.  '  Where  the  word  or  phrase  is  foreign^  there  is,  if  pos« 
ftible,  still  less  doubt.' 

a.       *  Perish  the  volume,  and  the  writtr  both  S 
Insidious  Panders  I  ah  I  that  day  no  more 
\Ve  read.'  p.  30. 

*  Lessened  by  the  Pandar  page  f 
Vile  Pandar  page !  it  smooth'd  the  paths  of  shame/ 

BoTB,  V.  i.  p.  260. 

'  Oalebtto  fu  il  libro.'        Canto  v. 

Galeotto  was  the  sensalc  go-between  of  Gineyra  and  Lan- 
cillotto :  the  soul  of  Pandarus  might  have  passed  into  his 
body  by  the  Metempsychosis, 

2.       *  Who  revok'd  the  shades* 
Back  to  their  bodies/  p.  49. 
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*  Who  compelled  the  shades    *    . 
Back  to  their  bodies/  CAnt,  v.  i.  p'.  isr- 

In  this  instance  not  the  words,  but  ih6  a^nse,  in  which 
they  are  used,  is  not  strictly  vernacular, 

X.  *  Conclude  the  same,  when  the  expression  is  antique 
in  the  writer's  own  language.' 

*  Since  I  drew  perhaps, 
Worse  import  than  his  broken  musing  meant/       p.  49, 

'  Sith  I  drew 
To  import  worscy  perchance,  than  that  he  held, 
His  mutilated  speech/  Cary,  v.  i.  p.  135. 

xi.  '  The  same  pause  and  turn  of  expression  are  pretty 
BUfe  symptoms  of  imitation/ 

Many  examples  of  this  coincidence  may  be  found  in  the 
passages  already  quoted  :  to  which  we  shall  only  add  the 
'Speech  of  Capaneus  in  Canto  xiv. 

*  Unalter'd  I  remain; 
Living  or  dead.     If  Jove  should  in  his  wrath 
Weary  his  workman,  from  whose  sturdy  grasp 
He  wrench'd  the  pointed  lighl'nings,  that,  at  last, 
Transfix'd  my  heart,  nay',  should  he  weary  all^ 

*\Vho  labour  at  the  swarthy  forge  by  turns, 
In  Mongibello,  crying,  "  Help  !  O  help  ! 
Good  Mulciher  be  (juick  !"  as  erst  he  roar*d, 
Vext  in  the  fight  of  Phlegra,  and  his  bolts 
Hurl  flaming  on  me,  with  his  utmost  might, 
He  never  once  should  feel  a  glad  revenge,'     p.  80, 

*  Such  as  I  was 

When  living,  dead  such  now  I  am.     If  Jove 
Weary  his  workman  out,  from  whom  in  ire 
He  snatch^ti  the  light'ningS)  that  at  my  last  day 
Transfix'd  me,  if  the  rest  he  weary  out, 
At  their  black  smithy  labouring  by  turns, 
In  Mongibello,  while  he  cries  aloud, 
"  Help,  help,  good  Mulciber!"  as,  erst  he  cried, 
In  the  Phlegraean  warfare,  and  the  bolts 
Launch  he  full  aim'd  at  me  with  all  his  might. 
He  never  should  enjoy  a  sweet  revenge/ 

Cary,  v.  i.  p.  227- 

xii.  '  The  seeming  quaintness  and  obscurity  of  an  expres- 
sion frequently  indicates  imitation.' 

1.       *  I  saw,  my  heart  yet  staggers  as  I  speak, 
J  saw  skvictim  linger  on  the  ed^e, 
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As  oft  a  speckUd  tenant  of  the  marsh, 

lingering,  awaits  his  fellow's  downward  pluuge/    r*  ldO« 

'  I  saw  and  yet 
'Wy  heart  doth  stagger^om^  that  waited  thus. 
As  it  befalls  that  oft  one  frog  remains 
"While  the  next  springs  away/  .      ,CarT,  v.  i1.  p.  79* 

*  The  scaly  tenant  of  the  limpid  brook—* 

Aiid  let  the  victim  feel/  6oyD|  t,  ii,  r,  150,    • 

Pante  says, 

*  Ed  anche  'I  cuor  mi  s'accrapricia/ 

*  My  heart  sets  up  its  bristles  from  fear/    C  xxii, 

5.  *  By  justice  will'd 

The  scene  of  my  transgression  haunts  my  mind,       * 
Urging  a  sad  eterniCi/ Qi  sighs.'  ?.  181* 

*  So  from  the  place. 
Where  I  transgress'd,  stern  justice  urging  me, 
Takes  means  to  quicken  niore  my  laboring  sighs/ 

Cary,  v»ii.  p.  233« 

This  various  specinaen  of  accidental  coiacideace  cannot 
but  bring  in  question  the  existence  of  such  a  eriroe  as  wil- 
ful plagiarism.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  ground  on 
*  which  an  accusation  of  that  nature  can  be  brought.  The 
stock  of  poetic  matter  is  as  much  in  common  as  the  great 
blessings  of  nature,  and  it  would  be  a  no  less  difficult  task  to 
prove' that  the  light  of  the  sun  was  stolen,  than  that  an  au«. 
thor  had  been  robbed  of  that,  in  which  neither  he  nor  any 
other  person  has  an  exclusive  property.  So  far  therefore 
from  suffering  the  code  in  force  at  Hartlebury  Castle  to  go- 
vern our  decision  in  the  case  before  us,  we  assert^  in  direct 
opposition  to  its  principles,  that  Mr.  Hoif  ard  is  a  very  ori* 
ginal  writer.  Hi§  righfto  this  title  will  be  rendered  still 
less  controvertible,  if,  having  compared  him  with  bis  rivals, 
we  proceed  to  confront  him  with  Dante  himself.  , 

Mr.  Howard  says  in  his  preface,  *  a  medium  has  beea 
attempted,*  (that  is,  a  medium  between  servility  and  infide- 
lity, and  not  a  medium  obtained  by  the  mixture  of  the  la«> 
bours  of  Mr.  Boyd  and  Mr.  Cary,  as  the  proselytes  of  the 
Hurdian  systetn  may  scandalously  insinuate,)  /  a  medium 
has  been  attempted  ;  but  with  what  success,  those  who  are 
competent  to  judge  of  the  genius  of  both  languages,  and  of 
the  characteristic  style  of  Dante,  will  decide.' 
Thein<iuiry,  therefore,  branches  into  three  questions; 
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irlielber  Mr.  H.  has  been  servile  or  faithful  ?  whether  he 
has  consulted  the  genius  of  both  languages )  and  whether 
he  has  preserved  the  chawracteristic  siy leof  the  original 

They  who  consider  him  asse*vile  will  adduce  various  pas- 
sages as  evidence.  ,.  «:•  ^ 

1.  In  the  second  canto  he  translates  O  Donna  rfi  virtu^ 
Virgin  of  Firtue  :  and  in  the  tenth,  O  virtH  somma,  8UHU»it 
of  virtue,  the  word  virtue  being  used  to  express  power  oriti* 
fluence.  If  this  construction  has  been  unauthorized  hitherto, 
k  well  deserves  the  sanction  which  it  has  now  received. 

S.  la  Canto  vi,  he  renders  sormonti,  surmount  the  day,  itt 
the  sense  of  win  the  day  ;  the  boldness  of  this  phrase  coto- 
pensates  for  a  slight  degree  of  obscurity. 

3.  Mr.  Howard  has  the  merit  of  having  endowed  the  ad- 
jective silent  with  a .  governing  power,  in  his  translation  of 
aUa  risposta  muto,  silent  from  reply,  p.  58.  A  still  bolder 
instance  is  found  in  p.  36,  silent  Jromdll  light* 

4.  *  Rhea  for  her  nursling  son 

Deep  in  the  shades  a  tnisty  cradle  chose.' 

PareBta  will  feel  the  beauty  and  force  of  this  novel  com* 
bination  of  the  epithet  trusty  with  that  receptaclo  which 
Johnson  calls '  a  moveable  bed  oa  which  childrea  are  agi- 
tatedj    The  original  runs  thus  : 

*  Rea  la  scelse  g\k  per  cunafda 
Del  suo  figliuolo.'  Canto  xiv. 

Mr.  Howard  cannot  be  accused  of  servility,  when  his  ver- 
sion leaves  it  in  dogbt  whether  the  word  cradle  is  used  me- 
taphorically for  the  spot,  or  simply  for  the  wicker- worker  ma- 
chine* 

With  regard  to  the  charge  of  unfaithfulness,  to  which  it 
may  seem,  that  Mr.  H.  is  more  liable,  it  will  be  found  that 
bis  departure  from  the  text  has  been  occasioned  in  every  in- 
stance, either  by  a  strong  natural  bias  to  confidence^  or  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  an  improvement.  We  shatt 
point  out  some  of  his  prineipal  variations.  ^ 

1.       *  It  «eems  most  worthy  ttvcalm  reason's  eye. 
That  he  thesire,  upraised  by  highest  heav'n, 
Should  s'way  the  sceptre  pf  imperial  Rome.*     f.  8.    ' 

*  Most  worthy  he  appear'd  in  reason's  view 
That  hesLYeu  should  chuse  him  a$  th^  Roman  sire.' 

Haylet, 

Dante  says, '  since  iEneas  npas  chosen  in  heaven  to  be  fa- 
ther of  Home,  it  was  reasonable  that  permission  should  be 
given  to  so  important  a  personage,  to  visit  (be  other  world 
ere  he  ceased  to  live  in  thii/ 
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'  2,  A  fricpd  of  mine,  but  not  of  fortune/  p.  9* 

*  Forlorn  by  fortune,  yet  bclov'd  by  me/ 

Boyd,  v.  i.  P.  208. 

nda  Ventura,  one  who  faithfully  loved  me  for  myself,  and  not 
for  the  profit  and  advantage  he  hoped  to  derive  from  my 
prosperous  fortune.     See  Venturis 

3.  *  Here  view  the  place,  where  mournful  victims  wail. 
Their  reason  lost  J  P.  l4# 

'Thou'lt  see  the  mournful  race 
Yorcwex  robbed  of  reasonU  light  h^i\\gn'  HAYLET. 

*  Ch'  banno  perduto  7  hen  dello  'nteUetto*  Canto  iii« 

According  to  Venturi,  by  this  phrase,  the  Deity  is  meant, 
'  nel  conoscere  ii  quale  svelatameote  la  beatitudine  con- 
sifite/ 

4.  *  Knowtheseare  flwcfew^j  whom  thy  eyes  survey 
OfsinuncoDcious ■ 


■    ■  ■  they  sprang  to  life 

Before  the  gentle  Saviour  came,  or  knev> 
Or  rightly  worshipped  God.*  P.  20. 

*  These  were  the  race  renown'd  o( ancient  time, 
Unconscious  of  a  crime/  Boyd,  v*i.  p. '!?35* 

The  commentators  understand  the  2^n&ap/2zc^  of  all  des** 
criptions  to  be  included  in  this  assemblage.  There  is  no 
mention  of  the  Saviour  in  Dante,  and  we  presume  that  there 
is  an  error  of  the  press  in  the  latter  part  of  this  quotation. 

5.  '  Fronting  the  gate  he  stood,  then  wav'd  his  wand 

It  felt  ^  the  sounding  portal  open  flew/  p.  51, 

*  His  beamy  wand. 
The  portal  smote ;  it  felt  the  heaV'nly  hand. 
The  jarring  valves  disjoin,and  open  fly/  Boyd^  v.  i,  p.  317. 

The  waving  of  the  wand,  and  the  fieeling  attributed  to  the 
gate  are  not  to  be  found  in  Dante,  whose  poetry  sometimes 
differs  little  from  plain  prose. 

'  Giunse  alia  porta,  e  con  una  verghotta 

U  aperse/  Canto  ix» 

6.     '  Soon  as  the  beetle  to  the  twilight  gnat 

Leaves  the  dusk  fields/  y.  15^. 
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*  Iq  twilight  bands,  the  droning  beeiks  sail/ 

Boyd,  v^ii.  p.  2l6« 

We  had  be^n  accustomed  to  consider  the  beetle  as  one 
of  the  twilight  train,  but  the  critic  should  bow  to  the  aiitho^ 
rity  of  the  poet,  in  questions  which  depend  on  the  nice  obser- 
vation 6f  nature, 

7.  *  In  vastness  and  in  height  his  dreadful  front 
Equ^lTd  the  dome^  ifiat  cr9wns  St.  Peter's  fane. 
His  ponderous  limbs  in  like  proportion  swell'd, 
Above  the  embankment  half  his  monstrous  length 
UprearM,     Three  Frisians,  on  each  other  pil'd, 
Had  vainly  stretchM  to  reach  his  penflplous  locks. 
Downward  to  where  the  girdle  clasps  the  waist 
He  measured  thrice  ten  palms.'  "^  P.  188. 

•  With  helmed  head  like  Peter's  dome  sublime, 
We  saw  their  gen'ral  front  the  horrid  clime/ 

Boyd,  v.  ii.   p.  304f, 

Dante  says  that  the  face  of  the  Nimrod  was  as  large  as 
the  pine  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  meaning  a  brazen  ornament 
which  was  a  relic  of  pg^gan  antiquity,  and  in  his  days  was 
to  be  seen  upon  the  piazza  of  that  church,  but  is  now  pre- 
served in  the  Vatican.  Mr.  Howard's  conception  of  the 
subject  is  on  a  much  grander  scale  in  all  its  parts  ;  iPor  if  the 
altitude  from  the  shoulders  to  the  feet,  was  equal  to  the 
height  of  three  Frieslander^,  and  from  the  girdle  downwards 
to  thirty  palms ;  and  if  the  limbs  were  in  proportion  to  the 
head,  which  was  as  large  as  St.  Peter's  dome,  what  a  '  three- 
pii'd  hyperbole'  of  giants  must  these  Frisians  have  been  ! 
what  a  prodigious  palm  was  that  which  could  measure  so. 
great  a  portion  of  the  figure  at  thirty  spans!  and  how  in* 
'conceivably  vast  the  whole 'stature  of  Nimrod  !  And  as  the 
dome  in  question  was  not  built  till  more  than  two  centuries 
after  Dante's  death,  how  sublimely  is  the  bard  represented 
as  gifted  with  a  species  of  second  sight,  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  form  an  accurate  fore- knowledge  of  its  dimensions  ! 

The  other  variations  from  the  text,  those  in  which  we 
have  not  discovered  any  coincidence,  form  a  more  numerous 
class. 

1.       *  This  famish'd  beast  besets  the  passing  way, 
To  give  thee  death  ;  by  nature  so  inflam'd. 
That  when/tt//  gorg'd  more  rav'nous  in  her  rage.*       p.  4. 

The  introduction  of  the  personal  pronoun  renders  the  ad- 
dress more  ad  hominem.     Dante's  words 
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'  Mai  Don  empie  la  bramosa  vogJia/ « 

flfem  to  intiiiiate>  that,  like  Milton's  death ,  it  was  impossibtd 
to 's^tij^  the  maw'  of  this  she-wolf;  an  extravagance  of  ima-* 
^ry  judiciously  corrected  by  Mr*  Howard. 

2.  *  Here,  Cerbertis,  tnonster  fierc/ef 

Barking  terrific  through  his  triple  throaty 

Treads  on  the  crew  o'erwhelmM  in  prostrate  heaps/  P,Slm 

*  Latra  sovra  la  gente,  the  quivi  ^  somm^rsa.'  Canto  vi* 

It  should  be  recollected  that  the  hands  or  feet  of  thismon-^ 
ster  were  clawed,  and  consequently  that  his  very  tread  was 
tortore. 

S»  *  Whcr€f  Alichael  ^ercely  pour'd 

Hot  vengeance  on  thy  proud  adulterous  bead/  p.  37* 

Arat  is,  Pluto's  head,  whom  Vifgil  is  here  represented  as  ad- 
cEr^ssing.  This  reading  will  serve  to  correct  the  vulgar  er- 
xor  of  supposing  Satan  to  have  been  the  spiritual  adulterer 
or  rebel  against  whorn  the  Archangel  foughti^ 

4.  *  Necessity  impel*  her  rapid  course^ 

And  those  who  come  successive  to  her  view^         f.  M* 

,  Dante  speaking  of  fortune,  says  that  she  is  necessitated  to 
he  rapid  in  her  course,  o/i.accoi/n^  of  the  quick  succession  of 
her  votaries. 

Mr.  Howard  extends  the  operation  of  the  necessity  to  thet 
notaries  themselvesr. 

4.  *  Near  that  (viz.  Crete)  a  mountain  orice  with  living  strcaftia 
Smiling  arose  with  verdure^  Ida  nam'd.*  p.  82. 

The  geographers  who  have  placed  Ida  in  Crete  should 
attend  to  this  |>assage« 

,6.         'As  arduous  Phseton  met  Severest  dreacf^ 
When  from  his  grasp  he  dropt  the  guiding  reiiiSi 
And  saw  the  }»kies^  us  still  they  seem,  on  flames!     P.  103* 

Come  pare  ancor.  C.  xvii.  '  Of  which  some  tokens  yet 
sppear,'  alluding  to  an  opinion  entertained  by  various  Py-« 
thagorean  philosophers,  that  the  galaxy  was  a  mark  of  the 
confiagration  occasioned  by  Phaeton.  Mr.  Howard  has 
given  a^  brilliancy  to  this  passage  by  asserting  boldly,  that 
the  skies  still  seem  on  flames.' 

7*     As  would  have  quickly  snapt  metallic  cotds/     t»  II3# 

*  Che  spezzate  averian  ritorte  e  strambe/   Ct  xix^ 
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*  As  had  simpt 
A  sander  cords,  or  twisted  withs/  ^  Cart>  v^  ii.  p.  dU 

'  Mr.  Howard's  translation  hat  ibe  adramtag^  in  point  of 
streogth.      ^ 

8.  '  Pity,  though  .dead,  here  mot tly  teemf  aliVc  1'  ?•  1 19» 
*  Qui  .vive  la  piet^it  quand  h  ben  morta/  C»xx* 

True  pity  .in  this  case,  is  to  shew  no  pity  ;  a  Yeryjitft  re- 
mark.    We  shall  leave  Mr.  H.'s  line  to  explain  itself. 

9.  '  Where  Trento's,  Brescia's,  and  Veronals  5Wfltii# 
Might  greeting  touch  each  other  as  they  pabs.*     F.  12(1. 

Swains  is  a  fine  though  obvious  metonymy  for  btsbops— » 
pastors  is  grown  common. 

10.  «  Thence  the  flood 

Full  onward  drives,  till  Minctus  gives  it  name.'     p.  120« 

Here  the  river  is  poetically  described  as  giving  itself  a 
•name. 

H.     *  For  darkness  brooded  o'er  the  vast  tf|(ine.'     t*  145; 

The  foss  thus  described  was  full  of  spirits^  whom  Mn 
Howarcl  very  philosophically  considers  as  inanities. 

12.  *  Reader!  tfthou  discredit  what  I  say. 
To  tkee  this  were  no  wonder/  p.  151. 

.  The  introduction  of  lo  thse  gives  an  uncommon  tqre  to  a 
common  compression. 

13.  *  feach  fiery  pillar  with  a  sinner  each 

Closely  involved  ;  .so  none  betrays  his  crin)e.'    P.  157* 

This  goes  further  than  the  original,  which  n^erely  says, 
that  every  flame  so  closely  involved  ^  sinner,  that  it  exhi- 
bited no  token  of  its  theft,  that  is,  of  what  waa  concealed 
within  it. 

14.  <  Not  on  Jew, 
Nor  Saracen,  for  Christians  were  his  prey. 
When  none  could  vanquish  Acra,  none  was  found 

To  traffic,  where  the  Soldan  rules  his  lands.'    P.  l64. 

Dante  means  that  all  true  Christians,  <iiot  renegado  Chnn^ 
tians,  who  Jhad  fought  aaainst  Acra,  or  trafl&cked  with  the 
Soldan 's  subjects)  were  the  objects  of.«iuaity  to  Boniface 
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VIII.  Mr.  Howard  here  shews  his  correct  acqaaintance 
with  history,  as  he  has  before  evinced  his  knowledge  of  geo- 
graphy and  natural  history. 

15.  *  O!  could  I  move 

One  footstep  in  a  huadred  circling  years.*    P.  182* 

Andare  un  'oncia.  C.  xxxr — Move  an  inch. 
Mr,  Howard  has  moderated  this  hyperbole. 

16.  *  Like  one  who  dreams  of  his  di*<ast'roUs  fate. 
And  dreaming,  fondly  hopes  it  stili  a  dream,    . 

So  that  his  ills  might  seem  not  yet  bechanc'd,'     p.  134. 

The  thought  in  the  original  is  less  obvious. 

*  Si  che  quel  ch'  e,  come  non  fosse,  egogna.'     C.  xx« 

And  that  which  is,  desires  as  if  it  were  not. 

Gary,  v.  ii.  u.SSp, 


17.  *  Had  Taberniech 
Or  Pietrapana,  headlong  in  its  fall. 
Rumbled  in  ruins  on  the  solid  depth. 

It  bad  not  creak'd  beneath  the  pondrous  heap.'      r.  193. 

The  original  line  is  a  remarkable  echo  of  the  sease.. 

*  Non  aviia  pur  dali'  orlo  fatto  cricch/    C.  xxxii. 

*  Not  6'en  its  rini  had  creak'd.'     Ca  ry ,  v.  it.  f.  ^67. 

This  is  one  of  the  numberless  instances  ia  which  Mr. 
Howard  has  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  adopt  Dante's  par- 
ticularity of  description, 

1 8.  *  Fajtti  'n  costk,  malvagio  uccello/     C,  xx\u 

*  Of[  curst  harpy/     p.  133, 

<  Sparvier  grifagno/     C.  xxii. 

*  Greedy   griffin,'     p.  134. 

Harpies  and  griffins  are  birds  of  the  true  feather  for  the 
infernal  atmosphere. 

19.  <  And  oft  ir.y  feverish  dreams 

Unveil'd  toe  i  ».ure  10  my  mental  view.'     p.  199, 

Daote  describes  a  aingle  dream  \  Mv,  Howard  supposes  a 
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frequent  recurrence  of  the  warniogj,  adding  thereby  to  ili 

aw  fulness. 

20*  *  Who  wears  my  body  on  the  eartb 

I  know  not.'  p.  203. 

*  Come  'I  mio  corpcf  stea, 
Nel  mondo  su,  nulla  scienzia  porto/     C.  xxxiiu 

'  I  have  no  knowledge  how  it  fares  with  n^y  body  in  the 
urorid  above.'  This  soul  was  sent  down  to  the  infernal  re- 
gions before  the  death  of  its  body.  Mr.  Howard,  with  his 
usual  skill,  adds  to  this  idea  by  supposing  that  a,  what  shall 
we  say  f  person  or  spirit,  became  the  occupant  of  the  vacant 
form. 

The  second  branch  of  the  enquiry  is,  whether  Mr.  How-. 
ard  has  consulted  the  genius  of  both  languages.  His  mtU 
mate  acquai/itance  with  the  Italian  must  be  sufficiently 
apparent  frpm  the  foregoing  quotations,  otherwise  many 
more  of  a  similar  description  might  be  brought  forward  t 
his  mastery  o1f^£nglish,  will  be  no  less  evident  from  the 
following,  on  which  all  comment  must  be  superfluous. 
!•     •  Pasting  way^*  meaning  a  road.     ».  4. 

2.  *  Glowing  ardour/    p.  12. 

3.  <  Yet  retrace  thy  speech 

f^ere  us'ry  e'er  the  bounteous  pow'r  offends.'     P.  04» 

Literally  /  turn  back  to  where  thou  saidsS  that  usury 
offends  the  divine  goodness.' 

4.  /  Beware  thou  follow  closely/     P.  84« 
in  the  sense  of  *  take  care.* 

5.  *  UnraveWd*     P.  9&, 
fa  the  sense  of  unloosed. 

6.  *  For  down  a  headlong  flight  we  must  descend/     P.  101. 

•  Omai  si  scende  per  si  fatte  scale/     C.  xyii. 

7.  -'  Nornot  «fllike  a  listening  friar.*     ?•  113. 

«  JVor  not  unruffled:     P.  141. 
If  two  negatives  make  a»  affirmative,  what  forcfe  must 
three  negatives  have  ? 

8.     <  Qixiver^d  his  feet.*     p.  Il6. 
used  transitively. 

p. .  '  Here  different  than  in  Serchio's  cooling  flood/      P.  124. 
10,    *  Who  stood  the  moit  dissuasive  first  of  all.*    p.  134. 
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lljat  16,  th^  hardest  to  persuade. 

11«     '  Arduous  strength.'     p.  144. 

12.  '  *  Our  dars  vrere pinion' d  for  the  giddy  flight,*  'p.  159* 

literallj, '  we  made  wings  of  our  oars*' 

13.  *This  massacre  was  nought 
^iWwJth  the  horron  of  the- ninth  profound.'    v*  iSS^ 

14.  ^  What  if  the  enormous  elephant  and  whale 
JRepe«f  her  not.*     p.  188. 

;5.     *  I  l<;rc«»'<i  behind  the  bard.'    p.  206. 

Mr.  Howard  has  exerted  the  privilege  belooffing  to  great 
t^rilers  of  ennobling  certain  low  and  provincial  words. 

iS.     '  New  cargeet  gathering,  fill  ag^J)  the  bank/    p.  17» 

this  from  the  quay. 

If.  <  Such  muttering  sounds,  they  g'arjrfe  in  their  throats/ 

!•.  41. 

this  from  the  apothecary's  shop. 

*  Such  dolorous  strain  they  gurgle  in  their  throata.' 

Cary,  V.  i.P.  115. 

18.  .  *  Sped  a  tiny  vessel  through  the  waves/    p.  43. 
this  from  the  toy-shop. 

19.  Dingy  from  the  chimney^  and  stcnehy  U^V^  the 
kennel^  are  favourites  of  this  kind. 

20.  Hrs  usage  of  the  vford  forth  is  novel. 

*  He  then  forth  questioned.'    p.  75.  , 
<  Forth  caira  it  Mantua.*     p.  121. 


'  Forth  at  his  speech.'    p.  1  i3. 
11.  ^  But  speech  in  truth  beqteaks  thee  Tuscan  born.'     p.  19S. 

There  is  a  little  smack  of  Hebrew  in  this  form  of  expres* 
sion^  but  learning  will  out,  as  wellasmurder. 

W«  prcHceed  to  the  third  question,  whether  Mi.  Howard 
has  preserved  the  characteristic  style  of  the  origioal.  Weahall 
exemplify  his  talents  in  this  respect,  chiefly  troni.tbe.  story 
of  Ugolino,  a  most  excellent  touchstone  of  ability  in  the 
art  of  translation.  If  it  should  appear  that  he  .has  not 
^^4ct)y  conformed  to  his  pattern,  his  freedom  in  execstioa 
is  of  that  nature^  which,  while  it  complies  with  tlie  spiritj 
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honours  more  by  the  breach^  thaa  the  observance  of  the 
form. 

i.     JDante  is  ain  exact  describer^  and  minate  painter. 

Mr.  Boyd  has  an  observation  upon  this  subject^  Well  wor* 
thy  the  consideration  ot  our  modern  translators. 

*  The  early  poets  of  the  middle  age  described  every  thing,  hawe- 
vcr  disgusting,  with  great  minuteness.  Thi^s  sometimes  creates  av^r* 
sion,  but  often  shews  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject,  what- 
ever it  be.  This  particularity  may  indeed  be  carric«l  toa  far;  bttt 
poets  sometimes,  by  avoiding  it,  run  into  more  genera]  terms,  and 
lose  thc»se  beautiful  specific  marks  of  things,  the  selection  of  which  in 
a  description,  is  one  criterionof  a. true  genius/    Botd,  v.ii.F.  27^ 

Th^  following  passages  will  show  Mr.  Howard's  skill  in 
avoiding  either  extreme : 

1.  '  Si  che  I'un  capo  airaliro  era  cappello/ 

*  That  the  head  of.  one 
Was  cowl  unto  the  other.'     Cart* 

This  image  is  omitted  by  Mr.  H.  as  too  monkish  for  the 
present  state  of  society. 

2.  *  La  bocca  solievb  dal  fiero  pasto.' 

^  raised  his  mouth  ;*  softened  by  Mr.  Howard  iato  ''  pauting 
from  his  grim  repast.' 

3.  '  ond'  to  guardai, 

JVe/ v^a  mier  iigiiuoli  tenzafarmotto'' 

'  I  looked  into  the  fiice  of  my  boys,  without  making  4 
mord.^  This  nakedness  of  simplicity  has  received  a  more 
poetical  dress  from  Mr;  Howard. 

« In  desperate  silence  on  my  sons  I  gaz^^d^ 

4.  '  '1  teschio,  e  taltrt  cose^ 

Mr.  C«ry  cannot  be  accused  of  false  delicacy  in  translate 
ing  these  words. 

*  On  that  skull,  uni  w%  Ws  garbage^ 

Mr.  Howard's  version  makes  the  dish  less  offensive'  to  g^ 
weak  stomach. 

'  His  fellow's  mangkd  skull.* 

'  Chinando  la  mano  alia  sua  iiiOGiai'    Cxr. 

This  action  is  rendered  more  spirited  by  Mr«  Howard. 

*  Tkrusdngottt  my  hand  full  in  his  face.*    r.  8& 

u.  Dante  saiel^  admitip^^  Vf%9k  or  redndnt  afriihet  of 
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t«iutologous  expression^  ^nd  never  ftkes  out  a  line  by  .an 
unmeaning  repetition.  , 

1*    ^  £  come  '1  jpan  per  fame  si  mandaca/ 

*  As  ojne  in  baste. 
When  kunger-stUBg  devours  bis  grateful  ioofd/ 

If  the  epithje|t  here  introduced  should  appear  to  weaken 
jthe^trength^  leUt  i^e  observed  tliat  it  miligates  the  fero* 
(City  of  Ivbe  i^iage. 

%    f  pBL  qual  per  me  ba  'Ititol  della  fame*' 

'  ■      '  *  Which  still  bears 

Th|e  naqae  of  famine  since  my  dreadful  death/ 

The  in9erUop  pf  tbi^  epithet  is  justified  by  its  pathetic 
£prpe. 

3*    '  Ed  io  senii  chiavar  PusjCio  di  sotted 

*  The  djungeon  doors  below  morefirmlfi  lock'd.' 

Perhaps  Mr.  Howard  means  that  a  double  lock  was  sub*. 
3tituted  fpr  a  single opie^  (his  would  be  c^mie  in  Dante's  par« 
tticular  manne^. 

4.  ^  E  cometu  mi  vedi 

Vid  10  cascar  li  tre  ad  unuad  uno, 
"^ra  '1  quhitpdi,  e  'I  sesto.' 

In  the  compion  phrase  this  would  be  '  as  pKm  as  you  see 
fne^  I  saw  them  fall/  &c.  The  pathos  is  mu^h  heightened 
by  pne  stroke  of  Mr.  Howard's  brush. 

f  So  mthcr'd  as  thou  seie$t.  me,  one  by  one 
I  saw  ipy  children,  ere  the  sixth  noon  die.' 

St*    f  Innocenti  facea  I'et,^  Qovella.' 

*  His  guiltless  sons  ?-rrT-their  tender  age 
Bespokie  jtheir  innocence.^ 

This  and  the  subsequent  quotations  under  this  bead^shew 
into  what  a  serviceable  in^trumient  Mr.  Howard  has  con. 
ferted  the  repetition  of  the  phrase. 

€•    *  Dicendo,  padre  miu,  che  nqn  m^ojuti.* 

ffiTe//?/' be  cried 
f *  Camt  thou  not  kelp  me,  father  ?"  ^ 

J.    *  Ahi !  dura  terra,  perchc  non  t'apristi  2' 

*  Earth  L     , 
Why  didst  thou  not,  obdurate  earth  !  dispart  1^ 
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5.     *  The  sunny  plain  that  from  Vercelli  slopes, 
5/o/*e*  to  green  Mercabo.'     P.  170.  , 

9.     '  Straggling  dans,  at  random  scattered  came. 
Came  flocking  to  the  place.'     p.  120. 

iii.  Dante  is  precise  and  perspicuous  in  his  language^ 
though  souietimes  mysterious  in  the  sentiment. 

1.  ^  Cosi  '1  sovran  ii  denti  all'altro  pose.* 

*  Sdon  the  brain  the  sumer  fed  his  jaws.' 

Sinner  is  an  expression  more  pregnant  with  meaniDgi 
though  less  precise  than  the  uppermost. 

2.  *  E  qucsli  VArcivtscovo  Ruggieri.' 

*  That  prelate  base 
Ruggieri.' 

Prelate  is  a  more  dignified  title. 

d.    *  Muovasi  la  Capraja  e  la  Gorgona. 

^  May  Capraia'and  ^/iat  »/« 
Gorgona  start.' 

Capraia  is  an  island  as  well  as  Gorgona,  but  Gorgona  is  less 
known  to  be  such. 

4.  •  This  priest,  I  dreamt,  was  leader  of  the  chase^ 
Swift  to  the  Juli^u  mountain  with  his  whelps 
Hurried  the  wolf.' 

The  definite  article  might  lead  an  inadvertent  reader  to 
suppose  that  the  priest  was  the  wolf,  instead  of  ^Ugolino, 
but  a  little  ambiguity  of  this  nature  serves  to  awakea  the 
attention  and  lengthen  the  suspense. 

5.  *  Poscia,  piii  che  'I  dolor,  pota  'I  digiuno*'      . 
^  Famine  and  death  closed  up  the  scene  of  woe/ 

From  Mr.  Howard's  translation  of  this  mysterious  line,  we 
suppose  that  he  agrees  withVenturiin  rejecting  the  opinion  ol 
suipe  cooimentators^that  an  horrible  meaning  is  couched  UD^ 
der  jt.  Venturi  says ; '  non  Vuol  dir,  che  si  mettesse  a  mangifur 
le  carni  dei  suoi  figliqoli.' 

iv.  I)ante  delights  in  proverbial  expressions,  strong  i^e- 
taphors,  and  periphrasis. 

Mr.  Howard  has  foutfd  it  necessary  to  file  the  edges  o/bia 
angular  phrases,  and  to  solve  the  riddles  of  his  periphra^s* 

1.    *  Dimitfi^Fperchfe,  diss  'io,  per  tdl  convegno, 
Che  se  tu  a  ration  di  lui  ti  piangi, 
^appiendo^  chi  voi  siete,  e  la  sua  pecca^ 
Nel  mondo  suso  ancor*  iote  ne  cangiy 
Se  quella  con  cA'  i'parlo  non  si  s€€ca.*  ' 
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f  Rel«(e  tfae  cause  ^r^i  kfmw^  if  he  jeserTe 
This  brut,e  le^entmemt,  when  I  learn  thy  aame^ 
And  story  of  hi$  sinning,  in  the  world  *" 

Jf  breath  iupply  my  ibtngSy  tkt/fap^shaUUve/ 

2*    Or  ti>  dir^  perchV  son  tad  .vicino/ 
Tbip  itllu|ion  to  pommon  life  is  omitleid  by  Mr-  Hpwaifd^ 

3.     ^  ,€he  gf  ova  nejle  faita  dar  di  coeso  V 

*  What  ddje^  it  profit  to  jconteod  with  fate  f 

.f  With  the  fairies'  in  the  origiaa)^  an  obsciire  pro¥eri^ 
4*    Dante  (lile^cribe^  the  i^uliap   ^oiinjb»^>  ip.  jtbi^  p^ft 
pbrasia. 

f  A\  nionite 
Perchi  I  Pisan  yeder  Lucca  non  ponn/p/ 

f  Unto  the  mountain  vihijch  forbids  i\^  ligH 
Of  L,ucca  to  the  Pt$an«^    CaRY*. 

Mr.  Howard  aad  ^fr.  Boy.d  nue  the  specifip  name,  tliu9 
^moving  all  obi^curity. 

5.  We  add  a  few  inst^noey  of  |^  aimilaf  fisture  firp9i 
pther  parts  of'  ^be  work. 

'  Quaiido  la  bfina  in  sU  la  terfa  a^^etiipra, 
L'imagifie  di  f^a  sprella  biama,^    C.  xxiv» 

ff&\^  ^  X\^p  virgin  f/^ou;,  hersi9ter  chliste/    ?•  I4ljf 

j^;     5  Chj^  fece,  pfer  yiltate,  il  g^an  rifintp.^ 

*  Resignfd  through  fear  his  high/M»»^(/(c  rank.'    ?•  l^* 

jr.     •  Che  gii  licne  *\  confine 

D'«)Denduo  gli  emisperi,  e  toccaPonda 
Sotto  l^ibilia,  Cmm  e  k  spine*^    C.  xix. 

V        f  For  now  the  started  moon^  where  with  his  thorns, 
^  Cfain  ho)ds  fhe  confines  of  each  hemisphere* 

Sinks  in  the  way^^  beneath  ^rey  Seville's  tow'rs**   r.  122f 

S.     f  Si  che  se'  Stella  buona,  o  roiglioT'  Cosi, 
^      M'hadato  T  ben,  Ch-iq  stessb  pel  nlMnvidi.^    C.  Kxvi^ 

1  f  For  if  tny  gracious  stdr» 

y^    Or  better |>tiovi(if^P0y  such' talent  gavli 

I  value  not  the  boon*'    r.  156%  ^ 

*  I  envy  not  myself  th^  l^opn*'    Ca&y. 

V,  Dap  je  has  rarely  any  prettiofe9se§,  as  Cowpcr  bas  obsermi 
>Yftb  re^e  ^d  ^o  HojrDer ;  ne  affecti  the  feelini^  without  using 
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any  of  those  expressions  which  writers,  who  do  not  feel 
themselves,  and  yet  would  excite  feelings  in  others,  are  wout 
to  use.     He  has  do  stage-like  declamatory  phrases,  he  does  1, 

not  '  interlard  his  native  drinks  with  brandy,' — but  is  ever 
simple^  racy,  and  unadulterated. 

1.  '  Com'  un   poco  di  raggio  si  i  messo 
Nel  doloroso  carcere.' 

i. 

*  As  faintly  thro'  our  doleful  prison  gleam'd  ^ 

The  trtmulous  ray.'  • 

Though  this  epithet  may  be  deemed  too  pretty  for  its  place^  ' 

yet  it  should  be  considered  that  no  light  is  so  little  adapt* 
ed  for  the  purposes  of  vision  as  one  that  wavers.  | 

2.  '  Tu  guard i  si,  padre :  che  hai  ?  i 
Pero  non  lagrimai.'                                                                   n       j 

'  Father  !  why  that  look  ?  \ 

What  ails  my  father  f  Ah!  I  could  not  weep,'  &c. 

It  is  certain  that  people  whose  feelings  are  equally  strong, 
are  not  always  equally  impassioned  in  the  expression  of  them. 
This  difference  seeniss  tu  be  exemplified  in  Dante  and  his 
translator. 

3.  ^  Lo  padre  e  i  figli.  The  victim  and  his  infant  rate.  Plan* 
gevan  elJe.  The  Utile  victims  wept.' 

We  have  a  great  esteem  for  this  word^  victim^  on  account 
of  its  long  and  faithful  services, 

4.    *  E  qud  pensando,  ch'  i'  M  fessi  per  voglia 
Di  manicar.' 

'  Sweet  innocents  !  they  thought  me  hunger-stung* 

5*    *  Anselmuccio  mio.' 

*  My  dear  Anselmo/ 

Thus  also  Dr.  Warton  has  translated  this  diminutive. 

6.     '  And  I,  0  horrible  !  that  instant  heard 
The  dungeon  doors  below  more  firmly  lock'd.' 

£d  io  senti  cbiavar  1'  usdo  di  sotto 
All 'orribik  torre. 


T,    '  O  tu  cbe  mostri,  per  si  bestial  segno 
Odio  sovra  colui.' 

*Otfaoa  ^ 

^9  pr^y'st  with  bestial  vengeance  <mi  that  slavc^^  ; 

|«    ^  To  de*  saper  ch'  i'  Ai  'I  contc  Ugolino 
£  quest!  Y  arcivescoyo  Ruggieri* 
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*  Know  Ugolino  and  that  prelate  base 
Ruggieri  meet  thy  presence^  mark  our  forms* 

We  cartnot  omit  the  following  instances  of  streoglh  of 
expression;  if  they  are  a  littie  in  the  extreme,  that  is  a 
fault  on  therigiit  side. 

I  9.     *  Allora,  'I  duca  raio  parlo'  di  forza 

Tanto,  ch'  i'  non  I'  avea  bi  forte  udito.'     C.  xiv. 

'  To  him  my  guide  strong-thundering  in  a  voice 
Unheard  before.'     p.  80. 

10.     *  **  Omai,"  diss'  io,  **  non  vo'  che  tu  favelle, 
Malvagiu,  traditor."'     C.  xxxii. 

«  **  Traitor  accurst ! 
Be  mute."     I  thundered.'    p.  196. 

We  deprecate  any  malicious  interpretation  of  our  mean- 
ing,-in  bringing  up  the  rear  of  our  quotations^  with  the 
following: 

*  Non  ragionam  di  lor,  maguardae  passa.'     C.  iii. 

*  Oh  !  Ask  no  more^  but  look  a  last  farewell,^     p.  1 5. 

But  it  is  high  time  to  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Howard  ;  for 
tlie  length  to  which  we  have  extended  our  remarks, 
if  It  have  not  already  tired  the  patience  of  our  readers,  has 
certainly  far  exceeded  the  merits  of  his  performance. 


Art.  II. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter^ 
with  a  new  Edition  of  her  Foems,  some  of  which  hflve   tu- 
ver  appeared  before  ,•   to  which  are  added  some  miscellane" 
ous  Essays  in  Prose,  together  with  her  Notes  on  the  Bible, 
and  Answers  to  Objections  concerning  the  Christian  Reli-m 
gion.     l^y  the  Rev.  Montagu  Pennington,  AU  A>  Vicar 
of  Northbourn,  in  Kent,  her  Nephetv  and  Executor^    4^a, 
2/.  ^.     Rivingtons,     1807- 
TH  BSE  Memoirs  furnish  some  very  interesting  details  of 
the  truly  pious  and  learned  lady  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  an  excellent  translation  of  Epictetus.     Her  life- will  not 
attract  curiosity  by  any  variety  of  incident,  but  itwillpjease 
and  <3dify  by  the  exhibition  of  unsullied  virtue  andmorethan 
ordiuary  erudition.     We  know  that  there  are  many  persona 
who  entertain  no  small  degree  of  prejii^dice  against  learned 
ivomen;  as  learning  is  commonly  supposed  to  unfit  them 
jfpr  tlljiat  sphere  pf  household  4ttty  in  wbigh   wojo^en  appetof 
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to  most  advantage  and  captivate  the  most.    But  we   trust 
that  these  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Carter  will  tend  to  eflace  the  pre- 

i'udice  which  would  deprive  the  softer  sex  of  the  benefit  of  a 
earned  education;  for  few  women  have  ever  been  more 
learned  than  she  was,  and  yet  few  have  performed  with  more 
zeal  or  more  constancy  all  the  duties  of  common  life. 

Elizabeth  Carter  was  born  at  Deal  on  the  1 6th  of  Decent- 
ber  1717.  Her  father,  who  was  a  doctor  in  divinity,  was 
perpetual  curate  of  the  chapel  in  that  plajce.  He  appears 
to  nave  possessed  a  large  share  of  learning  and  good  sens^. 
i\t  a  very  early  period  his  daughter,  who  is  the  subject  of 
the  present  account,  evinced  a  strong  desire  for  literary  dis« 
tinction,  which  though  he  did  not  discourage,  he  thought 
would  be  frustrated  by  the  natural  slowness  ot  her  apprehen- 
sion. Mrs.  Carter's  mind  was  one  of  those  on  which  impress 
sions  are  not  readily  made,  nor  when  made,  easily  eflFaced, 
What  she  bad  once  acquired,  she  never  forgot.  The  original 
defect,  if  any  defect  there  were  in  her  capacity,  was  more 
than  compensated  by  the  intensity  of  her  diligence.  But 
the  severe  fits  of  headach  which  she  experienced  at  intervals 
through  life  were  probably  owing  to  the  unwearying  constancy 
of  her  application.  The  ardour  of  her  literarv  pursuits  did  not 
preclude  her  from  acquiring  every  species  otfemjnine  accom- 
plishment. The  muses  received  what  seems  their  consecrated 
due^  the  first  fruits  of  her  pen.  In  1738  she  publislied  a  small 
volume  of  poems,  which  were  printed  by  Cave,  the  original 
editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  Among  these  were  a 
translation  of  the  SOth  ode  of  Anacreon  ;  and  of  the  7th  ode 
of  the  4th  book  of  Horace  ;  the  first  written  in  1 734,  the  last 
in  1736,  The  dates  sufficiently  evince  her  early  proficiency 
Sn  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Of  these  poems,  as 
ivell  as  those  which  Mrs.  Carter  afterwards  published  with  a 
dedication  to  lord  Bath,  the  predominant  characteristic  is 
rather  the  want  of  any  glaring  defect  than  the  possession  of 
any  shining  excellence.  They  are  not  dull,  but  they  do  not 
interest;  there  is  much  good  sense,  but  there  is  no  poetic 
fire.  Tbereare  only  a  few,  which  are  not  on  occasional  to- 
pics  ;  and  those  few,  an  might  be  expected,  ar6  the  best. 
Mr.  Pennington  would  have  done  ao  disservice  to  his  book 
and  DO  injury  to  the  celebrity  of  bis  aunt,  if  instead  of  ap«. 
pending  them  to  his  memoirs,  he  had  suffered  them  to  pass 
quietly  into  oblivion.  The  mind  of  Mrs.  Carter  was  never 
8UQh  as  was  likely  to  attract  the  inspirations  ofthemuse. 
It  was  marked  rather  by  the  sedateness  of  the  philosopher 
than  by  the  rapture  of  the  bard.  Mrs,  Carter  appears 
(o  have  been  ambitious  of  learning  languages ;  for  to  the 
preekand  Latin^  she  added  some  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew; 
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and  besides  the  French  which  she  spoke  with  fluency,  she 
made  herself  mistress  of  the  Italian,  the  Spanish  and  the  Ger- 
jnan,  Later  ii)  life  she  learned  the  Portuguese,  and  acquired 
a  superficial  acquaintance  wiih  the  Arabic.  But  no  study 
either' of  the  dead  or  the  hving  languages,  of  the  more  re- 
condite sciences,  or  of  the  more  elegant  accomplishments, 
was  ever  suffered  to  interfere  with  her  constantly  increasing 
proficiency  in  ihe  knowledge  of  the  scriptures.  Of  these 
she  read  a  portion  every  day  ;  but  her  religion  was  equally 
devoid  of  levity  and  moroseness.  She  possessed  in  a  high 
degree  that  winning  benignity  and  that  innocent  cheerfulness 
which  are  the  natural  appendages  of  that  piety  which  Christ 
both  practised  and  enjoined.  In  proportion  as  religion  be- 
comes morose  it  ceases  to  charm.  Of  the  letters  ot'  Mrs, 
Carter  which  Mr,  Pennington  has  published,  all  are  marked 
by  an  artless  stamp  of  genuine  urbanity  and  good  humour; 
and  some  of  them  evince  many  agreeable  combinations  of 
sprightlinesij  and  wit.  Her  mind,  though  it  had  the  robust 
le.xture  of  rtiasculine  strength,  was  not  destitute  of  plavful- 
jiess ;  and  we  do  not  think  the  worse  of  her,  because  we  feara 
from  Mr.  Pennington  that  there  was  a  spice  of  the  romp  in 
her  original  jom position.  In  her  early  years  she  was  fond 
of  dancing:  and  she  danced  well  and  could  dance  long. 
In  one  of  her  juvenile  letters  she  says  ;  'I  walked  three 
miles  yesterday  in  a  wind,  that  I  thought  would  have  blowa 
me  out  of  this  planet,  and  afterwards  danced  ninehours^ 
and  then  walked  back  again.'  Such  feats  may  be  thought 
by  some  rather  discrepant  with  the  gravity  of  a  translator 
of  Epictetus  ;  but  in  our  opinion,  they  aggrandize  her  me* 
rit  and  exalt  her  fame.  What  may  seem  frivolous  iu  itself, 
is  in  fact  a  matter  of  some  moment,  if  it  contribute  to  the 
slock  oC  harmless  gratification.  And  where  no  excess  is 
permitted,  there  is  no  harmless  gratification,  however  tri- 
vial it  may  seem^  which  is  below  the  pursuit  of  the  good  and 
wise. 

By  the  vigilant  and  prudent  economy  of  time  Mrs.  Cartet 
^as  enabled  to  reconcile  the  pursuits  of  a  laborious  student^ 
with  the  amusements  of  those  who  seem  to  live  only  for 
amusement.  She  always  rose  at  an  early  hour,  and  this  ha- 
bit she  retained  through  life.  T^ius  she  contrived,  without 
interrupting  the  continuity  of  her  studies,  always  to  have  a 
competent  stock  of  leisure  on  her  hands,  which  she  could 
allot  to  the  necessities  of  her  friends,  or  to  the  innocent  di» 
versions  of  society.  When  young,  we  are  ihforn)ed  that  she 
sal  up  late;  and  as, from  her  natural  temperament,  she  ap- 
pears to  have  been  always  very  prepense  to  sleep,  she  w at 
i.flen  obliged  to  Imve  recourse  to  artificial  expedients  to  tecp 
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herself  awake.  Besides  employing  the  pnn'4:ency  oiF  snuff, 
she  used  to  bind  a  wet  towel  round  her  head^  put  a  wet  cloth 
to  the  pit  of  her  stomachy  and  chew  the  leaves  of  tea  and  the 
berries  of  coffee.  Some  of  these  practices  were  unfavourable 
tober  health  ;  but  they  strikingly  demonstrate  that  her  thirst 
for  knowledge  could  not  be  quenched  ;  and  that  she  was  a 
candidate  for  fame  who  was  determined  to  procure  it  by  an-'' 
intermitting  toil.  But  though  she  studied  astronomy  and  ma- 
thematics as  well  as  the  several  branches  of  the  belles  lellres, 
she  found  time  for  working  with  her  needle,  and  the  same 
batid  which  wrote  the  translation  of  Epictetus^  was  employed 
in  making  her  brother's  shirts. 

Mrs.  Carter  was  far  from  being  handsome  ;  her  features 
were  large,  but  very  characteristic  of  her  natural  serenity, 
good  humour,  and  good  sense.  Her  figure,  as  her  nephew 
tells  us,  was  not  good ;  but,  when  young,  she  had,  inde- 
pendent of  her  large  stock  of  Greek  and  Latin,  which  sel* 
dom  tells  for  much  in  the  list  of  matrimonial  accomplish-i 
ments,  wherewitl)  to  make  ber  beheld  with  complacency  by 
the  other  sex.  She  had  several  offers  of  marriage ;  all  of 
which  she  rejected  ;  for  she  seems  at  a  very  early  pieriod  to 
have  formed  the  resolution  of  living  'a  virgin  queen;'  and 
she  very  laudably  persevered  in  her  design.  But  neverthe- 
less it  does  not  appear  that  she  was  ever  thorctaghty  satisfied 
with  the  validity  of  her  claims  to  the  title  of  *  Old  Maid.* 

Her  acquaintance  with  Cave,  ifhose  magazine  she  had 
graced  with  mostof  her  early  poetical  efforts,  was  the  means 
of  introducing  her  to  many  of  the  literati  of  that  time*  Among; 
others  was  the  great  author  of  the  Rambler;  who  was  then 
only  beginning  to  be  known  ;  as  he  had  bat  just  given  the 
first  presage  of  bis  abilities  jn  his  ^  London,  a  satire.'  John«> 
Aon  entertained  the  sincerest  respect  for  Mrs.  Carter;  and 
the  sentiment  was  mutual.  Their  friendship  continued  una- 
bated through  a  long  series  of  years ;  and  it  was  terminated 
only  by  death.  In  1738  our  authoress  published  a  transla* 
tion  oF  thecritique  of  Crousaz  on  Pope's  Essay  on  Man.  Thia 
contributed  to  the  increase  of  ber  reputation.  Indeed,  ^t 
the  time  of  wbich^we  are  speaking,  female  authorship  was  so 
Yery  rare,  that  Mrs.  Carter,  who,  by  similar  attempts,  would 
hardly  be  noticed  at  the  present  day,  wvtAtfien  thought  a  pro« 
digyof  genius;  so  that  when  she  was  in  London  in  the  year 
1739,  ber  good  friends  at  Deal  had  seriously  taken  it  into 
their  heads  that  she  was  going  to  he  a  member  of  parliaments 
About  this  time  Mrs.  Carter  was  introduced  to  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  unfortunate  but  unprincipled  Savage,  from  whont- 
Mr.  Pennington  has  published  two  letters,  which  sicken  with 
adulation ;  but  of  which  one  is  curious  from  some  particulars 
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which  it  furnishes  of  his  early  life>  very  different  from  those 
in  the  common  accounts  ;  and  though  we  have  no  high  opi* 
nion  of  Savage's  veracity,  we  believe,  that  ro  this  instance 
we  ought  to  give  more  credit  to  him  than  to  any  of  his  bio- 
graphers* He  telis  Mrs.  C.  in  allusion  to  some  anonymous 
account  of  his  life  which  had  then  lately  appeared,  that  the 
^ory  of  the  mean  nurse  was  entirely   a  fiction ;  that  the 

Jerson  who  took  core  of  him,  and  as  tenderly  as  the  apple  6f 
tte^e.  Can  expression  made  use  of  in  one  of  her  letters,  which 
he  found  among  her  papers  after  her  decease)  was  a  Mrs. 
Lloyd^  a  lady  who  *  kept  her  chariol,  and  lived  accordingly  ;' 
that  she  died  when  he  was  but  seven  years  of  age  ;  that  he 
Hd  pass  nitder  another  name  till  he  was  seventeen  ;  but  that 
noite  of  the  names  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  lived,  were 
accurate!}'  stated.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Johnson, 
who  must  have  learr>ed  these  particulars  from  Savage  him- 
self, and  who  professed  to  be  such  a  sturdy  champion  for 
truth,  should  have  repeated  the  common  misrepresentations 
«f  his  life.  Perhaps  be  wished  to  excite  the  sympathy  of 
his  readers;  and  he  thought  that  the  false  accounts  would 
answer  bis  purpose  better  than  the  true.  The  mother  of 
Savage  certamly  treated  him  with  unnatural  neglect ;  but, 
according  to  his  own  account,  she  did  not  expose  his  infancy 
to  those  privaUons  which  his  biographers  have  taught  us  to 
believe*  Mrs.  Carter  never  thought  highly  of  Savage;  she 
»eitherhked  his  writings  nor  his  character. 

Though  Mrs.  Carter  was  now- only  twenty-two  yeara 
of  age,  and  had  published  no  work  of  consequence,  nor  even, 
written  aline  that  surpasses  mediocrity,  y^t  her  fame  had  ex* 
tended  to  the  continent;  and  that  wonderful  youth,  Joha 
Philip  Barratier  solicited  her  correspondence.  Two  letters 
IVoui  him  appear.  The  first  is  little  else  but  a  tissue  of  the 
grossest  adulation.  The  second  is  nut  at  all  deficient  in  thia 
9ori  of  scawnif/g  ;  but  it  is  more  curious  as  it  furnishes  some 
particulars  relative  to  himself*  Barratier's  facility  in  learning 
languages  is  well  known,  but  he  tells  Mrs. Carter  that  he  prefers 
'  ihe  modern  French  to  all  the  ancient  languages  that  wc^re  ever 
tpoken  since  the  days  of  Adam  ;  and  that  he  would  not  ex- 
change it  oven  for  the  Latinity  of  Cicero,  though  he  roigh^ 
have  the  office  ofjiptor  for  his  pains.  He  asks,  *  Would  ^oa 
believe  tliat  1  give  the  Chinese  the  preference  to  the  Latin; 
and  that  I  would  cheerfully  forego  my  Hebrew  to  learn  the  lan«» 
gaage^of  the  Mogul?"  He  says  that  he  had  late'y  quitted 
every  pursuit  to  learn  the  Chniese,  of  which  he  had  acquired 
H  considerable  stock;  and  that  he  had  in  the  course  of  a  few 
davA  learned  to  read  Engiish  with  tolerable  fluency  H« 
lidds  thai  he  is  publi@hii)g  a  chroooiogicai   vvoik  ou  the  firs( 
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bishops  of  Rome  and  oilier  po'mts  of  contemporary  history. 
Barratier's  letters  are  dated  from  Hall  in  Saxony  in   173$; 
and    he   died .  about   two  months  after  writing  the  last,  in 
the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age!    In  February    1741   Mrs. 
Carter    was  fijrst  introduced  to    the  acquaintance  of  Mis« 
Talhol,  a  grand  daughter  of  Dr.  William  Talbot,   Bishop  of 
Durham,   and  niece   to  the  lord  chancellor  of  that  name. 
Miss  Talbot,  along  with  her  mother,  resided  for  many  years 
in  the  family  of  archbishop   Seeker;   and    this  connection 
was  accordingly  the  means  of  introducing  her  to   the   ac- 
quaintance of  that  prelate,  by  whom  she  was  befriendeid  in  a 
varii^ty  of  ways,     li   was  owing  to  the  solicitation  of  Miss 
iTalbot^alady  in  whom  learning,  genius  and  virtue  were  com- 
bined,that  Mrs.  Carter  begun  her  translation  of  Epictetus ;  oa 
which  must  finally  rest  the  basis  of  her  fame.     This  work  was 
commenced  in  the  year  1749,  and  as  she  proceeded  leisurely, 
and  at   the  same  time  was  occupied  with  the   care  of  hec 
younger  brother's   education,   it  was   not  finished  tiH  17 ^S« 
As  fast  as  the  sheets  were  written,    they  were  sent  to  Miss 
Talbot  for  her  perusal,  as  well  as  to  receive  the  friendly  cor- 
rections of  Seeker.     Miss  Talbot,  if  we  may  judge  from  her 
letters,  was  a   little  angry  with  Epictetus  fof  not  embracing 
Christianity;  but  Mrs.  Carter  thought  chat  the  philosopher  had 
never  seen  theNew  Testament,  nor  received  any  hut  a  confused 
accountof  the  Christian  doctrine.  Epictetus,Plutarch  and  other 
philosophers,,  who  lived  after  the  Christian  {era,might  and  pro- 
bably were  in  some  degree  indebted  tothelight  of  the  Chris, 
tian /evelatlon  without,  as  Mrs.  Carter  expresses  it,  knowing 
the  source  from  whence  it  proceeded.     Seeker  thought  that 
the  first  specimen  which  he  saw  of  the  translation  was  rather 
too  highly  polished  and  adorned.  '  Epictetus, 'said  he, '  was  a  . 
plain  man  andspuke  plainly.     He   will  make  a  better  figure 
and  have  more  influence  in  his  own  .homely  garb  than  any 
other  into  which  he  may  be  travesti.'     Mrs  Carter,  in  a  great 
measure,  followed   the  archbishop's  advice;  her  translation 
preserves  as  much  as  could  be  expected   of  the  character- 
istic manner  of  the  original ;  and  perhaps  it  is  altogether  the 
best  translation  of  a  Greek  prose  writer  which  we  possess. 
It  preserves  a  happy  medium   between  the  loose   and  para- 
phrastical  and  the  literal  and  obcure.     When  the  work  was 
finished.  Seeker  very  kindly  devoted  near  a  month  to  the  re-* 
Yision.     The  work  made   its  appearance   in   1768.     It  was 
pubUshedby  subscription  in  one  large  volume  4to.  consisting 
of539  pages.     The  first  impression  consisted  of  1018  copies; 
but  as  these  were  insufficient  for  the  subscribers,  250  more 
were  printed   in  the   same  year.     The  whole  expence   of 
printing  the   first  1018   copies  including  the   proposals  and 
,    receipts  was  only  ()7l.  7s»    And    Mrs.  Carter  is  supposed 
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io  baye  obtained  about  a  thousand  pounds  by  ibc  translation. 
It  is  curious  to  remark  ibe  drtFerent  expence  of  printing  sucU 
an  ample  4to.  at  thai  time  and  the  present.  Mrs.  Carter 
do^s  not  appear  to  have  been  infected  with  the  usual  cacoe* 
iif&scribendit  for  alter  this  period^  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  volume  of  poems,  which  appeared  in  176d,  she  no  more 
solicited  the  attention  of  the  pubiieas  a  candidate  for  lite- 
rary faaie.  Of  her  poetry  we  have  given  our  opinion  above  ; 
none  of  the  pieces  are  above  mediocrity,  end  the/majority 
fall  below  it.  The  Ode  to  Melancholy  is  the  best ;  and  evea ' 
on  this  no  high  praise  can  be  bestowed.  The  Itiought^  are 
trite^  the  imagery  discovers  none  of  the  grand  or  the  beauti^ 
iulconibi nations  of  genius ;  and  the  sensations  are  but  slight-* 
ly  interested  in  the  pt^rusal.  The  truth  is,  that  Mrs.  Carter 
was  a  tolerable  versifier,  bnt  no  poet.  After  the  publication 
of  her  £pictetus  she  resided  for  severa}  months  every  winter  in 
London,  where  she  enjoyed  a  very  large  and  respectable 
circle  of  friends  and  acquaintance.  She  had  for  many  years 
very  comfortable  apartiuents  tor  herself  and  her  maid  ser- 
vant at  No.  21  in  Clarges  street,  in  which  she  continued  till 
her  death.  She  keft  no  table  when  in  Iiondon,  tjor  ever 
dined  at  home  when  she  was  able  to  go  out.  The  chairs  or 
(carriages  of  her  friends  always  brought  her  to  dinner,  and 
carried  her  back  by  ten  o'clock  at  latest.  When  in  the  coun- 
try, she  kept  her  father's  house  after  the  death  of  her  mother 
id  law  and  the  marriage  of  her  brothers  and  sisters ;  nor  was 
she  at  all  deficient  in  those  minute  attentions,  which  domestic 
^economy  requires,  and  without  which  what  in  England  is  so 
emphatically  called  *  comfort  *  is  not  to  be  obtained.  ^  The 
irue  post  of  honour/  said  this  good  and  enlightened  lady  in  a 
letter  to  one  of  her  friends  on  this  suhject,  '  consists  in  the 
discharge  of  those  duties,  whatever  they  happen  to  be,  whicb 
arise  from  the  situation  in  which  Providence  has  fixed  u%; 
and  which,we  may  be  assured,  is  the  very  situation  best  c^cu* 
laied  for  virtue  and  our  happiness/  In  this  respect  we  high* 
ly  recomiDend  the  example  of  Mrs,  Carter  to  the  literary 
ladies  of  the  age  ;  many  of  whom  seem  to  think  it  beneath 
th^ir  digf)ity  to  attend  to  the  routine  of  domestic  management, 
and  to  be  wise  in  household  lore.  We  are  by  no  means  ene* 
mies  either  to  learned  women  or  to  learned  wives;  but 
we  are  of  opinion  tbat  a  proper  portion  of  culinary 
.science  is  far  from  being  incompatible  with  science  of 
a  more  elevated  species;  and  that  the  humble  art  of  mak- 
ing puddings  and  pies  may  be  conjoined  with  a  refined 
taste  for  the  literature  of  antient  or  modern  times.  After 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Carter's  father  in  1774,  she  kept 
(boiMe  by  herself  at  Deal j  where  she  exercised  much  hospi* 
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t^iit^mnd'  wited  hcrn^igKboiirs  inra  ftienicHy  and  nncere- 
momaos  stale.  Thoagfa  she  was  very  abstemious  in  the  use  of 
wine,  yet  she  draak  largely  of  hysoft  and  bohea;sbe  ch^^t^d 
Hke  other  folks ;  and  was  rather  fond  of  a  game'at  cards* 
but  she  never  played  high.     At  whist  her  stake   never  ex- 
'ceeded  three-penny  points. 
'   In    1767   Mr.  afterwards  sir  Wm.  Pulteney   settled   an 
anouityVlOOl.  on  Mrs,  Carter,   which  was  raised  to   1501. 
a  few  years  before  her  death  at  the  soiieitatioti  of  Jady  Batb« 
la    1767  she  lost  her  great    and  good   friend^  archbishop 
Segker,  who  left  hemo  legacy  ;  but  desired  that-  the  sanoc 
of  lyOL,  which  she  had  previously  borrowed  of  hitn,  might 
not  be  repaid.     Irn  1770  she  lost  her  intinaate  and   beloved 
friend   Miss  Talbot>  who  died  of  a  cancer  in   her  breast, 
nnder  which/ she  had  been  languishing  fof  three  years,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  her  friends:     In  177'5  the   celebrated 
Mrs.' Montague  on  the  dealh  of  her  busbaud,   settled  lOOl. 
per  ann.  on  Mrs.  Carter  for  lier  life.     The  amiable  gentle- 
ness of  her  manner,  her  winning  benignity,  her  mild  temper 
and  her  modest  diffidence,  combined  v^ith  so  mueh  real  eru« 
dition  and  undissembled  wortjb,  procured  her  many  friends  ; 
and  few  have  deserved  itiore.    About  five  years  before   her 
death,  her  hejalth  and  strength  b^an  visibly  to  decline  ;  but 
she  exhibited  to  the  last,  hardly  any  symptoms  of  intellectual 
decay.    On  the  gsd  of  December  1805,  Mrs.  Carter  left  Deal 
for  the  last  time,  and  arrived  at  her  lodgings  in  Clarges  street 
on  the  following  day  ;  for  a  short  interval   after  her  arrival 
she  was  enabled  to  dine  with  lady  Cremorne  and  a  -ievr  of 
her  nearest  friends.     But   by  the  middle  of  January,  she 
was  conBned  to  her  own  apartments,  and  a  few  days  after  to 
ber  bed^  tiU  00  the  morning  of  the  lt)th  of  February  I80d 
she  expired  with  apparent  tranc|uillity  and  ease,  at  the  ad- 
vanced  age  of  89.     Her   remams   were  deposited  in  the 
burial   ground    of  Grosvenor  chapel.     Few   persons  have 
passed  through  life  with  more  philosophic  serenity  and  com- 
f>o8ure  than  Mrs.  Carter.     She  discerned  more  clearly  thaa 
her  fatvou rite  sage  in  what  the  chief  good  consisted;  and 
she  sought  it  in  the  subjection  of  the  passions ;  and  in  obe-^ 
^eace  to  the  precepts  of  ^  better  system  of  docti  ihe  than 
the  Stoie  ever   knew.'      (n    her   moral    constitution,    Che 
elements  of  virtue  were  so  kindly  tempered,  that  ho  part 
was  either  seamy  or  redundant.     Her  -  passive    sympathies 
wefe  strong  and  animated  ;  but  not  so  as  to  impede  the  ac- 
tiv^tryof  her  beneficence.  Intellectual  culture  seems  to  have 
be^theconstantobjeetof  herpursuit,butthis  was  not  suffered 
lo interfere  with  the  performance  of  one  duty  which  sbeowed- 
to  her  friends,  her  relatives  or  acquaintance*    Of  few  womea 
CfiiT.  R£T.  Vol.  12.  October,  ib07.  L 
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can  it  be  said  with  more  troth  that  they  hare  been  bothf 
good  and  wise.  By  a  less  confused  and  desultory  arrange- 
ment^ Mr.  Pennington  might  have  shewn  to  more  advantage 
the  abundaoce  and  variety  of  his  materials ;  but  we  are,  on 
the  whole,  more  willing  to  applaud  the  general  merits  than 
to  notice  the  particular  defects  of  his  composition. 

As  we  have  given  no  specimen  of  Mrs,  Carter's  poetry  we 
shall  extract  the  following,  which  was  the  kist,  and  perhaps 
the  best  of  her  poetical  compositions.  It  was  written  at  the  ad* 
vanced  age  of  77;  on  thebirth  day  of  one  of  her  friends,  and  haa 
much  more  spirit  than  many  of  the  productions  of  her  youth, 

'  Though  youth^$  gay  spirit,  lulKd  in  deep  repo^, 
Ko  longer  tunes  the  lyre,  nor  cbaunts  the  lay, 
Yet  still  ny  heart  with  warm  affection  glows, 
And  greets  with  transport  this  distingui^'d  day. 

*  Through  many  a  rolling  year  may  it  return. 
From  every  cloud  of  dark  disaster  free ; 

And  still  with  grateful  praise  be  hail*d  |he  morn 
That  gave  a  blessing  to  the  world  and  me. 

*  Friend  of  my  soul !  with  fond  delight  eaieh  hour, 
Prom  earth  to  heaven  1  see  thee  urge  thy  race. 
From  every  virtue  crop  the  fairest  flow'r, 

And  add  to  nature  ev'ry  witining  grace* 

*  Father  of  light !  from  whose  unfailing  source . 
Descends  each  perfect  gift,  each  guiding  ray, 

O  lead  her  safe,  through  lifers  perplexing  course^ 
And  point  her  road  to  happiness  and  thee/ 


ARt.  III. — Observations  on  Morbid  Poisons,  Chronic  and 
jicute.  The  First  comprehending  Syphilis,  Yams,  Siwens, 
Elephantiasis,  and  the  Jnomala  compounded  with  them.  The 
Second  the  acuU  Contagions,  particularly  the  Variolous  and 
Vaccine.  Second  Edition,  illustrated  with  coloured  £it« 
gravings,  and/urther  Commentaries  on  the  Doctrines  of  Mr^ 
Hunter.  By  Jostfh  Adams,  M.  I).  F.  L.  6'.  FhysU 
cian  to  the  Small  Fox  and  Inoculation  Hospitals.  4tOt 
1/.  51.    Callow,     1807. 

THE  first  edition  of  Morbid  Poisons  appeared  about  tea 
years  ago — an  octavo  of  humble  dinpiepsions  ;  it  has  now^ 
assuined  the  more  imposing  form  of  a  respectable  quarto^^ 
The  general  doctrines  and  the  arrangement  are  in  general 
the  same^  being  an  ap|>lication  of  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Hun- 
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ler^  which  on  dl  occasions  Dr.  Adams  adopts  with  a  sort  of 
revereinU^I  piety,  to  the  phsenomena  of  the  diseases  occasi* 
,  ODed  by  tl^e  a^irpficatioD  of  morbific  matter  to  ttie  system. 
Every  dictiral^of  his  master  has  with  the  scholar  the  autho* 
rityoftbe  axioms  of  the  mathematicians,  or  the  laws  of 
motion  of  the  philosophers.  The  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  first  edition  of  this  work/daring  which  thejudg* 
ment  may  be  expected  to  become  strengthened  by  the  habits 
of  investigation,  have  not  diminished  his  confidence  in  the 
infallibility  of  the  Hunlerian  oracle.  Therefore  in  this  en- 
larged edition  of  these  Observations,  \he  reader  is  not  to  look 
for  any  novelty  in  the  theoretical  opinions  which  pervade 
ic.  But  there  is  so  much  new  matter  contained  in  it>  and 
we  are  willing  to  add  that  so  mnch  of  it  is  valuable  of  its 
kind,that  we  should  think  ourselves  guilty  of  injustice  to  the 
author^  had  we  strictly  adhered  to  a  rule  which  necessity  , 
imposes  on  us^  of  not  noticing  any  but  entirely  new  works. 

We  are  certainly,  as  well  as  Dr.  Adams^  not  without  an 
unfeigned  respect  for  the  memory  of  Mr.  Hunter^and  think 
that  he  was  a  very  extraordinary  man.  But  we  doabt  whe* 
ther  our  admiration  of  him  proceeds  fmm  the  same  causes 
which  seem  to  have  impressed  upon  the  doctor's  mind  a  ve- 
ner^on  so  profound.  Our  respect  has  certainly  not  been 
excited  by  his  presumptuous  and  dogmatical  positions,  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  lay  down  with  the  ponip  and  autho« 
rity  of  demonstration  ;  still  less  from  his  quaint  and  uncouth 

Ehraseology^  or  the  obscure  metaphysical  jargon  with  which 
e  seems  to  havi^  perplexed  himself  and  bewildered  bis  pa* 
pils.  We  cannot  forbear  smiling,  when  we  recollect  that 
on  one  occasion^  after  many  attempts  to  make  out  the  mean* 
ingof  a  passage  in  his  own  lectures,  he  was  at  length  con* 
strained  toeiveit  up.  And  wehave  met  withsentences in  the 
writings  of  his  pupils  and  imitators^  to  which  we  are  pasitive 
that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  affix  any  sense  whatever. 
.  But  we  admire  Mr.  Hunter  as  having  possessed  a  capacious^ 
profound^  and  original  mind  ;  as  havinig  been  one  of  the  first 
to  see  that  the  animal  economy  was  subject  to  laws  peculiarto 
itseify  and  that  the  study  of  it  forms  an  original  field  of  science 
of  immense  extent^  and  almost  entirely  independent  of  ana- 
tomy^ chemistry,  mechanics,  and  the  other  sciences^  to  which 
physiologists  had  attempted  to  reduce  it ;  and  as  having  la^ 
Donred  in  this  field  with  indefatigable  industry^  and  having 
developed  with  uncommon  sagacity  some  of  the  operations 
of  nature  in  her  most  obscure  and  secret  processes. 

But  as  to  the  value  of  his  dogmas,  the  truth  of  which  Dr. 
Adams  conceives  to  be  indisputable^  we  are  very  ready  to 
justify  our  opinion  by  aa  example^  and  to  dra^  our  defence 
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from  facts  contalaed  in  the  work  before  us.  One  of  the  beat 
known  of  these  dogmas^and  which  Dr.  Adams  conceives  to  bf 
a  most  notable  discovery^  is,  that  in  the  cure  of  dispases^  me- 
dicine may  cure  the  present  diseased  action,  but  baa  no  ef-> 
feet  upon  the  dispodtion.  We  must  premise,  for  the  sake  of 
those  to  whom  this  phraseology  is  not  familiar,  that  Mr, 
tiuc^er  supposed  three  contUtions  necessary  to  the  forma- 
tion of  disease,  l$t,  sutceptibilily  \  Q.diy,  disposition'^  and^ 
Sdly^  action  ;  so  that  by  disposition  he  understood  that  un- 
]^nown  a^4  invisible  change  which  takes  [flaceina  part  pre« 
f  ipus.to  the  commencement  of  the  disease^  but  subseq^uent 
to  f^^  application  of  the  morbific  cause. 

Kqw  if  this  theory  were  true,  it  must  follow  that  e^ery 
ren^ie^  sore,  every  chancre  for  example^  must  continue  to 
€p^Q9d  and  enlarge  in  every  direction  for  a  considerably 
^ime  after  the  application  pf  the  specific.  For  the  disposition- 
ei(t^nds  b/?yond  ^he  part  to  which  the  diseased  action  is  con- 
£9^4*  -.Thi?  Pr.  Ad^ms  allows  when  considering  the  propo* 
lal  of  curing  ^uch  an  ulcer  by- local  appHcatious.  *  As  the 
diseased/ action  is  extended  as  far  as  the  callous  edge  ana 
base«  and  probably  the  disposition  still  farthtr,  nothing  less  ^ 
thaa  a  caustic  can  remove  them.'  Accordingly  we  find  that 
^rhen  ib^  attempt  is  made  to  cure  such  an  ulcer  in  this  way^ 
it  if  nece^fary  to  go  very  deejp  with  the  caustic,  much  fur- 
ther tha^  the  apparent  ulceration.  As  the6pei:ific  however 
f^heckf  tb^  w^pj^  di<^ase  sometimes  instantaneously,  and  a9 
.  IIQdeji?  its  i;if}uen^e  it  rarely  extendi  beyond  the  existing  ap- 
parent ipi^chief^  it  is  obvious  that  in  these  e^cai^jples  the  db* 
position  lAcjired  as  well  as  the  action. 

Ai^ore  stfikipg  proof  of  the  same   fact  the  doctor  has 
himpeM  fqroisbQ4  us  ifitb  in  tbe  following  passage :  (p.  134  :) 

f  As  t^^  mercnrial  irrita,iioB  ceases,  and  even  before,  there  appeair 
spinetim^s  small  ulcers  in  different  pstrd  of  the  glat/s,  and  even  of 
the  pppii'oe.  If  these  happen  without  the  reappearance  of  the  ori* 
girii^l  chanci'e,  we  may  be  certain  they  are  never  venereal.  Th^f^ 
ocG  jr  niucli  niore  commonly,  if  the  disease  has  beeh  attacked  early, 
wh.ch  induces  me  to  believe  that  had  not  the  mercurial  course  been 
eiitereii  upon  so  early,  these  parts  would  have  been  the  seats  of  chan* 
Cres:  th;tt  is,  that  the  venereal  ditposiiion  to  Offmmenced  tker^,  but 
ibas  not  come  into  action;  that  ia  consequence  the  disposition  to 
ulcer  having  been  £ocraed,  the  parts  could  not  return  to  their  healthy 
action  u'iihuut  ulceration^  though  that  uici* ration  is  never  venereal. 
Th«s  i*  the.  more  probable,  because  the  occurrence  "of  a  second  or 
third  chancre,  before  the  mercurial  course  is  commenced,  is  a  frc- 
qa<?ri,t' evc at,  and  in  people  who  are  atleniive  to  their  feelings^  the^ 
tit^w  <;hai.cr^  an;  aiwiiys  p^ecciied  by  pain  in  the  part/ 
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We  pef  fecl]y  agree  with  Diu  Adams  in  his  explication  of 
this  appearance^  and  are  surprized  he  did  not  see  how  incon* 
sistent  il  is  with  hit  master's  theory.  For  the  appearance 
cf  these  littlie  ulcers  is  a  positive  evidence  that  the  venereal 
^disposition  bad  been  formed,  and  been  cared  by  the  specific 
before  the  formation.  What  difhculty  then  is  there  in  th<t 
fupposition  that  the  same  thing  takes  place  in  other  cases, 
wbere^  however,  from  the  changes  escaping  th^  observation 
of  the  senses,  it  is  impossible  to  Attain  to  positive  evidenc4t 
of  their  existence  ? 

Mr.  Hunter  contended  that  though  mertury  could  not 
^ure  the  disposition  when  formed,  it  could  however  pre- 
vent the  disposition  from  forming,  and  in  this  way  he  ac- 
counted for  the  disease  frequently  iiever  appearing  in  th^ 
E arts  in  whfch  the  symptoms  appear  latest.  The  distinction 
etween  these  two  suppositions  is  qlear  enough  ;  and^  it  is 
barely  possible  that  Mr.  Hunter's  account  mav  be  just. 
But  upon  the  whole,  the  facts  very  much  favour  the 
contrary  hypothesis.  And  we  think  that  ^  adopting  ^it^ 
'by  supposing  that  commonly  mercury  completely  cures 
both  the  action  and  the  disposition,  but  frequently  that  it 
fails  to  cure  the  disposition  entirely,  yet  that  it  eradicates* 
it  so  far  as  it  is  purely  syphiliic,  bv  such  a  Supposition  we  say 
that  some  of  th^  most  puzzlirtgphsDnomena  of  the  disease  may 
be  rationally  explained.  We  mean  those  symptoms,  whica 
hAve  been  denom'insited  pseudo- syphilis ;  '\n  which  there  are 
ulcerations  of  the  skin,  or  throat,  or  swellings  of  the  bones, 
which  subside  without  the  administration  of  a  particle  of 
mercury.  Bat  we  must  content  ourselves  with  offering  this 
hint.  The  further  pursuit  of  the  subject  would  car^y  us 
far  beyond  the  limits  which  necessity  imposes  on  us. 

Another  law  (as  Dr.  Adams  announces  to  ns  with  equal 
confidence  and  solemnity)  is,  that  parts  affected  by  mor- 
bid poisons  heal  by  skinning,  without  any  restoration  of 
tbevlost  substance  by  granulation.  That  such 'a  method 
••^  healing  can  take  place?,  where  there  has  beeri  no  suspicion 
of  any  poison  at  all,  no  one  can  doubt  who  has  observed 
,  the  pittings  in  a  face  which  has.  been  much  deformed  by 
common  pimptes.  Then  there  ar^  the  jphsenomena  of 
the  small  pox  which  stare  the  doctor  full  in  the  face,  in 
which  whether  there  are  pittings  or  not  depends  principally 
upon  the  virulence  of  the  disease.  But  to  reconcile  this 
obvious  contradiction,  he  attributes  tl'i6  filling  up  of  the 
cavity  in  the  mild  species  to  the  slighter  degree  of  inflara* 
mation,  and  in  consequence  the  pustule  haviog  lost  its  sper 
cific  properties.  This*  is  we  think  an  am'using  example  of 
the  doctor'^  determination  to  make  ^very  fact  squar^'  ti 
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his  theory^  But  we  would  fain  ask  whether  a  poisoii  can  ace 
after  its  influence  has  been  completely  destroyed  ?  For  th 
ftli:inning  not  taking  place  till  the  effect  of  the  virus  has  been 
wholly  eradicated,  it  would  seem  much  more  reasonable,  if 
this  mode  of  healingmust  needs  be  attributed  to  someforeiga 
and  extraneous  agent,  to  ascribe  it  to  the  remedy  rather 
than  to  the  poison.  That  the  poison  has  in  fact  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  the  skinniiig  the  following  passage  (p.  1^2) 
appears  to  us  completely  to  prove^ 

<  If  iphancres,  after  their  venereal  character  is  .destroyed,  show 
L^t  little  disposition  to  heal,  especially  if  they  exhibit  a  roughness 
ivithoutthe  hardne&s  peculiar  to  their  original  character,  it  will  be  > 
found  very  useful  to  cover  them' frequently  in  the  course  of  the  day 
with  calomel.  If  this  has  been  neglected  in  the  beginning,  or,  if  in 
fpite  of  it,  the  roughness  should  increase,  so  as  to  exhibit  tbe  ap« 
pearance  of  a  spongy  sore,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  qaustic,  which, 
after  one  or  two  applications,  will  destroy  the  life  of  this  spoujjy 
substance,  after  which  the  parts  will  be  skinned  over  with  their  cus* 
(omary  rapidity/ 

So  that  the  skinning  process  goes  on  in  the  same  way« 
whether  it  takes  place  as  soon  as  the  venereal  taint  is  cor* 
f-ected,^  or  not  till  after  an  intermediate  stage.  What 
evidence  can  be  stronger  to  evince  that  this  process  is 
wholly  independent  of  the  poison  ! 

Another  of  these  famous  laws  of  Mr.  Hunter's  is,  that  nq 
^wo  disease<|  actions  can  exist  together  in  the  same  place 
and  at  the  same  time.  If  examined  to  the  bottom  this  is 
nearly  as  instrpcMvc  and  as  profound  as  telling  us^  that  if 
a  part  be  black  it  cannot  be  white,  and  that  if  the  blackness 
and  whiteness  be  mixed,  the  result  will  neither  be  blackness 
iior  whiteness.  That  the  constitution  can  be  under  the 
simultaneous  influence  of  ditferent  agents  at  the  same  time 
19  demonstrated  by  the  appearance  oAmall  pox  in  subjects 
who  have  been  vaccinated  after  exposure  to  small  pox  con« 
lagion,  but  top  (ate  tp  prevent  the  disease.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  form  and  progress  of  the  pustules  are 
fconsideral)ly  diflerpnt  frpn^  those  in  the  regular  disease, 
.and  the  danger  is  ^s^tremely  diinioished;  so  that  the  vac- 
pination  is  almost  as  u^seful  to  the  sul^jectt  as  if  it  had  been 
applied  sufficiently  early  to  act  (is  a  compleie  preventive, 
^his  is  alihost  the  only  fact  qf  importance,  lor  which  we 
are  notinde|)ted  to  the  illustrious  prompter  of  this  admirable 
practice. 

.t)r.  Ad^m?,  aftpr  falling  an  ample  survey  qf  IVf r.  Hunter's 
doctrines  }n  the  venerea}  disease^  concludes  bj  very  gri^ve^ 
}y  informing^  his  rpi^jder^,  (hat 

'  The  theory  I  have  traced  is  in  every  resect  foraed  o^n  t^^ 
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«iio<ledr  con$titating  an  axiom  which  Sir  Francis  Bacon  advis€$» 
^bich  he  acknowledges  had  not  been  attempted  in  bis  days,  and 
which  I  will  be  bold  to  say  has  scarcely  been  attempted  in  patho* 
logy  till  Mr.  Hunter's.' 

Indeed  f  then  it  was  the  luckiest  hit  that  was  ever  made  ; 
for  doubtless  no  man  was  ever  more  profoundly  ignorant  of 
Sir  Francis  Bacon's  mode  of  constituting  an  axiom  than  Mr. 
Hunter  ;  and  whether  his  commentator  have  much  clearer 
ideas  of  the  matter  we  must  take  leave  to  doubt.  In  what 
it  is  that  Mr.  Hunter  has  snceeeded  so  wonderfully^  and 
which  no  other  writer  had  scarcely  attenopted^  the  obscurity 
-of  the  doctor's  phraseologv  makes  it  difficult  for  us  to  cou 
lecL  Let  the  doctor  fairly  state  what  was  known  on  the 
tmbject  before  Mr.  Hunter's  time,  and  what  can  be  called 
his  own  proper  discoveries,  and  then  we  shall  see  clearly  the 
foundations  on  Which  such  arrogant  pretensions  arefoundedy 
A  single  question  we  think  will  enable  us  to  estimate  witU 
some  fairness  the  value  of  Mr.  Hunter's  labours  in  this  field. 
It  is  simplv  this.  Was  there  any  considerable  improvement 
introduced  into  the  established  practice  by  Mr.  Hanter'a 
tfajeories  I  If  there  were  not,  apd  we  belieye  it  will  be  geae- 
f^tj  granted  that  jhe  present  practice  and  that  used  fiftir 
years  ago  are  essentially  the  same,  all  the  main  facts,  their 
order  and  series  must  have  been  diiSfused  and  familiar  to  the 
great  body  of  the  profession  at  the  time  that  he  took  up  the 
subject.  We  will  grant  most  readily  that  he  viewed  it  wittt 
the  eye  of  a  ma8ter,thal  h|^  arranged,  digested  and  simplified 
|he  subject,  and  thereby  has  rendered  a  great  service  to  the 
student.  But  he  also  nas  thrown  difficulties  in  his  way  by 
jhis  quaint  and  affected  language.  The  word  disposition  ia 
the  most  improper  and  obscure  term  be  could  have  chosen. 
Had  he  adhered  to  the  plain  and  familiar  term  contamination^ 
all  ambiguity,  and  much  consequeat  cavil,would  have  been 
(^ompletdy  avoided. 

Dr.  Ao^s,  we  find,  made  a  journey  to  Scotland  in  order 
to  become  acquainted  with  SiVveps,  aud  with  the  laudable 
purpose  of  attempting  to  settle  its  true  character.  He  saw 
some  patients  labouring  under  sivvens,  but  we  canuot  help 
remarking  that  in  two  of  these  cases,  where  he  hpd  the  op 
porttinity,  he  neglected  to  enquire  into  the  interval  between 
(he  appearance  of  the  primary  and  secondary  ulcers,  which 
seems  io  us  one  of  the  most  obvious  olgects  of  investiga* 
tioD.  Theresult  of  bis  observations  is  given  in  the  follow^ 
ing  words ;  ^ 

*  From  all  the  i^ye  accounts,  it  is  evident  that  sivvens  is  differ* 
cut  from  the  venereal  discsse,  tbouflh  .approaching  nearer  to  it  than 
IPjf  othisr  morbid  poison  with  whicb  we  are  acquaixitedt 
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*  The  v«D«real  gonprrhoea  difiers  from  the  throat  infiamed  by  ritv 
vens,  in. the  appearance  of  the  discbarge,  and  in  the  greater  dispos*- 
tion  sivveni  shows  to  excite  the  effusioa  of  coagulated  lymph. 

*  The  ulceratmn  differs, — the  venereal  being  attended. with  callous 
edge  and  baseband  sivvehs  consisting  onlyof  the  clean  pbagedoenic  ulcer, 

*  Secondary  local  symptoms  differ,  the  venereal  retaining  longer 
ks  crpper  appearance,  and  afterwards  becoming  more  elevated,  re* 
taining  more  the  colour  of  the  skin,  and  the  scab,  when' formed,  h€^ 
ipf  more  ucBly, 

'  Jn.  Si  wens,  tbc  appettrance  is  very  early  pustular,  though  I 
liever  couid  delect  pub  under  the  cuticle.  1  should  therefore  con?- 
ceive  thepushtiU  khs  in  quantity  than  in  syphilis.  It  is  piobably 
thinner,  thai  is,  more  truly  lymphatic,  as  it  hardens  into  an  irre* 
gular  dark  brown  crusty  nr  stony  scab.  There  is  nearly  the  same 
difference  between  this  and  the  venereal  scab^  as  between  the  cow* 
fox  and  small-pox  scabs. 

*  Lastly,  it  is  now  universally  admitted  that  sivvens  never  attacktil 
the  bones  but  by  spreading  from  the  soft  parts',  and  that  it  yields 
^Jirlienr  to  mercury  than  syphilis.* 

-  Under  the  article  of  Yaw^,  Vfe  have'  a  veTy  well  related 
edse  of  a  young  Danish  nobleman,  Vfhom  Dr.  Adams  con- 
jectures to  have  been  afflicted  with  that  disease.  Bat  it  dif- 
fers in  so  many  poidt«  from  the  most  authetitrc  description 
i>f  yaws,  that*  ^e  cannot  but  feel  doubtful  whether  thedisr 
ease  has  be^o  rightly  determined.  It  differs  in  the  aflFeclioii 
of  the  throat,  m  the  great  degree  of  fever,  and  ihost  esscnti- 
ally  io  the  form  of  the  eruption.  In  Dr.  Adams's  patient 
the  ctilicle  shrunk  and  scabbed  :  suppuration  took  place 
« tinder  the  scabj  and  tbc  matter  exuding  elevated  the  pus- 
tules by  its  drying  over  it.  In  the  yaws  the  cutfcle  peek  off,* 
white  sores  are  then  discovered,  and  red  knobbed  funguses 
aprottt  out,  which  arrive  at  various  magnitudes  fiom  the  size 
fif  a  sroaH  strawberry  to  that  of  a  large  mtilherry.  In  the 
yaws  the  hair  contiguous  to  the  ulcer  becomes  white  as  from 
age  ;  iii  the  docior*s  patient,  there  was  no  whiteness,  excepC 
frt^m  an  incrustation  of  hardened  pus.  The  yaws  seem  to 
attack  the  patient  withm  a  short  time  after  the  reception  of 
the  codtagron  ;  within  a  few  weeks  at  farthest;  the  young 
nobleman  bad,  wie  know,  been  at  least  ten  months  out  of  the 
sphere  of  infection,  and  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary, 
bad  been  twice  as  lon^.  U  does  not  indeed  appear  that  thiii 
pat)f  nthadohegenurneand  well  marked  yaw  over  his  whole 
body.  We  cafrrrot  therefore  bnt  regard  the  character  laitf 
ci(,wn  by  ooraurthor  of  this  disease  as  the  ptire  uflijl^ring  of 
t  hes  magi  nation.  He  has  closed  it  by  some  very  frivohous  pro-*  ^ 
,>  <  sitions,  wliich  we  suppose  Dr  Adam^  judges  to  be  a  second 
« ( iiiit  n  of  that  mode  o/'  c0mtU^^ug  4tu  a^iam  ml^Uh  Sir,  , 
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The  anonymous  writer  of  an  excellent  treatise  ©a  this  dis- 
ease in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Essays,  has  perceived  the 
resemblance  between  it  and  the  leprosy  of  the,  Jews  de* 
«cribed  in  Leviticus,  cap.  xii.  Dr.  Adams,  in  tracing  this 
comparison^  has  wrested  one  passage  to  adapt  it  to  Jiis  own 
case.  When  the  matter  had  encrusted  the,  '  hair  so  as  to 
liirn  it  white/  is  the  passage  quoted  by  Dr.  Adams  :  *  And 
when  the  hair  in  the  plague  is  turned  white/  are;  the  words 
of  the  Jewish  lawgiver. 

We  are  happy  to  meet  in  the  progress  of  the  doctor's  la- 
bours, some  parts  on  which  we  can  bestow  un(juaUfied  ap^ 
probation.  Such  is  his  account  of  Elephantiasis,  a  disease 
which,  though  probably  not  proceeding  from  any  morbid 
poisotiy  no  one  will  think  improperly  annexed  to  the  de- 
scription of  those  which  do.  Dr.  Thomas  Heberden's  his* 
toryof  thisdisease  (in  the  first  volume  of  the  Medical  Trans* 
actions)  \s  very  full  and  satisfactory.  Dr.  Adams  had  thi? 
advantage  of  possessing  this  document,  and  his  residence  ia 
Madeira  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  comparing  his  de- 
scription with  nature  ;  and  of  ascertaining  some  important 
points  which  were  not  noticed  by  his  predecessor,  it  seems 
that  when  thrs  disease  attacks  a  male  subject  before  the  age 
of  pubet'ty,  he  never  acquires  the  distinguishing  marks  of 
the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  constitution  at  that 
period  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  appropriate  organs  for  the 
most  part  diminish,  the  chin  continues  beardless,  the  pubes 
smooth,  the  voice  boyish,  and  he  seems  to  retain  the  sim>- 
pKcity  of  childhood  in  whatever  relates  to  thesexes«  Such 
too  as  are  affected  later.*  in  life,  gradual!}'  lose  the  power  of 
procreation  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  theirorgans.  The  proofs  of  a  defective  organiza* 
tion  in  the^emen  are  scarcely  less  striking.  Besides  thechan^ 
ges  which  take  place  in  their  peculiar  organs,  the  breast  ge« 
nerally  disappears  ;  and  in  all  the  nipple  is  > smooth,  havitig 
entirely  lost  its  porosity ;  it  seem^  flattened  and  mucU 
wasted  ;  it  can  never  be  serviceable  for  suckling;  and  Jitlle 
or  BO  areola  can  be  discovered-  Thus,  if  these  unhappy 
lyings  are  the  most  loathsome  objects  that  can  be  presented 
in  the  human  form,  nature  seems  happily  to  have  precluded^ 
the  possibility  of  such  a  race  being  perpetuated. 

From  these  circumstances  the  doctor**  benevolence 
prompts  him  to  conjecture,  that  the  charge  made  against 
those  un for Cun'^te  people  of  their  t>eing  prone  to  venery, 
must  be  an  ill-founded  prejudice.  Whilst  we  respect  the 
motive  wtiich  tends- to  reseue  tbe  miserable  from  the  con* 
Aeqaencesof  an  obloquy,  which  he  thinks^  unmerited,  wt 
raos#  hesitate  to  subscribe  implicitly,  to  htf  opinion^     In  the 
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first  place,  the  testimony  of  Aretaeus  is  positive;  and  the 
description  of  the  venerable  Cappadocian  is  so  correct,  coin- 
cides so  nearly  with  that  given  by  Dr.  Adams  himselF,  and 
carries  with  it  marks  so  strong  of  having  been  drawn  from 
uaturej  that  we  cannot  avoid  considering  it  of  very  great 
weight.  '  But^  secondi^,  we  do  not  think  it  impossible  to  re- 
concile the  aiitient  opinion  with  the  doctor's  own  observa- 
tions. For  it  is  probable  that  the  appearances  he  observed 
were  the  ultimate  effects  of  the  disease^  after  it  had  conti- 
nned  its  ravages  on  the  constitution  for  a  series  of  years. 
But  it  is  very  ppssible  that  there  may  have  been  a  previous 
state  of  excitement,  under  which  the  organs  were  in  an 
unnatural  slate  of  irritation,  and  the  animal  prompted,  in 
consequence,  to  preternatural  exertions.  It  were  eas)  tosuF- 
lain  this  hypcthesis  by  the  analogy  of  other  diseases.  How<» 
ever  disgusting  this  affection  is  to  the  spectators,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  any  tendency  to  terminate  in  death  :  the 
sufferers  are  mostly  cui  off  by  other  diseases.  Nor  are 
their  lives  so  devoid  of  comfort,  as  the  imagination  of  the 
healthy  is  apt  lo  depict  them.  A  second  enquiry  is  also 
annexed,  which  we  do  not  consider  as  unconnected  with 
the  subject  of  his  investigations,  and  which  contains  some 
curious  matter.  It  relates  to  the  generation  of  the  itch,  and 
examines  particularly  the  question,  whether  this  trouble* 
some  pest  is  produced  by  the  insect  to  which  several  medi« 
tral  philosophers  have  attributed  it,  the  Acurus  Syro  (exuice- 
rans  of  Linnaeus).  In  Madeira  this  insect  is  well  known: 
h  is  called  ouc^ro  or  ou9an,  and  the  old  women  have  an 
e^xpertness  in  detecting  them,  which  to  untutored  eyes  is 
quite  astonishing,  Dr.  Adams  applied  one  of  these  insects 
to  his  own  person.  For  more  0ao  three  weeks  no  incon« 
venience  was  felt.  There  then  came  on  a  troublesome  itch* 
iilg  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  but  without  eruption.  Id 
another  fortnight  ttie  arms  and  belly  wcrf  covered  with  a  ge- 
neral efHorescence>  but  few  vesicles  appeared,  and  at  length 
the  efflorescence  covered  the  whole  body^  arms,  and  thighs, 
Suffering  the  disease  to  continue,  the  health  suffered  mucb^ 
a  regular  quotidian  fever  was  formed,  and  white  shinine  cu* 
ticular  elevations  appeared  on  the  hands,  such  as  in  England 
the  doctor  would  not  \iave  scrupled  to  have  called  the  itcht 
The  experiment  having  been  carried  so  far  as  to  be  extreme- 
ly troublesome  and  inconvenient,  an  ointment  was  applied^ 
formed  of  white  precipitate^  which  in  three  davs  caused  the 
itching  to  cease,  and  the  concomitant  fever  ;  but  it  was  ne* 
cessary  to  use  it  occasionally  for  near  a  month  afterwards^  aa 
little  cuticular  elevations  and  some  vesicles  arose  at  diilereot 
times  during  that  period*  Sulphur  Ointment  will  idso  d«ftroj|! 
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these  insects  bat  it  is  slower  in  ils  action  than  Uiat  formed  of 
white  precipitate. 

'  Dr.  Adams  concludes  that  the  disease  from  tbiw  insect  and 
the  itch  are  distinct.  This  13  the  common  opinion  at  Madeira, 
where  both  are  well  known,  and  have  different  triviaJapficl- 
lations.  The  fever  attending  the  disease  from  the  insect  is 
a  second  distinguishing  mark.  Another  may  be  found  iu 
the  form  of  the  vesications.  In  theilch  will  be  always  found 
a  great  variety  in  the  form  and  size  of  the  vesications.  Bia 
in  the  other  disease  the  vesications  are  exactly  uniform,  and 
they  are  constantly  attended  with  a  red  line,  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  long,  at  the  end  of  which  is  found  a  reddish  eie* 
ration  to  appearance  dry  and  firm.  When  the  insect  can  b^ 
discovered,  it  is  under  this  elevation.  Dr.  Adams  has  great- 
ly diminished  the  pleasure  we  received  from  this  investiga* 
ttpn  by  a  very  tedious  philological  research^  from  which  we 
have  reaped  neither  amusement  nor  information. 

Having  finished  his  enquiries  concerning  the  loc<nl diseases 
arising  from  morbid  poisons,  he  proceeds  to  a  second  braiicta 
of  the  subject  still  much  more  extensive,— of  morbid  poisoas 
attended  with  critical  fever.  I'his  would  include  an  account 
of  all  the  contagious  which  make  so  great  a  devastation  of 
human  iife«  but  as  this  is  a  field  obviously  too  vast  for  tlie 
apace  allotted  to  it,  he  has  confined  himself  to  general  ob- 
servations, which  may  be  thought  applicable  to  the  whole 
order;  and  has  illustrated  his  opinions  by  an  application  of 
them  to  the  phacnomena  of  one,  with  which  his  situatioa  at 
the  Small-pox  Hospital  has  afforded  him  the  most  ample  op« 

Ertunities  of  information  ;  and  00  which  he  justly*  merits  to 
listened  to  with  great  defereuce.     We  think  therefore 
that  his  remarks  00  small  pox  ought  to  be   read  with  the 

! greatest  attention.  In  his  history  of  the  disease  he  has  foU 
owed  the  admirable  description  of  Sydenham^  which  has 
served  as  a. prototype  to  all  succeedmg  writers.  Mr.  Hunter 
was  the  first  who  remarked  that  by  dissecting  the  small  pox 
pustule,  a  slough  might  be  discovered  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pustules.  Dr.  Adams  has  very  happily  applied  thi$  discove* 
ry,  and  the  processes  connected  with  it  and  which  are  neces* 
sary  for  the  restoration  of  the  parts^  to  explain  the  most  strik* 
ing  phenomena  of  the  disease. 

He  concludes  his  work  with  the  subject  of  prevention, 
which  naturally  introduces  the  consideration  of  the  vaccine 
disease.  Some  arguments  are  brought  forward  to  shew 
that  the  vaccine  disease  is  really  no  other  than  the  mildesi 
species  of  variola,  which,  if  it  were  granted^  would  at  onc« 
destroy  all  feeling  of  surprize  at  its  preventive  powen  In  fa* 
Tour  of  this  hypothesis  it  is  said  that  these  two  poisons  will 
proceed  together  in  the  s^n^e  person^  witboot  the  smallest 
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inlefruption  to  each  other's  course.  If  each  poison  be  insert- 
ed about  the  same  tioie  in  the  same  person^  each  vesicle  pro-* 
ceeds  in  the  $ame  course  as  if  they  were  in  two  different 
subjects.  -Again^  if  a  person  inoculated  with  smallpox  be> 
after  three  or  four  days,  re*iaoculated  either  with  variolous 
or  %vith  vaccine  matter,  tjie  second  insertion  mdy  remain  ib 
smaller  pustule  then  the  first,  yet  both  inoculations  will 
arrive  at  iheir  height  at  the  same  time,  and  will  Qiaturate  and 
scab  together.  The  same  experiments  have  been  tried  with 
^mall  pox  and  varicella,  with  small  pox  and  measles':  and 
likewiiie  with  cow-pox  and  each  of  the  others,  but  the  resull 
has  been  entirely  different.  These  circumstances  show  a 
sjtrong  affinity  between  the^  two  poisons^  but  are  far  fromt 
establishing  the  doctor's  position.  It  may  be  said  that  small 
pox  is  an  eruptive  disease,  whilst  cow-pox  is  locally  confined 
to  a  single  part.  He  answers,  that  he  has  hiDiself  seen  erap** 
lions  from  cow  pox,  and  cites  other  authorities  for  the  same 
fact.  But  he  has  quite  overlooked  a  diffei^ence  of  infinitely 
more  moment,  which  is  that  small  pox  is  a  contagious  dis-* 
ease,  while  cow-pox  is  communicable  only  by  the  application 
of  matter.  Dr.  Adams  has  taken  great  pains  in  inoculating 
*with  a  peculiarly  mild  species  of  variola,  and  believes  that 
the  species  may  be  continued  indefinitely  preserving  its  char 
racteristic  variety.  We  must  remark  on  this  subject>  thai  td 
establish  such  apc^int  would  require  the  experiment  to  be  care* 
fully  attended  to  ibr  a  series  of  years.  But  let  Dr.  Adams,  by 
any  selection  of  subjects,  show  that  he  can  divest  the  sm%U 
pox  of  its  contagious  power,  and  we  will  listen  with  pleasure 
to  his  reasonings.  Till  that  is  effected  we  must  continue  io 
think  that  smati-pox  and  cow-pox  are,  essentially  distinct 
diseases,  and  mubt  doubt  whethei  Dr.  Adams,  by  the  publi* 
cation  of  crude  opinions,  and  experimeftts  necessarily  impeN 
iect,  is  not,  in  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind>  rather 
doing  an  injury  than  a  beneHt  to  the  community. 

Our  readers  will  see  that  nolwithslanding  tl.e  bulk  of  this 
volume,  many  subjecis  connected  with  an  inquiry  into  the 
agency  of  morbid  poisons  are  lett  untouched.  We  hope  not 
to  be  understood  by  the  strictures  which  our  public  duty  has 
extorted  from  us,  as  undervaluing  the  labours  of  Dr.  Adaius* 
On  the  corilrary,  we  recommend  them  Vj.eartily  totheatten^ 
tion  of  the  profession.  Ihe  treatise  on  syphilis,  which  it 
contains,  will  of  itself  amply  reward  ll>en)  tor  the  time 
and  trouble  of  a  careful  perusal.  Wereconrmfend  to  the 
doctor  himself  to jimsha-ckle  his  mind  from  the  fetters  of  au- 
thority, however  respectable,  and  with  every  feeiirtg  of  gra- 
titude iorthe  lights  derived  from  the  genius  ai>d  induKtry  of 
the  venerable  dead,  to  acknowledge  himself  the  pupil  only 
of  nature  .and   truth.    The  faots,  whieh  arexkily  forcing 
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.themselves  upon  him  at  the  institution  to  which  he  dedicates 
..his  service,  should  teach  him  that  nature  disdains  to  sub- 
mit to  the  fetters  he  would  impose  upon  her.  Whatlie  calls 
laws  are  hui  the  more  frequent  appearances  of  diseased  ac- 
tion, as  observed  in  a  confined  circle,  and  on. bodies  for  the 
most  part  under  the  constant  agency  of  similar  impressions. 
If  even  under  these  circumstances,  anomaiiesare  every  day 
springing  up,  how  great  perhaps  would  be  the  variety/ when 
the  s^me  substances  were  operating  upon  bodies  differently 
circucbstiuiced^;  different  in  climate,  soil,  food,  and  the  other 
agents  which  modify  and  diversify  the  human  race  i  A  truly 
philosophic  view  will  find  it  necessary  to  comprehend  in  its 
estimate  these  and  manj  other  particulars.  But  for  the 
utilityof  the  community  in  which  we  live,* he  must  be 
deemed  to  have  served  it  best,  who  most  faithfully  depicts 
the  appearances  and  order  of  facts  as  they  are  presented,  and 
most  truly  unfolds  their  relations,  varieties,  aud  contingen* 
cies. 


Art.  IV. — Some  Account  of  'Sew Zealand,  particularly/  the 
Bay  of  Islands  and  surrounding  Country ;  with  a  Descriji^ 
tion  of  the  Religion  and  Government,   Language,   Arts, 

'  Manufaciures,  Manmrs,  and  Customs  of  the  Natives, 
Ac.  ^c.  Bj/  John  Savage,  E^iq.  Surgeon,  and  corresponding 
Member  of  the  Royal  Jenncrian  Society.  Svo,  5&.  (id. 
Murray.     1807. 

MANY  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  have  been  de- 
scribed bj'  successive  navigators^  but  NevV  Zealand,  which, 
in  extent  and  population  is  far  superior  to  any  of  them,  has 
not,  we  believe,  been  spoken  of  by  any  voyager  since  the 
time  of  Captain  Cook.  Even  the  parts  of  the  iJ^land  visited 
by  that  justly  celebrated  character  were  very  remote  from 
those  which  the  pages  before  us  attempt  lo  describe.  Such 
are  the  sufficient  reasons  assigned  by  the  author  for  the  pub--^ 
lication  of  the  present  unassuming  Uttle  volume. 

Destitute  alike  of  ambitious  or  legitimate  ornaments,,  the 
a^ccount  of  Mr.  Savage  seems  lo  contain  intrinsic  evidence 
of  truth  an/cl  correctness,  as  far  as  the  confined  opportuni- 
ties and  limited  sagacity  of  the  writer  may  have  enabled  him 
to  observe  and  to  describe.  But  it  is  lo  be  regretted  that 
the  materials  have  not  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  more  inge- 
nious workman.  A  narrative  might  have  been  furnished, 
interesting  alike  to  the  idle  and  the  intelligent  reader.  Mr. 
Savage  is  dry,  uniform,  and  jejune.     His  pages  we  iiot  en- 
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mhcrf  with  a  single  thought.  Incapable  of  noarishing  rrf-^ 
fiecticin^  onskilied  to  diversily  either  his  style  of  writings  or 
hi»  inodfeof  commanicating  rnformatroH,  the  dull  composr- 
tk)»  ig  not  quickened  bv  a  spark  of  liveliness  or  taste.  But 
we  wonid  not  be  thoosht  to  treat  him  with  annecessar}^  or 
undeserved  severity.  He  has  aimed  at  little>  and  he  has 
performed  little. 

The  lirst  chapter,  which  contains  directions  for  sailing 
into  the  Bay  of  Islands,  so  called  from  the  numerous  small 
r<K»ky  islets  situated  about  its  entrance,  and  a  plate  with  de- 
Irnenffons  oF  headlands,  will  be  found  of  some  importance 
to  tiuwe  whoiie  pursuits  may  hereafter  lead  them  to  visit  that 
harbour,  which  is  represented  as  a  very  excellent  one,  and 
>iif)p!{ed  both  abundantly  and  reasonably  with  fish,  potatoes, 
and  other  necjessary  refreshments. 

Jt  IS  to  the  vicinity  of  this  bay  that  the  author  has  chiefly 
confined  h'rs  observatrbns.  The  country  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  is  almost  destitute  of  wood,  though  there  are 
imn^ense  foresis  at  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  distance.  The  tim- 
ber of  New  Zealand  may  atsouic  future  time  he  found  highly 
valoiible.  The  tree  most  known  at  present,  is  the  fir,  whicli. 
grows  to  an  amazing  height,  and  of  such  dimensions,  (five 
or  six  feet  in  diameter)  as  to  bej'orped  into  a  canoe  capa- 
ble of  containing  thirty  persons.  Their  weaponsof  war  also 
prove  the  existence  of  a  hard  wood,  somewhat  resembling 
iignum  vitse.  The  other  indigenous  vegetable  productions, 
nrhich  might  be  turned  to  account,  are  fljBiXy  fern,  and  wild 
indigo.  The  former  of  these,  even  in  its  native  state,  is  of  a 
very  superior  quality,  and  doubtless  highly  improveable  by 
cuUivation.  its  texture  is  beautifully  silky,  the^ fibres  of 
great  strength,  and  four  or  five  feet  long.  The  fern  is  very 
abundant ;  its  root  is  held  in  great  estimation  by  the  natives, 
and  previous  to  the  introduction  of  potatoes,  wais  almost 
their  only  esculent  vegetable.  Their  method  of  preparing 
it  for  food,  is  by  beating  it  with  a  ston,e  till  it  becomes  soft, 
they  then  chew  it,  and  after  iiaving  extracted  the  glutinous 
substance  with  which  it  abounds,  exclude  the  fibrous  parts. 
Potatoes  and  cabbages,  both  of  which  are  now  abundant, 
the  latter  so  much  so  as  no  longer  to  require  the  hand  of  the 
,<^oltivator«  are  the  vegetables  for  which  they  are  indebted  to 
tbeir  intercourse  with  Europe.  There  is  every  appearancf 
oi  a  great  scope  fc  r  mineralogical  investigation,  though  the 
natives  do  not  seem  to  be  acquainted  with  the  existence  of 
neial  of  any  kind  in  New  Zealand.  Such  of  their  tools  and 
ornaooients  as  are  made  of  this  substance,  are  evidently  ob* 
tained  from  Europeans.  The  rest  are  composed  of  a  gree|i 
SiMnt»trauspareut  talc,  of  considerable  hardness^  which  is 
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brought  from  the  ioterior.  The  value  of  this  article  was  for* 
Qierly  considered  to  be  very  great,  but  has'  diminished  m 
proportion*tothe  quantity  of  iron  that  has  been  introduced. 
Exclusive  of  vermin,  the  6nly  quadruped  known  to  the 
natives  of  this  part  of  New  Zealand  is  the  dog,  which  some- 
what  resembles  the  animal  which  we  denominate  the  fox* 
dog.  Whetlier  the  interior  produces  quadrupeds  of  a  larger 
size  is  uncertain.  The  finny  and  feathered  tribes  are  more 
numerous,  and  are  such  as  are  usually  found  in  the  same  pa« 
rallel  of  latitude. 

The  natives  of  New  Zealand  Mr.  Savage  considers  to  be 
oF  a  superior  order,  both  in  point  of  personal  appearance 
and  intellectual  endowments.  The  men  are  usually  from 
five  feet  eight  inches  to  six  feet  high, well,  proportioned  and 
robust,  of  a  colour  resembling  that  of  an  European  gipsy. 
.  The  females  are  much  f^iirer,  so  much  so  as  scarcely  to  jus- 
tify the  appellation  of  brunettes.  The  lartter  seem  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  a  much  greater  share  of  beauty  than  usually  falls 
to  the  lot  of  savages.  Their  features  in  general  are  regular 
and  pleasing,  their  batr  black,  their  eyes  dark  and  penetrat- 
ing, their  figure  perfectly  well  formed,  the  cast  of  their  coun. 
tenance  interesting,  and  the  tone  of  their  voice  sweet.  The 
reason  or  religion  of  the  New  Zealanders  does  not  restrict 
them  in  the  enjoyments  of  the  gifts  of  Heaven;  the  law 
which  confines  each  man  to  the  possession  of  a  single  femal^ 
it  unknown ;  the  artless  savages  take  nature  for  their  guide^ 
and  in  the  use,  though  not,  according  to  Mr.  Savage,  the 
abuse  of  polygamy,  tney  enjoy  without  restraint  their  be* 
witching  countrywomen. 

Of  the  government  we  learn  nothing  more  than  that  it  is  di* 
Tided  into  a  considerable  number  of  hereditary  principalities^ 
whose  chieftains  are  almost  constantly  at  war  ,with  each 
other.  Mr.  Savage,  who  is  satisfied  with  much  less  tban 
mathematical  demonstration,  strangely  presumes,  from  the 
above  insufficient  premises,  that  it  is  such  an  one  as  is  adapted 
to  the  wishes  and  happiness  of  the  people.  In  the  sane 
manner,  judging  from  the  submission  and  non-resistance  of 
the  people,  we  might  draw  favourable  conclusiotis  of  the  go** 
vernments  of  Morocco  and  Algiers* 

The  worship  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars,  is  a  primitive 
and  specious  mode  of  superstition.  The  bright  luminariei 
of  the  sky  ditiplay  the  visible  image  of  a  deity  i  their  number 
and  distance  convey  to  a  philosophic,  or  even  to  a  vulgar 
eye,  the  idea  of  boundless  space ;,  the  character  of  eternity 
is  marked  on  these  solid  globes,  that  seem  incapable  of  cor* 
ruption  Tir  decay ;  the  regularity  of  their  motions  may  be  as- 
cribed to  a  principle  of  reason  or  in%tittct^  and  (betr  real  qf 
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imagiaaTy  influen<ie  eoconraget  the  Tain  belief*  thai  tiw 
earth  and  its  inhabitants  are  the  object  of  their  pecoiiar  care,* 
Agreeably  to  this  mode  of '  reasonings  so  natural  to  an  un* 
civiliaLed  niind^  which  is  capable  only  of  adaiiring,  without 
attempting  to  investigate  *  the  stupendous  works  of  nature* 
and  Providence,  the  ]^ew  Zeaianders  pay  their  adoration  to 
the  two  great  luminaries.  The  moon  is  tlieir  favourite  deiiy. 
f\\ey  believe  it  to  be  the  abode  of  a  man,  who  at  some  dislani 
period^  paid  a  visit  to  their  country,  and  whom  they  ima«  • 
gine  to  be  still  very  anxions  for  its  welfare  and  that  of  its  in-* 
habitants/  One  of  their  principal  ornanaeots  is  a  represen- 
tation of  this  protecting  deity,  made  of  the  green  talc  before- 
jpaentioned.  From  the  plate  annexed,  it  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  what  we  call  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  and  is  wora 
roaud  the  neck  of  both  sexes  as  a  potent  charm  against  dis-* 
ease  and  danger^  - 

Society  lias  made  but  Jitlle  progress  among  these  uncuU 
livated,  but. by  no  means  stupid  islanders.  The  villages  or 
towns  in  which  they  dwell^  consist  of  a  few  tents,  eacb 
surrounded  by  a  small  piece  of  cuhivated  land.  They  are 
divided  into  three  classes  or  orders,  each  distinguished  by 
devices  variously  latiooed  on  their  faces  and  {lersons.  The  ^ 
ticerdotal  seems  to  be  the  most  dignified,  the  military  the 
ino3t  numerous  order*  The  remainder,  who  have  not  beeo 
educated  lo^  either  of  these  professions,  constitute  the  vulgar 
and  unhonoured  multitude. 

In  uncivilized  man  the  passions  most  be  the  principal 
jB^uides  of  acUpn.  But  the  savages  we  are  describing  seem 
to  be  endowed  with  a  natural  propensity  to  mildness^  and 
affection,  which  operates  as  a  powerful  and  salutary  restraint 
on  minds  uucqntroled  by  law,  religion^  or  molality.  Many 
instances  of  this  kind  and  tender  disposition  are  given  ra 
these  pages,  although  on  some  occasions  it  seems^"  to  b^  re** 
daced  to  a  system,  more  resemhJiog  the  rigorous  foroiaiity  0f 
n  dkctplined  Chinese,  than  the  overfl-owing  affections  oi' am 
u,ntutored  savage.  A  young  native/of  whom  more  meatioa 
will  be  made  hereafter,  was  permitted  or  persuaded  by  Mr. 
Savage  to  accompany  him  to  Europe.  A  particular  tim« 
was  arranged  by  him  and  his  fiieods  for  the  cereuEiony  of 
taking  leave. 

•  The  GAnoe  containins;  bis  kindreil  carae  alongside,  and  as  soott . 
ftsit  was  made. fast  to  tiie  ship,  l\l6)'liant^t's  taiher  came  aboardi 
after  a  little  preliminary  discourse  thefatber  and  son  kli  into  each 
othei's  arms,  in  whigh  situati<ui  they  remained  aear  twenty  iiiinules^ 
4virii-g,wbkh  lime  the  right  eye  oi  tbe  farther  was  in  close  contact  wii'H 
iixe.  kit  eye  of  the  son  ;  abundance  of  tears  were  shed,  and  a  vaxie<5 
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of  |>!aititive'sQdiid^  ottered  on  ba<h  sides*    The  tetietal>]e.«ipp(9ar^ 
«nce  of  the  falW,  who  is  oftbtir  religidus  clas^  made  the  scenfi 
truly  intere&tmg.'  :  When  this  ceremony  was  concluded  with  the 
tatber,  Moy banger  descended  to  the  caiioe#  and  embracing  his  mo. 
tber,  .mingled  bis  tears  with   hers,  in  a  similar  way  to  that  which 
bad  just  taken  place  bet\teen  the  father   and  himself,  the  same    . 
plaintive  sounds  werfc  uttered,  a^d  evidently  a  great  deal  of  affectiofi 
expressed  on  both  sides ;  but  ihe  time   taken  ,up   in  parting  wilji 
bis  mother  was  not  more  than  half  of-thut  which  hud  been  employed 
in  taking  leave  of  the   father.     His.  brother   came  next,  when  ,$i 
similar  scene  of  grief  occurred,  but  of  shorter  duration,  his  sisters 
vcre  embraced   by  him,  but  in  a  less  ceremonious  manner.     ThiS 
interesting  ceremony   being  concluded,  Moy  hanger  ascended  the 
ship's  side,  an'd   all   parties  appejired  chearful  and  happy.    In  the 
early  pan  of  this  parting  scene,  ihfe  appearance  of  afHicilon  was  so 
great j  that  I    was  in(iticed  to  interrupt  it,  by  desiring  that    np' 
separation   might  take  place   between  friends  that  were  so  much 
attached  to  each  other  ;  but  I  find  it  was  a  matter  of  courle,  when-/ 
ever  a  native  quiu  his  parents,  and  that  I  should  offend  all  parties 
by  retracting   my  permission  for  Moykanger   toi  accompany  me. 
1  wished  to  make  a  parting  preseoft  to  the  venerable  -father,  andM 
thought  that  some  poultry  might  be   acceptable:  the  old  man  de* 
dined  every  thing  1  poald  offer^  however  he  had   no   objection   to 
my  making  presents  to  any  other  part  of  his  family ;  and  w<;  accord- 
ingly vciy  soon  got  the  better  of  this  difficulty.   When  the  canoe 
left  the  ship,  thu  father  and  mother  kept  spreading  their  arms,  and 
looking  towards  heiiven,  aa  if'supplicating  the  protection  of  a  superior 
power  in  behalf  of  their  son,  during  the  whole  time  they  reniained 
within  sight.  The  meeting  of  friends  after  a  separation  is   also  re- 
markable, if  the  absence  has  been  short,   the,  ceremony^consists  in 
embracing;  mingling  their  tears  and  moaning  in  company  for  some 
time  ;  but  if  the  absence  has  been  of  long  duration,  the  female  re- 
latives of  the  absentee  express  thetr  joy  upon- his  return   in  a  m^st 
exiraoFdittary  ami  painful  mariner :  they  scratch  and  disfigure  their 
faces  with    broaen  pieces  of  shell,  so  as  to  prodiice  con&iderabi« 
sufftfiing,   this  custom  must  prove  exceedingly   (iibtresM4ig,  if  tha 
male  brunches  of  the  faujitv  were  much  in  the  habtt  of  wamivf ing ; 
poor   Moy  hanger  has  two  sisters,  one  of  them  a  very  fyie  giH,.  and 
1  much  fear  that  thfir  joy  will  be  so  great  on  his  return  to  them,   at 
to  produce  a  dreadtul  disfiguration  of  their  countenances/ 

"The  regret  of  Moyhanger  at  bidding  adieu  to  his  Euro- 
pean friend,  00  his  return  to  his  own  country,  was  equally 
violent  and  more  natural,  as  it  was  destitute  of  the  cold,  Cere- 
tnonipus  r^'gularity  which  was  iaiposed  by  the  customs  of 
New  Zealand. 

Jn  considering  th^  inhabitants  of  this  island,  as  they  have 
hilherto  been  regarded  to  be  cannibals  of  t^he  most. feroci- 
cious  description,  we  appear  to  have  Joue   them  great  ia- 
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jus^e^.  They  do  indeed  ncknowledge  that,  Ta  timet  of 
great  scarcity  of  food,  they  have  occasionally  been  driven 
to  the  dire  necessity  of  eating  human  flesh  ;  but  it  does  not  . 
appear  that  they  nave  any  predilection  for  the  practice, 
which  has  been  now  entirely  superseded  bythe  introduction 
of  potatoes.  The  island  now  abounds  with  that  useful  vege- 
table, which  is  preferred  by  th#natives  to  every  other  des- 
cription pf  food.  It  must  however  be  allowed  that  ven- 
geance still  sometimes  prompts  them  to  feed  on  the  bodies 
of  their  fellow  creatures.  But  this  passion  is  not  pursued 
without  limitation,  nor  does  the  gratification  oP  the  palate  or 
of  hunger,  constitute  any  part  of  their  enjoyment.  It  is  a 
custom,  rather  than  a  pleasure,  being  considered  as  a  mode 
of  shewing  Iheir  power  over  a  vanquished  enemy^'and  they 
are  content  to  exhibit  that  power  by  dividing  among  them 
^the  chief  of  the  conquered  tribe-  The  same  bariiarous  cus- 
tom has  been  retainedand  practised  by  nations,  to  whom,  ia 

,  comparison  with  the  poor  Indians  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  the 
appellation  of  civilized  might  be  awarded.  At  the  period  of 
the  birth  of  Mahome-t,  the  Arabians  of  Mecca,  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  powerful  empires,  from  whom,  through  the 
medium  of  that  universal  civilizer  commerce,  they  had 
for  many  centuries  been  gradually  imbibing  the  habits 
Bftd  feelines  6(  social  life,  had  made  extensive  improve- 
ments in  the  arts  of  peace.  Yet  we  Jearn,  from  their  own 
historians,  that  aftei:  the  first  battle  against  the  fugitives  who 
followed  the  fortunes  of  the  exiled  prophet,  even  the  fe- 
^males  of  Mecca  tasted  the  entrails  of  the  uncle  of  Maho.<9 
met.  But  in  the  eighteenth  century,  atid  in  a  nation  that 
boasts  a  degree  of  refinement  beyond  what  was  ever  attained 
in   the  ancient   or  modern  world,*  the   furies  of  the  revo- 

^  lutioQ(aild  we  believe  the  most  partial  favourers  of  that 
event  no  longer  deny  the  fact,)  carried  their  atrocity  to 
a  pitch  at  whfch  nature  shudders^  and  their  lips  did  not  revolt 
from  human  blood. 

The  conclusion  drawn  by  Mr.  Savage  from  his  visit  to  New 
Zealand  is,  that  jts  natural  and  local  advantages  hold  out 
great  inducements  for  colonization.  It  is  situated  in  34  deg, 
25  mjn.  south  latitude,  irom  which  it  may  be  presumed  that 
it  can  never  be  intensely  cold,  and  the  heats  of  summer  are 
tempered  by  the  sea  breezes.  Both  the  appearance  and  ac- 
counts of  the  natives  attest  the  paucity  of  diseases  and  the 
salubrity  of  the  climate.  Till  lately,  medical  practice  was 
unknown,  but  the  cruel  visits  of  the  Europeans  have  de- 
prived them  of  this  enviable  lot,  ahd  numbers  now  fall  vic- 
tims tp  that  destructive  malady,  with  which  it  is  the  disgrace 
of  civilized  Europe  to  have  poisoned  tho  enjoyqaeut  of  fea 
many  innocent  and  h^ppy  ](iation««  *        ^ 
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^he  harbours  of  the  Uland  ate  safe  aod  capactoaSi^  the^ 
Country  beautiful,  the  soil  rich  and  favoui-able  to  cultivation^ 
and  the  natives  in  all  respects  a  superior  race  of  Indians^ 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  exorbitant  price  of  Euro- 
pean labour  in  new  colonies  mi^ht  be  obviated  by  their 
assistance^  since  they  possess  both  the  capability  iind  the 
willingness  to  be  instructed,  and  there  seems  do  reason  why 
they  should  not  prove  as  useful  to  a  colony  established  in 
their  country,  as  the  natives  of  India  to  our  Asiatic  domi- 
nipn.  Taking  the  subject  in  this  point  of  view»  Mr.  Savage's 
account,  however  narrow,  will  have  its  use.  *  He  has,  at  any 
rate,  described  that  part  of  the  country  which  is  likely  to  be  o( 
greater  importance  to  Europeans  than  airy  other,  both  be- 
cause the  ocean  in  its  vicinity  is  much  frequented  by 
spermaceti  whs^Ies,  and  on  account  of  the  abundant  supply 
of  rei'reshrtient  which  it  affords* 

Subjoined  to  the  work,  is  an  account  of  Moyhanger,  the 
before- mentioned  native  of  New  Zealand,  who  accompa- 
nied our  author  to  Europe.  The  style  and  manner  of  thii 
description  is  of  so  superior  a  cast  to  the  riest  of  the  perfor- 
inance,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  in  expressing  our  belief  of 
its  being  the  production  of  a  different  pen.  Not  that  we 
would  be  understood  to  insinuate  that  it  by  any  means  ex-^ 
ceeds  the  limits  of  mediocrity.  This  uncultivated  antipo-^ 
dean,  as  might  be  expected,  wa»  highly  surprised  and  de- 
lighted with  the  buildings  knd  population  of  Europe,,  but 
his  grand  criterion  of  the  merits  of  a  country  was  the  quantity 
of  potatoes  that  it  produced.  .  On  his  landing  in  Londdn^  he 
was  for  a  time  gloomy  and  unhappy,  at  the  refiection  of  the 
importance  in  which  he  was  held  in  his  native  land,  and  of 
the  insignificant  light  in  which  he  m\ist  Appear  in  such  ^ 
country  as  he  Wiis  now  in.  He  soon  however  recovered  hia 
native  cheerfulness  and  good  humour,  which  was  on  all  oc** 
casions'^  a  conspicuous  part  of  his  character,  ^n  getting 
into  a  hackney  coach  he  was  a  good  deal  alarmed  by  the 
first  motion  of  the  vehicle.  On  being  askedi,  how  he  liked 
his  preser)t  situation,  he  replied,  '  Very  good  hoiise^  it  walks 
very  fast/  . 

The  ironmongery  shops  afforded  him  great  satisfaction* 
At  one  of  them  be  was  much  struck  with  the  form  of  a  cora« 
inon  hilUhook.  On  one  of  them  being  purchased  for  him,  he 
brandished  it  with  a  menacing  look,  the  revengeful  feelings 
of  the  savage  were  roused,  and  he. exclaimed  in  a  sort  of 
exfacy,  '  1  will  kill  Oorooiookee/  Oorootookee  was  the 
chief  of  a  tribe  to  whom  that  of  Moyhanger  bad  vowed 
eternal  enmity,  and  the  keenness  of  whose  wooden  battle- 
axe  displayed  itself  in  many  an  honourable  scar  on  th«  p6C4 
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son  of  Moyhanger.  These  shops,  together  with  such  ft» 
furnished  articles  of  food  or  cloathing,  gave  him  the  highest 
opinion  of  our  power,  prosperity  and  happiness.  The  mag* 
nificent  squares  and  streets  at  the  fashionable  part  of  the 
town,  excited  his  contempt.  '  Plenty  of  m^n,  plenty  of 
Ijouses,'  he  observed, '  but  very  little  fish,  and  very  few  po-^ 
tatoes/  It  was  inconceivable  to  him  how  such  an  immense 
mass  of  people  could  be  fed,  without;  any  appearance  of 
cattleor  cultivation,  till  his  difficulties  were  resolved  by  sk, 
Tisit  to  Smithfield  and  Covent  Garden  markets. 

The  stay  of  Mpyhanger  in  England  was  very  shoi^t,  a  fa- 
Tourable  opportunity  offering  for  his  return,  a  few  weeks 
after  his  arrival.  Iniring  his  abode  in  London,  he  made 
himself  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  use  of  carpenter** 
and  cooper's  tools,  provided  himself  with  a  stock  of  iron 
utensils  of  every  description,  and  returned  to  enjoy  his 
riclies,  knowledge,  and  consideration  in  his  native  country, 
and  to  execute  bis  bloody  threats  against  the  enemy  of  hilt 
tritie  and  kindred. 


Art.  V. — A  Letter  to  tht  Editor  of  the  Times.  By  Mr.  Home 
Tooke.    Johnson,  is.   180?. 

Art.  VI, —  /i  Letter  to  the  Electors  of  the  City  and  Liberties 
of  fVesttninster,  containing  a  Rrfutation  of  the  Calumnies 
ofJofm  Home  Tooke.  By  J.  IlewHugs.  Chappie.  Is, 
1807.^ 

Art.  VII. — A  Refutation  of  the  Calumnies  of  John  Horn$ 
Tooke;  including  a  complete  Exposure  of  the  recent  Oc^ 
currences  between  Sir  FrUncis  Burdett  ana  Mr.  Pnull ;in  a 

'  Letter  to  the  Electors  of  Westmin^er.  By  James  Fault, 
'Esq.     Chappie.  3s.  6d.     1807. 

JtSLT,  VIII. — jin  Exposition  of  the  Circurnntdnces  nhichgave 
Rise  to  the  Election  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett ^  Bart,  for  the 
City  offVestminster,  and  of  the  Principles  which  governed 
the  Committee^  who  conducted  that  E/ection.  To  'which 
are  added  some  Documents  not  hitherto  published.  By 
Order  of  the  Committee.   Is.  6rf.  Tipper.     J  807. 

IN  private  disputes  everj'  man  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to 
get  at  the  truth.     Each  party  is  an-xi6us  to  have. that  states 
ment  believed,   which  is  most  favourable  to  itself,  and  most 
galling  to  its  adversary.     Each  party  is  eager   tosuppres*^ 
•hU  circumstances  of  extenufvtion- which  tell  to  the  advantage 
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^f  iUDpponeDt;  while  it  puts  the  most  specious  constructioa, 
on  every  one  of  tt^  own  acts;  and  reprebents  its  own  motives 
B8QH)st  upright^  its  own  conduct  as  most  pure^  while  the 
X)tber  party  is  assaulted  with  every  calumny  and  reproacti 
which  malice  can  invent.  Where  ibe  passions  are  inflamed 
by  personal  afFronts^  by  political  contentions^  or  an  opposi- 
tioQ  of  interests^  the  individual  himself  is  often  toos  muc^  . 
blinded  to  discern  his  own  errors  or  to  see  the  truth  ;  or  he 
sees  it  through  a  medium  which  distorts  the  object^  and 
alters  its  real  colour^  magnitude^  and  proportions.  Thus^ 
in  the  statements  of  the  same  facls^  and  expositions  of  the 
«ame  combination  of  incidents  and  circumstances^  by  two 
opposite  factions^  or  two  hostile  individuals^  we  find  the  ut- 
most diversity  of  representation ;  which  in  many  instances 
w^  ougiit  to  ascribe  less  to  deliberate  falsehood  than  *to  a 
deluded  selfishness.  For  no  man^  however  wrong  he  mar 
be,  likes  really  to  think  himself  wrong ;  and  henc<i  his  self- 
Jove  lending  its  powerful  aid  to  the  delusions  of  his  sophis- 
try^  soon,  produces  an  agreeable  conviction  that  he  js,  right. 
Hence,  in  examining  the  dispute  of  any  particular  indivi- 
duals, it  behoves  us  to  consider  the  statement  which  each 
giffes  of  bis  own  case  with  a  reasonable  portion  of  suspicion 
and  distrust;  and  not  without  well  and  maturely  considering 
the  whole  transaction  in^lifferent  lights,  to  confide^implicitly 
in  the  asseverations  of  truth  on  the  one  side  and  in  the  accu- 
sations •f  £slsehoo4i  on  the  other.  In  most  quarrels^  whe* 
ther  public  or  private,  neither  party  is  free  from  blame ;  and 
Che  truth  usually  lies  midway  between  the  opposite  repre- 
sentationa. 

On  the  present  occasion  the  principal  parties  in  the  con* 
Bict  are^  Mr,  Home  Tooke,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  Mr/ 
PauII  ;  for,  we  shall  not,  at  present,  notice  the  subordinate 
combatants  on  either  side.  Neither  of  the  persons  whonai 
we  have  named  are  in  the  least  known  to  us ;  nor  are  we 
personally  or  politically  either  their  friends  or  their  foes.  * 
Truth  only  is  the  object  at  which  we  aim  in  the  present  disr 
4:ussion ;  and  if  we  are  guilty  of  any  one  misconception  or 
mistake^  it  shall  noibefrom  the  want  either  of  candour  or 
of  care. 

When  men,  who  have  once  been  friends,  are  on  a  sudde^i . 
converted  into  enemies,  their  forfi.er  reciprocations  of  rer 
gard,  exj^ressions  of  kindness,  or  assiduities  of  affection^ 
^erve  only  to  inflame  their  present  animosity.  For  the  breach 
of  friendship  itself,  of  which  neither  will  acknowledge  the 
guilt,  nor  consent  to  bear  the  blame,  implies  something  like 
a  charge  of  treachery  and  ingratitude.  Mr.  Tooke  ^tates^that 
t^efp  were.Qp  habits  of  ffieadsbip  or  of  confidence  between 
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himself  anfJ  Mr.  Paull ;  but  it  appears  from  evidence  on  th^ 
other  side  that  from  the  end  of  November  1S06  to  the  29th 
of  April  1807,  the  intercourse  between  them  was  one  of  the 
closest  intimacy,  and  the  most  tinreserved  communication. 
Political  sympathies  seem  to  have  produced  between  theni 
Bomething  more  than  ^he  common^place  civilities  and  pror 
fessions  of  ordinary  friendship.     Mr.  Tooke  talks  of  Mr. 
Paoll  not  only  as  a  person  for  whom  he  had  conceived  np 
regard,  but  against  whom  he  secretly  harboured  some  dis* 
trust.     But  unfortunately  Mr.  Tooke  s  own  letters  to  Mr, 
Paull  are  at  variance  with  his  assertions ;  for  those  letters  dq 
contain  expressions  of  regard,  which  it  does  no  crpdrtto  Mr, 
Tooke*s  sincerity  to  utter  if  he  did   not  mean.  -  Mr.  Tooke 
aeems  to  insinuate  that  Mr.  Paull  forced  himself  on  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  he  says  that   Mr,  Paull  twi7>frf  himself  to 
dine  at  his  house  on  Sundays.     But  he/e  again  Mr.  Tooke'$ 
decliaration  is  contradicted  by  his  letters ;  in  one  of  which  he 
tells  Mr.  Paull  that  it '  will  give  h\rt\  gi'eat  pleasure  to  have 
his  company  on  Sunday,  and  that  at  all  other  times  he  shul^ 
acknowledge  it  as  a  favour.'     It  has  puzzled  us  to  find  out  to 
what,  cause  Mr.  Tooke's  subsequent  antipathy  to  Mr.  Paull  is 
to  be  ascribed,  unless  his  subtle  and  penetrating  eye  disco ver- 
fd  that  Mr.  Paull  was  likely  if  not  checked  in  time,  to  supV 
plant  him,  Mr.  Tooke,  in  his  influence  over  the   weak  mind 
of  Sir  Francis;    and    bis   policy   accordingly   determined 
him  to  keep  the  pidgeon  to  himself  ?    Mr.  Tooke  says'that 
the  jiTsi  and  only  acquaintance  which  Sir  Francis  had  with 
Mr.  Paull,  was  last  October,  when  Sir  Francis  was  solicited 
to  become  a  candidate  for  Westminster.     But  it  appears  that 
their  acquaintance  had  been   previously  commenced  under 
the  auspices  of  Mr.  Cobbett^     This  is  a  trivial  circumstance 
in  itself;  but  it  is  of  some   importance,  as  far  as  it  proveii 
that  what  Mr.  Tooke  states  is  not  to  be  implicitly  believed. 

Sir  Francis  appears  to  have  exhibited  no  Bmall  share  of  irre- 
solution and  inconsisteqcy  on  the  several  occasions  on  whicli, 
he  was  requested  to  become  a  candidate  for  Westminster, 
'  He  wouW,  and  he  would  not ;  and  he  never  perfectly  knew 
either  what  he  would,or  what  he  ^ould  not,till  he  h^d  consult- 
ed Mr.  Tooke.    Mr.  Tooke  all  along  appears  to  be  the  oracle 
.  ^y  whom  his  decisions  were  regulated,  and  from  whom   all 
^;^  wisdom-  was  derived.     Sir  Francis  evidently  had  during 
the  who}e  of  this  political  billing  and  cooing,  between  himr 
.self  and  the  electors  of  Westminster,  these  sol  icitatio^n  sand 
repulses,  these  secret  longings  and  seetniiig  aversions,  a  real 
tinfeigned   desire  to  get  into   parliament,   but  this   desire 
was  repressed  by  the  dissuasions  of  Mr.  Tooke.    Sir  Francisi 
^Kimself  appears- from  a  variety  of  circuinstaDces  which  hf|yf 
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yaospired  to  be.^ith^r  iacapable  of  forming  an  opinion  hlm« 
^elf  or  of  maintaining  it  when  formed.  He  may  opine  and  re- 
solve ;  bqtthe&cbo0Uboy  must  first  take  a  lej»8on  from  hia 
master,  before  even  the  colour  of  consistency  can  be  giveo 
to  his  sentiments  0r  determtoations.  The  versatile  imbeoU 
)ity  of  this  popular  poppet  will  best  be  evinced  by  a  more 
detailed  examination  of  bis  condtiet*         « 

In  Sepleittber,  I8O6,  Mr.  Pauil  vira^  deputed  to  wait  on 
Sir  Francis  and  invite  him  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
representation  of  Westminster,  which  was  then  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Fox.  SirFrandis  was  then  at  Mr.  Hare  Towns- 
hend^s  at  Bu^bridge;  a  long  discussion  ensued;  the  objections 
of  Sir  Fraupis,  whatever  they  might  be,  were  subdued;  and 
h^  resolved  to  accept  the  invitation.  Sir  F.  set  off  for  town 
in  company  with  Mr.  Paull^  but,  un fort unately^  he  stopped 
at  Wimbledon  in  his  way.  Through  Wimbledon  he  conlc( 
not  pass  without  consulting  the  oracle^  when  the  old  satarn 
nine  critic  of  his  fate  informed  him  that  all  which  he  had  re- 
solved to  db  ought  not  to  be  done ;  and  when  Mr.  Pauilj 
'who  lind  proceeded  to  London,  returned  to  Sir  Francis  earlj 
the  next  moyning,  he  found  that  the  resolution  of  becoming 
u  candidate  fot  Westminster,  whieh,  on  the  previous  even-* 
ing,  no  conddivation  on  earth  was  to  $hake,hsLd  vanished  into 
the  thin  and  impalpable  air.  Thus  we  find  that  all  the  con- 
-siderations  on  earth,  which  can  fix  a  man's  mind  and  deter- 
mine his  resolution^are  as  nothing  when  they  are  combated 
by  the  Machiavelian  sophistry  of  Mr.  Tooka  It  was  on  this 
occasion  and  at  this  time,  that^  as  Mr.  Paull  informs  us,  Sir 
Fraticis  first  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Tooke  ;  who  as  Sir  Frati^ 
cis  assured  Mr.  FaM, 'thought  highly  of  Mr.  Paulfspariia^ 
mentary  conduct]  and  was  very  anxiom  to  know  him  personal 
iy'  As  tbe  account  which  Mr.  Paull  gtvesof  his  first  intei;- 
view  with  this  great  politician  and  grammarian  is  curious  and 
interesting,  we  shall  give  it  in  his  own  words* 

•  I  accompanied  Sir  Francis  to  tbe  house  of  this  extraor^linary 
man.  Sir  Francis  went  up  stairs  to  what  is  called  the^^udy  ;  and, 
in  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  John  Home  Tooke  entered  the  draw- 
ing rpom,  so  unseemly  and  so  filthy  that,  as  Murphy  said  of 
Johnson,  •*  he  appeared  like  Lungs  the  Alchym'ist,  just  haying 
quitted  making  aether/'  He  seized  me  with  both  hand^,  and  ex- 
pressed in  the  strongest  terms  the  delight  he  felt  at  the  conduct 
which  I  had  pursued  in  parliament  relative  to  lord  VVellesley,  com- 
iplimented  me  higl\ly  upon  the  energy  and  perseverance  which  I  had 
shewn  single-handed  against  such  dreadful  odds,  and  concluded  a 
'mo^  flattering  speech,  by  saying  that  Twas  entitled  to  tha  good 
wishes  of  every  honest  milii  in  the  kingdlom.  In  this  first  interview, 
^Mr«  Tooke  triated  mo  as  no  stranger ;  Tor  he  immediately  began  to 
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Ipeak  of -public  men  and  public  measures,  in  a  manner  to  which  If 
Kad  never  been  before  accuhtomed  ;  and  which «  on  so  short  an  kc* 
quaintancc,  certainty  did  surprise  me.  To  the  superlative  degree, 
he  seemed  to  have  great  affection  :  rogue,  raural  and  villain,  wertf 
among  the  mildest  terms  which  he  appUed  to  those  whom  he  chane* 
ed  to  mention*  -  So  far  frora  ishewing  that  ^  superfluous  cautioa^! 
^hicb  might  have  been  pardonable  in  so  old  aman,.  his  conversatioi> 
f  ii4  his  Qonduct  appeared  like  the  excess  of  unreserved  confidence. 
He  really  was  entertaining  beyond  description.  I  regretted  not  a 
little  that  I  was  unable  topartakeof  a  michaelmas  dinner  with  him^in 
Company  with  Sir  FranciS|(who  had  just  entered  tberoom)  which  he 
^aid  he  would  hurry  on  an  hour  before  his  qsua)  •timc,(3  oVlock,)  for 
the  sake  of  our  company.  ^  1  was  only  excused  when  I  told  him  that 
1  had  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  electors  to  attend ;  but  he 

•  i;aid  distinctly,  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Francis,  thfttj  *  on  Sunday  h^ 
always  had  a  party,  of  friends :  that  Sir  Francis  was  generally  there 
i)n  that  day;  and   that  be  should   be  exceedingly  disappointed  iff 

'    did  not  make  one  and  as  often  as  possible.'' 

.  After  this  cordial  reception,  in  which,  if  it  be  truly  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Pauil,  there  was  no  indication^  of  aversion  ox 
distrust  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Tooke,  the  formetr  becain^  a  cofl«» 
stant  attendant  at  those  Sanday  parties  for  whom  Mr.  Tooke 
keeps  a  sort  of  table  d'hote^  which  is  <supported  by  voluntary 
contribution. 

On  the  dissolution  of  .the  parliament  in  the  autumn^f  laat 
year,  it  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Paull  offered  bimeelf  a  candtf* 
'date  for  Westn>in8ter,.and  that  he  was  nominated  on  the 
li listings  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  ^  from  a  thorough  convict 
ttoiif  as  Sir  Francis  then  said,  *  that  he  of  all  others  was  the 
best^adapttdfor  thtir  representative  ;  that  he  was  tmconnected 
tinth  any  party ^  and  totally  devoid  of  mercenary  motives  ;* 
3fr.  Tooke  informs  us  that,  at  this  time,  Mr.  Paull,  without 
.  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  Sir  Francis,  advertised  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  in  the  newspapers,  as  cbairmap  uf  a  dinner  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor,  for  the  electors  of  Westminster  in  the 
interest  of  Mr.  Papl) ;  that  *  Sir  Francis  was  much  displeased 
■with  this  liberty  taken  with  his  name  {  and  be  remonstratet} 
against  it  as  highly  improper ;'  but  that  notwithstanding,  in 
compliance  with  the  earnest  inlrealies  of  Mr.  Paull,  he  con- 
sented to  take^the  chair.  That  he  did  take  the  cbair  is  cer- 
tain ;  but  that  he  either  felt  or  expressed  the  preivious  dis- 
pleasure  which  is  here  ascribed  to  him  by  Mr,  Tooke  is  not 
so  clear.  For  Mr.  Tooke's  statement  is  contra^iicted  by 
Tery  positive  evic|erice  oil  tlie  other  side.  It  is  expressly  as(- 
^rted  In  the  pumphlet  of  Mr.  Hewlings  that  previous  to  the 
^lectioTj  Mr.  Cobbett  and  Mr.  Hewlings  waited  on  Sir  Frao- 
^18^  to  request  him  not  oiUy  to  aomiaate  Mr*  FauU^^  hul  :tfi> 
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%Akc  the  chair  at  the  dinMr  at  the  Crowo  and  Anchor^  to 

both  which  proposals  Sir  FrancU  cooseDted  without  any  lie* 

sitatioQ  ;  and  that  then,  and  not  till  tben^  his  naniewas  an** 

soonced  as  the  chairman  at  the  dinner. '  But  we  supposei 

that  when  Sir  Francis  made  this  promise^  he  bad  not  coni» 

•ultedrftE  ORACLB ;  and  that^  wh^n  he  did,  the  sage  inform* 

ed  him  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  made.     Sir  Francis 

mighttbenbaveexpressedhia  displeasure  at  th(*f!iberty»  which 

henad  himself  previously  permitted  to  betaken  with  his  name^ 

The  truth  is,  that  Sir  Francis  is  naturally  a  man  of  ar  very 

amiable  disposition,  anxious  to  oblige  his  friends,  and  warm«> 

^  interested  in  the  happiness  of  his  fellow  creatures..    But 

with  a  polished  ta^te  an<l  a  cultivated  intellect,  he  possesses 

not  that  energy  of  mind  whic^  can  enable  a  man  to  maiotaio 

Lis  own  resolves,  and  to  preserve  a  dignified  consistency  of 

conduct.     Whatever  his  enemies  may  say  concerning  him, 

he  is  certainly  a  good  man;  but,  however  highly  he  may  ba 

extolled  by  his  friends,   he  is  as  certainly  a  weak   one.     His' 

unfortunate  connection  with  Mr.  Tooke  has   been   fatal  to 

the  respectability  of  bis  character.  From  the  ascendant  which 

the  superior  mind  of  Mr.  Tooke  has'  obtained  over  that  of 

Sir  Francis,  the  latter  has  appeared  more  like  a  pnppet  in 

^e  hands  of  a  conjurer  than  like  a  man*  who  thinks  for  him. 

self  and  resigns'  not  to  another  the  command  of  his  under* 

standing. '  l^mlliut  addictmjurare  in  verba  magistti,  has  al  ways 

been  the  ruling  principle  of  every  statesman  or  philosopher 

•  who  is  worthy  of  the  name.     But  Sir  Francis  sets  up  for  the 

leader  of  a  party  before ^fae  is  out  of  leading-strings  hintself. 

His  resohres  are  as  various  as  the  gusts  of  caprice  or   the 

winds  of  passion  that  blow  over  the  tempestuous  brain   of 

Mr.  Tooke*     What  he  promises  to-day  stands  for  nothing 

to-morrow,  if  the  keeper  of  his  conscience  and  the  master  o^ 

his  will,  do  not  think  proper  to  ratify  it  by  his  approbation. 

On  the  dissolution  of  tne  last  short  parliament,  it  was  the 

.  wish  of  many  of  Sir  Francis's  friends  that  he  should  becooie 

^ne  of  the  candidates  for. Westminster.     It  appears  to  have 

ibeeo  Sir  Francis's  secret  desire   to  be   so;   but  this  was 

4Soml^ated  by  the  dissuasions  of  Mr.  Tooke ;  who,  from  what 

^ause  we  know  not,  was  certainly   very   unwilling   that  Sir 

Francis  should  get  into  parliament  at  ali.    A  conflict  now 

fnsuedin  the  bosom  of  Sir  Francis,  between  his  own  wish  to 

get  into  parli^mei)t,  and  the  wish  of  Mr.  Took^  to  keep  him    - 

put.  'So^xetime^,^  as  Mr,  Faull  tells i^s>  *  Sir.  Francis  consented 

4nd -sometimes  refused  to  serve  ;'  and'afler  a  serious  struggle 

betvireen   compliance  with  his  own  vanity  and  deference  to 

\|^e  ^pthority  of^  Mr.  Tuoke,  a  sort  of  compromise   took 

place^.^fi  it  w%8  agreed  tha|.  Sif  f'raccis  should  accept » 
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seat  in  parliament,  if  it  were  gratuitously  proffered  td  Mdf 
hj  the  electors  of  Westminster^  of  Middlesex,  or  even  of  Ola 
S«ruin.  Wben  the  oracle  had  sanctioned  this  determi*  • 
nation,  it  is  probable  that  Sir  Francis  began'to  feel^Iess  2eal 
for  the  fiuccess  of  Mr, Paul!  than  he  had  dine  before.  We  irill 
BOt  saj  that  Sir  Francis  thought  that  the  independan{  interesf 
eovld  not  return  both  members^  and  that  he  preferred  himself 
to  Mr.  Paull ;  orthatthe  popularity  of  Mn Paul i appeared  any 
diminution  of  his  own.'  Sir  Francis  is  a  vain  man,  and  has 
no  small  desire  of  exciting  attention  by  the  singularity -of  his 
conduct ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  any  of  the  selfish  or  male<* 
Tolent  passions  harbour  in  his  breast.  We  are  more  ii^iclif^ed 
to  beheve  that  the  breach  between  Sir  Francis  and  Mr.  PauU 
was  the  coDtrivance  of  Mr.  Tooke,  who  coilild  not  'ebfiddre  Qt 
lival  for  the  favour  of  his  obsequious  disciple. — Hence  htf 
induced  him  to  break  with  the  whigs,  lest  the  whigs  should 
atieoate  Sir  Francis  frofn  himself.  Hence  toohewas  suc-^ 
cessful  in  estranging  him  from  a  gentleman,  whose  worth  is 
equalled  only  by  hiseruditioQ  ;  and  whose  genuine  lote  of  <^ld 
[English  liberty  ii^  as  bright  and  as  warm  as  that  wfakh 
glowed  in  the  bosom  of  a  Fox.  If  Sir  Francis  id  so  weak  anii 
belpless  that  he  cannot  walk  alone  ;  or  if  he  eannot  tell  t^e 
right  way  from  the  wrong,  without  a  constant  monitor  at'his 
aide^  he  woukl  have  found  in  the  gentleman  to  whom^we 
liave alluded,  a  counsellor,  equally  upright  and  wise,  a  man 
who  with  the  lively  simplicity  of  a  child  unites  the  most 
profound  reflection  and  the  most  comprehensive  views."  Bat 
"whatever  virtue  or  talent  any  persoti  .may  possess,  MriTboke 
seems  determined  that  no  man  but  himself  shall  possess  any 
inflacnce  over  the  mind  of  Sir  Francis.  All  his  art  is  em- 
ployed to  maintain  the  ascendant  whieh  he  has  gained ;  and 
to  preserve  the  pigeon  to  himself.-  The  disposition  of  Mr. 
Tooke  is  a  sort  of  chy mical  anomaly  which  has  no  known  affi- 
nities'with  ^ny  thing  else.  Thus  he  has  never  been^  able  to  act 
in  unison  with  any  party  in  the  statie,  whether  in,  or  out  of 
place.  His  promiscuous  abuse  of  the  whigs  as  well  as  of  ihe 
Tories  does  not  sprmg  from  any  nicer  or  more  dejicale  sense 
of.moral  obligation,  but  from  a  certain  constitutional  malig- 
nity and  perverseness  which  are  iiTcorporated  in  the  very 
identity  of  the  man.  If  ever  the  exterior  features  indicated 
the  interior  state  of  the  heart,  it  may  be  seen  in  his-  His 
countenance  is  a  clue  vo  his  disposition.  There  is  a  sort  o^f 
p  ookedness  in  the  voli  ion  of  the  man,  which  will  seldon  8uf«- 
fer  hmi  to  go  right  himself,  and  which  makes  him  delisht 
in  inducing  others  to  go  wrong.  As  far  as  Mr.  Tooke  nab 
acted  as  the  counsellor  of  Sir  Francis,  hjs  advice  has  had  no 
other  tendency  than  to  involve  him  in  ^rrof,  inconsistency. 
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Atid  disgrace.    After  having  so  seriously  injured  his  estalte  by 
his  prodigal  expenditure  in  his  two  former  elections  for  Mid- 
dlesex, Sir  Francis  might  with  only  common   discretion^  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  pdrliamentin  1806,  have  t^en  returned 
without  any  opposition.  But  this  was  the  very  moment  wHicti 
Mr.*  Tooke  adopted  for  making  his  pupil  declare  war  against 
the  whigs,  when  they  wished  to  serve  him,  a^  when  ihef 
might  have  served  him  most.     But  such  is  the  perverse  tura 
of  Mr.  Tooke's  mind,  that  he  prefers  the  injury  to  the  benefit 
.  of  his  friends ;  and  his  ingenuity  is  certainly  very  gre^atin  conr    * 
vincingthem  that  what  is  good  is  evil :  and  what  is  evil  is  good"* 
The   only   real  gTOund  of  complaint  which  Sir  Francif 
could  have  against   Mr.  Paul),  was   his  having  without  bis 
coDcurrence^announced  him  as  chairman  of  the  dinner  which 
'  was  to  be  celebrated  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  on  the  fir^ 
bf  May.     But  as  Mr.  Paull  had  seen  Sir  Francis  nt  Wini- 
bledon  on  the  preceding  Sunday,  and  as  Sir  Francis  had  theA 
been  as  warm  as  ever  in  h'lsprojeiud  willingness  to  promote  » 
ihe  election  of  Mr.  Paull,  how  could  Mr.  Paull  rationally  sup- 
pose    that  Sir  Francis   would  be  unwilling  to  refuse   such  k 
iririal  service  to  hii  friend  f   But  Mr.  Tooke  was  previously 
determined  that   it  Sir  Francis  were  elected  it  should  be 
without  any  conjunction  with  Mr.  Paull,  and  heoce  arose 
the  real  dissatisfaction  which  he  expressed  ir>  what  is  called^ 
bis  Gaterfello  letter  of  April  2yth.     On    Monday  the  47tli 
pf  April,  Lord  Cochrane  waited  on  Sir  Francis  at  Colonel 
Bosville's,  and  informed  him  that  if  he  did  not  mean  to  stand 
for  Westminster  he,lord  Cochrane,  intended  to  become  a  can- 
didate.    Sir  Francis  replied  that  he  meant  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  Westminster  or  with  parliament.     But  no  later 
than  the  ne^t  VVednesdAy  evening.  Sir  Francis"  declared  to 
Messrs.  Place  and  Adams,  that  if  the  citizens  of  Westmin- 
ster would  elect  him  their  representative,  he  would  accept 
the  situation. -rrHere   again    we  see  the  glaring  and  puerile 
inconsistency  of  the  man  !   With  respect  to  the  resolutions 
which  were  to  be  moved  at  Mr.  PaulTs  dinner  on  the  first  of 
May,  and  of  which  Sir  Francis  sent  his  brother  to  dtsclaim 
^11  knowletdge  or  participation,   it  is  certain  that  those  v^ry 
resolutions  had  been  sei  n  and  approved  by  Sir  Francis  on  the 
preceding  evening.  On  this  occasion  then,  thongh  we  are  as 
much  strangers  toMr. Paull  as  we  are  to  S)rFrancis,andthough 
we  in  some  measure  disapprove  the  political  sentiments  of  both, 
we  Diust  say  that  the  treatment  which  Mr.  Paull  experienced 
from  Sir  Francis  was  such  as  would  h^ive  excited  the  feeling  of 
resentment  in  a  temperaitient  much  less  irascible  thdn  that  of 
Mr.  Paull. ButMr.  Pauildid  riot  impose  any  moral  check  on 
(be intemperance  of  his  wrath^and  the  time  and  circumstances 
)D  yvbich  he  sent  a  chfillen^e  to  Six  Frupcis  ipefitour  ^imost  se- 
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teiily  of  reproof. — We  have  now  discharged  the  duty  wbick 
we  owed  io  the  pubjic  in  the  discussion  of  a  transaction 
%hich  has  so  strongly  inleresUd  attention  and  excited 
curiosity.  Without  any  predilection  for  either  of  the  dis- 
putants we  have  endeavoured  to  blame  where  blame  was 
que;  and  to  protect  the  innocent  from  unmerited  calumny 
and  abuse.  The  manner  in  which  Sir  Francis  was  returned 
fbr  WeslmiT^ster  would  have  been  glorious  indeed  if  the 
glory  bad  not  been  sullied  by  the  previous  want  of  energy, 
consistency  and  dignity  in  iiis  character.  Nor  do  we  think 
that  ihe  country  will  have  any  occasion  to  rejoice  at  his  ap- 

E ointment  till  he  has  learned  to  act  for  himself^to  have  a  will  of 
is  own,  and  to  shake  off  the  leading*string8  of  Mr.  Tooke, 
The  late  election  for  Westminster  did  much  more  honour 
to  the  electors  than  to  the  object  of  their  choice.  It  proved 
them  to  be  a  patriotic  and  disinterested  body^  who  supported  a 
candidate,  whom  they>  (though  perhaps  erroneoualy)  ap- 
proved^ without  any  corrupt  motives  or  sinister  expectations^ 
and  who  thus  set  a  great  example  to  the  people  of  that 
purity  of  electidn  which,jf  it  were  more  generally  practised^ 
would  be  attended  with  inestimable  benefit  to  the  constitution. 


,^BT.  IX. — jin  Historical  Apology /or  the  Irish  Catholics. 
JiyWiUiam  Parhdl,  E^q- .  Bvo.  5s.  pp.  147.     Harding, 
,     1*07.       ' 

wE  lure  always  happy  to  see  calumnies  refuted  by  facts, 
^nd  the  wanton^  the  ignorant  or  malicious  misrepresenta- 
tions of  party  corrected  by  the  impartial  statements  of 
.I^i^torical  truth.  This  has  been  ably  done  by  Mr.  Pamell 
in  behalf  of  his  majesty's  good  catholic  subjects  of  Ireland. 
Mfi.  Parnell  has  proved  irom  the  most  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence, that  the  rebellions  which  have  taken  place  in  Ireland, 
have  been  less  owing  to  catholic  bigotry,  than  to  poliHcal 
oppression  ;  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  catho- 
|ici«ai  itself,  when  not  goaded  by  persecution,  which  has 
any  tende,ncy  to  excite  disaffection,  even  to  a  protestant 
government,  or  to  endanger  Ihe  safety  of  a  protestant 
church.  The  nf^cessary  corollary  from  the  elaborate  induc- 
tions of  the  enlightened  author  is,  that  humanity,  justice, 
"toleration,  and  gentleness  lowards  the  catholics  of.  Ireland 
constitute  the  imperious  duty,  and  the  real  interest  of  the 
present  government*  We  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Parnell, 
that  all  religions,  when  neither  roused  by  opposition,  nor 
ifndei'cd  sore  by  fsritelty  and  oppression  ^  naturally  gravitft^e 
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ii)  a  state  of  indifference  and  rest.  Wlien  the  turbulent  ?n<l 
inquiet spirit  of  any  sect,  is  an  object  of  apprehension,  a 
wise  government  will  leave  it  to  itself;  or  will  rather  pa- 
tronize its  indolence  by  reward,  than  inflame  its  activity  bf 
punishment. 

One  very  strong  and   conclusive  proof  thai  political  op- 
pression, rather  than  popish    bigotry,'  was   the  principal  in- 
siigator  of  rebellion  in  Ireland  is,  that   when   the  Catholic 
religion  was  restored  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  rebellions   were 
as  frequent  as   before.     At  this  time,  the  very   chieftains, 
who  had  acknowledged  Henry's  supremacy  in  church   and 
state,  revolted  y^inst  the  most  zealous  friend   of  the  Ca- 
tholic religion.    The  truth  is,  that  political  grievances  arlone 
wilt  always,  on  an  ultimate  analysis,  be  found  to   have  bee* 
the  source  of  the  Irish  discontents.     Nor  have  such  discon- 
tents with  the  rebellions  which  they  haVe  occasioned,  ever 
been  produced  by  popish  superstition^  any  farther  than  that 
superstition  has  been  made  the  object  of  intolerance,  cru- 
elty, and  oppression.      But  intolerance,   cruelty,   and   op- 
pression, taking   any  other  direction,    would   have  had   the 
same  effect.     The  oppression  of  the  government,  therefore^ 
must  be  regarded  as  the  real  and  primary,  if  not  the  imine- 
diate  cause  of  all  the  insurrections  which  have   taken  place 
in  Ireland,  from  the  reformation  to  the  present  time.     In 
the  reign  of  Mary,  the  Irish   catholics  had   the  power  of 
.  retaliating  on  the  prote stants  tlie  persecution  which  they 
bad  experienced.   But  how  different  wa^heir  conduct !  and, 
even  in  these  days  of  light,  how  much  may  we  learn  from 
their  moderation  in  those  dftys  of  darkness  !  Not  one  real  and 
well-authenticated  instance  ot  religious  intolerance,  cruelly, 
or  oppression ,  can  be  adduced  against  the  Irish  Catholics 
in  the   plenitude   of  their   power,*  and    when   they   were 
smarting  under   the   late  ipjuries  which  had  been  inflictedl 
on  them  by  the  tyranny  of  protestant  domination.     Indeed^ 
as  the  author  remarks,  *  siich  was  the  general  spirit  of  tole- 
ration,  that  mi^ny  English  families,  friends   to  the   reforma- 
tion, took  ^efuge  in  Ireland,  and  there  enjo3'ed  their   opini- 
ons and  worship  without  molestation/     '  The  Irish  Romaa 
Catholics  are  the  only  sect  that  ever  resumed  power  without 
exercising  vengeance.'     Nothing  cafi  more  strongly  evince 
thfe  native  humanity  of  the  Irish,  than  the  spirit  of  clemency 
and  mildness  which  predominated  in  their  ancient  code.    N6  / 
capital    punishments   were  allowed  ;    and  the  shedding  of' 
blood  was  not  authorised  by  the  forms  of  law.     For  wheo 
'  Hugh  O'Neil.  (who  had  learned   the  custom   in   Eivs;land) 
ordered  Hugh  G a velock's  head  to  be  cut  off  for   informini; 
^l^aiiiftt  bim^  not  one  of  his  own  sul>jects  could   be  induced 
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io  act  as  the  executioner.  The  rapacity  and  injus^ic^^ 
ivhich  the  English  government^  for  several  centuries,  exer- 
cised against  the  Irish,  the  manner  in  which  that  govern- 
ment dispossessed  not  only  whole  fanii lies,  but  whole  pro- 
vinces or  their  property,  and  reduced  them  to  famine  and 
despair,  forai  altogether  a  mass  of  shade.  Which  obscures 
the  virtue  of  no  small  portion  of  our  history;  and,  whea 
yre  consider  the  many  amiable  and  generous  quaHties  of  the 
people,  \yho  were  the  objects  of  , this  continued  barbarity, 
anti  unremitting  spoliation,  we  cannot  but  the  more  deeply 
execrate  the  oppressors,  and  sympathize  with  the  oppres- 
sed. We  agree  with  the  admirable  writer  that  we  cannot 
see  even  a  dog  treated  with  barbarity,  without  feeling  an 
inclination  io  assist  hi  in.  Thj4  is  an  innate  principle  of  our 
nature,  by  which  a  compassionating  Provit^nce  impels  ua 
to  succour  the  distressed.  But  no  dog  ever  experienced 
from  the  most  savage  master,  such  a  complication  of  cru-i 
e\t\e»,  as  the  Irish,  in  different  periods  of  their  history,  have 
suffered  from  the  English  government.  i\nd  these  cruelties 
]iave  often  been  accompanied  with  the  breach  of  the  most 
aolemn  contracts,  and  with  every  violation  of  truth,  of  jus. 
'tice^  and  of  mercy,  which  has  been  at  any  time  practised 
by  those  who  most  despise  the  sympathies  of  humanity  and 
the  rules  of  moral  obligation.  The  book  before  ua  exhibits 
a  detailed  proof  of  these  assertions,  which  we  read  with 
equal  horror  and  surprize  ;  but,  as  we  have  lately  taken  up 
so  much  room  in  our  Review,  with  the  discussion  of  the 
Catholic  claims,  we  shall  make  no  extracts  from' the  pre* 
sent  publication.  We  do  not  however  scruple  to  affirm  thai 
from  this  work  of  Mr.  Parneli,  his  majesty*s  present  minis- 
ters have  much  to  learn,  which  might  reader  them  wiser 
both  in  theory  and  in  practice;  but  we  are  not  sanguine 
enough  to  expect  that  they  will  have  either  sufficient  do« 
cility  to  profit  by  the  lesson,  or  gratitude  to  acknowledge 
the  obligation.  To  endeavour  to  make  them  either  wiser  or 
better  by  instruction  or  reproof,  is  like  an  attempt  to  com- 
municate  sight  and  feeling  to  slocks  and  stones.  But  to 
those  who  have  eyes  to  see,  minds  to  understand,  and  hearts 
to  feel,  we  earnestly  recommend  the  perusal  of  the  present 
'  performance  ;  and  we  congratulate  the  Catholics  on  having 
found  so  clear^  intelligem>  and  dispasdionate  an  advocate 
as  Mr.  Parnelh 
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Aw.  X. — An  Ethiciil  Treatise  on  the  Passions,  /hurided  om 
the  Principles  ifwestigated  in  the  Philosophical  'Ireatisf. 
By  1\  Cogan,  M.  D.  6vo.'d«.  Bath.  Cadell  aud  Ds^^isb^ 
1807. 

THE  volume  before  us  is  the  continuation  of  a  Pbilosophi- 
cal  Treatise  on  the  Passioti^,  pubhshed  five  years  ago  by  the 
same  author,  «  With  this,  no  doubt,  our  readers  are  well  ac- 
quainted, an<1  will  bear  willing  testimony  to  the  perscivering 
industry  and  patience  of  investigation,  to  the  accuracy  of  di«- 
'  crimination,  'and  perspicuousness  of  arrangement^  which 
.characterized  that  work.  We  congratulate  tliem  on  the 
^ippearance  of  another  treatise,  which  does  eqtial  credit  to 
the  heart  and  understanding  of  its  author^  and  is  wett 
42alcuiated  to  supply  a  desideratum  in  moral  science,  bjr 
furnishing  a  profound  examination  of  this  most  interesUu^ 
sul^ect.  These  two  treatises  are,  however,  to  be  consideried 
only  as  introductory  to  a  more  practical,  and  therefore  a 
more  valuable  inquiry,  which  is  already  in  a  state  of  £ojr« 
^ardness. 

This  volume  contains  threedisquisitions,  the  first  of  which 
considers  the  beneficial  and  pernicious  agency  of  the  pas- 
sions; the  second  treats  of  the  intellectual  powers,  ^s  guides 
and  directors  in  the  pursuit  of  well  being,  and  the  \hird  cf 
the  nature  and  sources  of  well  being. 

The  author  gives  the  following  summary  of  the  fiubJecU 
considered  under  the  first  head  : 

*  ft  appears  from  the  extensive  survey  of  tKe  j^assioiw,  emotions, 
and  affections  which  has  been  takeci  in  the  course  of  our  investij^a- 
tions,  that  they  are  to  be  considered  as  particular  changes  produced 
in  oiir  sensations  and  dispositions,  in  consequi*«ce  of  certain  iwi- 
pressions  made  upon  the  mind,  either  by  the  operation  of  "external 
circumstances,  or  of  inward  suggestions^.  '11iei»e  changes  ptH)v« 
agreeable  or  painful,  according  to  their  nature,  according  to  lite 
character  of  the  exciting  cause,  or  the  ideas  we  have  of  fts  (]ua)<i« 
.ties;  and  according;  as  it  appears  adapted  or  repugnant  to  O'Ut 
natures.     When  these  sensations  are  powerfuJly  excited,    they  are. 

'  productive  of  external  signs,  correspondent  to  their  specitic  cha- 
racters, and  the  degrees  of  their  influence ;  and  thus  are  ihe}^  road^, 
mamfest-to  others.  These  external  tokens.are  also  correbpon<fent 
to  the  nature  of.  the  exciting  cause,  by  virtue  of  which  varioui 
useful  and  moral  purposes  may  be  answered. 

*  All  onr  passions,  affections,  a«d  emotions,  relate  to  things  whick 
appear  interesting  at  the  moment,  to  some  good  received,  in  exfxjc- 
tancy,  in  suspeiwe^lost ;  or,  to  evils  suffered*  committed,  apprehend- 
ed.    They  are  all  ex,ciied  by  different  modifications  of  love  or  ha* 
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fred  ;  and  how  v^r  ^  a  nous  i*nd  opposite  in  tbeir  natures,  ttiey  ^11 
acknowledge  \\u*  ci»»Mif»  of  well-being  for  their  common  pai^nt. 
The  transient  nature  of  the  passions  and  emotions  demonstrates  the 
irersatiltty  of  our  tempers,  the  imperfections,  uncertainty»  and  mu» 
tability  -of  our  state.  Tbr  prevalence  of  qfi'rctioMS,  the  degrees 
of  their  inienseiiess,  and  the  nature  of  their  objects,  manifest  the 
prevalence  of  dispoi>itiun  ;  stamp  innocence  or  gull t.  virtue  or  vice^ 
excellence  or  deformity,  aipon  the  human  character,  and  constitute 
ihe  permanent  happiness  or  misery  of  inan/ 

*•  When  apparent  gcod  is  to  be  pursued,  or  evil  to  be  avoided,  the 
passions  und  btrong  aiTections  are  roused  to  action.  Without  these, 
cool  and  uninfluential  approbation  or  disapprobation,  would  ac« 
company  the  contemplation  of  good  or  evil,  unattended  by  nfiental 
or  corporeal  exertions  to  appropriate  the  one,  or  escape  the  other  : 
without  these,  human  nature  wotdd  lose  its  character,  and  be  trans* 
muted  into  an  jnconceivable  species  of  being. 

*  The  passions  and  affections  therefore  codstityte  an  essential 
part  of  man.  Through  their  medium  ue  find  ourselves  connected 
with  every  object  around  us^  and  become  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  their  innocent  and  useful,  tbeir  pernicious  and  dangerous  qua* 
iities.  When  the  passions  and  affeetions  are  excited  by  proper  ob«  • 
jccts,  and  in  a  due  degree,  they  indicate  a  healthy  vigour  of  mind, 
which' spreads  its  benignant  influence  over  the  whole  system.  When 
they  are  improp<»rly  placed,  unduly  excite*!,  and  under  no  other  di- 
rection than  that  of  inordinate  selMove,  they  become  ih^  torments 
of  ourselves,  and  the  scourges  of  mankind/ 

Aoiopg  the  causes  of  the  irregularities  atrd  abuse  of  the 
passions  and  affections,  the  author  conBiders  chiefly  ignorance, 
ihc  inOuence  of  present  objects^  and  of  inordinate  selDovel 
Oneor  olhei-of  these  causes,  he  says,  has  operated  where- 
ver evil,  either  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  has  been  experi- 
enced, and  were-  these,  he  adds,  completely  .regulated  or 
subdued,  humaD  nature  would  have  little  to  apprehend  frooa 
any  other  principle  which  bypoihelic  aoti(»n$  may  have  sug- 
gested. 

*  It  m^st,  however,  be  confessed  that  in  the  infancy  of  our  na-  . 
ture,  mrnyof  theie  irretiularities  are  inevitable.  To  be  ignorant 
is  the  earliest  lot  of  humanity.  Eve'ry  individual  of  our  species  i» 
born  inio  a  world,  where  he  is  surrounded  by  an  infinite  multitude» 
and  an  infinite  diversity  oi  objects,  to  which  he  is  a  perfect  stranger  t 
lie  is  rendered  susceptible  of  impressions,  and  destined  to  feet  emo- 
tions, according  to  bis  ideas  of  the  reivpective  qualities  of  these 
objects,  which  must,  at  the  commencement,  be  crude  and  erroneous. 
An  accurate  knowledge  of  their  specific  powers,  is  only  to  be  ob- 
tained by  the  repeated  experience  of  ourselves  or  of  others* 
/Thus  is  every  particle  of  the  requisite  knowledge  a  distinct  ac- 
quirement. 

'  At  this  early  peiicd  of  our  existence,  the  different  passions  re#  ' 
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iembU  &e  antennae  of  feebk  insects,,  which  enaUe  tbem  to  feeV. 
their  tvay,  as  they  ve  creeping  over  ihe  surface  of  things,  by  means 
of  which  they  discover  what  is  pleasing  ancl  adapted  to  their  na* 
lures,  what  is  displeasing,  and  may  prove  injurious/ 

We  rather  wonder  at  the  admission  of  this  similitude  of 
the  anteni>dD,  whicb,  ih  our  opinion,  supply  no  analogy  to 
the  province  of  the  passions  in  man.  By  the  antennae,  the- 
author  says,  insects  discover  what  is  pleasing  and  adirpted 
to  their  natures,  what  is  displeasing,  and  may  prove  inju* 
rious.  Now,  according  to^his  own  account,  this  is  not  the 
case  with  the  passions  and  afTections,  which  are  no  infalli- 
ble guides  to  happiness,  or^to  what  is  strictly  adapted  to  our-^ 
natures ;  even  to  supply  the  como^ouest  wants  of  nature,  an 
experience  is  necessary  which  finds  no  analogy  in  the  instincts 
of  the  lower  orders  of  animals.  Acfcording  to  himself  like- 
wise, (p.  255.)  knowledge  ought  invariably  to  precede  the 
affections :  and.  the  (Passions  and  affections  are  unable  to 
discover  i^ny  truths.  They  are  disqualified  for  this  office,/ 
But*if  they  resemble  the  antennae  of  insects,  th^y  can  dis*. 
cover  what  is  pleasing  and  adapted  to  their  natures,  what  is 
displeasing  and  may  prove  injurious.  Is  not  this  the  disco* 
very  of  truth  ?  «.        . 

The  author  proceeds  in  his  second  disquisition  to  shew 
that  from  the  intellectual  powers  and  the  properties  peculicir 
to  each,  ample  provision  is  made  in  the  constitution  of  our 
nature  to  subdue  native  ignorance,  to  direct  our  affections 
towards  their  proper  objects,  to  protect  us  from  impending 
dangers  from  without,  and  to  coonterbalarice  any  perni- 
cious propensities  which  may  have  been  generated  in  our 
minds.  ^ 

*The  office  of  these  powers  is  to  instruct  us  in  the  knowledge  of  our- 
selves, our  real  wants  and  mental  resources  ;  and  of  the  existence, 
modes  of  existence,  characteristic  properties,  influence,connections  of 
every  thing  and  every  subject  with  which  we  may  have  any  concern  ; 
that  we  may  (discover  on  what  to  place  our  affections  ;  the  due  degree 
of  afllbction  that  each  particular  oBject  may  merit,  and  the  due  degree  . 
of  hatred  and  aversion  we  should  entertain  toward  those  causes  which 
endanger  odp  welfare;  that  we  may  be  able  to  select  the  proper  ob- 
jects of  our  choicest  affections,  the  indulgence  of  which  constitutes  so 
large  a  portioin  of  our  felicity  ;^  that  we  may  be  able  uniformly  to 
act  ill  such  a  manner  as  taprocui^p  to  ourselves,  and  communicate 
ti>  ethers, 'as  large  a  portion  o( good^  as  the  state  of  humanity  will 
admit,  and  escape  the  nuhiberlcss  ills  to  whiqh  U  is  expose^.  It  is 
alsor  their  oliice  to  pl^e  btefore  ais  the  line  ,of  conduct  must  pro-  , 
ductive  of  the  .grai^  desidefat^wn  happiness,  both  as  individuals, 
and  as  connected  and  social  beings;  and  render  the  mind  familiar 
CaiT.Kfiv.  Vol.  12.  October,  ltt07.  N 
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y^hh  $iich  motives  as  may  counteract  and  subdue  its  irregular  pi:ot 
pensities.  . 

-  **  preparatory  to  right  afiecttons  and  right  conduct  it  is  of  impor* 
tance,  hesa^s,  in  his  third  disquisition,  that  we  form)  just  ideas  of  thc^ 
nature  of  that  wellbeing  we  are  rendered  capable  of  enjpying,  an^ 
fts  various  sources^  aiid  also  of  the  miseries  to  which  we  lire  exposed 
arid  their  efficient  causes.  The  pleasurable  sensations  constituting 
the  wellbeing  of  man  may  be  comprised  under  the  following  classed: 

M.^'h  use  enjoyments  which  are  deemed  m^fely  sensual,  and  consist 
in  satisfying  our  natural  wants  and  in  the  gratif^CHtion  ol  o\ir  animal 
appetites.  2«  Those  which  administer  to  our  amusement,  and  ttU 
though  they  are  pleasing  to  some  of  our  organic  sensations,  are  yet 
of  a  more  refined  and  delicate  nature,  are  honoured  with  the  atten* 
tjoh  of  the  mental  powers,  and  have  the  denomination  of  taste.' 
3.  The  pleasant  state  of  mind  under  the  habitual  influence  of 
content^ment,  satisfaction  and  complacency;  which  demonstrates 
that ^  the  objects  pursilbd^  have  eventually  produced  the  desired  ef-" 
fects.  4.  The  attachments  or  affections  inspired  by  individual 
Objects,  in  which  we  .perceive  something  adapted  to  our  wishes,  or 
congenial  to  our  nature  ;  or  that  possess  peculiar  qualities  send  ext 
cellencies,  which  call  forth  our  blest  and  warmest  aflrections.  .<J 
Those  which  immediately  rVfer  to  the  loye  of  knowledge,  and  the 
pleksing  exertions  ot  our  intellectual  faculties,  according  to  the  «Ji« 
versity  of  their  powers;  and  which,  both  frcilm' the  more  exalted  ant) 
dignified  nature  of  the  employment,' have  acquired  the  title  of  intel* 
lectuai  enjoyments  ;  and,  6,  The  sublime  consolations  of  religion. 

*  The  miseries  we  are  lu  bhun,  consist  of  bodily  pains  and  uneatsi- 
ness;  restless  desires ;  and  various  inquietudes  of  mind, arising fronoi 
the  passions  and  wifections  of  aj.ger,  hatred,  envy,  sorrow,  fear,  rc« 
gret,  remorse,  &c.'  . 

In  these  few  pages  we  ha^e  presented  our  readers  with  a 
complete  view  of  our  author's  principles  in  his  ownlanguagej 
There  are  few  wh»  will  dissent  from  the  truth  of  his  obser- 
vations, or  the  general  accuracy  of  the  picture  he  has  givea 
of  the  natural  constitution  of  man.  Many,  however,  will  be 
inclined  to  carry  further  than  himself  iheir  ideas  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  those  irregularities  and  that  abuse  of  the  passions  and 
affections  which  he  describes,  when  they  consider  them  \n 
connection  with  the  necessary  circumstances  and  present 
condition  of  human  nature.  They  will  not  ^x.pres$  th^ 
same  degree  of  surprise  ut  whatmay  appear  to  higa  a  volun- 
tary continuance. in  error,  when  they  associate  in  their  minds 
the  manner  m  Which  knowledge  is  to  J^  acquired  with  the;^ 
situations  of  those  who  are  to  acquire  it,  the  impei-^iectioas  in- 
separable from  the  best  education,  and  the  almost  total  ineffi- 
cacy  of  education  on  the  experience  of  others,  in  comparisoo 
wilb  the  value  of  that  instructian  which  is  to  be  obtained  frorn 
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personal  experience.  When  they  allow  wilh  thjB  aotbor  that 
m  the  caV^f  of  life  ^many  imperfections  wiM  present  them- 
aetveg^'nlairy  exfiectations  must  prove  f^llaciotis,  many  caU 
oaktionB^^rrdneoud;  many  fruitless  essays  will  terminate  in 
SQvtow,  itexation  and  disappointment,  many  affection?  will 
he  wrong*  placed  until  our  failures  have  convinced  us  of  pre- 
cediiig  errors,  and  inspired  us  with  subsequent  caution,  un^ 
til  tbeeicperiments  which  have  been  made  of  the  variou* 
qualitiet)^  of  every  thing  connected  with  us,  shall  enable  usto 
discriminate  with  more  precision  and  choose  with  greater 
wifldoii»:'when  they  allow  these  to  be  the  necessary  conditions 
of  exislenee,  even  apder  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
ibey  will  rather  wonder  that  jso  much  happiness  exists,  than 
accuse  human  nature  as  if  it  were  inattentive  to  its  own  i.n* 
terestB*  TJiey  will  rejoice  that  the  greatmass  of  mankind 
who  are  excluded,  in  consequence  or  theijr  daily  wart  is  an  J 
daily  labours,  from  such  an  exercise  and  cultivation  of  their 
intellectual  powers  as  is  requisite  for  the  entire  regulation 
and  direction  of  tbeir  passions,  are  removed  by  the  sam^ 
causes  from  many  of  those  temptations  to  error^  and  those 
<  causes  destructive  of  happiness  wnich  operate  among  theii? 
more  refined  fellow  beings.  Allowing  the  truth  of  the 
Ibfinciples  established  by  the  author  with  regard  to  the  na- 
tereof  wellbeing^  they  will,  receive  pleasure  from^  discover** 
iogiithat,  independantly  of  the  high  cultivation  of  those 
powers  from  wbich  the  greater  part  of  mankind  is  necessarily 
shot  out,  they  can  nevertheless  attain  that  happiness  which  he 
baa  described  as  a  refined  sensation,  permanently  agreeable^ 
from  causes  in  which  the  mind  is  peculiarly  interested,  and 
«f  wbich  ituaiformly  approves:  that  if  they  are  de'barred  from^ 
tome  of  the  sources  of  enjoyment,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
jM^jutrementof  knowledge  in  its  more  ext^risive  significa^^ 
tion,  they,  perhaps, derive  from  the  gratifications  and  accom- 
modations of  iheir animal  nature,  from  certain  pleasures  and 
amiisen^ents,  from  the  cultivation  of  the  social  affections,  and 
the  hopes  and  consolations  of  religion,  more  pleasurable  sen* 
fLationseven  than  those  to  whom  they  are  accustomed  to  loot| 
^D  as  to  their  lituperiors  in  desert  and  happiness^ 
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Art-  'XX. -^The  present  State  of  Turkeys  or  a  JDeiteripium  of 
the  political,  civile  and  religioui  Cotutitutiomg  GaiiMb^ 
fnent,  and  Laws  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ;  the  FiHat9fiS§ 
Military  and  Naval  Establishments  ;\  the  State  of  Leamu^p 
and  of  the  Liberal  and  Mechahieat  Jrts;  tbiMamufsani 
I)omestic  Economy  of  ilie  Turks  and  other  Subjects  of  th^ 
Grand  Siguor,  £^c.  ^c.  Together  with  the  geogr4fpAUat» 
,  political,  and  civil  State  of  the  Frincipalitiet  qf  Moldavia 
and  ff^allachia.  From  Observations  made  during  a  JUsi- 
dence  of  fifteen  Years  in  Constantinople  and  tht  Turkish 
Provinces.  By  Thomas  Thornton^  Esq.  4io,\h  U.  boards* 
!Mawni'aD«  1807.         - 

^     THE  establishment  of  the  Turkish  power  in  Europe^ 
which  was  completed  by  the  taking  of  Constantiaople  by 
Mahomet  the  Second^  forms  a  memorable  strain  the  hittory 
of  the  world.  The  fir^t  consequence  of  that  occurrence  that 
forces  itself  upon  our  attention^  is  the  iioalextinction  of  the 
empire  of  Rome.     But  that  even^  was  only  of  nominal  iiiii?^ 
portance.    From  the  division  of  the  Boman  world  between* 
the  sons  of  Theodosius>  the  empire  of  the  East  subsisted  up* 
'  vards  of  one  thousand  years  in  a  state  of  premature  anii 
perpetual  decay.     Destitute  of  every  prinpiple  of  health  ancl 
yigoyr,  in  vain  attempting  to  conceal  its  weakness  fr^m  ita 
own  eyes  and  those  of  its  neighbours,  by  an  external  veil  of 
iBplendor,it  must  soon  have  fallen  under  its  own  weighty  evei^ 
without  the  additional  impulse    of   a  powerful   external 
<pause. '  Still  less  was  it  able  to  resist  the  Swarms  of  sava« 
ges,  equal  to  itself  in  numbers^  superior  in  valour,  and  into 
Ivhom  the  religion  of  Mahomet  pad  breathed  the  soul  of 
'    enthusiasm.    The  feeble  successors  of  Augustus  and  Con* 
istantine  were  already  confined  to  the  city  and  suburbs  of 
their  capital.     And  if  the  classic  Teader  laments- 4he  final 
blow  which  extinguished  the  tottering  fabric  of  their  empire,  ^ 
so  we    also  view  with   veneration   the  majestic  ruins  of 
$1  sacred  edifice,  and  sigh  when  the  hand  of  barbarism  level^ 
^hem  with  the  dust. 

But  Christianity  and  Europe  had  to  dread  more  solid  evils 
from  the  growing  magnitude  of  the  Ottoman  power.  The 
Turks  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  sup^irior  to  the  Christian 
xiatipns  in  the  arts  of  war.  The  sovereigns  of  Europe,  not 
yet  freed  from  the  encjroachment5.of^heir  feudal  v^ssals^and 
^  possessed  of  dominions  comparatively  insignificant,  were 
unnbje  singly,  and  wer.e  prevented  by  jealousy  frop  uniting, 
to  lepel  the  irruptions  of  a  people  but  lately  emeraed  from  in- 
fancy <  urged  on  by  fanaticism,  and  flashed  with  trninterrupte4 
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tfuoee^.    ,Butin  tbe'fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  when 
tbj^  sultans  had  attained  the  zenith  of  their  greatness^  the  . 
MDse  of  danger^,  or  the  operation  of  natural  and  moral  causes 
^  vvhich  it' is  not  jnow  our  business  to  investigate^  coni^pired 
^  jrou^  Europe  from  the  lethargy  in  which  she  had  slept 
through  ten  centuries  of  darkness;  the  regeneration  of  letters 
jrapidly  advaaced,  and  the  electric  flame  of  genius  and  liberty 
.was  .communicated  with  a  shock  that  vibrated  through  £u^ 
xc^e,     BuLt  for  the  seasonable  progress  of  the  human  mind^ 
we  mj^ht  now  Itave  i»een  the  slaves  of  the  crescent  and  thd 
•Koran ;  the  secret  but  powerfulinflu^nce  of  reviving,  know- 
ledge opposed  the  first  effe<:tual  barrier  to  the  fanatic  and 
ignojraQt  Mussulmen^  and  effected  what  the  power  of  the 
tword  alone  could  not  have  accomplished.     The  Turkisfai 
empire  b^  now  ran  the  usual  round  of  splendour^  d«ge«*   ' 
•eracy^    and  decay*      In  barbaric  magnificence^  aiid  in  , 
)>rtmitjve  ignorance^  the  sultans  reigned  in  the  city  o£Con« 
-fftantine^  a^d  retained  during  two  hundred  years  the  reality 
or  app^aranoe  of  ubdiminished  greatness.    At  the  beginning 
oi  the  isevenleenth  century^  the  genius  of  Peter,  or  of  the 
.wife^of  Peter^  displayed  ^q  Europe  at  th^  peace  of  Prutb^the 
Mill  weakn^^  of  their  empire;  but  they  still  reposed  lInde^the 
fifpteelioo  of  their  past  greatness,  till  the  arms  of  the  ^idtori* 
4>tts  Ca^erine  shook  the  baseless  fabric  almost  to  dissolution^ 
Md  <^  own  eyes  will  most  probably  witness  their  final  ex<» 
ipttjsioi^  from  IM  country  and  community  of  Europe. 
, .  It  may^a^m  somewhat  singular  that  no  historian  should 
IftUve  arisen  to  commemorate  the  exploits  of  a  nation  jwbich' 
.^tas  acted  so  coDspicuoas  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  moderti 
world.    Aoiottg  the  Oriental  naUons  themselves,  the  Otto- 
mans, have  eveir  been  distinguished  for  their  inattention  to 
literatiire.    Some  of  the  dynasties  of  the  east  have  shone  aa 
4he  protectors  and  encouragers  of  science  and  learning ;  but 
^yea  in  th^r  most  enlightened  periods,  the  art  and  merit  of 
jbi<torical  .Gompositions  has  been  a  stranger  to  them.    While 
the  abatraot  sciences  of  the  Grecian  sages,  their  ^athema* 
iics,  astconomy  and  physics,  were  translated  and    illus* 
trated  in  the  Arabic  language  under  the  auspices  of  the  ca- 
.  lipbs  of  Bagdad,  not  a  single  orator  or  historian  was  taught 
la  speafc  the  language  of  the  Saracens..    The  philosophers  of 
Athens  enjoyed  the  blessings,  and  asserted  the  rights  of  civil 
And  religious  liberty.      Their  moral  and  political  writings 
'might  have  gradually  unlocked  the  fetters  of  Eastern  despo** 
lism,  diffused  a  liberal  spi»t  of  enquiry  and  toleration » and 
encouraged  theAsiatic  sages  to  suspect,  that  their  prophet  was. 
AQ  impo&torand  their  saltan  a  tyrant.    Destitute  of  correct 
4ii»te>  fnd^of  thai  chastised  dignity  of  style  and  sentiment 
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which  are  necessary  to  the  majesty  of  history,  the  Orientate 
never  rise  beyond  an  historical  narration^  and  in  a  meridian 
where  (ruth  is  dangerous  and  flattery  a  weed  of  indigenous 
growth,  where  it  would  be  treason  to  investigate  thi  character* 
or  to  expose  the  failings  of  sovereigns  and  niinisters,even  xXith 
narratives  are  little  more  than  a  legend  or  a  panegyric. 

It  is  from  the  native  historian  that  the  best  estimate  call 
*be  formed  of  the  character,  manners,  and  genius  of  a  aatrion* 
As  this  source  of  information  is  wanting  in  the  present  in* 
stance,  the  inquisitive  reader  must  be  content  with  the  report* 
of  travellers.  Considering  the  numbers  of  European  who 
have  explored  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Seignior^  we  are 
•nrprized  at  the  insufficiency  of  their  accounts,  and  it  would 
seem  that  they  had  followed  only  to  contradict  the  statements 
of  each  other.  The  travels  of  Sandys,  who  visited  CoftstaiK. 
kinople  in  the  reigo  of  James  I.,  are  confined  to,  the  librae 
ries  of  colleges,  and  other  depositaries  of  rusty  folios*  The 
Latin  journal  of  Busbequiu8>  who  attended  the  ambassad  off 
pf  the  court  of  Vienna  tpSolyman  the  Magnificent,haS'iio{t,  we 
beUeve,  been  translated  into  our  language.  It  is  in  many 
respects  a  valuable  and  authentic  document;  but  the  OttD^ 
nan  greatness  was  then  at  its  highest  pitch  of  el«Vationr,'ati4  / 
would  now  present,  after  two  centuries  and  ahalf  of  deg<tMf> 
racy,  an  appearance  widely  dissimilar,  N^rcoi))d'tbe'Oteeirva<k> 
tion  of  one  who  never  quieted  the  train  of  an  aiUbasdadori'kt 
sufficiently  exten»ive  to  gratify  a  minute  inquirer.  'Deader 
irins  Cantemir,  elected  prince  of  Moldavia  iji  il?18^ 
composed  a  history  of  the  growth  and  decay  of  th^ 
Ottoman  empire,which, from  the  peculiar  opportunities  bc^en*- 
joyed,  contains,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Thornton  (atW  w^ 
consider  Mr.  Thorn  ton  an  unexceptionable  jnd^e)  tjbe  most 
authentic  information.  Lady  Mary  Montagu,  whose  jonr^ 
ney  was  undertaken  about  the  last  mentioned  period,  he  also 
defends  fromtbe  imputations  of  levity  or  falsehood^which  have 
been  so  universally  ascribed  to  her.  Her  narrativ^^has  beei^ 
considered  to  contain  at  least  as  large  a  portion  of  romance 
as  of  truth,  to  be  a  sort  of  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 
built  upon  a  slight  foundation  of  reality*  But  the  gallantry 
ut  conviction  of  Mr.  Thornton  defends  her  unequivo(:alIy 
'  irom  the  charge  of  exaggeration,  even  in  hef  most  animated 
descriptions  of  Oriental  luxury,  which  he  avers,  from  the 
frequent  testimony  of  his  own  eyes,  to  be  minutely  eon* 
formable  to  facts^  (p.  S65*)-  To  De  Tott  also  he  allows  more 
credit  than  that  writer  has  usually  had  the  fortune  to  obtain. 
But  the  statements  of  the  baron  must  always  be  received 
with  caution  ;  he  was  a  superficial  observer,  though  with  the 
irery  best  opportufiitiea  of  observationi   and  be  wrote  bis 
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Memoirs  under  the  influence' of  prejudioe;  it  was  his  igno- 
bier  aim  to  adiiise  and  astonish^  ralher  than  to  instruct  hia 
reader,  and  a  jest  or  a  good  story  is  ever  a  sufficient  induce* 
ment  with  him  to  conceal,  or  pervert  the  truth.  The  cheva* 
lier  d'Ohsson  has  greater  claims  to  our  attention.  Born  in 
Armenia^  a  Christian  subject  of  the  Grand  Seignior^  he  may 
almost  be  considered  as  a  native  writer.  In  his  'TaBleau 
general  fie  r£mpire  Qttoman'  is  to  be  found  a  copious  fund 
pf  correct |ind  valuable  knowledge;  but  his  observation  was 
cramped  and  his  notions  narrowed  by  habitual  slavery^  and 
by  the  r^everential  awe  with  which  he  had  been  accus* 
tomed  from  infancy  to  contemplate  his  Mahometan  mastors, 
<Th6  respective  merits  of  the  oiher  authors  of  Turkish  travels^ 
from  LeuoclavinsyRyoaut^and  Tournefort,  tOxLord  Sandwich^ 
Dr.  Wittman,  Datlaway^  Poquueville^  Olivier,  Griffiths,  and 
lotiters  of  inferior  note,  it  would  be  tedious  to  discriminate.  . 
THe  tour  of  the  latter*  gentleman  was  published  and  noticed 
i)^  iis  aboQt  two  years  ago,  and  we  are  flattered  tafind  the 
bpinibjl'of  a  gentleman  who  has  resided  so  long  in  Turkey  as 
'Mn  Thornton,,  coinciding  w4th  our  own*  as  to  the  value  of 
the  obsecvaXion's  of  Dr.  Griffiths.  That  gentleman,  in  order 
.io  obtain  .a  knowledge  of  genuine  Turkish  manners,  tra* 
.veiled  in  the  character  of. a  Greek.  He  complains  of  uniforni 
incivility  and  ill  treatment  ■;  but  surely  with  Jittle  jui^tice 
f  iiftce  he  f  ciiose  to  assume  a  character,)  says  Mr.  f.  as  little 
jretpectable  as  a  w^mdarmg  Jew  in  our  country. 

.  We  mustxeserve  a  word  or  two  for  Mr.  Eton^  a  gentleman 
«rho  has  gained  a  great  share  of  undeserved  credit,  and 
/whcwe  authority  has  for  Home  time  been  considered  as  dictator 
rial  in  Turkish  matters.  His '  Survey  of  the  Turkish  Empire/ 
has  ever  appeared  to  us  in  its  proper  light,  as  a  Com* 
pound,  where  much  ignorance  is  mixed  with  more  prejudice* 
Of  the  latter  quality,  a  considerable  portion  has  always 
Jbeen  allowed  to  him  even  by  bis  admirers.  He  wrote  almost 
with  professed  partiality,  to  gratify  and  serve  his  patroness, 
the  empress  Catharine,  in  whose  service  he  was  engaged. 
But  from  his  long  residence  in  the  Country,  it  was  fairly  pre* 
sumed  that  he  had  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the;  ' 
people  whom  he  described.  His  ignorance  in  many  instances, 
and  the  iasofficieocy  or  corruption  of  the  sources  from  whence 
he  drew  bis  knowledge  in  othersy  are  ably  and  unanswerably 
proved  by  Mr.Thornton.  We  select  one  inst^^nce,  which  also 
furnishes  acurious  sp^cimeo  of  literary  forgery ,and  we  regret   « 


*  See  Crit.  Rev.  September,  1 805.    Vol.  6 .  p.  13. 
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jtliat  Mr.  T.,  instead  of  a  dark  and  unintelligible  allusioii^ 
.  fbould  not  have  exposed  the  real  naipe  of  the  impostors. 


,.  ^  I  have  quoted  the  precise  words  with  which  Mr.  Eton  pre.« 
faces  His  estimate  of  the  military  Force  of  the  Turks;  I  have 
liowever  discovered  with  no  small  degree  of  surprize,  that  the 
estimate  itself  is  (with  the  addition  indeed  of  35  men  to  every 
four  companies)  a  copy  of  a  schedule  which  was  published  in  a  work 
entlitled /'  The  present  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  translated 
from  the  French  manuscript  of  Elias  Habesci,  many  years  resi« 
dent  at  Constantinople -in  the  service  of  the  Grand  Signor 
liondon,  178^.*'  Now  who  is  Elias  Habesci,  on  whose  laboai^ 
•Mr.  £t6n  founds  his  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  <the  public?  An 
jgnorant  impostor,  who  calls  himself  a  Greek,  and  yet  pretends 
to  have  written  bis  work  ori^nally  in  the  Arabic  language  fprdacei^ 
]y.  iv.) ;  who  abuses  the  nation  to  which  he  pretends  |e  belpitg, 
and  even  dares  to  say  (p.  367.)  that  *'  ihcir  priesfs  are  the  n\^ 
eihomnable.  race  of  men  upon  earth  C  an  idea  which  perhaps  was 
never  conceived,  and  certainly  was  never  expressed  ^y  a  Greek 
of  Constautipople.  But  this  pseudo-greek  betrays  "himself  by  )x\» 
language;  he  compares  the'Porte  to  Westminster- Hal  I, ^f^nd  fells  «\is 
that  the  Bosphorus  is  somewhat  broiler  than  the  lliaines  at  London 
(p.  ^54).  His  ignorance  is  unparalleled :  He  says  (p.  422,)  the  city 
of  Constantinople  has  Moldavia  for  its  boundary  to  the'  north ;  the 
Hellespont  and  the  Black  Sea  on  the  east;  Bulgaria  and  part  oT 
Irfacedonia  on  the  we^t;  the  i£geen  Sea  on  the  south/'  It  would 
be  an  insult  to  common  sense  to  make  further  extracts  from  $trt% 
a  work,  and  I  even  feel  it  necessary  by  way  of  «pok>gy  to  exptain, 
}n  some  degree,  the  motives  which  haw  induced  roe  to  draw  such 
a  wretched  performance  from  the  obscurity  ihIq  which  it  seems  to 
have  fallen  immediately  on  its  publication*  '  I  have  discovered  ihe, 
iautkor  by  the  internal  evidence  of  the  book  itself :  but  to  name  bint 
would  be  to  hold  him  up  not  only  to  general  contempt,  but  to  general 
Indignation ;  for  the  -book  is  the  work  of  an  assassin,  .who  from  hi» 
dark  retreat  has  directed  hi^  envenomed  shafts  against  private 
reputation  and  the  peace  of  domestic  life.  I  do  not  howe^r  extend 
this  censure  to  the  author  of  anothcc^  publication  under  the  name  of 
Elias  Habesci^  printed  at  Calcutta ;  a  chaos  of  absurdities,  which, 
to  the  disgrace  of  the  English  name  in  India,  is  dedicated,  by 
permission^  ^&^*'l  Cornwallis.  This  author  confesses  that  lits  real 
name^  is  nojp£lia$  Habesci^  which  he  says  is  ah  enigma  (though 
probably  he*^ means  an  anagram)  on  Sahib-ei^Sicia,  v/h\ch  \n  the 
Arabic  language^  he  tells  us,  means  friend  of  the  unfortunate^  but 
I  believe  we  need  not  seek  for  its  derivation  <n  the  Arabic  language  ; 
tilias  A.  B.C.  is  the  ridiculous  conceit  which  has  seduced  this 
**  par  nobile  fratrum"  into  the  unbecoming  practices  which  X 
earnestly  desire  they 'may  now  repent  of.! 

V 

Mr.  Thornton  takes  some  pains  to  confute  the  apinions  of 
Mr.  Eton  and  Volneyj  i^at  the  Turkish  power  must  sooa 
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Amk  under  that  oF  Hu^sla,  nnd  that  such  an  event  ^1)1  fa^ 
great]y  to.the  mofal  aii(l  poliiical  advantage  of  Europe  ao4 
of  iBtM^bind.  Some  spHd  and  ingenious  reasoning  is  tlKowm 
avay  09  this  subjecti.  He  fpiesees  tiie  return  of  niniversal  i>Ar« 
.^aHsm^^d.tfae  triumph,  of  the.  grossest  superstitbon^from^iic 
too  gijeal  it} crease  of  tb«^  Russian  power,  fiut  that  pt^wdr  » 
*iio  ioiig^r-^iurmidabie.  Her  late  oontestiWtth  France  haitom 
«wdy  4he  ie\{  dial  concealed  her  real  wea(cne^)s:  witboul  th^ 
coTntiHtirfce^bfone  far  more  mighty  than  herself,  she  vw)irld  ii 
Vain  attempt  to  possess  herself  (3f  a  single  Turkish  pto^fncej  ' 
and  the  sovereign  who  can  ^command  the  spirit,  resdujT^e^ 
and  genius  of  France,  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  traiiii* 
Atlantic  possessions  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  hardy  valoiic 
of  Switzerland,  the  peisevieringinduslry^of  the  Hollanders, 
the  fertile  regions  of  Italy,  and  the  numerous  'populaticia 
Qf  Germany,  can  bayelittie  to  fear  fropa^the.  ^m^na^oh^of 
tbe  Russian  deserts.  tj  : 

After  a  preface  of  most  unnecessary  lengtnyrin  wh|<;li,thd 
liathor  labours  to  controvert  che  calamr|i^s  passed,  ou  ^he 
English  nation  and  several  respectable  individuals,  by  oiie  I)r« 
'PQUj^ueville,  an  impertinent  Fi'enchman,  calumnies  so  egr©- 
;gi9us{y. absurd,  that  aLdozeh  quarto  pages  of  raiioci nation^ aie 
jEQisf  ri^bly  bestowed  on  Iheir  confutation,  the  firstchap^r  jooii;- 
tains  a  general  and  comprrehenslve  view  of  the  national  cfejij. 
cacter  of  the  Turks*  and  of  the  state^of  civilization,  literature 
eqd  M^^  arts  in  theii:  Country/  It  has  been  the  author's  de;- 
sign^  ^ndhe  appears  to  u^^to  have,  accpmplished  his  desigo, 
to  reoi^ncile  the  connjcling  ppiqip^n^  that  have  been  forme^* 
mni  to  represent  the^^'eo.pfe  b^  is  describing  in  tlie-ir  U:ue  cxi- 
,^rs^  uo^iQctjured  bjf, prejudice  or  partiality.. 

..  *  The  <;liaracter  of  the  Turks,  (we  quote  liis  ppetiing  paragrtpii) 
•s  it  has  been  observed  in  different  points  of  view,  Fias.  been  eith«r 
held  up  to  admiration)  abd  ss  an  example  to  surrounding  naCiv^a^ 
or  represented  as  an  incongruous  mixture  x>f  saya)ge  barbariQ^  au'd 
effeminate  luxury.  We  have  been  called  upon  to  Emulate  tbeir 
■military  virtues,  and  to  c!opy  tbMtiin  their  admifiistratfea^fjtiydce; 
i»c  have  also  been  directed  to  abhor  their  undistinguisbing  severity, 
or  to  ridicule  their  efforts  for  -opposing  theiT  ^lemies.  Their 
-government  has  been  envied  by  Christian  mmiarchs,  as  tending  ^ 
its  object  with  the  fewest  impediments,  and  the  least.  oblfi|uity'; 
and  it  has  beeu  decried. by  f>hilo8ophcrs9  as  the  birute  exerti<i)&  0i 
4inorganized  power. '  .         , 

Again: 

*.  The  Ra^'onai  character  of  the  Turks  isindeecT  a  comi^^sitiow  of 
COQiradic^ry  .{(QaUties.    We  £nd   them  brave.^  and  pusiihntiuua* 
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'good  and  ferocious  *  firm  and  weak  ;  active  and  indolent  \  pftssin|; 
&<*ln  austetf'e  devotion  to  disgusting  obs^cenity,  from  /noral  8ev«nty 
to  gross  sensuality  ;  fastidiously  delicate  aind  coarsely  voluptuous; 
-seated  on  a  cekfstiai  bed  and  preying  oli  garbaig^.  The  greAt  afe 
^sernatejy  b«iughty  and  humble;  arrogant  and  crii^ii^;  liberil 
«nd  sordid  ;  and  in  genera) « it  mu^t  he  confessed,  that  Iht  qualities 
"wbich  least  deserve  our  approbation  are  the  toost  pr^ominanf* 
On  comparing  the^r  limited  acquirements  witb  the  learning  of  the 
Christian  nations  of  Europe,  we  are  surpiised  at  their  ignorance: 
l>ut  we  must  allow  that  they  have  just  and  clear  ideas  of  whatever 
falls  within  the  contracted  sphere  of  their  observation.  What 
vould  become  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  if,  in  imitation  of 
the  Turkish  government,  the  highest  offices  in  the  state  were  filled 
by  men  taken  from  the  lowest  rank  in  society,  and  linprepared  bjr 
^education  or  habit  to  discharge  their  importaut  duties  Y 

That  the  arts  and  sciences  are  at  alow  ebb,  is  anques* 
tionabieJ^  and  from  the  total  want  of  theoretical  or  specula- 
tive knowledge,  they  must  ever  remain  so.  But  it  is  absurd  to 
deduce,  as  marty  have  done,  a  notion  of  the  incapacity  of  the 
Turks  for  instruction,  from  the  imperfection  of  their  know- 
ledge. If  we  find  a  skilful  mason»  and  many  are  to  be  found 
'  Tfvt  Constantinople,  can  we  suppose  that  he  would  execute  the 
plan^of  genius  with  more  difficulty  than  the  rude  concep* 
lioiis  of  ignorant  caprice?  If  the  mariner  have  the  courage 
and  the  skill  toconduct  his  vessel  through  the  dangers  of 
navigation,  by  the  mere  information  of  his  senses,  wotild 
he  become  less  capable,  if  bis  efforts  were  aided  by  princi- 
ple, aqd  directed  by  science  \  If  the  mejchanic,  with  a 
rude  itistrumerit,  can  fashion  matter  so  as  to  answer  useful 
purposes,  would 'he  relax  in  his  ingenuity,  if  the  difficulties 
of  labour  were  removed  by  better-adapted  methods  ? 

From  the  rajjid  but  accurate  survey,  which  i^  heire  given 
of  the  institutions  existing  among  the  Turks,  it  is  evident 
ihat,  though  there  is  muth  to  improve,  there  is  nothing  to 
cr^te.  The  arts,  the  establishments,  the  knowledge,  all 
that  influeuces  a  nation's  happiness,  is  to  be  found  in  Turkey^ 
though  in  a  state  that  admits  of  .great  amelioration.  The 
arts,  for  instance,  from  the  ignorance  or  neglect  of 
fcienlific  principles,  are  degraded  into  mere  mechanical 
trades.  The  builder  and  the  architect,  the  carver  and  the 
statuary  are  united  in  the  sanie  person.  Surgery,  from  want 
of  science,  of  skill,  or  of  instruments,  is  i-^Se  in  the  cx*f 
treme,  and  its  practice,  as  was  formerly  the  mode  in  ihia 
country^  is  still  united  with  the  less  dignified  occupatioo 
of  a  barber* 

We  would  pot  make  any  insinuation  to  the  prejudice  of 
i|)ie  healing  ari,  but  it  may  seem  sttaoge  that  the  preva^ 
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Imeeof  diseases  is  every  where  in  proportion  to  the  cid* 
vancement  of  medicai  knowledge.-  'Nor  is  It  easy  lin  thi^. 
at  in  many  other  cases^  to  discriminate  between  cause  and 
eifeet.  In  London,  where  that  science  has  attained  the 
highest  point  of  perfectiou,  mankind  is  afflicted  yith  hu-p 
Inerous  majadies.  which  ar^  unk'npwn  at  Constant! nople, 
where  it  is  in  its  infancy,  while  the  natives  of  T^ew^  Zealand 
are  ignorant  ahke  of  (i^edicine  aqcjdisejas^, '^     .       ,    ./ 

In  the  numerous  hpspij^k^and^i^P^ps^n^^f^^ 
reilief  of  the  diseased  poor  in,  this  mel^iiopoji^^,(i('  i;s  t|^e^  g^^ri^ 
^^m,;irkamong  ttiemediip^  attend^nl^)i§ttiieip$|ii(ejQts  Me  io^ 
ffOLfiableof  medic4nqs,,^i)fl  thMiiJ^is^peqes^liry  tpjpnixw'ilh  (bei# 
pVe^riptioo3  ^owe  «r\pai$itajble>agriedieiii  ^f  Mc^tiveima:^ 
tuj:e>.  tjo  <oon^e  the  <€itptti^ce  of.:dl^iigSf«wiihia  rea$dim|)l« 
limii^^.j  We  jcecommeod  tfieifbiiowmg^  anecdote  to  t/keli 
»Uetttiot\;:.  .    •»*•  •it'--.'     -^  ^  ..'\^'  •• -.t-       ■    ".■':* 


.11 1. 


*.:  <Th^  bkfttihadce,  acconling  to  De  Tott,  eti^en  into  AbTutladl 
^arm^co^m.  A  pasha  had  honoured  an  EuropeHn  raercfaant  with  bi$ 
ivtisnalte  friendship)  :  the  merchant  had  a  fit  of  the  ^out  ;  the  pOik^ 
bttd  tfiudied  alHttephj/sic,  and  desirous  of  curfyighis  f^ietid^  directed 
tiiTfirof^bii  dbmeiitics  to  give  him  fifty  blows  on  the  sof^s  of  his  feet. 
The  rtierchafhf 5  though  he  would  wiilingly  have  dispensed  with  tfa^ 
administration  of  the  medicine, /owndt/  deserviiig  praiic^tiiz  h  soon 
effected  a  ^perfect  cure/  t'J- 

»'The  cohstitution  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is   iiea^pd  i>j 
Mr.  T.  in  the  third  chapter  with  much  perspicuity.  ']    ' 

*"•  Th^  Ottoman  empire  is  governed  byacodeof  Jaw3caile(|*  nlfeJ^ 
Ftmnded  on  the  precepts  of  the  koran^  the  oral  laws  of  the  prophet* 
Itis  usages  or  his  opiaions ;  -together  with-  the  sentepces.aijid  dcfisions 
of  the  early  caliphs,  and  the  doctors  of  .the". first  ages!  of  Islafnis«i» 
This  code  is  a  general  collection  of  law;s  renting  tp  religious,  civiL 
erimiOal,  political,  andmilitAry  affairs;  all  equally  respected,  as 
oeing  theocratical,  canonical,  «nd  immutable;  (hough  .obligatory 
in  different  degrees,  according;  to  the  authority. which  accomp^niet 
each  precept.  In  some  instances  it  imposes  a  duty  of  eternal  obligation 
as  being  a  transcript  of  the  divine  will,  extracted  from  the  regifteri 
of  heaven,  and  revealed  to  Mahomet :  in  othiTs  ii  invitiejs  to  an  imir 
iation  of  the  great  apostle  in  his  life  and  conduct.  To  slight  the  ex- 
ample is  indeed  blameable,  but  does  not  entail  upon  the  delinquent 
the  imputation  or  penalty  of  guilt ;  and  a  stili  inferior  authority  ac- 
companies the  decisions  of  doctors  on  questions,  which  hate  arisen 
since  the  death  of  the  prophet.  This  sacred  deposit  is  confided  to  ikc 
BuUan  in  his  character  of  caliph  and  chief  man  ;  and  lie  is  invested 
%ith  the  sovereign  executive  command.  On  matters  unforeseen,  or 
lloprovided  for  by  th^  first  promulgators  of  the4«ty,  liiesuitan  pro* 
pottnc«h  as  the  int^st  of  religion,  and  the  ad  yuiuii^cyn honour  af 
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$tate  require.  These  imperiiil  deer ee&  (^  Hatt^i/<  Men/;)  consMered 
'as  emanations  from  human  authority,  are  susceptible  of  modificatiorv 
or  Qven  of  abolition,  and  remain  in  force  pnJy  during  the  pleasure  of  th« 
sukaa  or  his  successors.  They  cannot  however  be  revoked  ariDi« 
milled  oh  slight  grounds,  or  without  sufficient  reason;  for  it  is 
believed  by  the  multitude  that  what  is  said  or  done  by  the  sultans  i» 
lo^m,  as  not  to  be  retracted  on  any  human  account/   ,      '"' 

•At  court,  wbeft  mention  is  made  of  the  sultan,  the  appellatioii 
9^alem-pemah  (refuge  of  the  world)  1»  usually  added  to  his  title  of 
p0dishttk,  or  emperor.  His  loftiest  title,  and  the  most  esteemed*^ 
because  given  toiiim  by  the  kings  of  Persia,  is  zil-ullak  (^shadow  ot 
God);  and  the  one  the  most  remote  from  our  manners,  thou^ 
common  among  a^l  ranks  of  his  subjects,  is  kmkiar  (iht  mail* 
•layer) ;  which  is  gvvon  to  him,  not,  as  has  been  asserted, « beeausto 
\*  in  the  legblar  jadministvation  of  government,^  he'  exe^^lttii 
criminal  justice  £y At»ue^,  without  processor  formality,''  bttt^be^ 
cause  the  law  has  invested  him  alone  .vith  absolute  power  over 
the  lives  of  his  subjects.  The  Turkish  casuists  indeed  ti^ribttfe;'  to 
the  emperor  a  chat a.cier  of  holiness,  which  no  immoral  cond(UOf. 
can  destroy.;  and  as  he  is  supj)osed  j^o  perform  many.aciioiia 
by  divine  irapuli>e,  of  which  the  reasons  or  motives  are  ii)^i;at$hto 
to  human  wisdom,  tliey  allow  that  he  may  kill  faMrieen  p^rs^ns 
every  day,  without  assigning  a  cause,  or  without  imputation  of  ty*. 
ranny.  Death  by  his  hand,  or  by  his  order,  if  submitted  to  without 
resistance,  confers  martyrdom  ;  and  some,  after  passing  iheif  Ijvea 
in  his  service^  are  reported  to  have  aspired  to  the  honour  of  such 

•  consummation,  as  a  title  tp, eternal  fejicityl.  His^  power,. in  the 
opinion  of  their  most  learned  civilians^  is  restricted  only  in  the  ol^t^ 
servance  di  the  religious  insfitutions ;  for  in  civil  and  political 
matters,^ the  law  adniits  such  a  latitude  of  interpretation,  thatjiis 
will  aloiieis  sovereign,  and  is  subject  neither  to  contr^ul  nor  ce% 
fure.  ■       /      '        ' 

•  *  The  sultan  Is  the  universal  proprietor  of  all  the  immpva,h& 
wealth  in  the  empire,  except  the  funds  destined  to  pious  purposes* 
He  is  htJwcver  restrained,  both  by  law  and  custom,  in  the  exercise  of 
thisrightov^r  the  property  of  subjects  not-Hnmediately  employed 
in  the  service  of  government,  and  it  is  only  in  default  of  natwrai 
Jieirs  that  such  property  lapses  to  the  crown.' 

Thus  the  government  is  a  pure  despotism,  wilhout  either 
jftti  aristocracy,  an  hierarchy,  or  comraons,  possessed  of  paweF 
to  counterbalantje  that  of  the  throne.  The  only  privileged 
Itody  is  the  ulema,oxi  order  of  men,  who  rule,  not  so  much  by 
coDstitutional  right,  as  by  the  infiuenqe  which  their  leiirping> 
however  cootemptible, has  given  theoxoyer  their  simple  and 
iUiterate  fellow- subjects^  have  risen  to  a  considerable  degree 
of  impofflance. 
Theoatufe  of  this  bociy  hsis  been  imperfectly  upderstood^ 
,  mA  ihtisfovil  cxisi^iiiglj  over-raied,  by  precedio^  wxip 
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tors.  The  error  which  has  principally  misled  authors 
in  their  speculatioos  oa'  the  Turkish  governinent»  is  that 
which  represents  the  ulemaas  the  ministeis  of  religion^  exr 
^rcisiDg  controu]  over  the  mind»  of  men,  sUU  more  vQiLp- 
niited  than^  that  of  the  christian  clergy^  id  the  dark^t  agm^ 
and  in  the  plenitude  of  their  temporal  power.  Mr,  Etoii^ 
however  J  calls  the  ulema  ^  a  powerful  priesthood  >— Cb^ 
teaqhers  of  religion/  combining  the  ^'offices  of  firiest  and 
lawyer  :«*^posses8ing,  like  the  priests  under  the  Jeviah  Ibeo* 
cracy,  the  oracles  both  of  law  and  religion^  and  uniting, 
in  themselves  the  power  of  two  great  corporationsi  those  of 
Ihe  law  and  of  the  church.'  Sir  James  Porter  coaatderii 
the  ulema  as  '  equal,  if  not  superior  to  any  nobility/  and 
balancing  the  power  of  the  sovereign.  And  Peysoonel 
asserts  that  the  power  of  the  ulema,  counterbalancing  that 
of  the  sovereign,  takes  from  the  Ottoman  government  the 
character  of  arbitrary  power,  for  with  such  a  constitutional  , 
<hecl»ftere  can  be  no  despotism. 

Mr.  Thornton  more  clearly  defines  their  privileges,  ;and 
their  legal  or  acquired  authority. 

*  The  ulema^  the  perpetual  and  hereditary  guardlAns  of  tbs  relt^ 
'^ion  and  laws  of  the  empire,  from  wbicb  order  the  rnufti  is  chosen^ 
form  a  body  highly  respected   and  powerful.     The  venerable  title 
of  uiema^  which  signifies  doctors  orlej^rned  men)  is  common  to  the 
whole  order,  which   it  however  divided  into  three  distinct  classes^ 
comprehending  indeed  the   ministers  of  religion,  but  distinguisfiing^ 
fhem  from  the  foukahia,  or  jurisconsults,  wlio  are  again  subdivided 
into  muftis,  or  doctors  of  law,  and  cadis  or  ministers)  of  justice. 
'*  From  the   influence   of  this  order  of  men  with  the  people,  jthey 
bave  sometimes    been  used  by  the  heachiof  factions  to  stir  up  fe« 
belU(»n,  to  direct  ihepublic  opinion  against  the  throne,  and   to  jus- 
tify  subsequent  usurpation,  but  though  when  united  witbthe  jani* 
^Hes,  they  may  occasionally  have  thwarted  the  measures  of  goverh* 
ment,  their  power  is   little  formidabJe  in  itself.     The  honour  and 
the  prerogatives  of  their  order,  vchieh  form- an  enviable   distinction 
between  the  ulema,  and  the  other  classes  of  the  nation,  give  them  an 
important  rank  in  the  state,  and  a  powerful  ascendancy  over  the 
inindsi  as  well  of  the.court,   as  the  people.     They  pay  no  taxes  or 
public  imposts,  and  by  a  peculiar  privilege  their  property  is  here* 
ditary  in  their  families,  and  is  not  liable  to  arbitrary  confiscations* 
The  pYeservation  of  these  rights  and  immunities  consequently  unites 
the  rich  and  powerful  families  of  the  ulema,  and  makes  them  forget 
"their  mutual  jealousies,  and  relinquish  their  schemes  of  private  am- 
lifion,  whenever  it  is  thought  necessary  to  guard  against  a  common 
danger.     Despotism   has  sufficient   ran^ye    without    invading  their 
"fjrivifleges,  and  thcjeticas  of  the  mufti,  in  unison  with  the  wishes  of 
gevernment,  have  never  been  refused,  but  when  the  sceptre  was  fai- 
ling from  the  grasp  of  all  unsuccessful  or  enervated  soverdgn.* 
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De  Tott,  whose  authority  ort  this  sotject  is  confirmed  by! 
bist<»ry^and  by  Mr.  Thorn loo'»  own  ob'^ervation,  redufces  the 

Ewer  ol'^  the  ulema  to  a  cypher,    «  Though  the  ulema^  say* 
^  enn  interpret  the  law  a«  ihey  please^  and  animate  the' 
peftJi^Was^ainst  thfeir •  sovereign/  be^  op   the'olher  iiand/  cAtf' 
with  a  single  word  depose  the  mufti,  banish  him,  and  'evea  * 

Kkhhn  to  deaths  with  as  many  of  the  ulema   a^  may  ',fa!t- 
der'hi& displeasure.'  "The  law,  it  h  said,  authorises 'thi?' 
sultftn  lo'  banish  the  ulema^  but  not  to  put  them  to  deatR  : 
and  if  any  part  of  the  law  could,  by  the  collectlvp  drgepa- 
irate  efforts  of  its  ministers,  be  kept  inviolate,  it  certaittljr 
woald  be  that  article,  which  so  much  interests  tfetfmsfe^^eii  ; 
and*  yet  we  find  that  Murad  the  Fourth  comm'anded    ir 
miifti  to  be  pounded  to  death  in  ^a  marble  mdrtar^  and  jtistt-* 
fied  this  extraordinary   punishment   by  saying  that  '"the 
beads  whose  dignity  exempts  them  from  the  sword^  ought 
to  be  struck  with  the  pestle.* 

The  establishment  of  a  vizier,  to  whoiti  the  full  pWer  of 
lihe  sovereign  is  delegated,  without  any  limitation  'except 
the  will  of  his  master,  8een>s  to  be  a  fundamental  princrpte 
of  despotism.-  From  the  time  of*  Joseph,  to  the  present 
<Uy,  history  and  the  concorring   testimony  of  tr^vellers^ 

throve  that  such  has  been  the.  invariable  custom  of  the  East; 
t  is  attested  still  more  strongly,  as  our  author  remarks,  hj 
the  game  of  chess^  which  is  known  to  be  of  easterb  inveii* 
tion^  though  its  origin  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  antiquity. 
The,i|iov^s  of  the  king  are  made  solely  with  a  view  to  hiai 
own  personal isafety,  while  the  vizir  (which  is  the  original 
pame  of  the  piece  we  call  the  queen)  moves  rapidjy  in  every 
direction,  and  regulates,  and  conducts  the  campaign. 

This  minister  is  the  ostensible  president  of  the  divan,  oP 
gr^t  council,  which,  on  solemn  occasions  is  called  upon  to 
direct  the  sovereign  by  its  advice.  Besides  the  grand  vi» 
^ir,  this  council  was  formerly  composed  of  six  ojhcr  officers, 
or  vizir9>  whose  powers  were  limited  to  sanction,  though  not 
to  direct,  tb^  measures  of  government.  But  soon  after  the 
plose  of  the  last  Rutlsian  war^  a  mixture  of  aristocratical 
principles  was  infused  into  the  grand  council,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  seven  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  empire^  yiz^ 
the  capudan  pacha,  or  lord  high  admiral ;  the  two  cazy^askeri, 
or  supreme  military  judges  of  Ronaelia  an4  Anatolia ;  the 


*  *  And  again  Pharao  said  to  Joseph :  Bel^old,  1  have  appointed  thee  over  tb€ 
whole  land  of  ^p^gypt.     And  ha  took  bis  ring  from  his  own  hand,  and  gave  \%  int^* 
^is  band :  And  the  kii\g  said  to  Joseph :  I  am  Pharao :  without  thy  commandment 
lio  man  shall  move  haijd  or  foot  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt.*    Genesis,  chap.  4:).* 
W.41, 43.^4.  •    ••  .-       ^    '  ... 
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iprand  treasurer  of  the  empire^  &c. ;  the  second  treasurer, 
(phief  of  the  war  departihent;  the  grand  purveyor  ^  anil  the 
fuhhan^i  eff*endi,vinq  affixes  the  cypher  of  the  grand  signojr 
to  pubuc  acts.  '  • 

'  This  new  institation^  which  is  called  the  nizami  djrdii; 
)ias  infringed  upon  the  authority  of  the  prime  minister^  and 
assumes  a  dict^torialand  restrictive  voice  'on  questions  o{[ 

Eubiic  importance.  Mr.  T.  is  of  opinion  that  po  good  has 
itherto  resulted  from  it/  and  be  does  not  pleftd  the  cause 
of  despotism  wben  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion^  founded  pof 
events  which  be  himself  has  witnessed,  that  more  beneficial^ 
or  rather  less  injurious,  consequences  result  from  its  being 
ipaintained  in  its  integrity,  than  when  it  is  Impeded  in  Us 
progress,  and  checked  in  its  exercise  by  institutions  sd  fo-: 
reign  to  its  nature,  as  the  newly  created  commissibn  of 
fnzami  djedid ;  a  commission  which  takes  away  the  ciiief 
and  only  suppbrt  uf  despotism,  its  promptitude  a:nd  inflexi' 
ibflity'of  decision ;'  which  enfeebles  the  energies  of  govern- 
flient;  creates  an  interest  foreign  to  that  of  the  ifionarch, 
and  opens  a  wider  field  for  corruption. 

It' will  be  recollected  that  discontent  with  the  nizami 
diedidt  was  the  cause,  or  pretence  of  the  late  revolution,  at 
Constantinople,  which  placed  the  reigning  sultan  on  the 
throne  of  l)is  uncle.  *  » 

The  fprms,  regulations,  and  delays  of  European,  and  par- 
ticularly of  English  courts  of  law,  have  sometimes  induced  a 
inomentary  envy  of  the  summary  administration  of  Turkish 
justice,  out  reflection  soon  brings  on  the  convicti<>n,  that 
the  promptness  or  tediousness  of  legal  proceedings,  is  ia 
proportion  to  the  degrees  of  liberty  or  slavery!  ihe  ex* 
,  jpence  of  legal  proceedings  must  be  reduced  to  something 
much  less  than  our  English  gentlemen  of  the  law  would 
approve  of,  in  a  country  where  a  brief '  is  reduced  to  its 
literal  signification,  and  is  of  necessity  comprised,  be  the 
case  ever  so  intricate,  in  about  half  a  pago,  in  order  that  room 
may  be  left  on  the  other  half  for  inserring'  the  substance  vf 
the  consultatijon  on  the  subject,  and  the  sentence  of  the 
fudge  The  time  allowed  for  the  decision  of  each  c^use»  ia 
iimitied  in  the  extreme.  A  company  of  soldiers  guards  tha 
hall  of  justice,  who  are  also  employed  to  bring  accused  per«^ 
sons  into  court,  and  to  watch  over  the  prisoners.  These  are 
called  muhzur  from  their  office,  says  Mr.  Thornton,  and 
the  nature  of  it  may  be  judged  of  from  the  form  of  a  cita* 
^QU*  ''  Go,''  says  the  muhzur  agft^  '^,  and  order  such  a  per* 
foa  immediately  to  appear;  if  he, hesitate  to  obey  the.sum* 
inons,  cleave  him  throui;h  the  head  and  the  eyes,  'and  pro^  \ 
4uce  liim  in  that  state,? 
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Nolbing  can  exqeecTtb^  siaipJicitj  oTj^  tawsuiL  Each  party 
TepresenU  bis  qase^  qnassisteu  by  coupsellqrs,  advocates,  or 

Skadersof  any  kiad^  and  supports  bis  siaten^j^t  bythe  pro* 
iiction  of  evidence*  The  deposition  of  two  compejteni  wit* 
xiesseais  admitted  as  compfete  ief^l. proofs  in  aii  c^sea  what- 
soever, whclber  concerning  proper.t^r,.  reputation,  or  life. 

Black8ton.e>  witb  more  wU  perhaps  tban  truth,  req^arks  of 
"tttrkish  tribunals,  that  one  part^.  i^  sentenced  to  receive  the 
l)«sunado,  the  other  to  pay.  a  h^avy  fine,  and  the  court  Is 
dibniiissedi  Hear  what  Mr.  Tbprnt.QO  asserta  from  the  expe*^ 
lience  and  observation  of  fou];ti^en  jear». . . 

.  *  TkaTurk  kas  rarely  to  con^aiin  of  inju3tiee.;  and»  gen«ran|r 
ilMakiAg)  the  decision  of  theju<lgQS  in  C4us«&wk«rein  Jbqth  partiiss 
•le  MussttUnans,  is  unbiassed.  JRubiic  opinion,,  which  ie  no  wkere 
Biove  free  or  more  eoergetic  th^n  .among  t^ie.Turks, xhecks  t.h^ 
irolantary  commission  of  any  injustice  witb  re&pect  to  them.  I 
ibave  seen  the  cazy^asker  in  bis  own  tribuns^l, ^abased  by  women, 
ivilh  a  licence,  which  nothing  could  equal,  but  the  piiticnCjP  an,4 
i^bmission  with  which  he  bore  it,  Avhile,  the  inferior  oHicers  yk'ere 
endeavouring  to  pacify  them,  and  gently  get  them  out  of  the  court/ 

.  We  do  not  know  bow  to  reconcile  this  praise  with  the 
open  toleration  of  false  witnesses^  who  by  our  author's  owa 
confession,  constitute  a  profession  which  is  openly  avowed. 
Hud  the  individuals  of  which  are  personally  knowp  in  every 
tfibnnal,  unless  we  suppose,  which  seems  improbable,  that 
their  evidence  is  only  practised  to  the  detriment  of  chris.^ 
tian  litigators.  tJnder  such  disadvantages,  ipdeed,  do  chrisr 
fians  labour,  whether  subjects  or  foreigners,  and  in  so'unprp^ 
lected  a  manner  are  tbey  exposed  to  the  consequej^ices  of  the 
venal  admioislration  pf  the  laws,the  testimony  of  any  Mussul- 
]»an  whatever  outweighiiig  the.  clearest^  evidence  a  chris- 
tian can  adduce,tbat  they  usually^find  it  more  .eligible  to  sub- 
mit to  oppression,  than  to  seek  redres^  which  they  can  onlj 
expect  to  gam  by  exorbitant  bribery. 

^  In  civil  causes,  the  Europeans,  in  virtue  oftbe  ca|Ntulations;i 
jpay  ihree  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  sura  which  constituted 
their  claim  :  the  subjects  of  the  country  pay  ten  per  cent.  But, 
is  the'gainer  pays  the  costs  of  suit,,  in  order  that  the  judge  may  not 
lose  bis  fees,  ibtf  privilege  granted  to  the  European  is  in  fact  a 
hisadvdntage.  The  evil  consequences  of  the  gainer  being  burfhened-, 
Vilh  the  expences  of  a  law-suit,  besides  the  injustice  of  such  a  mode' 
l)f  satisfying  the  c<?urt,  are  evident.  A  Turk  will  rristitiite  a- tex^ 
atious  suit  against  a  rayab,  in  which  he  risks  nothing,  and  may 
eventually  avail  himself  oi  all  the  uncertainty  of  the  law :  the  rayab 
is  placed  in  a  dilemma^  from  which  he  cannot  escapei  without  iu* 
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juty :  \xt  tnty  betinsuccessflil  in  his  suit ;  and  the  ieafii  dlsaJrltn* 
.iige  be  can  bope  for^  it  the  payment  of  the  costs ;  so  that  in  molt 
cases,  he  finds  it  expedient  to  compound  the  business.  I  knew  a 
p«'son»  against  whom  an  annual  claim  wa^  made  for  a  room  in  the 
iippe^  part  of  a  hoase^  which  he  had  built  himself  ^  He  had 
Vought  off  the  first  action  ;  and  this  concessunrwas  construed  by  Ae 
'Opposite  party,  into  an  acknowle^ement  of  his  ri^ty  and  the 
nyah  was  subjected,  in  consequence  of  it,  to  the  payment  of  a 
tribute  till  his  death.  This  species  of  robbery,  whtch  constitutea 
the  chief  riches  of  the  Turkish  populace  in  the  great  cities^  is  dia-«  / 
tinguished  by  the  nameof  woonia.*  , 

It  $houId  be  obserfed,  that  hi  defending  the  Turkish  in- 
fttitatioos  against  the  calumnies  with  wh^m  they  have  been 
pronoiiscuouslv  loaded,  Mr.  Thornton  wishes  to  be  under^- 
atood  onlj  of  the  conduct  of  government  over  natural  sub^ 
jects,  or  Turks.  Ad  ignorant  people  is  justified  by  the 
^  prescriptions  of  an  intolerant  religion,  in  considering  aliens 
'  aa  beinga  of  a  lower  race,  against  whom  injustice  is  not  onlr 
Uurful,  but  even  praise-worthy  in  the  sons  of  the  faithfnf, 
and  ^'  it  would  be  unjust,''  says  Mr.  T.,  /^  to  characterize"* 
the  Spartan  government,  only  from  its  treatment  of  the 

We  now  come  to  the  military  force,  and  the  nnancial  m« 
tem  and  revenues  of  the  Ottoman  etiopire,  which  are  deti* 
aciibed  respectively  in  the  5th  and  6th  chapters,  and  thes^ 
we  shall  pass  over  very  slightly.  Enthusiasm  and  the  hope 
«f  plunder  formerly  collected  and  held  together  the  vast 
armies  with  which  tne  Ottoman  sovereignjs  subdued  so  large  a 

} portion  of  the  world.  Those  causes  no  longer  exist.  The  mi* 
itia,  of  wliich^  with  the  exception  of  the  Janissaries  and  a  fevr 
other  regular  bodies  of  troops  who  receive  pay,  the  Turkish 
armies  consist,  are  now  with  difficulty  assembled,  and  re« 
gardless  as  they  are  of  discipline,  and  ignorant  of  the  science 
of  war^  they  oppose  an  ineffectual  resistance  to  the  troops  of 
Enrope.  The  finances,  in  the  calculation  of  which  violence 
and  extortion  always  formed  a  principal  part,  are  insufficient 
for  the  ordinai^y  expences  of  government,  from  the  loss  of 

.  wealthy  provinces^  and  the  oefection  and  rebellion  of  pa« 
cbaa.  Jjestitute  of  pecuniary  and  miliUu'y  strength,  de« 
prived  of  every  resource  that  gives  energy  and  stability  to 

'  power,  the  genius  of  the  Ottoman  empire  seems  to  wait,  ift 
torpid  kthargy,  the  accomplishment  of  its  destinies. 

'the  chapter  on  the  religion,  morals,  habits,  and  ctfs« 
toms  of  the  Tutks,  a^id  on  their  women,  will  be  read  with 
much  interest,  from  the  total  dissimilitude  between  their 
manners,  and  those  of  the  nations  that  constitute  the  cbris** 
tian  commonwealth  of  Europe. 

Ceit.  Rbv.  Vol.  !«•  Octobtr^  1807.  O 
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.    *Ev«ry   tr&veU^r  musl    \m^    ndticed,   (thei^  BunxyAt    i^ 
pears  to  be  ihe  first  wtio  liai- recorded  the  oj^oefvalion,)  tk^t  t^ 
J^uvkish  usages  coMFUSt  in  m  singttiar  manner  witk  b«r  ev^nv    Thii 
di8siflnititiK)e»  whkk  pervades  ihc  whole  of  ibeir  habiris,  is  so  gen^ 
Ba)|evenin«thiiiga  of  ft|^aseiit  i&s<gmficancq,*a«  simost  to  iad^a^e  de^ 
4ign  ^allMr  than  accident.     The   whole  ex.tesiot  f>f  the  oriemal  in 
'   dtifer/ent  from  our4.     The  Eui^opean  stands: firm  and  erect,  his  tteatl 
gtfaiwii  backv  hi*  Q^st  i>90truded,  lb«  f  oi^t  of  the  f>Qt  tuined  ouSf* 
«vards,  and  theknfeiaifraight.    The  attitude  of  ibeTurfc  is  kss're^ 
^Qte  fiom  nature,  andrin  each  of  these  rtespects  approached  «earap 
to  the  models  which  the  statuaries  a|>pear  to  have  coj^ied.    Th^ir 
robes  are  lai-gp  and  loose,  entirely  conc^aHi)g  the  contoifr  of  the  hu- 
man form,  encumbering  motion,  and  ill-adapted  to  manly  exerciie. 
Our  close  aiid  short  dresses,  calculated  for  promptitude  of  action, 
Mpeat  iu   iheir  eyts  to  be  wanting  both  in  dignity  and  modesty* 
They  reverence  th\s  beard  as  the  symbol  of  manhood  and  the  tok^ 
of^independance,  but  they  practice  depilatidrCof  the  body froAi  motive» 
<dftli^anUBeRSv    In  performliig  'their  defvotions,  or  ehteriilg  a  dw«^ 
fing,  they  takeoff tibeir^hoes.     In  i^vitt^jg  »  per^ton  to  approiiA 
itheitt,  they  Use  ivhat  with'  tis  is  'Oonsideiei^  as  a  lef \i4sive  motioivtf 
'    the  hand*     In  writing  (hey  trace  the  lines  item. right  to  baft,    ^ite 
master  of  a  houae  does  the  honours  of  his  table  by  serving  MnMlf 
first  from  the  dish  :  he  drinks  without  iloiiciiig  the  coropan>%  alfS 
thay  «vish  hinr  health  when  he  has  finished  his-draught.    They  lie 
down  to  sleep  in  their  clothes*    They  affect  a  grave  and  phlegiAatiC 
€:(terior:  their  amusements  are  all  of  the  traii<{uil  kind:  they  con* 
found  with  folly  the  noisy  expression  of  gaiety  :  their  utterance  is 
slow  and  deliberate  :  they  even  feel  satisfactien  in  sflence :   they  at- 
tach the  id^a  of  majesty  to.slowness  of  motion  :  they  pass  in  repose  all 
the  moments  df  thttr  life  which  are  tiot  occupied  m  serious  business; 
they  retire*  early  to  rest ;  and  they  rise  before'  the  sun^* 


'  \^>  ceust  the  attention  of  women  by  contrasting  our  appearance 
with  fheirSr  The  muscular  strength  of  the  man  is  not  to  be  con- 
cealed ti^'deV  a  load  of  effeminate  dtapurry  :  the  guardians  and  pro* 
tectorsr  of  woman  should  make  a  proud  display  of  their  superior 
strength.  We  sacrifice  t^  their  taste  or  caprice  the  beand,  the  dis« 
tiflctive  ornament  of  our  sex,  the  pride  atiU  boast  ot  perfect  maii« 
hood  \  we  assume  a  ibfm  less  calcCtlated  to  inspire  respect  artd  avt«, 
but  mote  compatible  with  fenmleplay^lness;  and^we  ertitfea^^or,  even 
in  advanced  age,  to  exihibit  some  faiiit  resembianoe  df  that  happier 
and  earlier  period  of  life,  which  is  peculiarly  devQted  tothe^serme 
of  the  ladi^  and  blessed  with  their  approbatium  While  in-  Tutkey 
the  naked  front  of  age  is  imposed  even  itpoiiahe  young  a)an,with 
us  the  hyacinthine  locks  of  youth  conceal  the  ravages-ot  limo  » 'and 
the  venerable  (graces  of  ol^  nge  yield  to  the  vain  attcappt  (absurd 
ware  it  not  ennohM  by  the  motive)  of  ^ill  eominuing  to  please* 
The  sportivcness  ofyoutbis  mimicked  till  it  becomes  ridiculous,  be- 
cause the  temper  of  women  is  averse  from  gravity.  It.  would  be 
unnecessary  to  notice  through  all  its  effects  thb  habitual  int^rcouTMef 
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wen  ^th  wcHaen.  What«tter  dutiiiguiAeii  the  SuivpatQ  fron  t&e 
4sialic  vamy  be  traced  to  this  »ouroe,  even  th«yt  d^apbDess  pf  ADticU 
paticm  v.hicb  i^tsevaiU  in  Europe,  and  to  wiiicb  isaubfttioited  in  A^ 
a  periodical  Ju3tsrati0Q  from  accuoiulat^d  CQafiaegaent/ 

The  causes  of  these  j;rand  naliooal  liiaUncUooSy  are  iawsi*^ 
tigated  by  the  author^  iq  a  way  that  shews  much  reading  and 
iDgenatty. 

On  the  subject  of  the  plague^  and  the  doctrine  of  predeji* 
tinaUod*  which  in  Turkey  is  (Carried  to  so  ridiculous  iin  ex* 
tent,  w,e  rtiust  quote  a  very  singular  ciircuQjstancei  relative 
to  our  distinguished  concltxyman.  General  Stuart^  who  is 
.  probably  to  this  moment  ignbxant  of  the  danger  to  which  he 
was  exposed. 

*  Miyor  General  Stuai^  had  anopttteld  thfi  ofdfert  of  Genahil 
HtttchiasQqf  in  expressing  to  the  .cflpu4an  patka^  morp  fbioMy 
t^n  by  words, 'tbei^9e9tm«nt^w^ic^iipw]^rable  men  must  b^kxe 
felt  at  so  fla^^antji  violation  of  the  mosjt  saqired  obligations,  as. that 
of  the  murder  of  the  6ey«  of  E^pt  for  wb.o^  safety  t^e  British 
lionour  had  been  pledged.  After  l^be  terpilnajtion  of  the  war  (j^« 
neral  Stuart  was  again  sent  by  the  British  gbv^rnfnent  on  .a  mission 
to  Egypt ;  and  dn  passing  through  Constantin'dple  he  had  an  aiidi* 
erice  of  the  principal  officers  of  state,  and  amon^  othejs  of  tbe 
tapudan  paihu.  Hussein  had  not  forgotten  the  discipline  which  b^ 
underwent  in  Egypt,  and  in  appointing  a  dfw  for  the  reception  cf 
General  iStuart  at  the  arsenal,  be  meditated  a  singular  sch^ra^  of 
iveu|jeance«  The  plagu^  raged  With  some  violence,  and  the  pasha 
ordcKd  two  persons  dangeroosly  Ul  to  be  brought  to  die  in  a  small 
chamber,  which  was  kept  closely  shut  up  till  General  Stuart  sbouIA 
come.  In  this  room- the  pasba  received  his  vi9itoi:S|  with  a  confi- 
dence,  as  to  himself,  in  over«ruling  fatalism  which  it  is  difficult  l^^^ 
account  for.  He  was,  however,  disappointed  in  the  event ;  for  hie 
preparations  produced  no  farther  mischief,  than  alarm  to  the  Greek 
prince  Callimachi,  who  bein^  acquainted  with  the  circumstance,  ra- 
luctantly  performed  the  office  of  interpreter.  I  learned  the  story  ph 
the  following  day  from  a  l^dy  who  visited  the  .prince's  lamily,.  anA 
bad  heard  it  from  fiis  own  mouth/ 

It  would  be  2if\  easy  task  to  select  much  df  enterta:nmefti 
from  this  part  of  the  author's  work,  and  from  the  succeeding 
chapter,  on  the  subject  of  the  Turkish  females^  were  it  na(^, 
onrwish  to  devotea  separate  artldlb  to  an  appendix  which 
be  has  sfiibjoined,  on  the  pridoipditi^s  of  Wallachia  atad 
•Moldavia..  We  do  not  rec6llect  ^ny  correct  and  authentic 
account  of  those  provin^s,  to  which  ifhe' circumstances  6f 
the  late  wur  between  France  and  Russia  have  imparted  a 
considerable  share  of  political  conseqtience.  That  we  may  pu  t  ia 
a  claim  to  a  few  pages  in  our  ne;xt  N  w>ber  for  tbe  discussioa 
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of  this  subject^  ,vbieb  is  distinct  from  tbe  general  ptirpbi^^^ 
of  Mr.  Thornton's  work>  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  waive 
«dl  furthier  discussion  on  the  less  important^  but  highly  amns« 
ing  portion  of  his  performance  which  is  at  present  before  us; 
and  which  we  quit  with  regret. 


Art.  XII. — The  Shepherd^*  Guide :  bting  a  practical  Trtatiu 
on  J  he  Diseases  of  Sheep,  their  Causes,  and  the  best  Meant 
of  preventing  them :  with  Observations  on  the  most  smta* 
ole  Farm- Stocking  for  the  various  Climates  of  this  Coun^ 
try.  By  James  Sosg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  Svo.  pp.  338. 
Edinburgh.  Constable.    London.  Murray.  1807. 

'  THAT  good  sense  and^scful  knowledge  are  confined  to  tbe 
•uperior  orders  of  society  is  a  prejudice  which  is  commonly 
entertained  by  those  whose  lot  has  placed  them  in  those  for* 
tunate  circumstances  ;  a  prejudice,  which  th^  overweening 
pride  and  insolent  presumption  of  station  is  apt  to  cherisb 
as  useful  and  necessary  to  civil  subordination.  But  it  is  a 
sentiment  equally  contrary  to  tbe  principles  of  religion,  the 
feelings  of  humanity  and  tbe  dictates  of  experience.  The 
germ  of  knowledge  and, of  virtue,  (for  justly  considered  they 
are  bi^t  one)  is  equally  implanted  in  every  member  of  tbe  bu« 
man  race.  It  requires  only  culture  and  the  genial  influence 
of  favourable  circumstances  to  make  it  spring  up,  flourish 
and  fructify.  And  in  some  minds  its  vital  principle  is  so 
strong  that  no  soil  however  sterile,  no  skies  however  inde* 
meat,  can  wholly  destroy  its  growth  or  impede  its  expansion. 
How  vigorous  would  be  its  shoots,  how  rich  its  fruits  under 
a  more  favourable  aspect  t  £ternal  honour  betotbatvir* 
taous  legislator,  whose  design,  equally  wise  and  beneficent^ 
would  have  shed  the  blessings  of  instruction  on  tbe  hamlet 
of  every  peasant  who  bears  the  name  of  Briton  ! 

The  treatise^we  have  before  us  is  the  production  of  a  man 
little  gifted  with  science,  and  who,  it  is  probable,  received  in 
bis^arly  days  no  more  thanthose  simple  rudiments  of  know- 
ledge, to  which  we  think  every  member  of  civilized  society 
ha^  an  inherent  claim.  If  tbe  observations  are  not  written 
'in  the  style  of  an  academician,  we  confess  that  we  are  the 
better  pleased  with  them  :  we  have  at  least  the  chance  of 
receiving  a  faithful  delineation  from  nature,  instead  of  being 
fs^ligged  by  the  dull  repetition  of  a  tale  already  twenty  times 
told.  The  first  sentence  in  tbe  book  gave  us  a  favourable 
opinion  of  the  judgment  of  tbe  writer^  he  observiss ; 

♦  That  the  diseases  of  sheep  arc  by  nature  incojisiderably  few,  a% 
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ihference,  ifnot  a  proof  may  be  drawn  froip  the  great  difference  be« 
twixt  the  diseases  incident  to  children,  and  those  incident  to  Un)b$. 
With  Kgard  to  the  former,  they  are  so  very  numerous  that  one- fifth 
of  mankind  are  computed  to  die  in  their  infancy  ;  whereas,  during 
the  time  th^t  the  lambs  subsist  partly  on  their  mother's  milk,  they 
are  subjected  by  nature  to  no  disease  whatever.  Thb  may  ^em  a 
bold  assertioBt  when  it  is  so  weU  known  that  many  of  them  die  dur* 
ing  that  period  ;  but  I  declare  that  during  all  my  experiencOi  I 
have  seen  very  few  lambs  die  of  any  disease,  saving  those  that  could^ 
be  well  accounted  for,  as  originating  in  aceident,  or  the  severity  of 
the  season/ 

^We  feel  little  hesitation  in  assenting  to  this  doctrine  otx>nt 
honest  shepherd;  and  believe  that  had  be  attended  to  the 
maDagement  of  infants  with  the  same  eareasio  the  breeding 
of  sheep,  he  woul4have  arrived  at  nearly  the  same  conclu* 
aioas  with  regard  to  the  hutnan  species  likewise.  He  would 
have  been  led  to  doubt  whether  the  frightful  mortality^  which 
stifles  as  it  were  in  enibrio^so  great  a  proportion  of  the  humaft 
race,  is  realty  owing  to  the  inevitable  ordinance  of  Provi- 
dence, or  to  the  preposterous  management  of  mai^  and  whe-» 
tfaer  the  diseases  of  infancy  might  not  in  great  measure  be 
traced  to  evident  causes  with  as  much  certainty  as  those  of 
lambs» 

Of  these  tender  beings  we  are  irfformed,  that  the  severity 
ofthe  weather^  deficiency  of  milk  of  the  dam^  what  is  termed 
fimingi  that  is  the  fundament  b^ing  closed  by  £lth  about 
the  tail  and  buttockj  and  t^ie  operation  of  castration,  ar^  the 
chief  causes  of  premature  death.  This  last  operation  some<* 
times  occasions  gangrenes  and  it  iis  a  curious  fact,  that  when, 
from  this  cause  putrefaction  comes  to  a  great  height  in  a 
fiockj  both  tup-lambs  and  females  will  die  infected  in  the  verj 
same  manner  as  tho,se  that  were  castrated. 

The  terms  of  art  used  by  this  honest  and  intelligent  shep-r' 
herd  sound  a  little  poarse  to  our  ears.  The  braxy<,  the  stur- 
dy, the  thwarter\lle,  the  breaksbuach  or  cling,  daising,. 
smooringandawalding,  are  names  which  may  grate^perhaps, 
the  delicate  organs  of  southern  readers,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  affections  denoted  bv  them  may  be  known  by  other 
local  appellations  in  the  different  districts  of  the  united 
kingdoms.  But  tbQse>  w[bo  are  sufficientlv  familiar  with  the 
habitudes  of  the  sheep  to  be  abl<^  to  judge  of  their  distem- 
pers^rom  a  description  of  symptoms  will  Qot  have  to  en«. 
counter  aoy  difficulties  on  this  account,  For  the  history  ot 
their  diseases,  with  the  tipaes  and  contingencies  which  seem 
to  induce  them,  are  very  distinct  and  intelligible.  Mr. 
Hogg  too  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  o^ 
his^younte  animal  tp  giyc  a  clear  accuMntoftbe  agpeac^ 
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^iMtes  phmjntd  on  diase^tjpi.  iNor  ar«  ^we  evtn  ^iUimA 
^ooie  satisfaction  an  what  fljiiisl  be  e«teeiBe4  4hie  JBOst  ob^ 
gcpre  aad  di&;^ltpai!i0fpatii&logicAViflVesiigalioD8y-«-^ef 
fdtiologjr.  Though  w,t  do^  n«l  ibaiia  the  astigumtiit  df 
CAQ^e^s  he  ift.o<ioaaiofi»lljr  effoiMxiae  andntiiil  iii0#e  frtfcfumtly 
dlffiective^  vet  all  Jij^  cbirjeelafes  iinid  sa^^i^tfstions  are  wor* 
thy  of  atteillloDy  since  he  conliMs  himselF  to  endtrtt  atid 
;^alj^aMe  eatms,  as  the  o^fation  at  f6od,  heat  and  cold^ 
^oistuiPe  attid  di^^ness^  aftd  avoids  invdving  himself  in  the 
hib-yrmth  of  suMie  and  osetess  specafations.  Where  he  is 
vrroiig  we  cannot  see  that  any  mischief  is  likely  to  be  the 
€OR9equ«nce  of  his  errors.  Where  he  is  rights  ^e  are  sure 
tb^t  his  ad^^oe  will  be  productive  of  much  good. 
.  We  have  been  less  satisfied  pierhaps  with  his  accoonA  of 
{lie  iiQt^  tb^  with   the  ether  parts  of  his  woric^  tiliough  be 

Seakf  of.it  wUb  Buure  tbao  usaal  coqfidenee,  at  the  saaie  time 
^%  he  declines  assooHag  ie  iHomelf  the  merit  of  hit  theory. 

*  I  hfave^tuck  to  a  theory/  liessys,  ''.laid  <)owi>  by  a  hvrof  the 
yiost  aeiu»ih(€  men  on  the  Duke  of  Buecieu^Ms  cMlates,  who  ba^e 
bad  abundance  of  experience  that  way^  and  ^bieh  6<;funs  to  ecr 
connt  at  once  for  all  tlxe  different  optinipns.  Yea*  1  hope  Iq  ntfike  i^ 
appear,  that  all  the  various  causes  assigned  for  the  rot,  only 
aerve*^  more  fully  to  prove  this  real  and  ultimate  one.  But  ^t, to 
ittop  the  reader  in  sospense,  I  hold  it  as  an  incontrovertible  facij^ 
ibat  a  suddenfali  in  condition^  i$  the  sole  cause  of  the  rot/ 

Tim  is  very  roundFy  asserted^  but  we  have  sought  in  vaia 
Ibrth^  proof  J  some  facts  thatberaenrions  seem  contradictory, 
to  U;  utid  opoQ  the  whdle  we  think  him  more  successful 
itt  overthrowrng  the  theories  of  others^  than  id  establishing 
Bis  own.  hi  Ascribing  the  signs  by  which  the  farmer  may 
judg^  that  a  sheep  is  nnsoriod  he  is  much  mor6  happy,, 
Th^y  are,  a  degree  of  lethargV,  and  an  iridiflerence  to  /ooci  j, 
.  the  belly  being  shrunk,  ada  dinged  up  for  some  time ;  in 
tbis  CBie  the  appetite  becomes  voracioos  and  the  anitnal  is, 
Bdt  yet  qnite  filled  a  prey  to  the  disorder.  But  if  after  this^ 
dttiigness  fas  l^e  ctflls  it,)  the  betly  falls  doWn,  and  the 
fianfci  fuii  in,  the  disease  Is  thed  farther  advanced;  and  though 
the  itnimalmify  lite  a  Ibdg  time,  it  will  never  prove  a  good 
ebeep.  Leanness  of  the  back  h  A  very  sjdspidious  symptom 
trhere  the  rot  prevails ;  but  if  a  slight  craeitlidg  be  felt  a^  if 

Sierewere  small  dry  bladderd  betweed  the  skia  and  the 
esh,  tfaait  sheep  will  intdriably  turn  <;^ut  rotten.  Afnch. 
itho  may  be  learet  frem  the  ey6  i  if  it  is  jrelFowish,  clear 
with  watery  and  no  red  veins  bi'andiitig  thx'oogh  it,  the  sheep 
ii  certdinly  uQsaoikd.  How  much  majrte  learnt  from  tbft 
fiMeni  aspect,  hr  wtXi  described  in  the  followidg  passage ; 
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*  T  WW  oiif « iponversipg  vith  Mr*  AAam  Brydw  jcm  Iih5.s  wly pp^, 
Md  alitor  halving. settled  i^jetweei)  wji  tbaf  the  ^e  wa^jtjie  ti^  in*rk,i 
*vherc'i)y  to  .ju'ljge  of  ^  sheop  when  in  hjnijid,  I  «sjce«i  Jijipa  h^w  i^  tp^ii 
ini^bt  best  jOdge  Df  them  t>y  loo|(iDg  aX  ih^m  io  tj^e  fijejids^  w^re  j^o^ 
9|)por^unify  ouer^d  <>f.c)wminipg  the  eyes?  ^le  answered  in  bi% 
II6U%I  slire^jird  aivd  comical  s.tyl^:  ^'  The  Ute  ajdvQCate  A^lackiatosli^ 
^letlivd  of  discerning  a  good  ipao  1$  tlie  bes.t  in  the  w^rjd  Cq  distin«» 
fdiish  a  «ou ml  sheep  ;  his  mai^im  >yas;  I  .niever  like  a  m^n  ijf  L 
^on't  like  his  race;"'>«^so  say  I  of  a  sheep  :  for  if  6nce  you  take  a 
narrow  view  qf  |he<9^  jilus «i.t^a.te  of  tjiiei^r  ibfxiy  i|  s^'  visibly  p60r* 
Irayed  in  every  feature,  that  you  can  be  at  na  loss  to  distinguish 
i^emv  7*be^r.eyes  »xj^  l#i>'§e  a/uJ  beavy«  witb^gr^at^/z^ol-  wMte 
abpve  fbe  .§|^ ;,  the  ti>p  «1  ^eivch  hg  ^iescim^s'  t*>,  i^c  leaist)»  m  l«ei»rt 
w;tb  ^e  root  tjbereof^  and  (hey  bav^i  eacli  $^b  4^.  grieviOtit  9t>t»n|e!^ 
^ance^  jtj^it  ilo  )jvjj;)gx!r«atur^*scaii  e<yaa|  it,  Iqr&llpr^  1  eftn««9tgii»» 
yov  a  better  id^  of  it,  thaa  j#|){ju>sing  a  pfr#pn  b%$;  bf^an  vc^iiig  m 
)(uA?l(tiq^4#i4isi;)3t^Ol»ne^siyr9Ufif;dintoai«|Pti    .  i  i 

Ho\f^^r  }/If,  0ogg  I9fty  iliifer  in  bis  ihterj^  of  tkia  clisi 
temper  from  other  observers^  it  is  aUow«4  thifc  it  muofa  miptm 
commonly  appears  upon  soft  grassy  laods^  and  that  the 
4iifai#ii|gof  waodiy  Mudhaggf  pounds  ki  the  tur^t  fyraser* 
^v^ve^  Hn^js  incliMd  to  believe  «hat,  the  jtot  whmh  aiffieetv 
^tid  1^  vfiff  sttdcbQly  Ihe  dieep  6i!  am*  fingibh  p£(gl«r«9^ 
Q^Kfl  ll9  0f  a.  diA»€ol  specita  ftxiitt  the  matady  o(^  ek)We# 
0^'^j  ^i<dsi  <>^^  ^^  <^  half^ird  sheep  of  SeofUdad  { 
^^gh*^t»ils  9f«tairiBii7  CBiioas:thft«  the  appearanoes  of  dis^* 
qir^jl^  f^  itiiMob  laaae  pncftioeily  the  same.  Di^l  on  i^ 
Wfl^W^  am  utafdli'  iaallwd  to:  eubscfibe  to  the  tbepry  ad^ 
vm^if^Mf^kjf  Jik^  Han&ofii,  tbai  aur  Engtrsli  species  afc 
least  is  caused  by  feeibog:  aii'pastiiraswliioia^araljer  has  beett^ 
allowed  to  stagnate  ;  nor  do,  we  think  that  any  of  tlie  facts 
adduced  by  Mr.  i|9gj|f  cM  ^t^oiig^  enough  to  overturn  this 
opinion. 

£xanrip]^  are  sniBcientl^  strij^jng.  that  anitpals  are.i^ofe 
exempt Trdm  the  ferocious  pa^^ioqs  whicji  i^fQT^  humao. 
sodety.  It  IB  not  so  obviQu^^  hA^i  the  pKs^rVc^t'iQn  U  in&<<^ 
ijitcly  tt^w^'pleasinff,  thft  J-Uej  ^re  indiie^'  m  i^P  rpeao  de^ 
§;ree  wkb  tiie  kindly  and  behevplent  affections.  The  b^abK 
ttides  of  the  harmless  sheep  aflfpjd  a  (»*op6pjcu0q^  proof  that 
Ai>^  are  sensible  to  (he  delights  of  social  inter^Qiirai^j  aa4 
aliri^tothe  endeariiiientsof  iriendshi|^^ 

*L^tthe  ftLtmeu*'  says  ciiic^uthor,  '  take  the  ewes  of  e^^h  4{9?. 
tinet  hill,  hop,  Of  Hdge,  anil,.^boUt  the  middle  of  July,,  select  fron^: 
^ai^of  these  dtVi^ons'o/  ttre'b^^t  lambs,  a  number  suiUcieiit  t^ 
iBplacc  the  aged,  tnlinn^  atid'eiW  (barreiO  of  Hiat  certain  depart- 
latitf..'  LeU  tbesi  ba  kep^iifa  pared  by  tfaeftitetves,  or  #itb  tbe^ 
4U(«lv«^p»  ttfitii  thenillt  is  go^  fifrdi  tke  ewesy  and  theA  tani  tSM^ 
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ftttin  at  hige  to  pftsture^  with  the  old  sheep,  each  on  his  own  hill 
aU  the  rest  of  their  lives;  for  no  sooner  are  they  set  at  liberty,  than 
they  draw  to  their  respective  places,  and  commonly  agi\in  joiu  their 
dasoi,  and  former  acquaintances.  Thus,  in  a  few  years,  every  little 
*  department  of  the  farm  becomes  stocked  with  a  distinct  clan  of 
friends,  who  will  in  no  wise  separate  ;  and  though  they  be  ever  so 
thoroughly  mixed  with  other  clans  during  the  day,  they  will  all 
funder  voluntarily,  and  draw  to  their  own  layers  at  even/ 

The  following  extract  is  still  more  interesting : 

^  It  is  very  wonderful  that  though  a  number  of  individuals  of  % 
iock  often  go  quite  blind,  for  months  together,  very  few  of  them 
wili  stray  from  their  own  walk.  Nay,  unless  when  they  lose  them« 
felves  during  the  first  three  days,  they  are  as  sure  to  be  found  at 
kome  as  aiiy  of  the  parcel.  I'his  necessity  teaches  them  a  wonder-  v 
ful  sagacity,  in  following  the  rest  of  the  flock  by  the  scent;  and* 
a  friend  generally  attaches  itself  to  the  sufferer,  waiting  on  it  with 
die  most  tender  assiduity,  and  by  its' Meeting  calls  it  back  from 
dlttger,  and  fromgoing  astray.' 

We  may  venture  to  recommend  warmly  this  work  ta 
practical  i^rmer8>  and  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
iHrelfare  of  the  most  uaeful  and  inoffensive  of  all  animals. 
We  would  recommend  it  xoo  to  the  attention  of  that  piow* 
eiful  but  misguided  party  (we  lament  to  reckon  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  Windham  at  the  head  of  them,)  who  are  hostile  to 
all  attempts  to  diffuse  knowledge  amoag  the  inferior  orders 
of  the  people.  Whatever  maybe  the  shepherds  of  poetic 
^ciion^  (he  shepherds  of  real  life  have  ever  been  the  grossest^ 
vudestj  and  most  barbarous  of  mankind. 

'  Npu  hi  carin^iita  gregesqua  /  . 
JIorndiM  observo,' 

hm  eytT  been  a  just  picture  of  their  manners.  It  is  a  p0% 
pnlar  or  we  would  rather  say^  a  very  vulgar  question  ppt 
m  a  triumphant  tone,  would  reading  and  writing  make  the 
poor  better  plowmen  ?  Perhaps  not^  but  were  it  asked,  would 
these  acquisitions  make  them  better  shepherds,  our  answer 
is  ready>  and  we  will  take  the  work  before  us  for  our  voucher ; 
yes  it  would,  a  thousand  fold.  Were  it  otherwise,  it  would 
very  little  affect  the  question,  since  the  whole  that  could  be 
inferred  from  it,  is,  that  many  of  the  common  offices  of  life 
can  be  performed  sufficiently  y/f  II  without  much  instroo* 
tion.  pvLi  instruction* would  effect  what  is  of  infinitely 
higher  importance  than  making  them  better  plowmen,  or 
better  shepherds :  it  would  make  them  better  servants,  better 
99Uh  hotter  ha^bands^  better  paienta^.  better  cfariatiapai  wi 
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better  men.  Eitperience  has  amply  proved  th^se  trdiff s,  and 
we  cannot  but  consider  those  who  oppose  the  diffusion  nf 
letters  among  the  mass  of  the  people^  as  the  abettors  nnd 
supporters  of  the  most  grievous  oppression  und^r  which 
humanity  can  groan.  Happily  the  times  ai^  such  that  alt 
their  struggles  must  be  eventually  unavailing. 


Aet.  XIII. — Thoughtt  onihe  Effectsofthe  BritishGovermneni 
on  the  State  •/"  India  :  accompanied  with  Hints  eoucernUig 
the  Meant  of  conveying  civil  and  religious  Instruction  tik  . 
the  Natives  of  that  Country.     By  the  Reverend  Willifuas 
Tennanij  L.L^D.Svo^  7s.  boards*    Longman.     1807* 

,  THE  present  state  of  India  exhibits  a  curious  phenomenon 

in  tb^  history  of  politics.     Though  the  British  territory  ia 

that  part  of  the  worlds  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  Ganges* 

from  Agra  and  Delhi^  the  ancient  capitals  of  the  Mogul 

empire,  to  the  bay  of  Bengal^  through  a  range  of  country  of 

more  than  1000  miles,  yet  ihe  sovereignty  is  vested   iq  a 

C(>mmercial  company,  who  possess  a  dominion  more   thaii 

three  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  parent  state.     Exclusive 

of  extra  country  vessels,  and  armed  cruisers^  they  have  japr 

wards  of  100  ships,  latge  enough   to  take  a  station  in  th^ 

line,  and  give eoiployment  to  above   10^000  seamen.    'Nor 

are  their  civil  and  military  eslablishmeoU  on  a  less  imperial 

icalct      Their  territorial    revenues  amount  to^  17   miliont 

sterling.     Is  such  a  compan?   an  overgrown  fungus?  an 

pnoatural  excrescence  from  th^  body  of'  the  parent  stated 

or  is(it,  assome  persons  think,  only,  a  great  but  salutary 

addition  to  the  health  find  vitality  of  the  state  ?  If  we  werQ 

to  liken  th?  state  to  an  individual,  we  should  say  that,  that 

state  never  can  l^e  in  health,  whose  extremitiesWe  swelled  to 

a  size  bigger  than  all  the  rest  of  the  carcase ;  or,  jf  .we  were 

to  consider  our  Indian  possessions^  as  a  wen  or  protuberaiice» 

we  should  say  that,  it  never  can  be  good  for  an  individual  ta 

have  a  wen  depending  from  bis  nose  yrhich  is  bigger  thaa 

bisi  bead.    But  still  we   must  acknowledge  that  no  wen  or 

fungus  excrescence,  of  long  growth,  and  which  partakes  o£ 

the  general  circulation  can  be  suddenly  cut  off  without 

endangering  the  life  of  the  patient ;  and  we  are  well  con«- 

vioced  that  jthis  wen  or  fungus  of  Inflian  dominion  could  not 

at  pr;?sent  be  amputated  by  the  sword  either  of  Russia  or  o£ 

France  without  endangering  the  safety  of  the  state.  The  very 

life's  blood  of  Britain  would  stream  from  the  wouod  ;  ahdl 

though  we  will  not  affirm  that  our  country  migbtnot  re^bveir, 

froai  the  blow  and  be  m6re  strong  and  healthy  than  beibre^ 
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|tet  il  woiij[4  be  prodi^Uv^x»f  S9  npuqb  ijitermedi^jte  mi^erjf 
•Dd  disUieai,  thait  few  aou|d  wiUin^^  iocur  the  pfes^ni  fiocjL 
,  certain  evi^  £or.th^  sake  of  tii£  fut^uie  and  Qonlm§^r}t gfxf^d^ 
As  wesuppo^  U?atu  ift  the  ivisb  and  the  intentioQ  both  pf  Uie. 
OQuutry  and  the  govjern^ieoi  to  preaarve  sls  long  as  po9|Siibi^ 
our  present  sovereignty  q^impaired^  in  Fadia  we  sball,  wiibi» 
out  discussing  either  the  abstract  right  or  the  real  policy  of  the 
vsteftsare,  ^oame^  otirselvet  ii»  tbe  eoasaderaiioii  e^  Amm 
means  whLph  9re  likely  to  render  the  possession  u^ost  pro* 
iitablefooth  to  tb^  natives  and  to  ourselves. 

Questions  of  morality  and  policy  are  usually  considered 
apart^  but  we  are  wont  to  view  them  in  intinxate  conjunction^ 
and  never  to  consider  that  as  politically  righ^  which   is 
morally  wrong.     Hence  we  must  begin  wit^i  premising  ttiat, 
as  long  as  we  retain   the  sovereignty  of  nindostan^  t|ie 
moral  and  physical  go.od  of  ttie  natives  ought  to  beiegarded 
as  an  object  of  primary  obligation.      Nor  do  we  tbfn|: 
that  we  can  long  be  prosperous^  or  that  ouj  dominion  caq' 
longi)e  secure  in  that  distant  region^  except  6o  Atr  as  we 
make  this  the  rule  of  our  policy  and  the  paxim  of  our  go- 
vernment^   TbiB  more  we  make  it  our  stud^  to  conciliate 
the  natives  by  a  mild  and  equitable  government,  by  ameit- 
ibrating  th^ir  condition  aqd  promoting  their  improvement, 
fh^  more  shall  we  consolidate  the  stability  of  our  empire; 
.  fill  we  render  it  almost  impossible  for  the  insidious  macfaf* 
piitionsof  our  enemies,  to  excite  any  dangerous  con^deracjr 
ibf  the  native  powers  against  us;  or  to  dispos^e^s  us  of  ptir 
rich  acq^iisition.    But,  as  long  as  the  interests  of  the  govern 
fiors  and  of  the  governed  in  India,  jare  severed  fyoai  eaeb 
other,  so  long  will  our  d:omitiion  be  insepure  ;  so  lon^g  wiH 
there  be  a  disposition:  in  the  natives  to  throw  off  the  yt).ke 
and  to  join'  their  arms  with  those  of  every  invader.    France 
will  not  cease^to  speculate  oh  the  means  of  our  destruetion 
in  the  east,  till  we  have  erected  the  sceptre  of  our  power  in 
the  hearts  of  the  natives,  and  interested  the  ^fiettioas  of  the 
people  in  the  continuance  of  our  sway. ' 

We  believe  that,  even  at  present,  the  contrast  which  is  re* 
marked  between  the  effects  of  the  British  government,  and 
tfa'at  of  the  native  princes  on  the  industry  and  happiness  of  th^ 
inhabitants  must  be  favourable  to  the  contihuance  of  our 
#way.  Fdr  the  government  of  the  native  princes  appear* 
^o  be  an  uuceasin'g  sys^en)  of  spolit^tion  antt  injustieef,  hy 
fehich  the  peoplfe  ^re  ^poverished^  industry  discouragea 
find  cvjsry  ipecies  of  property  rendered  ^p^equrev  TBeif 
Revenue  is  usually  collected  by  the  swonj*;  apd'  the  invasion 
of  a  foreign  foe  hardly  occasions  more  bloodshed  anel 
distress*  Whole  Villages  are  thus  depopulaM  ^^  destrepd. 
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▲  •tun  isd.<Mirde4«gi^ter'l3b^  Ibe  inhafcitMis- «|;it  paj^ 
TbA^y  betiake  theup^lyes  W  sumud  forli^  w4)c?e  thvy  endeayoat 
(q  «(;^re  tliejr  g^Q[)eriy   agdinst  the  cxacitons  af  the  go^ 
yerfitu«m*     Tb«jr  ^t»,  peri^apt^  ai  laat  Qbli)e;ed  to  safircAdsi 
ai  diaci*<etia»  ^  aad  Uif  Iom  ^*  aU  which    they  potsctft  ifs-r 
Quently  ex^Nates  th«  ci^tiae  of  Uieir  rebellioifi.     But  uDcki? 
tne  Br.it;db:AO<veveig4)ty  bhtr^.is  a  moi«  equitable^  colkctioa 
9£  ioiposUaftdlU^gjIi' Mr.  Burke  drew  such  exaggpfatedl 
descripiioo3  of  il|i«  rape^ity,.  oruelty  and  extortioa  of  thm 
Eogiish  goverooK^t/iB  that  part  of  the  world,  we  beliert 
that  thoie  xiefpript^oos  4?f>ntaui!ed  on)y  a  very  small  mbttara 
of  f^cjuvs^cy  4kQ(d  U'uth,     WUeip  Mr.  Burke  had  any  point  to 
carry^  he  seeiOH  ,y|Bv^f  ip  jtt^ve  scrupled  any   violatkin  of  , 
veracity  tliaft could  a«siM ,iu  tl:»e.aHainfnetut of  bi* ends;  anint 
f^r^ wec^&ifk<;rtfuU»^iineof t})econ$tituenl9  of  eloquenee^ 
there  never  was  a  iii»an  yvlto  jhad  jess  daim  to  the >p«ssessiOQ  , 
.than  .Mx.  ^Ui'kfl..     W^^ra  the  copious  current  oi  his  iiiia-» 
ginati^n  w^ji  tegipc^ed  by  the  ^ce  of  his  paastooB^  every 
thiag  was  presiSi^ied  to  h^  r^iind  thfoygb  a  false  mediuiB  \ 
jhe  most  treiii,eudo4is  combinationaof  falsehood  w«r«  prodttee<t> 
aadtbofe^j^llaut^^  ecror  or.^ffenoe  w-Mch  would  bardly 
tave  beea/disf^ffned  iu  a  e^alwierotatie^  initMty- were  magnified 
iato  eporu^itiejs  f4  g^amic  sisse.   There  was  as  little  acctumcy 
¥1  i;us  ^t^Gi»e^tS|  when  he  at^ack/ed  ilie  govcfosieat  6f  .Mr. 
HasLi^gf,.  aa  wt^on  be  i[|teijHfl:^d>  like  a  laaniac/  against  the 
primary  r^y^ol4,frU9QJs49  of  Frtoce.     B^ii  his  represeistaiioM 
of  the    cc^ielly  aod  injustice  of  the  gaverneieot  «f  tba 
company  in  India,  tlioughalodoat  tatally  dentituteof  trntfa  bad 
nosiwU  i^^u^Ofieinej&qiM^gihe  most  aofounded  prejudices 
against  that  gpye^npeoi  b^th   at  home  axid  abroad.     Bot 
'  tliese  unf]^ypja/aJ^.l(9  impr/sasi^OA/siO^f   Mr.  Tendant,  tb^ 
author  of  iKe  9i;ei^«t  ei^jeDt  work,  -'  ase  apeedily  wearing 
away  ;  -a^^  a  ateady  peiseve/ltiKte  io  a  Vfild  and  conciliating 
svs(tem  ofjgoviefiiiueutif  tb^  bie^st  means  ol'  entirely  effacing 
tKeip.*  ) 

^veo  durju^  tl;^  .most  vigor/^i\s  and  best  adtnlnistered  go« 
vernnfieots  of  the  iiajUve  priuues,  as  tlmt  of  Aurungacfbe^ 
Incpa  dpes  not  ^q^iO;  t^  hav^  enjoyed  an  internal  •police  hair 
so  w^U  fitted  to  s^uve  the  peaiuc  of  tlie  country  and't^Mv** 
an^  Ipiopfr.Uef  o£iJ^  inbabitants  at  that  wbich  is  at  present 
seen  in  those  provinces  which  are  aisbject  to  the  Britisfa^ 
^hen  Sir  Thomas  Hoe  in  one  of  tbe  moat  pnoBperoiis  perioda 
of  the  M-QgiV]!  ^e^ifMre,  travelled  from  Agva  to  SUrar^^  be 
pbserved  in'the  ^Vjernfl  provipoca  tbrougii  which  he  passed  n 

freatf^r  numb^of  rebels  than  of  auA^Hs;.aHd  he  saw  the 
eads  ^f  severa]  iMindreds  of  robbers  acatDered  oti  the' road, 
jfn  the  storioy  i^terv,2|} ^  wbicb  itiQcceded  the  reign  of  Au« 
^qngzebe^  thirteei^  ernperors  were  either  deposed  or  n^^a- 
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cred  in  at  many  years.  About  thti  time^  the  Mahra^ta  power 
arose  which  stretched  its  doibioion  through  the  whole  leng^ 
<^the  peninsula  of  India,  from  the  bay  of  Bengal,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Indus,  comprising  a  population  of  forty  mil* 
lions,  and  a  revenue  of  more  than  seventeen  miBions  sterling* 
In  this  power  the  British  government  has  had  to  encounter 
the  most  determined  hostility  and  the  most  obstinate  resis* 
tance ;  and  we  seem  indebted  to  the  prompt  and  vigorous 
sieasnres  of  Marqais  Wellesiey  for  the  dissolution  of  the  OAOst 
powerful  confederacy,  which  ever  threatened* the  British  in« 
terests  in  India.  The  resistance  which  our  troops  experi* 
eneed  attbe  fortress  of  Bhurtpore, 'where  they  were  un- 
successful in  five  different  assaults,  was  the  most  severe  and 
det^mined  which  they  bad  ever  known.  And  after  the 
loss  of  three  thousand  of  our  bfavest  troops,  the  place  could 
not  be  forced  to  an  unconditional  surrender. 

In  a(tiy  attempt  which  we  may  make  to  civilize  the  natives 
of  Hindostan,  we  ought  never  to  lose  sight  of  otie  important 
tf nth,  that  the  Hindoos  are  naturally  averse  to  change.  And 
jdiis  aversion,  as  is  the  case  among  the  vulgar  mass  of  all 
liations  and  all  religions,  more  forcibly  attaches  itself  to 
changes  in  certain  outward  ceremonials  and  spectacular 
minuti^s,  than  to  the  reception  of  more  important  truths. 
It  has  been  commonly  remarked  that/the  mass  of  mankind 
are  studious  of  innqyation ;  but  we  believe  that  the  converse 
of  the  remark  is  more  true;  and  that  the  common  people  of 
all  countries  are  averse  to  change.  This  appears  in  their 
fond  retention  of  customs,  the  original  necessity  of  which  baa 
long  ceased  ;  in  their  attachment  to  old  errors  and  the  as» 
sociated  obstinacy^  m  rejecting  novel  institutions*  Such  ap* 
pears  to  be  in  a  more  peculiar  manner,  the  characteristic  of 
the  Hindoos,  and  it  was  our  criminal  inattention  to  this  im* 
portant  point  that  produced  the  late  massacre  at  Vellore. 
This  massacre  arose  from  an  order  to  shave,  and  change  the 
uniform  of,  th^  native  troops.  To  those  who  first  suggested 
this  plan,  nothing  might  appear jo  easy  to  be  carried  into  ex* 
eeution  ;  but  it  was  not  considered  that  ihe  chain  of  habits 
^bicb  was  appended  to  the  beards,  and  to  the  dress  of 
the  seapoys,  was  hardly  less  strong  than  the  love  of  life. 

There  is  another  apparently  frivolous  custom  to  which  the 
Hindoosare  attacbed,aod  of  which  we  should  abfirst  suppose 
that  the  abolition  might  be  procured  with  very  little  manage* 
meat;  but  the  commanding  officer  of  our  troops  in  IJQS^ 
who  made  the  attempt,  soon  found  it  necessary  to  recall 
the  orders  which  he  had  issued.  During.the  time  of  dinner 
the  seapoys  are  w^t  to  throw  off  the  greater  part  of  their 
cloUies  till  tbe  conclusion  of  theirm^alt    This  they  persist 
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hi  doing,  even  when  on  tctoal  tenrice  and  in  tbe  presence  o^ 
an  enemy;  and  do  means  have 'jet  been  found  fo  make 
them  reiinqaisb  a  practice  tawhicb  they  have  so  long  been 
used.  In  any  attempts,  therefore,  which  we  may  maicevlo 
introdace  a  higher  degree  of  civilisation  among  the  natives 
of  Hindostan  we  mast  beware  of  not  rendering  tbe  attempt 
abortive  hj  ^ny  nide  and  sndden  shock  on  tmir  inveterate 
prepossessions.  The  danger  of  attempting  any  violenl 
lonoTations,  which  by  conflicting  with  their  stubborn  pre- 
jttdices,  will  provoke  their  inveterate  hostility,  will  appear 
tbe  greater,  when  we  consider  thai,  the  natives  are,  in  the 
proportion  of  a  thousand  to  one  more  fiomeroBs  than  the 
iBoropeans.  Let  us  not,  by  wantonly  shocking  their  sym* 
paitbies  and  inflaming  their  passions/  render  them  consciova 
of  our  feeble  usurpation  and  of  their  own  treaendoas 
superiority. 

That/which  exclusive  of  other  prejudices  appears  to  oppose 
the  strongest  obstacle  to  tbe  progress  of  civilization>  and  to 
the  wider  diflfiisionof  Em*opean  sentiments  and  habits  among 
the  Hindoos  appears  to  be  the  division  of  the  people  into 
casts.  These  casts  constitote  a  wall  of  separation  betweem 
them  and  Europeans,  stronger  than  that  which  of  oM  waa 
placed  between  the  Gentile  and  tbe  Jew.  Conquest,  which 
seems  to  be  able  to  change  every  thing,  has  found  it  impossible 
to  introdace  any  change  here.  One  dynasty  has  sacceeded 
to  another  ;  but  the  casts  remain.  The  whole  country  has 
at  difierent  periods,  been  agitated  with  revolutions  and  co- 
vered with  blood  ;  but  neither  the  silent  changes  of  tinf^^  nor 
the  rapid  conauests  of  the  sword  have  hitherto  been  able  to 
make  the  Hindoo  desert  the  institutions  of  his  cast.  These 
institutions  extinguish  every  .particle  of  emulation  and  pre- 
clude the  possibilities  of  improvement.  Whatever  genius 
any  individual  may  possess,  he  has  no  means  of  exerting  it 
if  it  assume  a  direction  diflerent  from  tbe  beaten  track  of  his 
forefathers.  This  is  that  fabric  of  superstition  which  the 
genius  bf  Britain  will  find  it  most  difficult  to  subvert,  but 
of  which  both  reason  and  humanity  must  anxiously  de$ire 
the  fall.  It  appears  to  us  that  it  is  to  tbe  gradual  ditfusiqn  of 
uavitiated  Christianity  alone  to  which  we  can  look  with  con* 
fidence  for  this  salutary  change.  But  then,  if  we  dispatch 
on  this  important  errand^  only  a  few  fanatic  and  hot-nead- 
ed  missionaries,  whose  b^ads  teem  with  nothing  but  '  origi* 
ml  «w/  'prtdesiinatioTif*  *  Trinity ^^  *  atonement/  and  a  baby- 
jonisb  jargon  of  theological  contradictions,  we  shall  rather 
increase  tnau  aggravate  the  evil.  For,  such  persons  witt 
only  bewilder  the  miods  of  those,  whom  they  pretend  to 
convert  with  a  aort  of  tecbnieal  phraseology^  a  rili^iom 
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ihnjg^  which  ihejr  nlFil]  not  mid^rMiind ;.  and  fraod  wUcb  ,nj^ 
iN^nefit-^vet  yet  accrued.  T4iecbri&liaiiity»  m.tp  the  koow* 
ledgeof  whiab  the  nativesof  Hindostan  should  tne  introduced, 
inslead  of  bieidg  made  op  .of  .Tain  oeremoniaU  or  yacertaia 
doctrines^  should  be.cooitned  jsolelv  to  those esBential  ^Kointa 
which  we  have  lately  90  of  (en  had  occasion  to  explain. 
These  essentials  would  teach  them  U>  relinquish  the  cere- 
monial distinctions  of  casts  for  the  i;nore  real  distinctions 
of  moral  obligation;  and  to  consider  manJciod  as  divided 
only  iflto  two  ctasses^or  casts>— ^Aose  who  dogood,  and  thoitf 
ftsho  do  m/.-*-Bul  we  &re  far  fi^q?  thinking  that  the  n^lves  of 
india  are  yet  fit  fot  the  reception  of  these  important  trutbsj 
Soine  culture  of  the  mind  and  some  further  acquaintance 
iHrth  the  arts  and  Uiccomfortsof  civilized  life  will  be  requisita, 
|>efore  the  0ttempt.i8  likely  to  be  made  with  any  prpspeci 
of  success.  We  may  readily  compose  a  lung  list  of  nommai 
converts;  bui of  what  use  is  a  nominal  conversion  f  And 
yet  such  are  the  converts  and  such  the  convei^us  which 
modern  missionaries  have  been  so  successful  .in  fproducing# 
Sut  that  of  which  they  have  made  their  boast,  has  been 
jiothing  but  an^mpty  name.  It  is  ^  vox  ei  pr^Urea  nihil  ;* 
ba4  thlsf  fiiAaV  has  not  been  purchased  at  no  expence;  for 
many  apopidarjpreacher  has  moved  his  silken  tongue  and 
'Waved  his  white  hand  to  force  contributions  for  the  mis* 
aionaries^  from  the  orthodox,  and  smiles  of  approbation,  if 
flotmore  solid  benefactions,  from  the  sympalliisiug  fair. 
But  all  the  sums  which  have  been  expended  in  fitting  .out 
a  cargo  of  Cal^inist  preachers  had  better  have  b^en  employ- 
ed in  dispatching  so  many  taylors,  shoj^makers,  carpenters^ 
aiMisons  and  othei^.mechanics,  with  a  prof>er  oxixture  of  Lan^ 
jcaster  schootoftasi^cs  to.  the  shores  of  India  aud  the  South 
Sea  isles. 
«s=39as9aeaa£=ssB=iBBBBMMaiiiiHaiiMi*ai«a^ 

Art.  XIV. — Elements  ofjgriculture ;  being  an  Essay  towards 
establishing  the  Cultivation  of  the  Soil  and promdiing  Fege^ 
tation  on  steady  Principles.  By  John  INaistnithl  Author 
of  Thoughts  on  various  Objects  y  Industry  pursued  in  ScoU 
land ;  a  Tour  through  the  Sheep  Districts ;  and  of  the  gencm 
rai  Fiew  of  the  Agriculture  of  Oydesdale.  -  8w.  JtSaid* 
win.     10s.  6rf.     1807. 

THE  practical  farmer  will  be  apt  to  believe  that  a  very 
large  portion  of  this  volume  is  but  remotely  connected 
with  the  business  of  i^riculture.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts  :  the  first  treats  of  the  frontier  sciences,  which  Mr. 
^aismlth  believes  to  be  necessary  to  the  study  of  agricul- 
ture on.  scientific  principles  i  the  second  comprehends  the 
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naMHKBineH  oFtbe  ecwnitry  ;  phMiglmig^  sowing,  ^iiiaing, 
■Mmnring,  and  the  other  operation*  neoewsry  to  the  saeoeti* 
fvl  eaUivtttiam  of  dw  soil. 

The  first'portioarof  Mr.  NaiMnith's  work  is  partly  a  treatise 
•oa  chemistry, asoieoce  which  we  certainly  tlunk  essential 
to  those  who  wish  to  afody  phtiosophicfdly  the  theory  of 
veMtaiion.  Biitsueb  persons  we  sboald  certainly  adriae 
ibnwrer6oo«rse<to  soneol' the  many  excellent  works  ex- 
<4usiirely  devoted  to  that  osefal  science.  At  the  same  timjie 
wel  moti  do  Mr.  Naismith  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  has 
-Mt  keen  a  semvle  co^ist ;  that  he  Ji^as  often  eomrovertetl 
the^spinions  of  preeediag  wrhers,  biit  witbotR  acrimony 
drp^tolanoe ;  and  has  supported  his  own  by  solid  arEO* 
«m6nt^,  and  oden  by  ingenious  cKperiments,  As  he  naa 
formed  his  collection  with  a  parlicular  riew  to  itliistraln 
the  processes  of  vegetation,  nniiierons  obsevvaliona  will  bo 
feawd  on  Ibis  subject,  which  are  necessarily  excluded  ffoai 
most  elementary  treatises.  We  «hall  briefly  notioe  a  few 
of  bis  remarks. 

Carbonate  of  Ikne  has  been  said  to  promote  potiefaclioa. 
Mr;  N.  thinks  this  an  error.  He  nas  found  that  straw 
which  was  surrounded  with  garden  mould  and  duly  water- 
ed, roHs  much  more  quickly,  than  when  surrounded  with 
tinie  which  had  become  fully  carbonated,  and  treated  in  a 
*  similar  manner. 

Bergman,  lord  Dundonald  and  Dr.  Home  have  thought 
tbat  magnesia  in  soils  has  a  feriiliaing  effect.  But  Mr. 
Tennant  having  found  a  proportion  of  magnesia  in  certain 
lime  stones-  which  dimrnisbed,  instead  ol  increasing,  the 
feriili^  of  the  soil,  concluded  that  this  wai  the  iqjurioos 
pfiaoiptei  Our  author  thinks  this  conehision  erroneous; 
smd  from  -soipe  experiments  of  his  own,  (whtcb  however 
Were  upon  too>  small  a  scale  tobedieemed  absolutely  decisive) 
IS  inclined  to  support  the  former  opinions  and  to  believe 
that  the  presence  of  magnesia  in  the  soil  should  rather  be 
solicited  jthan  avoided. 

Bergman,  again,  tliougbl  that  as  day  retails  a  larger 
proportion  of  water  than  the  otiier  earths,  it  was  best  adapt* 
ed  to  the  nouri^ment  of  plnnts  iU  a  dry  season.  But  Mr. 
Naismith  well  remarks  chat  day  retains  water  where  it 
abounds  as  a  cap  does ;  wheraas  to  support  vegetables,  the 
water  should  be  in  a  f^tate  of  midute  division.  Satid  mixed 
with  cfayey  lands  extr^lilely  promotes  fertility.  This  may 
be  easily  proved'  by  obsefVittg  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation 
on  those  spots  where  satid  heaps  have*  been  laid. 

in  spritig  the  gtound  must  be  pretty  dry  before  seeds  can 
be  sown  to  advantage.    *  Of  cotirse,*  add*  Mr.  N.  *  all  the 
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rail  ivhich  Mh  for  mne  months  goes  for  noChing.'  Cerfain-  - 
ly  as  fUr  as  affording  a  direct  supply  of  nutrimeot  to  tbc 
growing  vegetable.  But  we  suspect  that  the  rain  which 
Eas  filtered  through  and  evaporated  from  the  soil  has  de- 
posited upon  it  a  fertilizing  substance.  The  pommda  pro-* 
cess  of  filtering  water  for  domestic  purposes  shows  that 
the  water  parts  with  some  of  the  substances  which  it  holds 
in  solution  :  filtering  in  this  case  seems  to  answer  exactly 
the  same  purpose  as  boiling ;  and  it  must  not  therefore  be 
considered  as  a  .ifiechanical  process  merely.     Upon  this 

Erincipie  we  can  readily  understand  the  advantages  of  fd- 
^wing.  We  think  the  explanation  we  have  given  mndi 
more  probable^  than  an  old  hypothesis  of  the  benefit  being 
derived  from  the  nitrous  gas  of  the  atmosphere,  whioh  Mx« 
-JKaismith  is  inclined  to  adopt  (p.  279-) 

Iron  is  found  in  two  states  of  oxidation,  the  black  and 
the  red  ;  of  which  th^  second  contains  much  the  largest 
proportion  of  oxigen.  The  orange  oxid  has  been  proved 
by  Pi'oust  to  be  a  combination  of  the  red  oxid  with  carbonic 
Acid.    Thia  combination  is  highly  hostile  to  vegetation. 

*  Many  years  ago*  says  Mr.  N.  I  wanted  to  make  some  little 
txperiment,  and  not  having  an  empty  earthen  pot  at  band,  I 
tbough  tlessiy  put  soil  into  au  old  tin  plate  pan  from  which  the  tinning 
was  much  worn  off.  The  plants  continued  healthy  for  some  time, 
l^ut  at  length  appeared  sickly^,  and  fading.  Not  apprehending  the 
cause  of  this  premature  decay,  I  turned  out  the  contents  aird  found 
them  every  where  pervaded  by  the  orange  oxid  of  iron,  which  had 
spread  over  every  fibre  of  the  rooti,  and  had  accumulated  in  littlo 
knots  at  the  extremities  so  that  the  plants  had  dieil  for  want  of 
nourishment*  1  have  filso  known  pretty  large  fruit  trees,  which  bad 
lor  many  years  been  healthy,  die  suddenly^  when  their  roots  pene- 
trated a  bed  of  subsoil  much  impregnated  with  tbis^oil.  The  roots 
iii  those  trees  had  a  similar  appearance  to  the  rootsnow  described/ 

Mr.  N.  has  found  that  burning  the  soil  in  which  this  oxide 
abounds^  is  the  best  remedy  for  this  evil. 

Many  proposals  have  been  made  to  improve  the  soil  by 
impregnating  it  with  foreign  substances;  and  authors  of 
good  repute  have  related  the  good  effects  of  some  of  these 
applications^  But  Mr.  Naismtth  has  opposite  results  from 
his  experiments  :  salis^  acids^  alkalis,  oils,  even  solutions 
of  sugar  and  gum  (which  would  hardly  have  been  suspected) 
have  proved  injurious  and  seem  to  poison  the  vegetable: 
Carbonic  acid  alone an<j  solutions  of  soap  have  a  favourable 
effect,  and  perhaps  in  the  latter  case  the  oil  does  no  more 
than  prevent  the  alkali  from  being  hurtful.  £ven  lim« 
whether  it  be  applied  in  solution  or  mixed  with  the  soil  ia 
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unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  plants.  It«.  uses  theo  m 
meli..  ating  the  soil  most  depend  opon  ^me  other  principle^ 
nor  have  we  met  with  any  explication  of  it,  which  is  quite 
aatis  factory. 
^  Under  the  head  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  Mr.  N.  has 
^  given  an  account  of  the  different  ingredients  of  soils.  ,  He 
observes,  we  think  very  justly,  that  an  accurate  chemteal 
analysis  of  soil  is  not  necessary.  The  husbandman  has  * 
seldom  his  choice  of  the  soil ;  and  what  is  necessary  to  be 
known  is  not  of  difficult  acquisition.  He  has. also  entered 
very  fully  into  the  generation  of  heat,  and  the  account  be 
has  given  of  it  is  both  accurate  and  interesting. 

The  article  of  the  aerial  kingdom  is  appropriated   princi- 
pally tQ  meteorological  obsetvations.  If  they  are  mostly  con* 
jeoturaly  it  is  |)o  more  than  can  be  expected  in  a  branch   sd^  . 
philosophy,  of  which  the  bases  are  onsettled. 

But  the  greatest  portion  of  the  first  part  of  the  work  is 
assigned  to  the  consideration  of  the  vegetable  kingdoffii« 
The  whole  design  is  set  forth  in  ttie  following  sketch: 

'  First,  we  shall  trace  vegetables  from  their  origin  to  maturity* 
*    *  Secondly,  take  a  view  of  the  structure  of  plants. 

^  Thirdly,  make  some  remarks  on  the  habiU  of  those  plants,  whick 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  husbandman  in  this  country. 
*  *  Fourthly,  examine  the  ingredients  of  which  plants  are  composed* 

*  Fifthly,  the  principles  from  whence  plants  derive  their  food.- 

*  Sikthfy,  take  a  view  of  the  changes  which  succeed  when  vegeta* 
ble  life  ceases.' 

The  two  first  of  these  sections  therefore  contain  an  ^ 
mterestiag  view  of  the  vegetable  oeconomy^  in  which  the 
author  has  made  use  of  the  most  respectable  authorities^  and 
collected  the  greater  part  of  what  is  known  on  this  pleasing 
but  obseo^  and  intricate  subject.  But  some  facts  seem 
to  have  escaped  him,  which  has  rather  surprised  us,  when  - 
we  consider  the  activity  of  Mr.  N/s  curiosity,  and  his  fond* 
nesft  for  experimental  investigation.  Among  other  defects 
we  observe  that  he  hatf  not  noticed  the  experiments  of  his 
cottBtryman  Dr.  Hope,  nor  the  more  recent  experiments  of 
Mr»  Knight  on  the  motion  of  the  sap.  The  third  section 
tiasa  scheme  of  the  Linnaean  system,  and  a  catalogue  of 
plants,  with  which  it  most  concerns  the  husbandman  to  be 
acquainted^  arranged  according  to  that  system.  On  the 
subject  of  the  food  of  plants  he  rejects  the  doctrine  that 
they  extract  earth  directly  from  the  soil  in  which  they  gr<|w : 
but  agrees  with  those  philosophers  who  suppose  that  they 
extract  carbon  by  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid.  But 
il  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  far  greater  part  of  the  food 
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0f  vegelaldes  i«  deriv^  from  matter  whkh  \\tk  b^ti  alreadi^ 
organize  and  foraned  of  part  of  animal  or  vegetable  sub^ 
fiitan:6e0*  There  is  also  some  peculiar  stage  of  decompesitioit 
whieh  is  the  most  favourable  lo  the  growth  and  nounshment 
6f  new  vegetabi^ea ;  and  at  whicti  therefore  these  matters 
are  best  ada(>led  to  serve  the  purposes  of  manures.  Hasseh- . 
^ratz  has  denominated  this  condition  the  holutian  of  carbon. 
In  tbis  be  has  been  followed  by  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Kirwan^  and 
Mr.  N;  b^s  very  fthiloaophically  entitled  one  of  the  chapter^ 
in  the  practical  p*rt  of  his  volu.me,  th^t  preparation  of  solublt 
^rbonf6r  tht  nourishniait  of  vegetabhs,  which  in  the  pkiii 
and  homely  language  of  common  life,  would  bfe  termed; 
tnaking  manure.  BtiC  we  must  say  that  we  think  tbis  language 
very  absurd;  for  solutions  of  gam,  suga^>  starch  or  any 
^er  animal  or  vegetable  substance  may  be  called  sollstion. 
of  carbon  with  ^qua)  propriety.  It  is  true  that  the  watef 
from  dunghills  and  other  putrefying  compounds  is  black; 
\mt  this,  if  it  prove  any  thing  at  all,  would  show  that  the 
carbon  is  in  a  state  approaching  to  precipitation.  At  aH 
times  we  arc  sorry  to  see  men  of  .  real  science  content  thepi* 
selves  with  words,  instead  of  things.  Till  the  art  of  dis- 
solving carbon,  as  it  is  presetlted  lo  us,]s  discovered,  and  the 
product  shown  experimentally  to  promote  vegetation,  w^ 
must  regard  this  bit  of  theory  as  purely  hypolbetica]. 

In  tbe  section  which  considers  the  death  of  vegei)a|bles 
we  find  some  remarks  on  the  blight  or  mildew^  and  on  the 
,  smut.  Those  on  the  blight  are  unimportant.  Bot  Mr* 
Naismith  thinks  some  of  the  methods  used  to  prevent  the 
smut  eiiicacioui^.  ^  Safine  liquors  are  hot  merely  Useless^  biit^ 
if  applied  too  profusely,  they  entirely  destroy  the  power  ef 
germination.  He  recommends  plentiful  aftusipn  of  water^ 
to  wash:  away  all  the  sooty  matter,  and  to  separate  all  the 
lightgraidiB  to  which  iiis  most  apt  to  adhere ;  and  encrusti^ 
afterwards  the  seed  completely  with  lime  in  Ene  powder* 

Having  lain  down  the  theory  of  vegetation,  as  f 4r  as  the 
light  of  science  has  been  able  to  penetrate  tbe  obscurity  oi 
so  mysterious  a  subject,  the  author  proceeds  to  the  practicalr 
part  of  his  treatise.  Two  steps,  preparatory  to.  immediate 
cuJtnre,  occupy  the  two  first  chapters  of  the  second  part  of 
t  e  work  :  these  are.  Of  enclosing  and  screening  iidcb,  and 
Of  draining.  The  labours  immediately  requisite  to  cultiva<" 
tion  occupy  three  other  chapters,  of  which  the  tt^ea  are^ 
Of  the  preparation  of  the  soil.  Of  preparing  soluble  carbon^ 
Of  the  aid  which  may  ber  obtained  from  other  bodiea  for 
promoting  fertility. 

,  On  each  of  these  heads  the  farmer  will  meet  with  direc- 
tion»j  the  result  of  a  long  and  attentive  experience,  gnided 

.         .   .    .; 
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by  a  mind  stored  with  useful  knowledge^  and  possessing  the 
happy  art  ofapplyifa^  itf  to  its  most  proper  ot|ect,  Some 
of  the  principles  are  new^  and  the  result  of  the  author's  pro* 
per  experience :  nor  are  any  of  them  advanced  upon  trusty 
and  without  their  propriety  being  submitted  to  the  scrutiny 
of  a  rigid  judgment  But  we  feel  qurselves  under  the  ne* 
cessity  pt  referring  our  agricultural  readers  to  the  work 
itself  for  particular  information  on  the  aubjecti  discU98e4 
in  this.part.  .        ^  i 

We  wish  that  Mu  Naismith  bad  not  so  mnch  interwoven 
his  theoretical  opinions  and  disquisitions  with. his.  prascti'cal 
advice  and  his  experimental  conclusions.  The  philosophy 
6f  vegetable  life  is  strictly  speaking  a  branch  of  phy^iolo'gv^ 
and  to  be  regat'ded  as  being  at  present  in  its  infancy.'  Aa 
medicine  has  m£id6  jgi^iat  advances  whilst  physiology  both 
wai  and  is  in  Estate  of  great  imperfection,  so  agricuiiur(| 
may  be  ad'yaincedy  may  perhaps  even  be  carried:  to  ,th^ 
bigl\est  plfc^  of  ^provement  by  persons  wbolly  jgnorJan^  ,\ 
oftb^^pbilosophj,  of  vegetation*  Yegela(>les  piayi^^^rtainlj 
b«(  .resolved  by  the  att.  of  chemistry  into  their  pondt^tMC^ot 
pno^ciplea;'  it  coay  be  true  that  cafbon^  oxygen>  hydfaogeni^ 
azbfeare  the  bodie;s  which  nstnre  makes  os^ol,  aqio  .monkla 
rnto  such  an  infinite  variety  of  forms.  But  till  art  eau  i^i* 
tate  in  some  degree* the  sedret.cheiilistry  of  nature^  liie  ids* 
partial  \tti\mtei,  tinbias^eti  by  theory,  will  pause  before  be 
gives  his  full  assent  to  the  correctness  of  the  analysis^.  But 
granting  their  truth,  what  direct  influence  can  they  h'avd  ^ 
irpon  the  condiitt  or  the  practical  agriculturist  ?  wi  have 
Tittle  hesitation  in  savings  none  al;  all.  As  the  profound  Stah^ 
(himself  th^  greaWst  chemist  of  his  day)s  aid  of  dhemistrj 
when  applied  to  medicine^  we  say  jvrith,  regard  to  agriculture 
in  agricukurd  chymi(£  usus  aut  mllus.qtit  fore  mfli^  Th^ 
is  no  reproach  to  the  s^iejnci^s  themselves^  but  nftorely  t9| . 
their  misapplication;  and  we  fear  that  by  the  dose  inter-^ 
mixture  of  philosophical  speiiulations  with  praicticiil  ptrt9 
eepts^ Mr.  Naismith  ^iil  very  muchcirenmserib^  the  niimbef 
of  brs  readers^  and  in  consequence  dimmish  in  a  degree  the 
utility  of  his  worki  Of  the  Work  itself  we  feel  no  heitttitioik 
m  saying  that  every  page  evinces  a  jronfad  judgment,  ^if* 
tensive  information^  and  a  mind  actively  alive  to  the  won* 
ders  of  the  creation^  and  ze^OtUs  to  promote  thi  WMi  «cili9 
itiiitti'ests  of  humab  iocieiijr* 
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RELIGION. 

A&T«  \S^^^Aif  itamiMHon^f  thePanages  containti  in  theGospehp 
midatkgr  Book*  of  the  New  Testament^  respecting  the  Person  ef 
Jtmm  ;  mik  Ob»erviui(ms  arising  from  them.  By  3.  Smith,Gent» 
idbmmiu    1807% 

WE  ttsually  take  up  with  pleasure  a  religious  faook»  written  by  a 
layoMUis  as  ^e  expect  to  iind  ii  free  from  professional  prepossession; 
igmit  when  it  is  on  a  controversial  subject,  not  tinctured  with  that 
iMimthcologicum  which  seldom  fails  to  actuate  the  bosom  of  a  po* 
lemical  divine.  The  present  perfortnance  of  Mr.  Smith  does  credit 
to  his  good  sense  and  his  moderation.  We  agree  wfth  Mr.  Smith 
thai  all  the  doctrine  w^iich  Chcist  taught  as  n^ces^^ry '  either  to  be 
believed  or  practised  is  contained  in  ihe  four  gospels;  which  are 
plain  boolcs^  and  com|ioiBed  principally  of  historical  narration  and 
Mthoritative  precept.  •  In  these  books  we  see  what  Jtsus  himself 
taught  respecting  bis  own  person  and  mission  ;  and  if  his  disYnples^ 
<Mr  Us  stKcesvsors  eithec  through  igaorance  or  mistiake  delivered  any 
di^ctrinq  which  is  diame^i^ic^lly  opposite  to  thf^r  words  of  Christ  hkb- 
ie'fy  it  is  aot  to  be  believed. ,  We  are  of  opinioi^  that  the  e])iistles^ 
when  critically  explained,  teach  nothing  f inspecting  the  person  and 
character  of  Jesus  different  jfrpip'  what  is  incgjcatedin  the  gospels  4 
]l^ut  fropi ,  the  more  obscure  and  figuralive  sl^le  in  which  they  are 
ivntteui  from  the  multiplicity  of  remote  allusions  which  they  con- 
lain,  and  forgotten  circi^itostkf^ces  to  which  they  refer,  the  epistlea 
Arelessea^y  t6  be  under^tbofl,  and  riioreiikely  to  mislead  those  who 
can  read  no  language  but  their  own.  Hence  we  find  that  most 
iHf  the  etrange,  absurd^  and  senseless  doctrines  which  have  been 
grafWd-oift  tb^  Christian  have  been  principally  s^pjsorted  by  texts 
taken '^rom  the  epistles,  which  have  either  beeti  Ivilfully  perverted^ 
er  grossly  misunderstood^  .  All  the  Christianity  which  is  rieceisaiy 
for  snlvAtiofty  isi  .q^ntatiHr^  .in  the  four  goi^ds  ;  anid  tbjs  peac^  o^ 
Ibe  chorfb  would  h^ve  beefi  much  less  distui^bed  if  the  epistles  of 
^.  Paill>.  which  St.  Peter  himself  confesses  that  be  found.it  difficult 
to  understand^  had.  perished  with  tbe.churcbes  ta  which  they  wer« 
first  addressed,  atul  for  whose  direction  in  many  ptH^ts  of  temporaay 
expediency  or  fiVnitive  interest,  they  were  jparticiilarly  composed* 
The  i?pistl«  which  refers  most  to  matters  of  iiniversai  obligation  is 
the  first  of  John;  and  the  principal  diift  of  th^l*(&pislle  was,  not  td" 
teach  ambiguous  doctrines,  but  to  enforce  Christ's  grbat  pre* 
CEPT  or  LOVING  ON  B  ANGTUER.  Let  Trinitarians,  A rians,^aad 
Socini|U)s  learn  that  their  respective  dogmas  are  of  little  moment 
compared  witk  the  importftQpa  of  mutual  charity  and  for* 
bearance. 
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Art.  i£— itf  Mmmai  vf  Tifiy,  uStipieiio  tie  Wimis^  tMealoH 
laiedfor  the  Imprwemeni  of  all  StHs  of  CkrisHm^s;  txifcitA 
from  the  '  Hoiy  Uving  mttd  Dpng*  of  Jertmy  T&f^r,  Chaplam 
in  Ordinanf  to  King  Charles  f .  and  qfferword$  Biflhp  of  DemiK 
and  Comor,  vritk  a  Prefitce^  Life  of  the  Amthar^  and  AddUkme^ 
h^  Robert  FelhvfeSy  A,  M.  Oxon.  Small  8ro.  7«*  M»wniaiu 
1807. 

MOST  religions  hai>k%  have  m  one  respect  a  dose  re semblance'lo 
political  publications  ;-—tbe  latter  are  written  ro  serve  the  ptirpotet 
of  a  party,  and  the  forrner  to  promote  the  interests  of  a  sect.  Soch 
it  not  the  case  vrith  the  pre5«»nt  performance ;  no  sect  will  see  itt 
favourite  dogmas  either  defended  or  attacked  ;  but  all  yf\\\  find  their 
attention  directed  to  those  great  essentials  of  the  Chrilttant  doc* 
trine  in  which  they  all  agree.  Such  a  Manual  of  Piety  has  long  been 
a  desideratum  ;  which  the  present  volume  is  intended  to  supply. 
The  prayers  are  composed  according  to  that  incomparable  model 
which  Christ  delivered  to  his  disciples  ;  and  which  no  sect,  wfaat* 

,ever  may  be  its  peculiar  t^ nets,,  tan  feel  any  repugnance 'to  repeat,  • 
Were  a  public  liturgy  formed  on  this  plaii^  different  sects  migkt 
meet  in  the  same  sanctuary  of  love,  and  worship  God  in  spirit  and 
in  truth.  '  The  English  language,'  says  the  editor  m  his  preface, 
'  contains  many  manuals  of  piety;  but  pierhaps  not  one  which  ^t 
preferable  to  the  present ;  which  is  so  comprehensive  in  its  plan,  or  • 
so  rational  in  its  execution,  breathing  so  much  charity,  and  so  well 
adapted  to  the  moral  necessities  of  every  individual  in  llle  Chrtstitfn 
world.' 

-  Prayers  have  long  been  reckoned  the  most  difficult  compoaitiont. 
They  should  be  a  solemn  appeal  of  the  heart  to  God,  a  lid  a  plain 
but  affecting  display  of  the  moral  sensibilities  of  the  individual. 
They  acfcordingly  require  great,  dfevoutness  of  feeling  to  bt?  mingled  ' 
with  great  perspicuity  of  expression.  No  ornamenft  should  be  ad* 
mitted  "which  dotfs  not  arise  out  of  the  subject ;  and  the  piect 
should  be  characterised  rather  by  the  artless  glow  of  the  heart  than 
the  studied  decorations  of  the  tongue.  'I  his  praise  is  justly  doe  to 
some  of  the  prayers  of  Bishop  Taylor,  which  are  found  in  thrpre* 

^  sent  useful  manual.  Whether  the  devotional  pieces  which  have 
beeti  added  by  the  editor  have  equnl  merit,  we  i^hall  leave  it  to  the 
taste  of  the  reader  to  decide.  We  cannot  afford  rdom  for  Boro 
than  a  single.specimen. 

•  Pf  ay  erf  or  conformity  to  the  likeness  of  Christ. 

*  O  eternal  God,  who,  in  thy  love,  didst  appoint  Jesus  Christ 
to  teach  us  thy  will  and  to  point  out  to  us  the  way  to  immortality ; 
lei  me  ever  be  grateful  for  the  uABpeakable  gift  of  his  gospei,  and 
the  cheering  light  of  his  example.  Let  me  make  his  precepts  th« 
rule  of  my  actions;  his  conduct  the  pattern  of  my  life;  his  resur* 
rectiun  from  the  dead,  and  his  ascensiim  into  heaven,  ipy  stay 
in  temptation*  and  niry  comfort  in  woe.  Let  me  endeavour  to  con* 
form  ny  disposition  to  the  pattern  of  his :  let  me  practise  liia^ 
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IQe^k^e8|l^  hi^  humility,  his  benevolence  ;  let  tne  be  patient  of  af* 
ficoiitSy  U9iwil}ingto  offen4f  f^nd  aever  distrustAil  of  thy  gjOodtMsafinA 
l^rotecjtioii  ip  the  hardest  trials.     When  I  am  poor,  leH  hub  not  for* 

Et  that  he  w|us  destitute  of  wealth ;  when  {  am.  ui^ustly  reviled;^ 
;me  reinembeir  that  there  v^as  np  cruel  nor  malicious  slander 
which  was  not  vented  fgainst  biiii ;  that  he  experienced  every  spe« 
pes  pf  barbai-lty,  ioAult,  and  oppression.    When  I  am  persecuted 
for  the  sojkeof  righteousness,  let  me  be  consoled  and  animjited  by 
the  reflection  that  he  voluntarily  exposed  hiiDs^lf  ^^  the  most  igno- . 
jpiuious  and  torturing  death,. in  order  to  vindicate  tb^  truth  ;  and  to  ^ 
Ifach  Ills  that  every  worldly  interest,  every  personal  satisfaction*  * 
cuj;ht  to  be  sacrificed  in  obedience  to  thy  ^ill)  and  for  the  moral 
bencj&t.of  man.    O  loving  Father !    do  thou  infuse  into  my  soul  a 
portion  of  that  spirit  of  holiness  which  was  in  Je§us  $  let  me  have 
lus  strength  in  temptations,  bis  confidence  i|i  doubt,  his  splace  ii^ 
sorrow,  his  patience  in  sufferingy  ji^fs  integrity  iii  life,  and  bis  resig? 
nation  in  de^th,— v^men.' 

A&T*  17* — The  piainiu  of  the  EstabU$Iitnenif  a  Serrno^^  preached  Ju^ 
gust  30^  1 807»  at  Croydon  inSmrry^  by  John  Ireland^  D.  D,  I'r^- 
{  iendafy  of  tYcstmijfstcr  a^d  Vicar  of  Croydon.  -  ^VO*  !*•  Hiichar^. 
,    1807.    ' 

:  DH.  Ireland  seems  tp  think  that  ^h^  sovereign  has  #  righ^  to  exact 
an  ynl incited  obfedience  from  the  subject,  and  that  this  obedience 
extend^)  not  op|y  to  the  body,  but  to  the  mind,  the  conscipnee  And 
the  heart*  Now  jt  appears  to  us  that  civil  obedience,  a^  far  as  it  can 
be  legitimately  demanded  by  the  spv^reigi)»  refers  to  the  actions  and 
pot  to  the  opinions  of  men.  A  sovereign  may  prescribe  what  meu 
9ball  do  and  bow' they  shall  act,  but  no  sovereign  can,  without  ex- 
ceeding the  limits  of  bis  authority  ^prescribe  either  hoiv  people  shall 
think  orw^at  they  shall  think,  w&ethfr  in  ri&ligion  or  philosophy/ 
If  a  sovereign  usprp  the  right  of  dictating  to  the  suhjec)  what  reli- 
gious opinions  he  shall  embrace  or  what  he  shall  decline,  and  if  ha 
icnforce  obedience  to  this  unjust  dejomnd  by  civil  pains  and  penalties, 
by  political  emoluments  or  disabilities,  he  might  with  equal  morality 
and  justice  dictate  what  opinions  in  medicine,  in  matheitiatics,  in  any 
Wanch  of  the  belles  lettres  or  philosophy,  the  subject  shall  embrace, 
and  fsn^rce  obedience  in  these  pa|ticulars  by  the  enjoyment  of,  o|r 
fh^  explusioB  from,  civil  places  of  trust|emo||iment  and  power*  But 
the  operatioi ;  of  yind,  wheijier  they  refer  to  physics  or  metaphysics,' 
|o  mpral^  or  religipn  are  not  subject  to  th<l  cognizance  pf  any  sove^ 
lejgn  pn  tearth.  A  sovereign  may  take  cognisance  of  overt  acts  of 
T]tf^t  PX  throng,,  whatever  may  be  the  religious  opinions  of  the  par« 
ties:  byt  for  any  human  power,  in  whomspever  vested,  or  by  whom* 
'popyef  exerpiseiJ,  tp  expose  any  paclipular  par^  of  the  community  t^ 
pgljii^l  disabilities  and  disadvantages  merely  on  account  of  iiheir^ 
Mifii^Hf  ^n^or  t^ir  speculative  tenets,  is  to  be  guilty  of  high  trei^v 
^  W\^^^  God ;  for  to  God  alone  it  belongs  tp.  sit  in  judgment  on  ifhe 
teiietsof  {Jie.miod  aud  the  thought;  of  t|i^  heart*    It  does  (lot  belong 
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to  any  haman  tribunal  to  decide  whether  the  religious  notions  of  any 
.sect  are  true  or  false,  are  displeasing  or  acceptable  to  the  Deity ;  for 
lio  such  tribunal  can  read  the  mind  of  God.  A  private  individual  is, 
Co  the  full,  as  capable  of  doing  this  as  »ny  king  in  Christendbm.  To 
declare  a 'man  disqualified  far  being  a  justice  of  peace  or  a  itiembet 
of  parliament,a  captain  of  a  man  of  war,  or  a  colonel  of  a  re^ment, 
because  be  worships  God  according  to  one  form  in  prefereuce  toano* 
tber,  is  as  impolitic  and  absurd  as  it  woiild  be  to  enact  that  no  man 
ebould  be  either  barber,  tailor  or  shoemaker  who  disbelieved  in  the 
^istence  of  the  >antipodes. 

Aht.  18. — A  Sermon  on  the  Translation  ^  the  Scriptures  into  tie 
Oriental  languages,  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge^ 
May  10,  1807.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  Wrangham,  M,A,F.R*S. 
of  Trinity  College^  Cambridge,  ^to.  3s,  6d,    Mawroan.     1807. 

THE  Rev.  C.  Buchanan,  vice  provost  of  the  College  of  Fout  Wil- 
)iam  in  Bengal,  has  transmitted  to  Europe  proposals  for  translating 
the  scriptures  into  the  oriental  languages  ;  and  in  furtherance  of 
this  noble  and  pious  design  has  given  a  handsome  premium  to  each' 
of  the  preachers  of  two  sermons  delivered  b^ore  the  university  of 
Cambridge  on  tlie  subject  of  this  proposal,  Mr.  Wrangham  was 
Appointed  to  this  office,  and  delivered  the  discourse  which  is  now 
before  us.  .      . 

Having  adverted  to  the  attempts  of  papal  tyranny,  equally  barba* 
rous  and  futile,  to  repress  the  dissemination  of  religious  truth,  by 
withholding  from  the  people  access  to  the  sacred  volumes  which  con- 
tain the  foundations  of  their  faith,  the  preacher  proceeds  tbliis' 
main  topic,  and  in  the  present  discourse  cohfines  himself  very  ju* 
diciously  to  preliminary  matter,  which  demands  the  in6st  mature 
deliberation  previ<»us  to  ^o 'arduous  an  undertaking. 

^  With  what  languages,,'  says' the  preacher,  ^  from  moral  and 
political  considerations,  shall  th«  undertaking  begin?  In  those, 
wUch  we  may  prefef,  shall  wfe  publish  the  scriptiites  cofiectively, 
or  in  successive  portions ;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  what  sbUll  be  the 
succession  adopted  t  From  what  text,  and  by  what  persons,  shall 
the  translation  be  made  ?' 

On  each  of  those  topics  His  observations  are  judiciotjs,  and  display' 
lio  small  depth  of  reflection,  and  a  mind  amply  stored  With  classical, 
with  biblical,  and  with  oriental  literature.  We  wish  we  could  con- 
scientiously bestow  the  same  commendation  on  the  stile  of  jhis  ser-  ' 
moii ';  )>ut  though  there  are  many  passages  whith  are  Une'xceptibn* 
lible,  and  some  which  are  eloquent,  justice  forces  uii  to' pronounce, 
that  surveying  it  asia  whole  the  style  is  not  such  as  to  evince  a  cor* 
rect  judgment  nor  t^  refined  tasttf.    '     -  ■ 

At  pap;e  4,  speaking  of  the  fury  of  the  papists,  he  savs,  <  they 
deemed  it  re<3[uisite  to  wage  a  fiercer  war  than  that  of  words;  and 
thdr  new  |lnd  more  formidable  syllogisms  wdre  ^unMts  of  faggots/ 
Tbi^  is  a  direct  pun  upon  the  word  syllogism,  A  little  further  on 
we  )reail,  *  Nay,  not  content  with  knutthering  those,  through  whose 
plr«  inediiiai  the  irut  Hghtmna  actuaiiy  abottt  (cf  tight  every. naA 
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f  ,  ^ 

that  eometh  into  the  >voild,  they  consigned  the  bible  itself  to  th« 
danies ;  with  malice  as  rancorous  as  that  which  fifteen  centuries  h&* 
lore  had  crucified  its  author,  and  happily  for  us,  with  malice  as  short- 
sighted :.  for  after  a  brief  interval  it  rose  again,  and  was  aeen  qfmany^ 
and  made  their  ke^rts  burn  within  tketii*  It  is  not  unbecoming  our 
pages  to  assert  this  to  be  a  most  frigid  conceit,  very  ill  steming  the 
place  from  whicli  it  issued.  Who  can  restrain  a  smile  wherf  he  finds 
ihe  mild  and  pacific  Hindoos  depicted  (p.  150  ^  ^  combining  in  them« 
selves  the  watery  unsteadiness  of  Reuben  with  the  asinine  jndifTe- 
tence  ojf  Issachar?'  The  future  translator  is  exhortej  to  consult  his, 
author's  manner,  to  copy  his  air  and  gesture,  and  to  preserve  the 
^  veiFy  fashion)  simple  or  8plendid,of  his  gai\b,with  the  exception  only 
of  such  parts  of  it,  as  are  stamped  with  idiotism  or  with  perfgriii{(y«^ 
But  a  respectful  regard  for  the  talents  of  Mr.  Wranghamand  for  the 
patience  of  the  reader  prevents  us  from  exhibiting  the  many  other 
specimens  which  this  sermon  will  furnish,  of  discordant  metaphors, 
quaint  and  misplaced  allusions,  turgid  phraseology »  ufiected  and  pe» 
dantic  language. 

We  must  protest  too  most  seriously  against  the  practice  of  intro* 
ducing  into  sermon^  the  names  of  modern  and  even  of  living  cha* 
f  acters,  which  Mr.  Wrangham  has  done  most  lavishly.  Th«  gravis 
ly  of  pulpit  eloquence  in  modern  times  has  confined  itself  to  general 
topics,  and  taken  its  illustrations  from  examples  drawn  immediately 
from  the  sacred  writeirs  :  and  we  should  deeply  lament  to  see  the 
limits  imposed  by  this  laudable  reserve  habitually  transgressed.  If 
it  be  allowed  to  Mr.  Wrangham  to  compliment  I^rd  Stanhope,  fsfsa 
page  18)  a  second  will  claim  an  equal  right  to  panegyrize  Mr.  Per- 
ceval or  Mr.  Wilberforce,and  a  third  perhaps  to  revile  Lord  GrentiUe 
or  Lord  Howick,  and  all  the  nauseousness  of  adulation  and  tbe^ 
malignity  of  calumny  upon  topics  and  characters  which  interest  (ov 
the  moment  will  be  transferred  from  the  cofifeehouse  to  the 
templ(«  Que  strange  object  pf  Mr.  W/s  encomiums  has  excited  in 
pur  mind  no  smi^ll  degree  of  suqprize.  *  I  need  only,  in  additioni^. 
mentioA  the  names  of  the  illustrious  foreigners,  Wetstein,  and  J)q 
Boss],  an4  Michaelis,  ^nd  Griesbach,  and  the.  valuable  compilation 
of  our  own  Purd^r  on  oriental  customs!'  We  think  that  the  illustri** 
ous  foreigners  would  set  little  value  on  the  praise  which  puts  on.  the 
same  level  works  distinguished  for  ejKtent  of  erudition  and  profound* 
ness  of  res^t^h  with  the  ^imsy  collection  of  this  sanctimonioi^s  mW 
Ibodist^ 

AitT<!  19.r^T4e  Uni'ursal  Church  :•  An  ^smy  on  Mature,  as  th^  univerm 
sal  Basis  of  Truth,  Perfection  and  Salvation,  and  thtir  Univtr- 
sahti/  ;  and  on  Foxp^r^  Wisiionii  and  Goodness,  as  the  unbound^ 
Attributes  of  thejix^t  Cause.     8w,    Badcock.  1807. 

THIS  author  says,  p.  ^8 ;  '  When  the  human  minj  more  immedi- 
ately contemplates  its  own  existence :  when  finding  it  depend  on 
^ni^nf^l^  pQweTi  t|ie  abstracted  source  and  termination  of  wbi^b  acft 
fqually  unknown,  and  the  knowledge,  abstractedly  unattainable ; 
'  \mVi%  Impulse  (0  H^  physical  s^ste%  from  its general  tenure  i]^^ 
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fees,  tbat  the  baman  vitals  ar^  unannibilatable.  Wben  the  ^nfl^ 
thus  extended  to  universal  ni&ture,  from  the  cantempiation  of  itM 
general  lawsj  its  particular  powers,  4indMts  duties,  naturally  extend* « 
Its  ideas  to  the  hyperphysical  systetP  ;  imbibes  its  religion ;  ^ud 
rises,  gradually,  to  the  attributes  of  its  God  ?  Fur  here  reason  may 
distinguish  a  primitive &nd  general  principle,  operating  in-  two  deri* 
vativeand  particulai^  ones;  whicb^  though  untted.in  soiu«  degree,  yet 
expanding  through  corresponding  nature,  in  various  shades,  xiet^F- 
mines  by  predominancy  the  cast  of  evefy  genus  and  species  of  beings 
and  may  recognise  as  primordial/ 

If  this  be  part  of  the  doctrine  on  which  the  author  of  this  extra- 
ordinary pamphlet  would  found  what  he  calls  bis*  Universal  Chitrch* 
and  with  which  he  would  constitute '  the  universal  dasis  of  truths  per^ 
feciion  and  salvatim^'  it  is  to  our  weak  intellects  full  as  incompfe- 
bensible  as  any  mystery  which  is  at  present  attached  to  any  chuitik 
in  Christendom.  '  ^ 

POLITICS. 

Abt.  20.'  Pontics  of  the  Georgium  Sidus;  or  Advice  hnw  to  become 
great  Seaatots  and  Statesmen^  interspersed  with  -characteristic 
Sketches  and  Hints  on  various  Subjects  iii  modern  Politics »  By^i 
late  fliember  of  Parliument.     XUrao.  5s,  6d,  Qddy .     J  807. 

THE  figure  called  iroay,  when  properly  employed,  may  be  highly 
useful  in  invigorating  ad  monition- and  sharpening  rt:prodf;  in  pro«- 
moting  the  interests  of  morality  andt  serving  the  cause  of  tr^th• 
Itldeed  words  have  seldom  the  power  of  so  immediately  acting  on 
the  conviction  or  the  feelings,  as  when  the  skill  of  a  master  gives 
them  an  ironical  iippli cation.  The  present  is  an  ironical  perfor- 
mance ;  but  the  satire,  which  it  is  intended  to  convey,  loses  half  its 
force  by  the  glaring  falsehood,  and  palpable  malignity  of  the  in^inu^ 
ations.  When  we  call  a  man  a  very  honest  fellow  who  is  notorious!^ 
acheaty  the  irony  is  immediately  felt ;  and  the  justness  of  the  Inuen- 
do  is  acknowledged ;  but  when  we  endeavour  to  insinuate  by  the 
saine  subtle  inversion  of  terms  that  a  man  of  really  good  character 
is  a  flagitious  profligate,  the  irony  loses  its  force,  because  the  literal 
sense  of  the  words  becomes  the  true.  The  malice  is  seen  in* tha 
blow  that  is  aimed  ;  but,  as  it  is  not  impelled  by  truth,  it  proceeds 
from  auartn  too  impotent  to  strike.  This  is  the  case  in  the  presenit 
composition*  The  insinuations  are,  for  the  greater  part,  totally 
unfounded  ;  .and  the  malignity  of  the  writer  soon  causes  our  detes- 
tation to  fall  not  on  the  individuals,  who  are  attacked,  but  -on  the 
virulent  and  calumnious  assailant.  Every  thing  base  ^d  flagi* 
tious  is  insinuated  against  the  late  ministry,  and  particularly  against 
Mr.  Fox  and  his  more  intimate  assoqiates.  Wbat  reader  is  there 
with  the  smallest  spark  of  truth  or  patribtism  in  his  bosom,  who  wiil 
not  flame  with  indignation  on  reading  the  following  malicious  ca* 
iumnies  against  those  Mrho  begun' and  those  who  conducted  the  ia*|' 
n^gpciatiira  foi  peace  witk  France  ? 
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,  ^  Ibvent  some  pcetencfr  of  apparent  generosity  for  opening  or 
renewing  a  correspondence.  I^t  your  pretencebe  false  ;  and  let  iC 
be  offered  with  that  sneaking  officiousness  which  may  best  betray 
joa  to  shame,  as  anxious  to  offer  sacrifices  and  concessions,  con- 
cerning which  however,  you  tremble  lest  they  should  not  be  accept- 
ed. Chuse  for  the  details  of  your  negociation  some  poor  being 
who  has  languished  for  years  in  the  tyradt's  chains,  and  who  would 
sell  his  very  birth  right,  his  very  manhood  to  get  out  of  them.  Being 
ft  slave  is  he  not  much  fitter  to  be  your  representative  7  Must  he 
have  a  coadjutor  ?  Select  for  the  task  one,  who  has,  long  since, 
transferred  as  much  as  he  could,  of  his  family  property  to  the 
tyrant's  power ;  who  has  been  labouring  all  bis  life  to  shew,  that 
even  a  peer  may  dive  deep  in  the  bathosi  an<d  get  distinction  in  the 
common«wealth  of  Grub*street ;  whose  principles  in  politics,  so  far 
fts  he  has  had  any,  have  been  eveM  notoriously  adverse  to  those  of 
tb«  constitution  over  whose  government  you  preside/ 

Then  follows  some  still  more  coarse  abuse,  but  which  has  so  little 
,  delicacy,  that  we  do  not  chuse  to  soil  our  pages  or  disgust  our  readers 
by  the  insertion.  Before  we  takeour  leave  of  this  writer,  we  must  ask 
Kim  whether  ^n  his  long  residence  in  that  part  of  the  *  Georgium 
Sidus,^  called  St.  Giles's,  be  got  the  habit  of  demanding  ^\t  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  for  what  isnpt  fairly  worth  five  pence  and  « 
farthing? 

Art.  %\.^An  Enquiry  into  tkt  State  of  the  British  West  Jfiift'ei,  hy 
Joseph  Lowe^  Esq,  Svo,  5s^    Baldwin,     1 807. 

THIS  pamphlet  is  written  by  a  gentleman  of  ability  who  is  com* 
^etely  master  of  his  subject.  He  exhibits  in  a  very  perspicuous  and 
slrikingpoint  of  view  the  distress  of  the  West  India  planters;  but 
hit  appears  to  us  better  acquainted  with  the  disease  than  with  the 
remedy ;  and  to  cherish  foi^  the  grower  of  ^  sagar  that  sympathy 
which  ha  does  not  feel  for  the  consumer.  The  writer  proposes  to 
lay  an  additional  tax  on  the  home*consumer ;  and  from  that  tax 
to  furnish  a  bounty  on  export.  This  appears  to  us  in  the'  vulgar 
idiom  to  be  only  robbing  Peter  to  pay  FavL  Why  ai^  the  present 
prices  of  West  India  produce  lower  than  the  planters  can  afford? 
Principally  because  the  supply  is  greater  than  .the  demand.  This 
evil  therefore  will  certainly,  i(i  a  short  time,  cure  itself;  the  pro* 
duce  will  fall  to  a  level  with  the  demand ;  and  the  price  will  ac- 
cordingly rise  to  such  a  sum  as  wiU  pay  with  a  reasonable  profit  the 
expence  of  raising  the  article  and  bringing  it  to  market.  But  that 
the  consumers  of  an  article  should  be  taxed,  in  order 'to  make  goo4 
the  temporary  or  casuaK  losses  of  the  grower,  is  what  we  think  no 
policy  can  justify.  If  the  crop  of  corn  which  is  grown  in  England 
this  year  should  be  one  third  greater  than  the  demand,  ought  a  taic 
to  be  levied  on  the  consumer  in  order  to  etmsote  the  farmer  for  Iha 
excess  of  Hs  crop?  Ought  the  bounty  oi  God  to  the  rich  to  be  ac- 
knowledged only  in  the  oppression  of  the  po6r  I  The  author  ackoow^ 
ledges  that  foreigners  can  procure  sugar  on  the.  continent  chespf  r 
(|ian  the^  cai^  purc)^f^e  U  ip  Gfeat  Britain,    liehce  w«  uunot 
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m0Stm^  fomigp  custamer^jn  our  iMrkst.  But  the  aullior  adds 
that  a  pre;piun9  oq  exporjti4ioj»  would  eoi^  our  ynerduitiU  to  ieH 
their  sugar  to  foreigners  at  a  lower  rate  than  they  can  procure  It 
«^ewhere.  Is  not  !tbH  bowev»r  to  impoverish  the  many  in  ord«r  to 
<|Qnch  the  fefv  ?  and  to  do  au injury  to  our  own  countrymen  in  order 
%p  procure  a  (benefit  fojr  grangers  f  The  most  effectual  way  ot*  elievi. 
i^'ng  the  distress  of  tb^  West  India  planters  would  jbn  by  laying 
open  the  trade  of  the  ialanSs,  .  The  restrictions  wbicb  Great  Bniain 
imposes  on  the  trade  of  her .  colonics*  evince  a  selfish,  jeajous  and 
unreasonable  policy,  equeiUy  opposite  to  the  good  of  the  islands  and 
Qur  own.  In  the  trade  of  the  mother  country  wiih  her  colonies^ 
^e  ought  pot  to  be  actuated  by  the  narrow  spirit  o(  monopoly  ; 
ipt  to  demand  any  otJier  preference  in  the  disposal  of  tbeir  common 
dities  than  what  it  is  their  iiHecest  to  give.  If  tbe  West  India 
islands  can  mafce  more  of  their  produce  by  transporting  it  to 
^merica»  wby  shpuld  t^ey  be  obliged  to  send  it  to  Great  Britain  ? 
oyr»  wby  sbould  the  planters  be  compelled  by  law  to  ship  tbw 
sugars  ta  Great  Britain*  where  from  the  superiority  of  the  quantity 
tp  the  demand,  tbey  are  sure  to  be  sold  at  a  loss  }  Many  wUl  aay 
t)iat  to  throjv  <)p$n  thjc  trade  of  the  colonies  is  to  repeal  tbe  famoua 
act  of  navigation.  We  believe  however,  that  tb^s  said  act  of  navif 
gation  is  less  the  source  of  our  present  naval  superiority  than  .is 
commonly  imagined;  and  that  we  may  be  powerful  and  triumphant 
at  sea  without  tbe  miserable  expedient  of  commercial  restrictioo 
'and  monopoly.    Let  vs  be  just  and  takkouk  ca^^ca  of^ 

iEINOGUiAT. 

^9ff.  dS.-*<iQ^ia/  Lctteri,  writiem  bp  Lieut*  Col  Htnrtf  Bmlddnt^ 

I  C^pt^inufthe  Royal  InvoUd  Engiiuert,  $o  tke  Masier^gtHeral  tf 

Jtf(^€$tp^s  Ordnoffce  wet  the  Year  1802.    8vo.   2<*    HardingA 

jCOLONELHaldane  is  another  added  to  the  numerous  inslaneee 
pf  persons  of  virtue  and  of  merit,who  have  been  shamefully  neglected 
by  the  state  which  tbey  have  served.  Ability  and  worth  seldom 
prove  any  r^^ommeiidations  to  the  favour  of  those  to  whom  pati^>n« 
age  belongs*  Vice,  ignorance  and  importunity  are  rewarded  and 
caressed,  not  only  becausf  t^ey  cannot  readily  be  repelled,  but 
|)ecause  tbey  are  foun  j  the  fittest  instruments  for  doing  the  dirty 
work  of  their  superiors^  Thos^  w.bo  wish  fpr  j^omotion  must 
connive  at  the  want  of  .(knowledge  or  the  want  of  virtue  in  those 
above  theip.  To  exppse  the  most  palpable  tolly  or  the  most  glaring 
corruption  is  always  e&t^med  a  political  #n,  which  ii  never  suffered 
tq escape  with  imf^ty.  .Had  Col,  Haldaaeaeyer  remonstrate4 
against  certain  regulatipnSf  vyhiph  have  been  ad^^ted  in  tbe  board 
of  ordns^nce  in  order  to  increase  the  patronage  of  government,  or 
)y^..henot  evipceda  to^  vacuity  i^  military  science  in  tbe  addle 
^raii^of  lord  Chatham,  it  is  |K>t  impobable  that  he  would  have^ 
))een  singled  out  for  omission  in  the  list  of  officers  which  that  noble- 
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Akt.  ^S*^A  Reply  to  **  Observations  on,  Cmhat  u  cMsdiilkCiiibli^ 
Bili:*B^  a  Protestant Clo'gyman.  3d.     Baldwin.    IB&l, 

THIS  writer  justly  remarks  that  the  te^  required  by  ow  Ssriomr 
Irom  those  who  expressed  a  desire  to  become  his  disciples  consisted 
only  in  a  profession  of  faith  in  himv  as  the  son  of  God,  The  polu 
tieal  mechanists  of  reiicrtous  establishments  would  do  well  to  imitate 
this  simplicity  in  the  frj^  which  "they  order  to  be  subscribed.  Chris* 
tians  of  aU' denominations  agree  that  Jesus  was  the  son  of  God  ; 
and  we  see  no  benefit  but  that  oj  dissention^  which  can  accrue  from 
the  imposition  of  any  religious  tests  which,  from  the  want  of  univer* 
sality  in  their  application,  can  be  conscientiously  subscrii»e<l  only 
Iby  a,  few.  H  the  chujrch  of  £ngl£ind  were  to  require  of  her  members 
a  subscription  to  no  other  article  of  faith  but  this ;  M  A.  B.  do 
with  all  my  heart  and  mind  assent  to  this  truths  that  Jesus,  the 
founderof  the  christian  religion,  was  a  teachrer  sent  from.  God  tocom* 
municate  his  will  to  mankind  ;''  alt  invidious  distinction  between 
catholic  and  protestant,  between^  churchman  and  dissenter  would 
cease;  and  IVinitariam,  Arians  and  Secinians  would  prove -them* 
selves  true  disciples  of  Christ,  hy  frequenting  the  sama  commuiuoa 

Had  LOiriNG  ONE  AN  CITHER. 

POETRY. 

Art,  24.— Poems  tyE*  Somehody.  Svo.  No  London  ptAUsier.  Du&* 
lin.     1B06. 

THESE  poems  which  Mr.  Somebody  is  sjiid  to  have  written  are- 
such  as  we  fear  nobody  will  read.  If  however  there  be  aoy  persona 
who  haT^  a  relish  for  nonsense,  they  nay  gratify  their  taste  at  the 
expense  of  four  shillings.  A^  the  pages  of  a  Review  are  doomec^  to 
contain  almost  as  many  selections  of  folly  as  of  sense,  we  shall  pre- 
sent the  reader  with  a  small  specimen  of  Mr^  Some  body  ^s  claim  lo 
theti4leof  dHAce. 

^  Lines  written  on  the  tooth-acb  .after  giving  a  snappish  auswier 
to  a  friend.' 

*  Here  like  a  wounded  wasp  I  hide, 

^hunn'd  by  the  w6rld,  the  world's  foe^ 
!N  or  perfum'd  summer's  flowery  pride> 

A  moment's  pleasure  can  bestow. 
Tlhy  beams  no  more  my  soul  can  warm^ 

Thou  bright  resplendant  star  of  day. 
The  voice  of  friendship  could  not  charin, 

l^or,  ah!  I  stung  my  friend  away.* 

Art.  25. — Attempts  at  Poetry ^  or  Trifles  in  Verse,    By  Ebn.OssK  of 
Pentonvilk,    3^.  64.  Greenland  ^nrfNprris.    1807.- 

THE  first  of  thase  nrnrveilous  performancts  is  cntided  Takk^  hetr^ 
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~The  name  odmaU-heer  might  indeed  be  aptly  ^iven  to  the  whole  ; 
Wt  Aew  it  is  small  beer  of  the  very  worst  quality  ;  such  as  is  made 
#ithbtit  ither  malt  or  hops.  Mr.  Ebti  Osn,  that  he  may  not  lose 
the  meed  of  fame,  to  which  his  smalUbeer  productions  are  so  weft^ 
entitled*  informs  us  that  £bn  Osn  is  his  name,  anagrammatiz^d,  and 
^Mtlie  H  *yc)eped  BkIT  jamin  Stephen  ^on  ;  -^jhat  he  is  39  yeain 
old,  and  that  these  are  hb^r^t  poetical  efforts.  If  he  will  takeout 
advice  he  will  let  them  be  his  last. 

Aftir.  26. — Th<  Chimney  Sxoceper^s Boy,  aP^em.  Sheffield ;  M«»tgo->. 
mery.    2s^  Lonoman.     1607« 

AS  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  this  publication  are  to  lie 
appiied  in  aid  of  a  society  lately  institated  in  Sheffield  for  ibe 
purpose  of  improving  the  condition  of  children  in  the  service  oC 
chimney  sweepers,  aiid  for  endeavouring  to  supersede  the  necessity 
of  climbing  boy  %  this  consideration  alone  would  induce  us  to  wish 
that  this  benevolent  production  might  meet  with  an  extensive  cit* 
culation.  But  the  poem  itself  is  not  destitute  of  interest ;  and 
though  more  might  have  been  made  of  the^  subject,  which  is  the 
luss  of  a  pretty  little  child,  who  was  slolf  n  by  a  gypsey,  sold  tit  « 
chimney  sweeper,  and  accidentally  recovered  by  the  fond  parentf^ 
yet  we  are  far  from  thiaking  that  the  author  has.not  in  some  degree 
aucpeeded  in  the, execution.  And  at  any  rate,  where  tl»e  rnqtrva  it 
so  dMnterestedly  virtuoust  we  should  thiirk  it,  highly  unjust|  t0 
examiiKK  sucfaua  performance  with  any  severity  of  criticism. 

MEDICINE. 

Akt.  27.—- Oftfcrf a/ioni  en  the  excessive  Indulgence  of  Children^ 
fHWiicnlarly  intended  t<f  eh^m  its  injurious  Effects  on  their  Healthy 
4md  tht  Difficuititg  cccimoned  in  their  Treatment  during  Sickness^ 
B^  Jwnes  Parkimon^  Hovton*  hvo*  pf.  37.  U*  Symonds* 
Ji07. 

THESE  Observations  have  a  degree  of  novelty  at  least  to  re- 
commend them.  Vhe  author  enumerates  many  of  the  diseases  of 
children)  and  instead  of  the  hackneyed  descriptions  of  symptoms, 
and  accounts  of  remedies,  we  are  gravely  informed  of  the  tremen- 
dous mischiefs  produced  in  each  by  crying,  kicking,  screaming,  and 
scoldings  practices  which  make  humoured  brats  very  disagreeable 
patienis,  and  which  also  prevent  the  swallowing  of  many  a.bolu^ 
and  many  a  draught.  The  apothecary  therefore  does  well  to  write 
down  these  perverse  habits.  As  James.  Parkinson  of  Hoxton,  has 
beensoactfve  in  anticipating  our  judgm^^^nt  of  bis  remarks^  and 
in  forging  an  opt  fijion  which  we  never  gave,  on  our  parts  we  are- 
eager  on  the  present  occasion  to  be  before  hand  with  him,  if  pos- 
sible ;  and  we  pronounce  that  could  his  young  patients  be  made  to 
read  these  observations,  they  would  certainly  prove  the  most  happ/ 
Jullaty  that  could  possiblj/  be  davised.  ^ 
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AmT.  C8,— j4  practical  Synopm  of  the  Materia  Medica^Yi^h  lU 
Captaining  Class  2,  EmoUitnts,  Class  3-  AhsorbeiUs*  Clam  4» 
kc/rigerants.  Class  5.  Antiseptics,  Class  6.  A^triflgents.  Clas^ 
7.  Tonics.  Class  B.  StifHulants.  Class  Q.Anitspasmodics.  Class 
10.  Narcotics.  Class  U.  Anthelmintics.  Bif^he  Author  of  the 
Thesaurus  Medicaminwn^    hvo.    Baldwin,     l^dtm  , 

THIS,  with  the  former  voluitae,  makes  a  proper  sHpplement  to  th« 
Tbesajuras  Medicaminiini,  a  work  of  which  the  niit^y  hs$  ImcSi 
fenerally  acknbwtecigejtt. 


MISCELLANEOUS.^  ; 

Ant.  59. — A  Besdriptite  Catalogue  of  the  Pictitres  in  iheCollecHbh 
cfthe  Marquis  of  Staff ord^  in  London^  With  general  and  'ctir* 
Mary  Remarks  on  the  Roman  and  Flemish  Schools*  By  George  Percjfp 
Architect.     Walker. 

l¥E  have  sefected  the  following  specimen  of  this  worlt : 

*  The  Sacrament  of  Pertance  by  Pbussin. 
♦  In  this  admirable  picture  h  represented  the'  PhaHsee's  hotise^ 
with  a  nt^raero^s'  group  of  his  friends,  seated  at  the  feast.  The  fi^ 
gare  of  ou*  Saviour  is  turned  away  from  the  table,  wliiht  Mary  iii 
an  Attitude  of  th«  deepest  self  humiliation  and  penitence,  with  a 
iice  expressive  of  fasting  and  iAorti£cation,  humblv  approaches  hia 
feet,  anointing  and  wiping  them  with  the  hair  ofher  head  :  in  his  face 
M  pleastire  and  complacency,  mixed  with  the  greatest  beneficence. 
Toe  Pharisee  sets  opposite  with  a  white  dirapery  over  his  head,  his  face 
indicating  surprise,  b^t  without  contempt  ^Jus  feet  are  ^[ashed  by  a 
(Mnraiit;next<to  Vim  »  ascribe,  bearing. 01^  hi8.foi:ehjsad  aiiins^rip- 
IJon  from  the  law  ;  he  seems  to  consider  the  Pharisee's  face ;  close 
to  htm  is  a  Sadduc^e,1ooking  on  and  archly  sneering  at  the  character 
of  Mary  ;  amongst  the  spectators  i&  a  young  man,  who  is  justcoine 
into  the  room,  who  with  his  arms  folded  is  indolently  contemplate 
tng  the  whole  scenie ;  his  friend  relates  to  him  the  characters  pf  Mav 
fy  and  our  Saviour.  The  whole  is  very  harmoaiously  coloured  and 
Ugited  from  a  window  on  the  l^ft  hand  side,  which  is  not  introduced 
into  the  piece  :  the  disposition  of  the  draperies  is  admirable^  and  th9 
figures  of  the  Pharisee  and  Mary  Ma^dalen^  a^-e  made  the  most  prov 
Unnent  and  admirably  contrasted  with  each  other.  Xhe  whole  do«$ 
infinite  hqnour  i<i  the  genius  and  comprehension  of  the  painter/ 

*  R<wan  School.  Cupid  making  his  Bow. — Parmegiano* 

'  Pi^rtnegiano  was  one  of  those  few  painters  who  endeavoured  to  ex* 
•It  the  hiMA^o  %urey  by  making  it  rather  taller  than  nature.  Thera 
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h  al\viys  a  fffeiisiiig  flcfw  «nd  undalatioiiln  bis  oufKfte^  which'  mty  be 
fttidied  bfythe  pffinfvr  with  great  advantage ;  ther^  is  an  eitprissHve 
giwc«  also  in  the  Cum  of  the  neck  and  shoulders  of  his  figures,  which 
gi'^^es  a  gpeaS  beauty  and  Irf^  to  his  nthjects^  In  the  piece  beibt^  Us, 
he  hiM  repreisented  Cupid  in  thr  manner  of  the  ancients,  as  a 
sprightly  hailf-grown youth,  of  a  beautiful  form,  shaping  and  taper* 
ing  his  bow  with  a  knife.  The  admirable  gracef  and  play  of  the 
oMine^  and  the^  canning  manner  in  whtch  he  turns  round  to  see 
whether  he  is  oteefv^  and  as  if  censdous  of  his  utmost  ftiischief, 
k  finely  eoncehed  and  eajtressed.  The  eohuring  is  chaste  and 
JiarmoiiiouSy  and  the'whole  full  of  animation:  the  picture  hselfwas 
one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  cetebntted  Orleans  gallery  in 
France,  from  whence  in  the  confusion  subsequent  to  the  reTohitton» 
it  was  by  some  strange  concurrence,  sold  into  England  along  with 
several  others  of  that  invaluable  coll^ectiotr.  Like  to  Corregib,  his 
pictures  always  gain  upon  the  «ye  by  frequent  observance,  whilst 
the  admirable  simplicity,  and  at  the  same  time  the  efficacy,  of  the 
aDdsS)  make  us  to  ejrclmm  ns  the  Words  of  Milton, 

His , fair  large  frost,  and  eye  sublime  declared 
'  Absolute  rude ;  and  hyacsnthine  locks, 
Round  froto  his  parted  foKlock,  hung 
Clttatering  ■      ■        / 

These  esctracts  perhaps  will  induce  the  reader  to  purchase  this  Ca* 
talogue*  while  they  excite  his  curiosity  to  inspect  tho  jaa^iikeB^> 
collection  of  pictures  which  it  is  intended  to  describe* 

Art.  30  '^Notes  and  Observations  on  the  earfy  Part  of  the  Histarp 
pftktBHtMhUs.  B^ Robert Cowper,  MiD.F.R.  S.Ed.  9#. fiU. 
Johnson*     ISO?. 

AS  far  as  we  can  trust  to  the  light  of  etymology,  the  names  of 
^l^ces,  mouritainsi  rocks,  rivers,  &c.  in  various  parts  of  Europe^  ; 
attest  the  eurly  add  wide-spread  dominion  of  the  Celts.  The  Celtic 
tribes  appear  to  have  stretched  from  the.  Mediterranean,  to  the 
Baltic,  and  to  have  reached  even  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  ;  .and 
it  is  certain  that  they  cet|stituted  the  aboriginal  population  of  the^ 
British  isles.  Mr.  Cowper,  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  Celtic, 
which  is  still  spoken  in  the  Highliands,  has  applied  his  etymological, 
knowledge  )Df  the  language  to  the  elucidationof  some  historical  facts 
which  more  immediately  concern  our  brethren  beyond  the  Tweed. 
Mr.  Cowper  does  not  doubt  the  existence  of  Ossian;  but  he  thinka 
that  his  works  w^re  altered  ih  their  traditionary  descent  by  an  inter* 
mixture  with  the  legends  and  fictions  of  popish  saints.  These  Mr« 
Mappherson  took  care  to  remove,  while  he  filled  up  the  void  with 
sophisticated  additions  of  his  own  invention.  Mr.  Cowper  informs 
us  that  a  party  of  gentlemen  from  Edinburgh,  some  years  ago  stop* 
ped  at  the  inn  at  Pitmain,  not  far  from  the  residence  of  James  Mac* 
ph^rson,  round  which  were  the  mos(  sturdy  champions  for  the  un- 
vitiated  originality  of  Ossian.  At  a  gentleman's  house  in  this  neigh* 
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%(>arhoo,d«  this  party  from  £<iinburgb  requested  that  an  old  High*- 
lander  might  be  produced  who  could  repeat  any  of  the  poems  in 
th»  original,  which  one  of  thec'oiopany  was  ^o  translate  as  the  old 
man  went  along*  But  wbethei'  he  bad  forgotten  his  instructions  or 
bad  more  respect  for  popish  saints  than  for  pagan  chiefs^  there-, 
cital  wa&soon  blended  with  the  feats- of  St.  Patrick»St.  Muhgo»  and 
other  venerable  names  in  the  calendar  of  Rome,  to  the  no  small 
eonfiternatroa  of  the  advocates  for  the  incorrupt  transmission  of  the 
poems.  After  Macpberson  had  lopped  off  those  exuberances  of 
later  growthj.  what  remained  of  the  genninestem  was  slender  indeed,, 
but  would  still  have  been  highly  valuable  if  he. had  left  it  in  itspris* 
tin^ state,  without  marring  the  venerable  relique  by  his  own  unau* 
thorized  additions* 

Art,  31. — The  fashionable  World  rrformed,    Bjf  Philokosntos^  Svo, 
Effingham,  Wilson.     1S07. 

TEIS  may  be  a  well  intepdisd,  but  it  13  a. very  dull  performance., 
The  thoughts  are  mere  common-place ;  very  awkwardly  put  toge* 
Iher,  and  very  ill-expressed.  Take  a  specimen.  *  Duripg  the  time 
of  sermon,  always  beljave  with  gravity  and  attention,,  wbicb  is  a 
thing  much  neglected  by  the  genertditif  at  large ^  who  generally  come 
to  places  of  public  worship,  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  merely  to  see 
and  to  be  seen,  and  would  be  ashamed  of  nothing  so  much  as  to 
lemember  even  the  very  subject,  that  tlie  minister  in  the  pulpit  has 
beetiupon^  &c." 


A  list  of  artide^^  which,,  with  many  otherf,  will  appear  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Critical  Review* 


Gillies^s  History  of  the  World. 
Hogg'^s  Mountain  Bard» 
Fhilosophical  Transactions    for 

1807.  Parti. 
Constderationa  on  the  Trade  with 

India. 
Israeli's  Roipances. 
Colquhoun's   Treatise  on  Indi»  ' 

gence. 
Pittas  Speeches. 
Account  of  the  Principalities  of 


Wallachiaand  Moldavia,  from 

Thornton's  Present   State  of 

Turkey. 
Sinclair's  Code  of    Health  and 

Longevity. 
Madame  de  Stael's  Corinna: 
CoUinson^s  Life  of  Thuanus. 
Tama's    Transactions    of    the 

Parisian  Sanhedrim.    . 
Masters's  Progress  of  Love, 
tint's  Hebrew  Roots, 
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Aet^  L— rTAtf  History  of  the  World  from  the  Reign  of  Jlexan- 
derio  that  of  August us^  comprehending  the  latter  Jges  of 
European  Greece,  and  the  History  of  the  Greek  Kingdoms 
in  Asia  and  Africa  Jrom  their  Foundation  to  their  Destimction, 
gffith  a  preliminary  Survey  of  Alexander's  Conquests,  and  an 
Mstimate  of  his  Plans  for  their  Consolidation  and  Improve'^ 
ment.  By  John  Gillies,  LL.  D.F.R.S.  and  S.A.  London. 
JF.R.S.  Edinbursh ;  and  Historiographer  to  his  Majesty  for 
Scotland*    2  y6u.  4fo«  4/.  4s.    Cadell  and  Davies.    1807. 

THE  history  with  which  Dr.  Gillies  has,  in  these  two  am- 
ple quartos  presented  the  world,  comprehends  a  period  of 
about  three  hundred  years  from  the  death  of  Alexander  to 
the  reign  ofAugustus.  He.  calls  this  period  the  busiest  in 
'  ihe  annals  of  mankind.  If  hy  busiest,  he  mean  a  period 
•»hen  the  active  powers  of  man  were  energised  by  the  turbu* 
Jence  of  his  ptissions^  when  events  which  are  the  result  of 
continued  and  impetuous  exertion,  followed  each  otlier  in 
rapid  succession,  the  epithet  ifusy  is  certainly  very  charac'» 
teristic  of  that  portion  of  universal  history,  whi^h  Dr.  Gijlies 
has  described,  but  he  might  have  withheld  the  addition  of 
superlative  intensity.  For  many  othet  periods  of  the  world 
have  been,  in  this  sense,  even  more  busy  than  that  which 
intervened  between  the  reigns  of  Alexander  and  Augustus* 
A  large  part  of  Dr.Gillies's  work  is  occupied  with  the  history 
of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  between  whom  his  wide 
tfpread  dominions  were  divided  after  his  death. ^  This  por* 
t'lon  of  the  work,if  we  except  the  reigns  of  Seleucus  and  that 
of  the  three  first  Ptolemies,  kings  of  Egypt,  though  replete 
vith  eventful  details,  is  jret  on  tbe  whole  destitute  of  interest. 
The  occurrences  are  too  complex  and  the  parties  engaged  in 
the  tumultuous  scene  are  too  diversified,  and  too  much  objects 
4yf  indifference,  to  fix  the   attention  and  awaken  curiosity, 
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In  thU  part  of  the  TVt>rkwe  read  without  emotion,  the  barren 
recital  of  crimes,  wars,  and  acts  of  retaliation  andof  jealousy^ 
competitions  for  power^and  attempts  at  domination,  the  promis- 
cuous ravages  of  cruelty  and  amt)ition,  which  contain  nocir- 
cumstancessufficicntly  grand  or  striking  to  excite  any  peculiar 
Yivacityofattention,andbringthem,as  it  were,inio  contact  with 
our  sensations.Wecannot  discard  the  feeling  of  liiiless  apathy, 
and  if  we  proceed  to  theend,  welaydown  the  account  without 
ever  wishing  to  take  it  up  again.  A  multitude  of  even  island  a 
complication  of  catastrophes  crowd  the  page;  the  scene  is  shift- 
ed, the  actors  varied:  there  is  a  vigorous  competition  for  power, 
and  no  common  exuberance  of  crimes.  But  yet  no  svmpalhy 
is  excited,  and  throughout  the  attention  is  rather  palled  than 
awakened.  It  is  a  confused  mass  of  passion  and  of  vice  ; 
from  the  siffht  of  which  neither  amusement  nor  instruction 
is  to  be  derived.  From  these  general  remarks  we  must  how- 
eil'cr  except  the  reign  of  the  three  first  Ptolemies,  under 
whose  wise  and  beneficent  administration  Egypt  appears  to 
have  enjoyed  a  degree  of  prosperity  equal  to  what  she  had 
experienced  in  any  former  period  of  her  history.  The  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelph us  in  particular  merits  our  attention. 
It  isoneof  tl^ebrightestiniheannalsof  Egypt,  and  if  we  con- 
trast it  with  the  reigns  of  his  contemporaries,  it  is  like  a  spot 
of  verdure  amid  a  desert  of  horror  and  sterility.  Commerce 
fk)urishcd,  the  arts  experienced  the  most  liberal  encourage- 
ment, and  poets,  orators,  and  writers  of  every  description 
adorn  the  brilliant  interval.  Theocritus,  the  prince  of  pasto- 
ral poets,  who  was  a  contemporary  with  Ptolemy,  and  whtji 
wrote  in  the  capital  of  Alexandria,  tells  us,  *  that  the  sway  of 
his  king  and  patron  extended  over  more  than  thirty  thousand 
cities  or  town8,flomrishing  in  nseful  arts.'  But  as  poets  have  the 

{►rivilegeof  fiction,and  may  be  supposed  to  exercise  it  liberal" 
y  when  speaking  ofthose,by  whom  they  have  t)een  honour* 
ed  and  caressed.  Dr.  Gillies  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  AppU 
an  a  native  of  Alexandria,  who  was  prefect  of  Kgypt  in  the 
first  century^  and  who  is  an  historian  eminent  for  fidelity. 

^According  to  Appian,  Philadelphus'  army  consisted  of  two  hun.r 
dred  thousand  horse,  three  hundred  ekphants,  and  two  thousaiid 
armed  chariots.  HisarsenaU  were  copiously  stored  v^ith  all  sorts  of 
military  engines,  and  with  armour  for  three  hundred  thousand  meu 
in  addition  to  those  which  he  actually  had  on  foot.  His  navy  was 
not  less  magnificent,,  consisting  of  a  hundred  ami  twelve  ^bips  of  an 
uncommon  sijse^from  gallies  office  to  othersof  thirty-five  tier  of  oars ; 
bis  trireme  and  quadriren:e  gallies  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred;  he 
bad  two  thousand  armed' vessels  of  s* smaller  size;  above  four  thou* 
sand  Egyptian  merchantmen  navigated  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the 
Vih  gloried  in  the  pompous  wcj^^ht  of  eight  hundred  resplendent 
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terges,  adorned  with  idols  of  gold  on  their  prows  and  sttrns.  The 
naval  magazines  of  Ptolemy  were  still  better  stored  than  the  military ; 
siace^  in  the  former  he  had  every  thing  necessary  for  the  equipment 
•of  double  tbe  number  of  gallies  actudlly  fined  out.  Yet  those 
jpighty  fleets  and  armies  did  not  e.\haust  his  more  stupendous  trea« 
^sury:  which,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  amounted  to  seven  hundred 
and  furty  thousand  Egyptian  talents,  exceeding  in  value  a  hundred 
iind  ninety  millions  sterling;  a  sura,  of  which  not  indeed  modern 
accumulation,  but  modern  profusion  only  can  help  us  to  form  a 
notion.  In  the  zenith  of  Roman  greatness,  the  magnificence  of  the 
second  Ptolemy  btill  continue'd  proverbial,  and  the  epithet  of  Phi- 
Jadelphian  was  employed  to  characterise  those  works  pre-eminent 
ixi  preciuusness  of  material,  or  nobleness  of  design.*        » 

The  dominion  of  Ptolemy  besfde  Caelo-Syria,  Phoenicia, 
and  the  i«le  of  Cyprus,  comprehended  the  whole  maritime 
•coast  of  the  Lesser  Asia^  and  offered  numerous  facilities  for 
acquiring  that  commercial  and  maritime  greatness  which 
he  strenuously  sought.  The  turbulent  and  distracted  state, 
of  Lower  Asia  and  Greece^  at  the  same  time^  caused  a  large 
inBux  of  industrious  foreigners  into  Egypt. 

'There  is  historical  evidence  4that  Ptolemy  traded  directly  to  India, 
though  this  trade  was  carried  on  by  a  small  number  of  ves- 
sels. Such,  however,  as  it  was',  it  prevented  the  monopoly,  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  enjoyed  by  the  Sabaeans,  in  the  great 
articles  of  spices  and  perfumes.  By  his  ships  on  the  Red  Sea,  Pto-^ 
leroy  carried  on  a  lucrative  commerce  with  Yemen  and  Adel,  res- 
pectively the  finest  districts  in  Arabia  and  Ethiopia;  and  the  trallie 
of  pepper,  aromatics,  pearls,  and  gold,  whose  caravans  anciently 
raised  the  stupendous  inland  capitals  of  Thebes  and  Memphis,  now 
enriched  by  numerous  fleets,  the  maritime  emporium  of  Alexandria* 
By  his  judicious  arrangements  in  this  city,  and  the  help  of  his  sub- 
^erviervt  allies  in  Rhodes,  Ptolemy  introduced  an  easier  communica* 
«ion  than  bad  formerly  subsisted  between  the  east  and  west,  and 
by  comman(Mng  the  Mediterranean  on  one  side,  and  the  Red  Sea 
4>n  the  other,  finished,  as  it  were,  two  arms  of  the  vast  commercial 
colossus,  which  Alexander  had  rough-hewn  or  projected,  and  which, 
bad  that  conqueror  lived  a  few  years  longer,  he  would  have  reared 
entire,  to  the  unspeakable  ^benefit  of  posterity/ 

In  addition  to  the  desire  of  enriching  his  subjects  by  com- 
merce, Ptolemy  appeared  ambitious  of  equalling  the  ancient 
kings  of  Egypt  in  the  splendour  and  the  magnitude  of  some 
of  bia  public  works.  Among  these  may  be  reckoned  his  com- 
pletion of  the  canal,  which  had  been  left  unfinished  by  Se- 
sostris  and  Darius^  which  was  to  cooaect  the  Red  Sea  with  the 
Medttrraoeau, 
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*  There  is  not  any  proof/  says  Dr.  Gillies, '  that  it  ever  remained 
open  for  any  considerable  lime,and  the  navigation  of  it  seems  to  have 
b^en  speedily  abandoned  by  Ptolemy  himself,  since  he  was  at  great 
expence  in  establishing  caravan  communications  between  the  Red  Sea. 
and  the  Nile,firstfrom  Beernice  in  theparallel  of  Syene,and  next  from 
the  more  northerly  and  more  convenient  harbour  of  Myos  Hormof. 
Fjrom  both  these  harbours  roads  led  to  Coptos  on  the  Nile;  the  road 
from  Myos  Hormos  to  Coptos  was  provided  with  caravanseries  at 
each  station,  and  with  a  canal  for  supplying  the  travelling  merchants 
and  their  camels  with  fresh  water.  As  the  distance  was  inconsider- 
able, and  the  commodities  transported  of  great  valqe,  this  route  was 
deemed  preferaj^le  to  a  dangerous  and  circuitous  navigation  to  Alex* 
andria.  '  ;'*"     ^ 

*  From  the  earliest  ages  the  natives  of  Egypt  had  carried  on  a 
great  inland  commerce  with  Ethiopia  And  Arabia.  But  their  reli* 
gious  horror  for  the  sea,  and  especially  for  a  seafaring  life,  pre*- 
Vented  them  from  availing  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  this  traflic^ 
Egypt  was  in  some  measure  the  China  of  antiquity,  in  whose  har- 
bours the  Phoenicians  and  Creeks  sQccessively  gained  great  riches,, 
vhiie  the  inhabitants  of  the  tjountry,  declining  all  maritime  con» 
cerns,  neither  sold  their  own  commodities  to  the  best  advantage, 
nor  purchased  foreign  articles  at  the  cheapest  r^te.  The  Ptolemies 
completely  changed  this  pernicious  system ;  thjey  tr^d^d  with  thpir 
own-ships  to  all  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean;  Tyre  had  already 
fallen,  and  Carthage  soon  fell  with  the  rise  of  Alexandria,  whos^ 
central  signation  co-operated  with  other  circumstances  ingiy)pg  to  i^ 
a  decided  preeminence  as  a  great  maritime  emporium.  Sensible  of  this 
advantage,  the  second  Ptolemy  should  seem  to  have  determined,  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  reii;n,  to  carry  on  entirely  by  the  R,ed  Sea  the 
caravan  trade  which  had  formerly  subsisted  between  the  cities  of 
Egypt  on  ope  hand,  ai^d  those  of  Ethiopia  on  the  other,* 

Among  the  poets,  who  fjoori^hed  in  the  reigp  of  Ptolemy^ 
and  who  received  his  encourageoient  and  support^  Pr.  GiU 
lies  mentions  Aralus,  Callimachus^  Theocritu^^  Apollonius^ 
LycophroD,  Nicander,  and  the  younger  Homer.  Of  these 
Theocritus  and  ApoUonius  still  hold  a  distinguished  rank 
amongst  llnose  who  have  successfully  courted  the  inspira- 
tions of  the  muse.  Theocritus  deservedly  claims  the  wreath 
of  pastoral  pre-eminence  ;  and  '\ri  th^  most  pathetic  and  in- 
teresting part  of  his  ^neid,  Virgil  borrowed  largely  froth 
jApoIlonius.  The  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  was  fa- 
vourable not  only  to  literature  but  the  arts.  He  kept  more 
artists  in  his  pay  than  any  Greek  king  except  Alexander  had 
ever  done.  Egypt  abounded  in  the  richest  materials  for  thei 
labours  of  the  statuary  and  the  architect.  Its  fine  marbles, 
which  had  been  fashioned  by  the  tasteless  superstition  of 
inore  early  times  into  the  most  grotesque  and  unnatural 
fhapes,  were  now  cut  by  the  umivaiicd  skill  of   Greciai^ 
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f  rdsts  into  forms  of  the  ideal -beautiful  of  the  most  sublime 
end  captivating  kind. 

*  The  epithet  Philadelphian  became  proverbial  to  express  expence 
employed  with  taste  :  and  this  taste  appeared  alike  in  the  greatest 
and  the  smallest  productions^  from  the  lofty  culumn  and  the  magni- 
^cent  temple  to  the  elegant  medal  or  polished  gem  ;  particularly  Iq 
the  miniiature  portraits  of  Arsinoecut  in  chrystal  by  Satyrius.** 

The  capital  of  this  kingdom  was  adorned  by  his  magni- 
ficence with  temples,  palaces,  theatres,  hippodromes  and 
gymnasia;  and  Alexandria,  which  is  at  present  surrounded 
by  dreary  solitudes,  at  that  time  exhibited  a  busy  and  lively 
scene,  ^  where  innumerable  canals  strayed  throug^h  rich 
fields^  sheltered  from  the  sun's  rays  by  the  green  luxuriance 
of  their  produce.  The  whole  country  round  breathed  ac- 
tivity, life,  and  pleasure/  The  prosperity  which  Egypt 
obtained  under  this  beneficent  and  enlightened  prince,  was 
but  faintly  supported  by  his  successor  Ptolemy  £uergetes  ; 
after  whose  death  the  country,  was  badly  governed  till  the 
time  of  the  Caesars,  and  gradual I3'  declined  in  opulence  and  - 
power*  But  even  after  Egypt  had  become  a  province  of 
the  Roman  empire,  it  contained  a  population  of  not  less 
than  8,000,000f ;  and  it  nflust  have  been  much  more  popu« 
lous  in  the  reign  ofPhiladelphus. 

After  describing  the  interval  of  prosperity  which  Egypt 
enjoyed  under  the  three  first  of  the  Ptolemies,  particularly  ' 
Philadelphus,  Dr.  Gillies  proceeds  to  narrate  the  first  faint 
coQumencement  of  the  Roman  power,  when  the  grandsoa 
of  Numitor  set  out  from  Alba  with  three  hundred  compa- 
nions in  arms  to  found  a  new  city  on  the  Seven  Hills.  Dr. 
Gillies  with  great  justness  remarks,  that  ^  the  Romans  were 
indeed  Greeks,  only  of  an  earlier  age.'J  *  The  settlers  in 
Magna  Grsecia  left  their  native  country  at  a  time  when  its 
-arts  and  institutions  had  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of 
maturity.  But  the  Greek  colonists  in  Latium^  migrated  dur- 
ing a  ruder  stale  of  the  arts,  and  an  earlier  period  of  society.' 
But  intermingling  with  the  natives  of  the  piaces  where  tbejr 
fixed  their  residence,  and  maintaining  no  communication 
%ith  the  mother  country,  their  origin  in  the  lapse  o(  years 
became  involved  in  uncertainty ;  and  afforded  ample  op- 
portunity for  the  exaggerations  of  national  pride  and  the 
aisguise  of  national  imposture.    The  Romans   were  at  afl 


•  Antholog.  I.  iv,  c.  18.  +  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  I.  ii.  c.  4. 
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limes  unwilling  to  acknowledge  their  obligation  to  ih^ 
Greeks  for  those  laws  and  institutions  which  so  long  con- 
stituted their  strength,  their  security,  and  their  boast.  Bui 
it  is  certain  that  the  Romans  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  the 
majority  of  their  political  and  judicial  institutions.  ^  Consul» 
ivere  in  Rome  what  the  arclions  had  been  in  Greece,  the 
tribunes  in  the  one  country  correspcMided  to  the  ephori  \i% 
apother,  &c.  &c/  The  manners  of  the  early  Romans  de- 
serve our  highest  admiration.  In  no  country  in  the  world 
vrSLS  the  feeling  of  moral  rectitude  more  generally  prevalent 
or  more  vigorously  exercised.  'The  dread  of  admonition 
from  a  magistrate  long  served  for  a  most  efficacious  re- 
straint;''^ so  acute  was  the  sense  of  shame,  and  so  awful  the 
respect  for  government,  deemed  essential  to  the  nature  of 
man,  because  indispensable  to  his  existence  in  community/ 
^Though  in  the  laws  of  anticnt  Roxnt  there  was  no  prohibi- 
tion of  divorce,  yet  no  divorce  happened  in  Rome  till  th^ 
year  U.  C.  5£0.  This  shews  that  n^anners  are  more  forei« 
ble  tjian  laws^  and  that  where  public  opinion  runs  in  the 
channel  of  morality^  it  is  of  itself  a  code  of  jurisprudence- 
III  thebegioniflg  ofbisxiith  chapter Dr.Gillies  gives  arapid 
sketch  of  tlie  history  of  Rome  from  its  foundation  to  the  time  * 
when  that  republic,  in  the  same  year  that  Alexander  died  in 
JBabylon,'  had  extended  its  conquests  to  the  confines  of 
Magna  Grsecia.  From  this  period:,  323  B.  C.  the  transac* 
tions  of  Rome  constitute  a  regular  part  of  bis  history  ;  an^ 
his  narrative  gradually  becomes  less  complex  as  that  repub* 
lie  acquires  an  ascendant  over  the  other  states,  and  the  at- 
tention is  more  absorbed  by  the  high  destiny  of  Rome*  As 
this  part  of  antient  history  has.  been  so  often  detailed  by  other 
writjers,it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Dr.  Gillies  should  be  able 
to  throw  much  new  light  on  the  subject.  All  that  could  be 
expected  from  him,was  a  compendious  but  luminous  narrative 
of  events,  which  are  in  general  as  well  known  as  the  occur* 
xences  of  modern  history*  But  on  some  occasions.  Dr.  Gil- 
lies has  corrected  the  mistakes  or  supplied  the  omissions  of 
his  predecessors.  Thus,  for  instance,  his  account  of  the 
Rom^n  tactics^  is  more  c}ear  than  what  we  find  in  other  his- 
torians. ^ 

'  Amidst  unceasing  conflicts  with  multiplied  opponents,  the 
Romans  naturally  discovered  that  other  weapons,  whether  ma- 
nual or  missile,   were  ail  of  them  inferior  in  efficacy  to  their  short 


*  The  sole  saoction  of  the  Valerian  law  consisted  in  the  dedaraiion  that  he  who 
violated  it,  would  act  amiss*  Liw  x»  e.  9. 
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massy  swotds^double  etiged,  siharp  |>ointed,  and  which  sufttaiiied  by  < 
proper  arm  of  defence  were  adapted  alike  to  all  varieties  of  ground  aiid 
ali  descriptions  of  enemies.  To  make  the  best  use  of  such  a  weapont 
they  saw  the  necessity  ofallowing  the  swordsman  full  spacearound  him» 
and  to  leave  to  him  this  space  within  the  smallest  possible  compasS| 
they  placed  the  men  belonging  tothesectmd  rank  behind  the  intervals 
in  the  first,  and  the  men  belonging  to  the  third  rank  behind  the  inter- 
vals in  the  second ;  compensating  in  safety  to  the  soldier  for  this 
loose  order  by  furnishing  him  with  the  scutum^  a  shield  far  more  am- 
pl«  than  the  clyp^us  which  he  had  before  worn.  In  consequence  of 
this  alteration  the  Roman  tactics  became  totally  dliierent  from  the 
Grecian,  The  Greeks  acted  in  phalanx  by  the  united  impression  of 
their  mass,  the  men  behind  invigorating  the  impetus  of  those  in  the 
same  iile'  before  them.  But  the  Romans,  not  being  drawn  up  in 
rank  and  file,  for  which  no  word  remains  in  their  language^  were  ob- 
iiged,each  single  combatant,to  depend  upon  the  strenuous  exertion  of 
his  streneth  and  activity*  Arranged  in  the  quincunx  or  chequer 
order,  not  of  maniples>  but  of  individuals^  the  legionary  soldier  had 
within  a  given  space,  the  freest  scope  for  the  motions  of  his 
&word  in  attack  and  of  tho5e  of  his  shield  in  defence.  This 
chequer  disposition  was  also  incomparably  the  best  fitted 
with  such  weapons  for  facilitating  the  necessary  successions  la 
battle  to  the  killed,  wounded,or  repulsed,  whether  these  sucotssions 
were  made  by  individuals^  by  maniples,  or  by  whole  ranks :  ranks 
still  retaining  the  technical  nameS)  ol  hastati,  pxincipes^  And  triarii  ; 
after  the  long  spear  or  hasta  had  been  totally  laid  asftde,  and  the 
whole  legion  armed  alike  with  the  sword  and  pilum.  This  latter 
weapon  was  six  feet  long^  terminating  in  a  steel  point :  after  dis- 
charging  which  missile  spear  the  Roman  rushed  on  the  enemy,  witk 
hv&  massy  gladius/ 

Dr.  Gillies  seldom  fatigues  the  patience  of  bis  readers  by 
the  detail  Qi  military  operations,  which  must  ever  be  unin- 
teresting to  all  but  military  men  ;  and  which,  where  there  is 
DP  local  acquaintaoce  with  the  spot,  must  be  even  by  them, 
only  very  indistinctly  understood*  The  battles  which  the 
Romans  fought  with  Hannibal  intheyears  B.C.£18-^!2l6,  oa 
the  banks  of  the  Ticious  and  the  Trebia,  of  the  lake  Traai* 
menus  and  at  Cannae,  are  certainly  among  the  most  memo- 
rable which  are  recorded  in  the  annals  of  their  history;  biit 
Dr»  Giliies,  instead  of  drawing  a  circumstantial  account  of 
(he  military  evolutions,  which  were  practised  in  these  ardu- 
ous conflicts  of  courage  and  of  skill,  from  the;^  authorities  of 
Polybius  and  of  Livy^  dispatches  the  whole  in  about  ^  page 
and  a  half. 

*  The  armies/  says  Dr.  Gillies,  *  met  at  the  river  Ticinus.  Han* 
nibal's  infantry,  the  hardened  remnant'of  so  many  labours  and  dan* 
gersy  might  be  superior  to  that  of  the  enemyi  comparatively  a  militia : 
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he  bad  brongbtit  into  a  situation  tbai  left  no  atternative  bat  VietOff 
iyr  death.  But  the  success  of  this  battle  is  ascribed  wholly  to  bit 
cavalry.  The  consul  was  wounded  ;and  his  life  narrowly  saved  by 
the  iiitrepidity  of  his-son,  then  in  his  seventeenth  year,  the  future  con^ 
queror  of  Carthage. 

'    '  Hannibal's  unexpected  invasion,  his   more  incredt>b1e  victory^ 
ftlHes  prepared    for  defection,  and  subjects  for  rebellion,  made  the 
Romans  recall  the  consul  Sempronius  from  Sicily,  after  be  had  de- 
feated a  Carthaginian  fleet,  and  was  preparing  to  make  a  descent  on 
Africa.     In  forty  days  he  joined  his  colleague  on  the  river  Tre!*ia. 
A  new  battle  was  fought  in  which  Hannibal  f)revailedt  through  a  well 
contrived  ambush.     Next  year  be  crossed  the  Appenines,  and  drew 
the  consul  Flaminius  into  a  snare,  on  the  intricate  banks  of  the  lake 
Trasimenus  in  Tuscany,  in  which   that  rash  commander  perished 
-with  the  greater 'part  of  his  army.  Having  thus  gained  an  ascendancy 
in  the  north  by  the  battles  of  Ticinus  and  Trebia,  and  in  the  central 
district  of  Tuscany  by  the  battle  of  Trasimenus,  he  next  yearmarch* 
ed  southward  to  Apulia^and  surpassed  all  these  exploits  in  the  treihen- 
dous  victory  at  Cannae,  by  which  the  vengeance  was  satiated '  long 
t)roodtng  in  the  family  of  Barcas.     The  consuls  Emilius  and  Varro 
had  80,000  foot  ;  Hannibal's  infantry  had  now  augmented  to  40,000, 
and  his  cavalry,  so  diligent  had  he  been  to  encrease  it,  now  surpassed 
'in number  that  of  the  Romans.     By  advancing  his  Gauls  and  other 
auxiliaries   in   a  crescent,  with  its  convexity  towards  the  ene'my^ 
'  while  its  horns  rested  on  two  wings  of  his  own  hardy  veterans,  be 
brought  on  a  battle  in  which  his  centre  giving  way  to  the  Romans, 
'the   pursuers  uere  attacked  on  both  flanks  by  his  veterans,  and  lost 
above  fifty  thousand  men.     The  Carthaginian  cavalry  greatly  con* 
/tributed    to  the  destructiveness  of  the  rout.      The  consul*  £mi* 
lius  was  slain  :  10,000  Romans,  guarding  the  camp,  were  made  pri- 
soners :  only  seventy  horsemen  escaped  with  Varro  to  Yenusia/ 

There  are  fevr  battles,  of  which  any  readers  can  be  interest- 
ed in  knowing  more  than  the  results  ; — and  unless  the*his» 
torian  possess,  like  Livy,  the  art  of  making  the  reader  an  ac* 
•  tual  spectator  of  the  scene,  his  patience  will  soon  be  wearied 
and  his  mind  confused  hy  the  superfluous  detail.  The  geo* 
graphical  and  topographical  descriptions  of  Dr.  Gillies,  oftem 

.  add  to  theclearness,the  vivacity  and  interest  of  his  narrative. 
The  memorable  siege  of  Syracuse,  is  rendered  more  lively 

^  and  impressive  by  the  distinctness  with  which  the  local  site  is 
explained. 

•  This  rich  city  stood  on  a  head-land  projecting  in  the  form 
-of  a  triangle  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily.  The  base  advanc- 
ed into  th"e  sea^  which  jQowed  a  coii^derable  way  up  the  sides. 
These  sides  extended  westwards  over  the  xraggy  eminence  Epipola?^ 
gradually  approaching  each  other  till  they  finally  united  in  the  rock 
.  Euryelus,  for;aipg  the  vortex  of  the  triangle,  &c.» 
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•    We  might  adduce  many  other  instances  in  which  the  per- 
spicoily  of  his  narrative  is  increased  by  his  topographical  ' 
details.     Dr.  Gillies  rarely  attempts  the  dehneations  of  cha- 
racter;   and  of  the  few  which  he  has   attempted,  there  is 
nothing  very  striking,  elaborate  or  profound  in  the  execution. 
He   narrates   what   is  done  better  than    1ie    analyses   the 
thoughts,  penetrates  the  intentions,  and  reads  the  hearts  of 
the  actors  in  thescene.     Well  discrirainated  portraits  consti- 
tute one  of  the  charms  of  history  ;  and  the  more  personal 
acquaintance  wehavewith  the  individuals  who  are  principal  ly 
concerned  in  the  transactions  and  occurrences  which  crowd 
the  page  of  the  historian,  the  more  those  transactions  and 
occurrences  are  formed  to  interest  and  instruct.     The  trans- 
actions and  the  characters  mutually  throw  light  upon  each 
pther.     Dr.  Gillies  does  not  sprinkle  many  morale  political 
or  philosophical  reflections  in  his  page  ;  and  as  be  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  very  profound  thinker,  he  perhaps  acted  wisely 
in  prosecuting  his  narrative  without  making  any  abstract  ob- 
servations by  the  way.     His  style  is  voluble  and  flowing, 
wthout  energetic  vehemence,  or  impassioned  heat.     But  it 
is  often  more  crowded  with  ornament  than  is  consistentei- 
ther  with  perspicuity  or  with  the  sober  gravity  of  historical 
composition.     His  diction  is  of  a  florid  hue  ;  and  his  manner 
is  more  allied  to  the  rhetorical  flourish  of  Isocrates  than  to 
the  more  artless   and  winning  simplicity  of  Xenophon.    la 
order  to  give  rotundity  to  his  period,  or  point  to  his  expres- 
sion, he  sometimes  expands  the  most  simple  ideas  into  a  pe- 
riphrasis, which  is  more  suited  to  poetry  than  to  prose,  and 
to  the  declamatory  productions  of  an  orator  who  seeks  to 
captivate  attention  by  a  profusion  of  words,  than  of  an  his- 
torian who  delightsin  the  calm  but  lucid  recital  of  truth.  In 
point  of  pomposition  Dr.  Gillies  approaches  nearer   to  the 
merits  of  Gibbon  than  of  Hume  ;  but'  he  is  far  idferior  to 
either  in  intellectual  penetration.    The  part   of  his  history 
which  appears  to  us  to  be  most  successfully  executed  is  that 
'  whrch  is  entitled  a  *  Preliminary  Survey  of  Alexander'sCon- 
quesis/    This  is  divided   into  five  sections,    and  occupies, 
two  hundred  and  two  pages  of  the  first  volume.     The  reader 
will  find  it  highly  interesting  and  instructive  ;  and  indeed  ii 
contains  within  a  short  compass  a  large  fund  of  information 
respecting  the  geographical  and  political  divisions  of  Asia, 
and  the  civil,  military,  and  commercial  relations,the  arts  and 
manners  of  the  ancient  world,  both  before  the  times  of  Alex- 
'  ander  and  during  the  brief  but  splendid  fnterval  of  his  reign. 
Of  the  grand  conceptions,  comprehensive  views,  and  en*. 
lightened  policy  of  the  pupil  of  Arisiotle,  Dr.  Gillies  has 
fornied  very  just  and  accurate  ideas ;  and  be  has  detailed  tha- 
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irariaus  plans  which  be  had  devised  for  the  extei|9ion«  cotiso« 
lidatioD,  and  improveroent  of  his  mighty  empire,  with  a  de* 
gree  of  bfeyity  and  accuracy  which  reflects  the  highest  ho- 
nour on  his  ability,  his  industry,  and  erudition.  As  a  specU 
men  of  this  part  ot  Dr.  Gillies's  work  we  shall  extract  lb« 
following  account  of  the  mausolea^  the  labyrinth^  the  pyra- 
mids^ and  obelisks  of  Egypt,  concerning  which  all  that  has 
hitherto  been  written  is  far  from  having  exhausted  either  the 
sources  of  information  or  the  stock  of  curiosity. 

*  Near  to  all  the  Egyptian  cities,  the  solidity  and  magnificence 
of  the  mausolea  excited  the  veneration  of  natives,  and  the  wonder  of 
str^ingers.  The  peculiar  pains  bestowed  in  adorning  those  sepul- 
chral monuments,  originated  in  the  belief  that  the  soul  still  conti- 
nued after  death  to  be  deeply  interested  in  the  treatment  of  its 
earthly  companion;  on  which  account  dead  bodies  were  carefully 
embalmed,  that  they  might  be  preserved  from  corruption  and  de- 
formity. In  the  neighbourhood  of  Memphis,  the  burying  ground 
was  viewed  with  pariicalar  attention  by  Greek  travellers.  The 
numerous  sepulchres  which  belonged  to  that  capital,  were  ap- 
proached only  by  one  passage,  which  led  to  hollow  caverns  and 
flowery  meadows,  to  scenes  of  loathsome  desolation,  and  fields  of 
Verdant  pleasure :  and  the  arrival  at  such  contrarieties  of  habita- 
tion by  the  same  common  avenue,  the  dreary  lake  of  death,  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  given  birth  to  the  Greek  fables  concerning  Charon, 
Acheron,  Elysium  and  Tartarus.  Even  the  pyramids  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently,  may  be  re- 
garded under  a  certain  aspect,  as  mausolea  to  the  dead ;  since 
among  the  Egyptians,  who  spoke  and  wrote  by  metaphors  and 
images,  no  syntbols  could  be  better  chosen,  than  those  unperishing 
edifices  to  express  the  unalterable  stability  of  the  grave.  But 
among  iall  the  buildings  in  Egypt,  the  labyrinth  or  sepulchre  of  the 
kings,  and  the  tomb  of  Osymandyas  were  regarded  by  the  Greeks, 
as  the  greatest  prodigies  both  of  labour  and  of  skill.    . 

*The  labyrinth,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  lake  Meeris,  at  the 
city  of  Crocodiles,  afterwards  called  Arsinoe,  is  erroneously  ascri- 
bed to  the  twelve  kings,  immediately  preceding  the  reign  of  Psam- 
metichus.  This  prince  began  to  reign  six  hundred  tmd  sixty  years 
before  the  Christian  xra ;  but  the  labyrinth  near  Arsinoe  was  imi* 
tated  by  Dasdalus  of  Crete,  about  twelve  centuries  before  Christ, 
in  an  intricate  edifice,  which  he  erected  in  that  island,  at  theexpence 
of  the  elder  Minos.  This  Egyptian  monument  is  referred  therefore 
with  some  probability  to  Mendes,  the  contemporary  of  Minos; 
though  our  authority  for  this  fact  is  weakened  by  the  inconsistency 
of  Diodorus,  who  also  assigns  for  the  \  author  of  this  stupendous 
piece  of  architecture,  Marus,  a  prince  more  ancient  than  Mendes, 
and  in  another  passage,  <;ven  Menes  the  supposed  founder  of  the 
Egyptian  monarchy.  The  work  therefore  belongs  to  that  early 
antiquity  which  produced   the  boldest  exertions  of  the  Egyptians  ; 
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the  Subjugation  of  the  Nile's  overflowing  tide,  the  fbrnration  of 
the  lake  of  Mseris,  the  building  of  Memphis,  and  the  draining  by 
fit  channels  the  marshy  Delta,  The  labyrinth  which  rivalled  those 
labours,  and  which  Herodotus'  prizes  far  beyond  the  pyramidsr 
consisted  of  twelve  nearly  contiguous  courts^  roofed  with  solid 
roarbiey  and  surrounded  with  white  marble  peristyles.  Of  these 
twelve  courts,  six  faced  the  north,  and  other  six  the  south :  th^ 
gates  of  the  corresponding  courts  were  opposite  to  each  other,  and 
the  whole  number  was  comprehended  within  one  wall  of  massy 
«tone.  This  quadrangular  inclosure.of  courts  and  galleries,  whose 
shortest  sides  extended  a  stadium  in  length,  comprehended  fifteen 
hundred  dwellings  or  houses,  roofed  with  different  kinds pf  valuable 
stones,  and  as  many  subterranean  apartments  into  which  strangers 
were  not  allowed  to  eriter,  because  they  were  the  sepulchres  of  kings 
and  sacred  crocodiles.  But  till  above  ground  was  shewn  without 
scruple,  and  appeared  to  surpass  the  productions  of  human  art; 
occasioning  in  the  beholder  a  pleasing  astonishment,  by  the  intrica^ 
of  the  passages  from  the  houses  to  the  courts,  and  from  oae  court 
or  one  house  to  another,  and  then  to  elevated  porticoes,  each  oC 
which  was  ascended  by  ninety  steps,  affording,  from  their  open 
summits^  a  wide  prospect  of  surrounding  fields  of  marUe« 

'  The  trite  subject  of  obelisks  and  pyramids,  I  shall  consider  under 
one  view,  because  the  specific  distinctions  between  them  have  been 
greatly  mistaken  by  popular  writers.  They  agree  in  being  quadri* 
.  lateral  figures,  whose  sides  point  to  the  four  quarters  of  heaven. 
But  the  obelisks  are  pillars  of  granite  of  a  single  piece,  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high  ;  and  their  perpendicular  height 
commonly  nine  times  the  length  of  one  side  of  their  base.  The 
pyramids,  on  the  other  hand,  are  enormous  edifices  of  free  ston«^ 
(one  only  is  mentioned  of  brick,)  whose  breadth  commonly  equals 
the  length  of  their  sloping  sides,  ajnd  always  exceeds  their  perpen- 
dicular altitude.  The  obelisks  amount  to  immemorial  antiquity,  and 
are  found  in  ^veiy  part  of  Egypt.  The  builders  of  all  the  principal 
pyramids  are  mentioned  as  living  a  little  before  or  after  the  Tro- 
jan war  :  and  these  monuments  are  confined  to  a  particular  drstrict, 
namely,  that  of  .Memphis  or  Meraf,  to  the  norih-wcst  of  whicb, 
you  see  the  three  greater  pyramids  ;  and  to  the  south,  about  three* 
score  smaller  ones.  The  greatest  of  all  the  pyramid^,  according 
to  Herodotus,  reached  eight  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  contained 
precisely  as  many  in  each  side  of  its  quadrangular  base.  Our  most 
accurate  measurements  make  the  base  693  English  feet  broad,  and 
the  sloping  sides  the  same  ntnnber  of  feet  long,  but  differences 
in  the  account  are  unavoidable  from  the  perpetually '  shifting 
mounds  of  sand,  by  which  the  pyramids  are  surrounded.  These 
huge  masses  still  bear  evident  marks  of  the  simple  contrivance 
by  which  they  were  raised.  They  consisted  pf  distinct  courses  of 
stone,  gradually  diminishing  as  they  rose  in  elevation.  Light  raa« 
chines  of  wood  easily  manageable,placed  on  the  first  or  largest  course, 
served  to  raise  the  materials  necessary  for  constructing  the  second^ 
and  thus  successively  until  the  whole  was  completed.     In  several 
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©fihe pyramid*  our  travellers  have  discovered  chambers,  galleries,  smd 
subterraneous  cells;  such  varieties  might  naturally  occur  in  sepulchres. 
The  three  more  enormous  masses  were  raised  after  the  war  of  Troy, 
and  the  Urst  and  greatest  of  the  three  by  Cheops,  whose  tyrannicsU 
reign^of  forty  years  commenced  shortly  after  that  ev«im.  This  un- 
worthy prince  was  the  first  native  of  Egypt,  who  quitting  dueVe* 
verence  for  the  gods  and  their  ministers^  at  the  same  lime  fearlessly 
Teiinquished  the  maxinos  of  humanity  and  justice.  Through  his  op- 
pressive government  the  public  prosperity,  which  had  long  appeared 
unalterable,  received  a  fatal  shock  ;  his  unhappy  subjects  were  ira* 
poverished  and  exhausted  by  incessant  and  useless  toils«  and  parti* 
cularly  in  raising  this  gigantic  prodigy  of  architecture,  which  wat 
completed  in  twenty  years  by  the  uninterrupted  exertions  of  400,000 
men  tasked  in  succession  to  the  odious  work.  The  value  of  their 
consumption  in  radiskes,  onions,  and  garlic  was  engraved  in  £gyp* 
tian  characters  on  the  pyramid,  and  amounted  to  sixteen  hundred  ta« 
Ient»  of  silver.  How  vast  then,  adds  the  historian,  must  have  been 
their^expenditure  during  the  same  space  of  time,  in  food,  cloatbing^ 
and  particularly  in  iron  implements  of  labour !  The  obelisks  are  pro* 
Miiictions  not  less  wonderful  by  their  difficulty  than  the  pyramids, 
and  far  more  respectable  in  their  use.  When  we  consider  that  thf 
obelisks  consisted.of  six  blocks  of  granite,  some  of  them  an  bun* 
idred  and  fifty,  and  even  an  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high,  the  sue*. 
_  xressive  operations  of  hewing  them  unbroken  from  the  quarry^  >)f  • 
transporting  them  safely  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  country, 
•of  adorning  the  bard  stone  with  sculpture,  often  two  inches  deep^ 
and  rearing  such  huge  pillars  into  the  sky  with  a  precise  adjust* 
ment  of  their  sides  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  we  shall  feel  a  new 
interest  iii  favour  of  the  Egyptians,  as  a  people  who  illustrated  the 
•utmost  extent  of  the  human  power,  in  works  unrivalled  in  their 
own  kind,  and  whose  grandeur  is  scarcely  surpassed  in  any  other* 
The  first  ^obelisks  remount  to  immemorial  antiquity,  a»d  mighi: 
serve  for  gnomons  far  more  perfect  than  the  natural  shadows  of 
trees  and  mountains.  They  were  unfortunately,  as  we  have  set-n, 
.very  early  prostituted  to  the  purpo^s  of  superstition.  Ihey  fre- 
.quently  served  as  ornaments  to  palaces  and  temples.  Ihey  might 
sometimes  beemployed  to  convey  instruction  to  the  multitude,  on 
moral  as  well  as  physical  subjects;  and  they  contained  in  their 
hieroglyphics,  a  history  ambiguous  from  the  nature  of  thc-character 
in  which  it  was  written  ;  perhaps  hyperbolical  in  itself,  and  cer* 
tainly  full  of  Exaggeration,  as  it  was  usually  interpreted/ 

We  have,  in  a  former  part  of  this  critique,  candidly  ex- 
pressed our  opinion  respecting  the  merits  of  this  perform- 
ance ;  we  shall  only  add  that  we  consider  it  to  be  on  the 
whole^  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  the  ^tudenftA 
and  to  our  stock  of  historical  compositions^ 
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AJtT.  II.— -TAtf  Mountain  Bard,  comisting  of  Ballads  and 
Sengs,  founded  on  Facts  and  Legendarif  Tales.  Bif  Jaines 
^<>ggy  ^Ae  Ettric  Shepherd.    8vo.     7s.  6d.  Murray'.    1807- 

WE  are  again  called  upon  to  record  and  to  criticise  poetic 
vrospiration.  Such  in«y  questionles8  be  deemed  the  tuneful 
and  picturesque  effusions  of  a  mind  so  uncuUured  as  that  of 
our   Highland  HERDSi^iAN,  twin-desliuied    with  the  Svr- 

rOLK  PLOUGHBOy. 

Ihe  prefatory  memoir  of  this  new  minshel's  rude  and  sim- 
ple life,  interests  from  that  unvarnished  truth  with  which  it 
seems  to  have  been  written  ;  yet  we  cannot  Jielp  regretting 
his  sturdy  rejection  of  triendly  criticism,  for  whose  operatioo 
'there  is  ample  room  in  the  volume  before  us.  Of  the  same 
complexion  with  that  pertinacity  is  the  author's  avowed 
prefei;ence  of  his  Sandy  Tood,  an  elegy,  uncouth  i»  it& 
nature  as  in  its  name,  and  though  the  i3th,  14th,.and  K'^th 
stanzas  BXepoetru,  the  wont  production  in  the  bool(.  It  is 
addressed  to  a  lady,  and  alludes  to  amorous  familiarity^ 
supposed  to  have  passed  between  the  author  and  herself. 
Other  poems  in  this  collection  hinl  at  amours  with  ladies, 
and  they  disgust  us  from  their  total  improbability.  Such  a 
literaUsans-cuiotte  as  he  professes  himself  to  have  beea 
through  all  his  foriner  life !  master  of  only  two  shirts^  which 
hung  m  tatters  about  his  heels  f  he  pressed  to  a  i.A4)Y's  bo- 
^m  ! — impossible  ! 

in  Sir  David  Greeme,  the  first  poem,  we  find  many 
imitative,  and  several  original  beauties.  The  hound  of  that 
hallad  is  copied  from  Lord  Ronard's  Iloqnds  in  Walter 
Scott's  noble  heroic  ballad.  Gleuiinlas,  and  the  imitation, 
though  evident  and  interior,  is  spirited.  In  her  pursuit  of 
the  returning  dog, Sir  David's  lady  is  described  like  the  Mar- 
garet of  one  of  Percy's  ancient  briliads,  when  she  follows 
the  sprite  of  hev  lover  through  brake,  briar,  and  flood.  The 
description  of  Sir  David's  body,  half  devoured  by  birds  and 
ipsects,  has  a  precision,  biigiaal  in  poetry  as  dread  In  i  in  its 
presentment.  The  open,  black,  and  ton^nelcss  inonth,  ^.i^l 
described,  and  afterwards  reverted  to  in  the  apparition^  is  in 
the  true  spirit  of  terrible  poetry. 

The  poor  hound,  seeining  glad  to  see  his  perishing  masie  , 
fawning  ^nd  licking  his  wounds  as  he  resumes  his  seat  by 
theT>ody,  exhibits  a  strong  trail  of  the  canine  character  and 
irirtues.  Those  lines  which  describe  darkness  gathering 
upon  the  ghastly  scene,  may  give  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
^uthor's  style  t>f  versification. 
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'  Now  coming  was  the  night,  $ae  dark. 

And  gone  was  a  the  light  of  day  : 

The  moor  was  duni  the  skies  were  roirk, 

And  d€ep  and  dreary  was  the  way.'  ' 

The  lady  casting  a  homeward  look^  as  terror  arose  amid 
her  agony^  is  a  stroke  of  nature  which  probably  a  less  ge* 
nuine^  though  more  refined  poet,  might  not  have  given* 
Her  sudden  view  of  the  dismal  ghost  faanishea«  at  once,  this 
jearningafter  home-protection  from  that  surrounding  bor* 
ror.  The  spectre's  grim  and  unmoving  eye-Uds,  its  black 
months  which  seems  struggling  jn  vain  to  impart  some  dread- 
Ail  tale,  the  waving  of  the  withered  hand,  as  hopeless  to  aG«. 
complish  that  desire  ;  these  prodnce  a  spectre  of  no  common 
features.  The  least  degree  of  originality  in  the  ghost-por^ 
traitui'e  is.  very  creditable  when  we  recollect  the  swarm  of 
spectres  which^withici  the  last  forty  years,  have  glared  upon 
our  poetry  and  our  novels.  A  good  effect  resuks  from  the 
abrupt  breaking  off  this  unfinished  story. 

In  THE  Pedlar  we  find  a  more  manifest  imitation  of  the 
superstitious  and  rude  verse  of  elder  Scotland ;  but,  however 
the  two  first  stanzas  may  form  a  striking  exordium  for  a  hor- 
rid tale,  we  yet  deem  the  PKOLAm  a  far  inferior  composi^ 
tion  to  Sir  David  Greemb.  The  moon  shining  through 
the  pedlar's  foody,  is  a  thought  purloined  from  Ossian.  Co- 
nal  speaking  to  Cuchullin  of  CrugaPs  ghost,  observes,  that 

*  Stars  dim  twinkled  thro'  his  form/ 

How  can  succeeding  poets  dream  that  remarkable  passages 
can  have  been  so  forgotten  as  not  to  be  recognized  when 
produced  in  thtir  poetry  i  It  is  at  once  weak  and  disinge- 
nuous to  appropriate  them,  without  acknowledgment,  to  their 
own  use.  It  was,  however,  always  thus  ;  ViRcrL  copied 
servilely  from  Homer,  and  our  own  immortal  Milton 
adopted  thoughts  and  images  from  Homer,  Dante,  and  his 
"  predecessors  -in  English  verse*  Nevertheless  great  exam- 
ples cannot  justify  voluntary  plagiarism. 

Whatever  real,  or  fancied  defect  our  former  review  of  Mr, 
Southey's  Madoc,  given  early  on  its  publication,  might  point 
out  (and  no  bard  of  any  period  ever  produced  a  work  of  that 
length  in  which,  perhaps,  more  defects  than  can  be  found  in 
Madoc  might  not  be  remarked)  we  cannot,  now  we  are  on 
the  subject  of  poetic  plagiarism,  refrain  from  doing  its  au- 
thor the  justice  to  a<?kDowledge;  that  of  all  poets,''ancient 
or  modern,  he  imitates  the  seldomest  aild  is  the  most  origi- 
nal. If  Homer  be  excepted,  it  is  probably  because  so  very 
small  a  portion  of  the  compo&itJons  of  his  prede^cessors  has 
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qome  down  i6  us.     Mr.  Soutbey  disdains   to  deck  his  muse 
In  borrowed  gems.* 

We  6nd  curious  accounts  of  Scottish  superstition  in  the 
notes  to  the  Pedlar,  and  to  other  of  thfese  poems.  The  style 
of  the  notes  is  excellent,  nolhina;  is  crampt,  nothing  redun- 
dant ;  the  prose  is  more  perfect,  and  not  less  extraordinary 
Uian  the  vevte. 

Many  gleams  of  poetry  ilhiminate  Gilmanscleagh,  the 
Siicceeding  ballad.  Its  Peggy  is  a  little  angel  of  mercy,  and 
the  portrait  of  the  old  man,  to  relieve  whose  distress  she  sold 
her  new  gown,  is  an  original  and  masterly  touch ;  but  the 
tale  is  long,  and  somewhat  tedious,  and  there  are  striking  in- 
consistencies in  the  characters  of  the  two  young  heroes. 
.  The  Fray  of  Elibank,  an  old  tradition,  is  familiar  to  our 
recollection.  This  rustic  bard  has  versified  it  with  spirit  and 
humour. 

.Mkss  John  appears  a  tiresome  obscure  attempt  at  the 
terrible.  The  vanishing  of  the  witch  is  yet  anotlier  plagia* 
rism  from  Glenfinlas  ;  but  what  a  superior  witch  is  there 
displayed  !  Poetry  has  few  things  more  striking  than  her  in- 
terview with  tb^  seer.     ^ler  modest  air,  her  elegant  beauty. 


*  Since  our  remarks  on  the  Mountain  Bard  were  written,  information  has  bee* 
sentiis  which,  united  to  the  testimonies  of  the  Welch  Historians,  and  that  of  vari- 
ous travellers,  esublishes  the  verity  of  the  circumstance  on  which  the  poem  Ma- 
^c  is  built.  It  substitutes  truth  for  apprehended  fable  in  pur  Opinion  of  Mr. 
Southey's  claim  for  Prince  Madoci  and  for  this  country  the  illustrious  circura- 
ktance  of  South  America  having  been  discovered  by  a  BurroN  several  centuries 
before  Columbus  found  his  way  thither.  That  done,  we  are  free  to  ^jnfess  it  tlw 
noblest  subject  for  epic  song  that  could  have  been  drawn  from  the  stores  of^anl> 
tiquity ; — but  to  our  information. 

*  The  Rev.  Henry  White  of  Lichfield  is  a  collector  of  rare  and  ancient  book^ 
and  tracts.  His  friend  George  Park«r,  Esq.  of  Cheshire,  lately  sent  him  What- 
Ion's  almanack,  published  in  1662,  the  third  year  of  Charles  the  second's  restora- 
tioUf  This  curious  old  chronicle  contains  a  list  of  the  Welch  kings,  from  the  de- 
parture of  the  Romans  to  the  period  at  which  Wales  ceased  to  be  a  monarchy, 
fhey  are  thirty-eight  in  number,  cominenoing  with  Constantine  of  Little  Britain, 
or  Armorica,  andfrom  him  nominally  travelling  down,  with  the  dates  of  each  begin- 
ning reign,  to 

1078.  Grufiyth  ap  Cinon.  He  (says  this  Chronologist)  reformed  the  Welch 
po^isand  minstrels,  and  brought  others  outof  Ireland  to  instruct  the  Welch. 

1 137.  Owen  Gwineth  ap  Gruffetb  ap  Conan. 

1139.  David  ap  Owen  Gwineth.  In  his  time  (adds  this  old  Chronicle)  Madoc 
bis  brother,  discovered  a  part  of  the  West  Indies. 

1 194,  LlwelinapJorwerth  ap  Owen  Gwineth. 

1240.  David  apLlwelinap  J6rwertb. 

1246.  LlwelinapGruflfeth  ap  Llwelin  ap  Jorwerth,  the  last  Prince  of  Wales  of 
the  British  blood. 

This  veritable  record  does  not  cite  its  information  concerning  Madoc 's  voyages 
of  discovery  as  a  tradition,  but  as  a  known  and  estabii^iied  fact,  and  we  also  leara 
from  it  that  Llwelin,  one  of  the  young  and  interesti.-g  warriursof  Mr.  Southey's 
snblimc  epic,  succeeded  his  usurping  uncle  to  the  Cambrian  throne.  We  recollect 
having  complained  of  the  uncertaiiity  in  which  the  poet  had  left  the  future  destiny 
''of  that  illustrious  youtb,  rightful  heir  to  the  crown,  then  worn  Dy  David^  whohaU 
ipqrdercd  bis  eldest  brother  Joi^werth  the  father  of  Llwelin, 
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ehtUed  by  th^  mid oight  winds  and  rains;  the  graee  with 
whicti  she  is  described  wringitig  her  wet  tresses  over  the  fire  ; 
all  this  loveliness  contrasted  with  her  altering  and  dilating  [ 
form,  and  the  wild  yell  with  which  she  vanishes,  has  an  in* 
finitely  fine  effect.  The  weird  lady  of  Mess.  John  is  a  fee« 
ble  attempt  to  shoot  in  tl)e  strong  bow  of*  the  first  poet  in 
Scotland.  Nothing  can  excuse  manifest  imitation,  but 
manifest  superiority  to  the  passage  imitated. 

T(i£  Dkath  of  Douglas,  Lord  of  Liddesdale,  suc- 
ceeds, with  much  confusion  in  the,  story  and  little  poetry. 
Douglas  the  husband  and  Douglas  the  lover  are  not  sufS<* 
ciently  discrimipated. 

Willie  Wilkijj,  recalling  to  our  mind  the  far  sublimer 
wizard  in  VV.  Scott*s  Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel,  sinks 
low  in  the  comparison,  O  that  poets  would <:eaae  to  imitate 
what  they  cannot  hope  to  equal !  Goggle  is,  in  this  poem,  an 
uncouth  word  for  the  shine  of  the  glow-worm,  which  Dar- 
win so  beautifully  calU 

*  Star  of  the  earth  and  diamond  of  the  night/ 

*  The  glow-worra  goggles  on  the  moss.* 

«  '/• 

What  an  unappropriate  verb!  What dissonatit alliteration  ! 

The  fragment,  FhirlestanEj  is  not  one  of  the  gems  in 
this  volume — nor  yet  the  following  one — Lonn  Derwent. 
His  lordship  is  another  ghost  compiled  from  the  countless 
ghosts  which  haunt  the  British  and  German  muses.  An({ 
here  is  ca^e  theft ;  instance ; 

Lord  Derwent, 

*  But  where  got  ye  that  stately  steed 
So  stable  and  so  good  ? 

And  where  got  ye  that  gilded  sword 
So  dyed  with  purple  blood  ? 
I  got  that  sword  in  bloody  fray 
Last  night  on  EldenDowne; 
1  got  the  horse  and  harness  too 
"IVhere  mortal  ne'er  got  one/. 

^  Fercfs  Ancient  Ballads, 

*  And  where  gat  ye  that  rose  water 
"J  hat  made  your  face  so  fair  ? 

I  gut  it  in  my  mother's  womb 
Wiiexe  ye  will  ne'er  get  mair.' 

TiiE  Laird  of  Lain6Ton  has  but  one  ncwm^ej^ 
*  His  hawks  flew  idle  o'er  the  fell/ 
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for  as  to  the  dogs  howling  at  the  door,  that  it  Oiuan^ 
bashed  up  by  twenty  poetasters  of  late  years.  We  do  not 
however  mean  to  include  the  Mountain  Babd  in  that 
Tapid  class.  The  contents  of  his  volume  lift  him  far  above  it/ 

We  are  however  not  sorry  to  dismiss  this  imitative  ver- 
sification of  old  Scotch  legends,  where  genius  struggles  ia 
the  viscous  toils  of  studied  resemblance. 

Songs  adapted  to  the  Times,  the  first  of  them  cx- 
cepied,  are  more  sweet  and  original.  Three  have  great 
poetic  beauty, — Farewell  to  Ettrick, — Love  abused, — 
and  THE  Authoh's  Address  TO  iiis  auld  Dog  Hector. 
They,  are  worthy  of  Burns,  without  copying  him.  The 
tender  sentiments  of  the  Farewell,  with  all  its  natural 
and  local  yearning,  is  not  new  ground,  but  many  a  fair  and 
fresh  field  flower  adorn  it. 

\  Farewell,  my  Ettrick,  fare  ye  well ! 
I  own  I'm  unco  loih  to  leave  ye, 
.    None  kens  the  half  of  what  I  feel. 
Nor  half  the  cause  I  ha  to  grieve  me. 

*  There  first  I  saw  the  rising  morn, 
There  first  lay  infant  mind  unfurl'd, 
To  judge  that  spot  where  I  was  born 
The  very  centre  o'  the  world. 

^  Tbo'  twin'd  by  rough  and  raging  8ea» 

And  rising  hills  and  roaring  rivers. 

To  think  on  them  Til  never  cease, 

Until  my  heart  go  a'  to  shivers.  ««»i* 

Farewell,  my  Ettrick^  &c. 

*  My  parents,  crazy  grown  wi'  eild, 
How  I  rejoic'd  to  be  their  stay  \ 

I  thought  to  stand  their  help  and  shield 
Until,  a^d  at  their  latest  day. 

*  Wi'  gentle  hand  to  close  their  e*en, 
And  wet  the  yerd  wi'  many  a  tear 
That  held  the  dust  o'ilka  friend, 

O  friends  sae  tender  and  sincere. 

'  It  winna  do — I  tiaaun  away 

To  yon  rough  isle,  sae  bieak  and  diih, 

Lang  will  they  mourn,  both  night  and  day. 

The  absence  o'  their  darhn  son.  ^ 

*  Nae  mair  these  gilded  banks  at  noon 
An  answer  to  my  flute  will  swell, 
Nae  mair  the  Tiol  sweet  Pll  tune, 
That  a'  the  younkers  lo'ed  sae  welb 

Farewell,  my  Ettrick^c.'^ 
^Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  l«.  November,  1901.  H 
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The  opening  of  Lqve  avusbd,  givefl  usr  a  tlrikiog  morn*- 
ing  Uodsoapej  io  vbicb  none  of  the  cold  louchea  of  tbe 
oopiest  ace  clifceioibie,  llnoiigli  tbe  masl^er  tint  being  goldem, 
«i»ggeit%  on  first  peruaaU  an  idea  of  ita  being  an  evening 
sce«e.    We  are  teippted  to  cite  the  staaza : 

*  The  glooming  froia  tii«  welkin  bigb, 
Il4d  chasiM  the  U^aai^  gow'dea  gl^m  ; 
The  curutin'd  eaiit,  iq  crimsan  dye,« 
Mung  heavy  o'^r  the  tinted  stream; 
The  wild- rose,  bluslnng  on  the  briar. 
Was  set  with  drops  of  shiny  dew  ; 
As  big  and  clear  tbe  bursting  tear 
That  rowed  in  Betty's  een,  sae  blue  !' 

The  remainder  of  this  ballad  is  beautiful  and  pathetic. 

We  have  seen  man.;  iieraea  to  dog&>  bgrti  Doae  which 
contain  a  more  perfect  picture  o£  Ibe  caoijDe  character  and 
virtues  than  this  charming,  though  simple  addreea  to  Aul]»' 
Hbctor. 

*  Come  ray  auld,  towsy,.  trusty  friend* 
Why  gars  ye  look  sae  dowth  and  wae^ 
Dost  think  my  favors  at  an  end 
Because  thy  head  is  turnin  gray  I 

'  Allho'  thy  feet  begin  to  fell, 
Their  best  weie  spent  in  serving  me  j^     . 
And  can  I  grudge  thy  wee  bit  meal 
Some  comfort  in  thine  age  togie'  I 

'  *  To  nae  thrawn  boy,  or  scrawg^n  wife 
Shall  thy  auid  bones  become  a  drqdge  ;: 
At  cats  and  callans  a'  thy  life 
Thou  ever  bore  a  morta]  grudge. 

*  An'  while  tby  surly  looks  declarM 
Thou  lo'ed  the  women  worst  of  a' ; 
Cause  oft  they  my  affection  shar'd* 
Which  thou  could  never  broek  at  a% 

*  When  sitting wi'  oiy. bonny  Meg 
Mair  happy  than  apcince  cou'd  be^ 

*    ,       T^o«;)/ac'c^  thee  by  her  other  leg. 
And  watch'd  her  wi  a  jealous  ee. 

^  Yet  wou'd  she  clasp  thy  tow^y  paw. 
Thy  grejsorae  grips  were  nevec  skaAtby, 
And  thou  hast  been  than  her  mm  true, 
And  truer  than  the  friend  that  giso  th^e/ 
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The  dialect  of  Scotland,  when  it  is  not  unintelligibly 
Itncient,  forms  a  sort  of  Doric  style^  which  has  a  pleasing 
eifect,  when  tender  thoughts  are  applied  to  impressive  oc-> 
currences.  A  little  glossary  examination  will  soon  enable 
the  poetic  readers  of  our  country  to  understand  it  perfectly^ 
and  it  has  a  number  of  words,  whose  sounds  better  echo 
the  8ense,  than  those  of  similar  import  in  this  language^ 
besides  that  being  sometimes  shorter,  and  sometimes  longer 
than  their  English  synonymes,  they  accommodate  the  mea- 
^uret  dAsnelliof  bitter* 

*  When  the  sn^ll  storms  begun.* 

Glints  instead  of  glances, 

*  My  bouris  casements,  a  sae  light, 
When  glints  the  bonnie  sun*' 

^  When  glances  the  beautiful  sun/  w6uld  convey  th6 
^anrte  meaning/ but  it  would  not  have  come  into  the  eight 
feet  measure  of  the  ballad  from  whence  the  lines  are  quoted, 
and  the  sounds  are  less  sensational*  Soom  the  flood  instead 
6fsmnt  the  flood.  The  Scotch  word,  more  nearly  than  the 
English,  resembles  the  sound  of  water  when  its  waves  are 
Cloven  by  the  swimmer.  Drumlie  has  a  more  solenin  effect 
lipon  the  ear   than  the   English  word  of  similar  meaning; 

•  I  have  seen  Tweed  streaming, 

Witli  son- beams  all  gleaming, 

Grow  drumlie  and  black  as  he  rolb  on  his  way.* 

Snbstitu^te  mudd^  for  drumlie,  and  observe  how*  nnich  lest 
awful  the  intonation  ! 

.  Bbt  if  thoughts  and  images  genuinely  poetical,  appear  to 
advantage  when  attuned  to*  the  tender  stops  of  this  Doric 
reed,  be  it  remembered,  that  its  tunes  cannot  make  prose 
poetry,  for  instance  the  rude  ballads  of  the  first  and  half  the  / 
second  volume  of  the  Border  Minstrelsy,  In  the  suc- 
eeetfihg  poems  of  that  collection  the  light  of  poetry  gradually 
sti^en'gthens,  and  their  beautiful  and  grand  thoughts  And 
pictures  are  rendered  more  touching  by  the  free  intermixture 
of  Caledonian  phrases  and  epithets. 

•  We  farther  wish  to  impress  this  truth  on  the  nftnd  of  the 
Wbnntiiin  Bard,  and  o.f  other  Scottish  poets,  vfz.  that  ancient 
lid  more  than  modeirti  language  can  excuse  grammar  viola- 
ttonsy  sach  as  are  fotind  on  the  iGM  pa^e  of  the  volumt 
before  us. 
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*  Thou  who  rules  the  rolling  thunder, 
Thou  who  (iari«  the  fiery  flame.' 

And  now  where  shall  we  place  this  new  poet  of  the  high- 
lands ?  Let  us  enumerate  the  four,  who  in  Great  BrUain>  and 
in  our  own  times,  have  high  though  unschooled  pretensions. 
The  subliraest  farisChatlerton,  whose  character  and  whosfe 
destiny  the  following  line  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  presenu 
with  great  pith  and  happiness> 

<  The  sleepless  soul  that  perish'd  in  its  pride/ 

In  the  next  degree  of  genius  stands  the  celebrated  Burns. 
Bloomfield  holds  the  third  rank^  and  this  mOuniain  bard  not 
unwortlnly  brings  up  the  rear.  We  recommend  it  to  ibosc 
who  possess,  or  wish  to  possess  a  classical  and  well  arranged 
library,  to  place  the  works  of  these  inspired  rustics  side  by 
side  on  their  shelves. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Walter  Scott  has  been  so  ener-" 
getic  and  successful  in  the  cause  of  this  humble  brother  of 
the.lyre,  as  to  have  obtained  for  him  by  the  sale  of  his  works,  a 
decent  independence,  a  little  farm  on  the  Highlands.  Much 
to  the  honour  of  Scotland  is  the  nationality  of  her  nobles  and 
authors  of  eminence^  when  it  operates  to  the  protection  of  her 
men  of  rising  genius  in  every  department  of  literature,  ad- 
vancing at  jonce  the  progress  of  their  fame,  and  the  com- 
forts of  their  existence. 

England's  inferiority  in  this  respect  has  been  disgraceful 
to  her  from  the  time  the  muses  first  established  their  new- 
Parnassus  on  her  shores,  even  to  the  present  day.  Her 
countrymen  damp,  and  have  always  dampt  contemporary 
genius  by  neglect,  and  especially  that  of  their  poets.  They 
take  malicious  pleasure  in  seeing  repressed  by  the  bitter  gibe* 
of  envious,  or  undiscerning  criticism,  those  powers  of  the. 
imaginatioh,  which  were  given  for  the  glory  of  our  lan- 
guage, and  for  that  of  the  times  in  which  we  live. 


Akt.  Ill, — Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Socieiyi, 
of  London  for  the  Year  1807.  Part  /*  4^o.  HicoU 
1807. 

^HIS  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  is  in-» 
trodueed  by  a  very  important  and  .interesting  memoir  on 
chemical  decomposition,  and  which  promiseys  to  establish  a 
new  doctrine  of  cbeuiical  atUactioa  and  xepulsioQ.  U  isi 
eotitledi 
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1 .  The  Bakerian  Lecture  on  some  Chemical  Agencies  of 
Electricity .  By  Humj)hrif  Davj/,  Esq.  F,KS.  M.ft.I.J. — 
Before  entering  on  the  immediate  subject  of  his  investiga- 
tion, Mr.  Davy  has  found  it  necessary  to  point  out  some  er-. 
rors  of  oth^r  enquirers,  and  to  shew  by  what  means  they 
have  been  misted.  This  is  done  in  the  second  section  of  the 
lecture.  On  the  changes  produced  hy  electricity  in  uater.  The 
appearance  of  acid  and  alkaline  matter  in  wat^  subjected 
to  the  action  of  the  voltaic  pile,  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Cruick- 
sfaank,  M.  Desormes,  M.  Brugnatelli,  and  others.  As  early 
as  1800,  Mr.  Davy  found  a  nilro-muriatic  solutioYi  of  gold 
(wheti  gold  wires  were  used  as  conductors)  in  water  which 
had  be'en  exposed  to  the  positive  wire,  and  a  solution  of  soda 
in  the  opposite  tube  ;  but  he  at  the  same  time  ascertained 
that  the  muriatic  acid  owed   its  appearance   to  the   animal 

I  or  vegetable  matters  employed  as  a  conductor  between  the 
tubes*  A  variety  of  experiments  are  here  detailed  to  shew 
that  the  alkaline  and  acid  matters,  which  have  been  ob- 
served in  the  experiments  with  the  voltaic  pile,  are  not  ge- 
nerated from  the  water,  but  proceed  either  from  some  part 
of  the  apparatus  used  in  the  experiment,  or  in  the  case  of 
the  production  of  nitric  acid,  by  the  union  of  oxygene  with 
the  nitrogene  of  the  common  air  dissolved  in  the  water.  The 
experiment  wa^  performed  in  cones  of  gold  with  purified 
water  under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air  pump ;  in  these 
circumstances  no  alkali  is  produced,  and  the  quantity  of  acid 
is  60  minute  as  to  be  barely  perceptible. 

This  preliminary  question  being  settled,  Mr.  Davy  pro- 
ceeds to  consider — The  agencies  of  Electricity  in  the  decom-^ 
position  of  various  compounds. 

One  of  the  first  phsenomena  in  the  voltaic  pile  was  the 

^decomposition  of  the  muriate  of  soda  attached  to  the  paste* 
board  f  and  many  facts  have  been  since  observed  of  the  se- 
paration of  the  constituent  parts  of  neutro-saline  atid  metal- 
lic solutions.  In  all  the  changes  the  acid  matter  collects 
round  the  positively  electrified  surface,  and  the  alkaline  or 
metallic  matter  round  the  negatively  electrified  surface. 
The  substances  which  Mr.  Davy  has  subjected  to  this  mode 
of  decomposition  were  sulphate  of  lime,  fluate  of  lime, 
and  sulphate  of  barytes.  He  also  separated  alkalies  and  acids 
from  solid  combinations  in  which  they  exist  in  rtiinute  quanti-^ 
ties,  as  basalt,  compact  zeolite,  lehidolite,  vitreous  lava  from 
£tna,  and  glass.  Soluble  compounds  exhibit  the  same  phae- 
nomena  ;  their  decomposition  was  more  rapid,  and  the  ap- 
pearances perfectly  distinct.  Sulphate  of  soda,  nitrateof  pot.  , 
«ish,  nitrateofbaryled,sulphateoifammonia,and several  others 
Hrere  tried.  The  acids  unifofmly  collected  in  the  tube  contain- 
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iqg  the  positive  wire,  and  ihe  alkalies  and  earths  in  tbiat  con* 
taining  the  negative  wire.  The  effects  of  metallic  solutions  fol- 
lowed the  sam^  analogy.  In  an  experiment  very  carefully  conr 
.  ducted  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash,  it  appeared  tha( 
(he  decomposition  was  complete  \  the  whole  acid  collecting 
jfn  one  side  and  the  whole  alkali  in  the  other.  These  experi^ 
ments  were  perfornied  in  little  agate  cups  connected. .by  a 
piece  of  amianthuSj^  and  the  electricity  conducted  by  points 
pf  platina. 

4. — On  tie  Transfer  of  certain  of  the  constituent  Parts  of 
JBddies  by  the  Action  of  Electricity/. — In  the  experiments  just 
Related,  the  solutions  to  be  examined  were  put  iqto  both  of 
ihe  agate  cups.  In  those  which  follow,  one  of  the  tubes  or 
9upscontained  only  pure  water.  By  this  arrangement  one  of 
ihe  elements  of  the  body  denitrified  was  made  to  pass  into  the 
pure  water;  the  base  passed  into  the  \vater  when  the  wire 
10  the  water  was  negative,  and  the  acid  when  th^  wire  was 
positive.  The  metals  and  metallic  oxides  passed  to  the  nega^ 
ttve  surface  like  the  alkalies,  and  collected  round  it.  Though 
the  solution  be^  not  in  contact  with  either  of  the  metallic 
vrites,  but  be  contained  in  an  intermediate  vessel,  and  the. 
^ires  inserted  in  tubes  of  distilled  water,  it  makes  no  differ* 
ence  in  the  result :  still  the  alkaline  matter  collects  rounc( 
the  negative  wire,  and  acid  round  the  positive. 

5.  O9  the  Passage  ofJcids,  Alkalies  and  other  Si/ibsiance^ 
^rough  various  attracting  Chemical  Menstrua  by  Means  of 
Electricity, — It  appears  tiiat  the  same  power  which  destroys 
elective  affinity  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metallic  points,  destroys 
it  likewise  or  suspends  its  operation  throughout  the  whole  o? 
the  circuit.  Sulphuric  acid  was  made  to  pass  from  its  union^ 
Vfiih  pot-ash  through  a  solution  of  ammonia  into  water.  The 
:pjuriatic  acid  from  muriate  of  sod^,  aqd  nitric  acid  from  ni- 
trate of  ppt-ash  were  transmitted  through  concentrated  alka* 
liile  menstrua,  under  similar  circumstances.  Alkaline  matter^ 
lime,  strontites,  and  barytes,  have  in  like  manner  been  trans* 
initted  throiigb  acid  menstrua.  Bat  sulphuric  acid  could  no^ 
be  transmitted  through  a  solution  of  barytes,  nor  (vice  versa\ 
b^^ytes  through  sulphuric  acid.  These  bodies  united  m  the 
intermediate  vessel ;  with  the  solution  of  strontites  the  result 
vas  v^ry  analogous.  These  apparent  exceptions  to  thq 
gejperal  law  appear  to  he  owing  to  the  insolubility  of  the. 
compound  which  is  formed,  which  is  carried  out  of  th^ 
sphere  of  electrical  action  by  the  power  ofgravitation*  li| 
the  same  manner  it  is  impracticable  to  carry  muriatic  acid 
through  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  silver;  the  new  compound 
(murjate  of  silver)  being  wholly  insoiuble.    If  animal  o?. 
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^egeUbl«  matter  is  made  the  medium  of  ct>itimuniciitiOd  he* 
tween  the  opposite  electricities^  the  salioe  ingredientB  of 
them  undergo  the  same  decomposition  and  transfer.  Pot-ash 
and  lime  passed  from  the  fresh  ieaf  .stalk  of  a  polyanthus  x 
soda^  ammonia^  and  Jime  from  a  piece  of  muscular  ^esh  of 
ibeef. 

The  general  law  that  regulates  these  ph^snomena^  as  Mr; 
X)avy  explains  in  the  sixth  section  of  his  lecture^  is  that  hy- 
drogene,  the  alkaline  substances^  the  metals^  and  c^ertain 
^metallic  (ixides^  ate  attracted  by  negatively  electrified  sur- 
faces, and  repelled  hy  positively  eiectrified  surfaces ;  and 
contrariwise,  that  oxygene  and  acid  substances  are  attract- 
ed  by  positively  electrified  metallic  surfaces,  and  re- 
pelled by  negatively  electrified  metallic  surfaces ;  and  these  . 
attractive  and  repulsive  forces  are  sufficiently  energetic  to 
destroy  or  suspend  the  usual  operation  of  elective  affinity* 
The  voltaic  apparatus  is  not  essential  to  the  production  of 
these  decompositions.  They  ihay  be  effected  by  a  comn^pn 
electrical  machine^  by  employing  fine  platina  points  of  ^  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  cen^nted  in  glass  tubes  in  the  manner 
contrived  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  and  arranging  the  remaining 
apparatus  as  when  the  voltaic  pile  is  employed. 

To  gain  an  insight  into  the  causes  of  these  .changes  Mr.Da- 
v^  (in  his  seventh  section)  has  recourse  to  iht  law£  of  electri- 
.city excited  by  ibe^in^ple  contact  of diiferebt  bodies;  and  it 
seems  to  be  a  general  law^  that,  regarding  metals  as  interme-- 
diate  bodies,  alkalis  receive  electricity  from  theni,  and  conse- 
•quently  become  positiye,  add  acids  communicate  electricity 
and  become  negative.  Many  experiments  are  related  ill  us* 
trative  of  this  principle,  which  with  some  extension  seems 
capable  of  being  generally  applied.  It  may  fairlv  then  be 
presumed  that  bodies  possessing  opposite  electrical  energiesf 
'  in  regard  to  the  same  body,  would  possess  them  likewise  with 
jregard  to  each  other ;  and  this  too  is  confirmed  by  experi- 
ment* A  dry  piece  of  lime  becainv*  positively  electrified  by 
Repeated  contact  with  crystals  of  oxalic  acid;  and  these 
crystals  placed  upon  the  top  of  a  condensing  etectron^ter^ 
and  repeatedly  touched  Jby  lime  rendered  the  gold  leaves  ne- 
gatively electrified. 

•  These  facts  lead  to  a  new  view  of  chemical  ^combination 
,^nd  decomposition.  They  show  the  intimate  relation  betweetr 
.ebemical  aiBnity  and  electrical  energy,  and  they  give  reasoa 
to  suspect  that  all  chemical  attraction  is  that  which  taken 
place  between  bodies  naturally  of  opposite  electrical  condi?- 
Vrons,  and  that  the  incapacity  of  entering  into  chemical 
.union  is  caused  by  bodies  being  naturally  in  the  same  elec- 
,^cai  cpaditioiv    The  effect  of  heat  in  producing  couabma- 
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tions  is  not  only  that  it  gives  more'  freedom  of  motion  to 
the  particles  of  bodies^  but  in  a  number  of  cases  it  seems  also 
to  exalt  the  electrical  energies  of  bodies;  a  power  of  which 
glass,  the  tourmalin,  and  sulphur,  afford  familiar  instan- 
ces. 

What  then  is  the  mode  of  action  in  the  pile  itself  ?  This 
question  Mr.  Davy  discusses  in  the  Qth  section.  On  this 
head  he  says,  that 

'  The  electrical  energies  of  the  metals  with  rfgard  to  each  other, 
or  the  substances  dissolved  in  the  water,  in  the  voltaic  or  other  ana- 
logous instruments,  seem  to  be  the  causes  that  disturb  the  equilibri- 
um, and  the  chemical  changes  the  causes  that  tend  to  restore  the 
equilibrium,  and  the  phaenoniena  most  probably  depend  on  their  joint 
agency/ 

F^broni  advanced  an  opinion,  which  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  investigation  appeared  extremely  probable;  namely, 
that  the  chemical  changes  were  the  primary  causes  of  the 
phaenomena  of  galvanism.  But  the  electricity  exhibited  by 
the  simple  opposition  of  metallic  surfaces,  and  other  facts 
pppose  this  hypothesis.  In  the  charges  purely  chemical  no 
mark  of  electricity  can  be  detected  provided  there  is  no  great 
heat  or  effervescence,  in  which  case  the  signs  of  electrici- 
ty are  caused  by  the  evaporation. 

.Mr.  Davy  concludes  this  very  interesting  memoir  witl| 
9ome  miscellaneous  experiments  ;  but  as  they  are  chiefly 
variations  of  those  already  detailed,  and  valuable  more  for 
the  results  than  as  throwing  any  fresh  lights  on  the  prirfciples, 
"We  must  content  ourselves  with  this  brief  notice  of  them. 
All  the  lovers  of  philosophical  chemistry  must' feel  highly 
indebted  to  him  for  this  copious  and  luminous  account 
of  some  of  the  most  curious  phaenomena  in  nature. 

II.  On  the  Procession  of  the  Equinoxes.  By  the  Rev. 
Ahram  Itobertsoriy  Si,  A.  F,  R.  S.  Savilian  Professor  of 
Geometry  in  the  University  of  Oxford. — It  is  impossible  to 
"understand  this  paper  without  the  aid  of  diagrams. 

lll.yJnJccount  of  two  Children  born  with  Cataracts  in  their 
Hyes,  to  shew  that  their  Sight  was  obscured  in  very  different  De^' 
greesywith  Experiments  to  determine  the  proportional  Know  ledge 
vf  Objects  acquired  by  them  immediately  after  the  Cataracts 
Tvere removed.  By  Everard  Home,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.— These  cases 
are  not  of  great  importance.  Each  subject  had  some  know- 
ledge of  light  and  colours,  and  consequently  some  imperfect 
ideas  of  figures  and  distances  previous  to  the  operations  they 
underwent.  As  far  as  they  go,  they  confirm  the  opinions  of 
the  best  metaphysicians,  that  our  knowledge  of  outline  is  de- 
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Tived  from  the  touch,  and  that  llie  eye  assists  onlj'  by  artifi- 
cial association.  , 

.  IV.  Observations  on  the  Structure  of  the  dijfejmt  Cavities 
which  constitute  the  Stomach  of  the  Whnfc,  compared  rcitk 
those  of  ruminating  /inimals,  rritk  a  Pitw  to  nscertnin  the  Si^ 
tUationof  the  digestive  Organ.  Ut/-  Everard  Home,  Esq. 
F,  -K.  & — Having  given  an  account  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
stomach  of  the  whale  (the  Delphinus  Delphis  of  Linuseus) 
Mr.  Home  throws  out  a  few  conjectures  on  the  nses  of  the 
various  parts.  This  animal  has  a  stomach  with  four  cavities- 
It  appears  that  the  first  cavity  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  so-» 
lution  of  bones,  for  in  the  specimen  Mr.Home  examined,  se- 
veral handfuls  of  bones  were  found  in  the  first  stomach,  with- 
out the  smallest  remains  of  the  fish  to  which  they  belong-' 
ed.  Mr.  Hunter  thought  the  second  cavity  to  be  the 
true  digesting  stomach  :  we  agree  with  Mr.  Home,  that  it  is 
much  more  probable  that  chvltHcaliori  is  compleated  in  the 
fourth  cavity,  though  we  think  the  argument  taken  from  its 
resemblance  in  shape  to  the  human  stomach  of  very  JiUle 
weighf.  We  must  say  the  same  of  his  application  ^f  this 
principle  of  resemblance  lolhe  stomachs  of  the  camel  and 
bullock.  In  a  subject  so  mysterious  as  the  process  of  diges- 
tion, little  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  crude  conjectures 
and  analogies  still  more  vague  and  fanciful. 

V.  On  the  Formation  of  the  Bark  of  Trees,  In  a  Letter 
from  T,  A.  Knight,  Esq.  F.  K,  S.  to  the  Right  Hofiourablc 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  K.  B.  F.R.S,  ^c— With  laudable  industry 
Mr.  Knight  pursues  his  inquiries  into  the  various  parts  of  the 
vegetable  oeconamy.  Naturalists  have  been  divided  in  their 
opinions  respecting  the  production  of  the  bark  of  trees.  Mai- 
pighi  supposes  that  the  origin  of  the  cortical  substance,  which 
is  annually  generated,  is  from  the  older  barks,  the  interior 
part  of  the  new  formed  substance  being  annually  transmuted 
into  alburnum,  or  sap-wood  ;  whilst  the  exterior  part  becom- 
ing dry,  forms  the  outward  covering  or  cortex.  Hales,  oa 
the  contrary,  contended  that  the  bark  is  derived  from  the 
alburnum,  and  that  it  does  not  undergo  any  subsequent  trans- 
formation. Mr.  Knight's  experiments  lend  rather  to  recon- 
cile these  opposite  opinions,  while  they  show  that  neither  of 
them  is  entirely  correct.  He  has  become  satisfied  that  both 
the  alburnum  and  the  bark  of  trees  are  capable  of  generating 
a  new  bark,  or.  at  least  of  transmitting  a  fluid  capable  of 
generating  a  cellular  substance,  to  which  the  bark  in  its  more 
perfectly  organized  state  owes  its  existence.  The  bark  of 
trees  t:onsists  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  a  vascular  and  a  cel- 
lular substance  :  this  latter  is  in  contact  with  a  similar  sub-^^ 
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.stance  in  the  alburnum.  Mr.  Knight,  by  observing  the  pro- 
cess  in  old  pollard  oaks^  where  the  cellular  substance  is  foanii 
in  massesof  near  a  Hue  in  widths  was  enabled  to  perceive  a 
fluid  to  ooze  from  this  substance^  both  of  the  bark  rfnd  ofthe 
alburnum  :  here  new  bark  whs  reproduced  in  small  detached 
pieces.  Mr.  Knight,  tharefore>  concludes  that  it  appears  pro^ 

4  i)able  that  a  pulpous  organisable  mass  first  derives  its  matter 
either  from  the  bark  or  from  the  alburi)um,and  that  this  mai- 
ler subsequently  forms  the  new  layer  of  bark.  The  matter 
which  composes  the  new  bark  acquires  an  organization  cal<* 

^ulated  to  transmit  the  true  sap  towards  the  roots,  as  that 
jirogressively  descends  from  the  leaves  in  the  spring.  BuJt 
lie  adds 

^  Whether  .the  matter  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
;new  bark,  be  derived  from  the  bark  or  the  alburnum,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  growth  of  the  ti^e,  it  would  beextrciuely  difficult  to  as* 
certain/ 

VL  u^,«  Investigation  of  the  general  Term  of  an  important 
Series  in  the  inverse  Method  of  jimte  Differences.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Brinkley,  D.  D,  F.  R.  S.  and  Andrew^ s  Professor 
4)f  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  Communicated  b^ 
the  Astronomer  Roy  ah — We  find  if  impossible  to  give  a  sa* 
tisfaqtory  abridgtiient  of  this  paper.  The  meteorological  jour- 
nal for  1808,  concludes  this  part  of  the  volume.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  so  replete  with  interestmg  matter  as  usual.  But  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Davy's  Bakerian  lecture  bids  fair  to  be^ 
come  a  kind  of  epoch  in'chemistry,  and  throws  more  light 
on  the  causes  of  chemical  afBniiy  and  the  agencies  concern** 
•ed  in  it,  than  any  thing  that  has  been  Jaitherto  published. 


Art,  IV. — Considerations  upon  the  Trade  mth  India,  and 
the,  Policy  of  continuing  the  Company^s  Monopoly,  4tQ,  Is.Qd. 
Cadell.      1807. 

THE  trade  with  India  is  the  great  desire  of  the  EuropisaQ 
nations.  The  remoteness  of  the  object  has,  perhaps,  con« 
tributed  to  magnify  ttie  advantages^  and  if  we  were  to  inquire 
what  it  is  which  renders  this  country  so  much  an  object  of 
^nvy  to  her  neighbours,  we  should  find  it  to  be  principally 
^  the  magnitude  and  exitent  of  her  commerce  with  India. — 
Indeed,  so  prevalent  is  the  prepossession  in  favoiir,  of  our 
pastern  trade^  that  many  of  ouf  jpoliticianl  coiiisider  it  as  th^ 
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great  basi$of  oatiooal  prosperity.     If  such  be  the  odvati* 
tageous  nature  of  the  trade^  it  mutt  be  highly  lucrative ; 
for  the  prosperity  of  a  state  cannot,  certainly,  depend  on  a 
losing  trade.     |f  ihe  trade  he  so  lucrative  as  we  are  led  to 
imagine,   the  fact  alone   would    be   a  sufficient  argmnent 
against  the  monopoly ;    for  in  a  country  like   this,  where 
papital  abounds,  aoventurers  will  never  be  wanting  to  engage 
in  a  tr^e  where  th^  cha^ce:^  of  gain,  in   any  considerable 
degree,  exceed  the  probability  of  loss.     We  are  told,  tbat    . 
the  trade  with  India,  from   the  remoteness  of  the  situation, 
the  consecjuent  slowness  of  the  returns,  and  tlie  large  capital 
required^  cannot  be  carried  on  by  individuals,  but  requires 
the  aid  of  a  joint-stock  company.     We  do  not  believe  tha^ 
tills  was  true,  even  formerly,  when  individuals  had  not  ac-^ 
cumulated  such  vast  masses  of  capital  as  at  present;  but  at 
present  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is  false.     In  the 
present  distribution  of  capital  in   this  country,  there  is  no 
species  of  traffic,  however  distant  the  returns,  which  indi- 
viduals are  not  competent  to  undertake.     And  we  ail  koow^ 
^hat  the  concernsof  a  joint-stock  company  are  never  ^o  well 
pianaged  as  those  of  an  individual.     In  a  joint.stock  com^ 
puny,  consisting  of  numerous  members,  all  cannot  be  active 
managers;  and    those   who   are,  are  very  likely    to  enrich  • 
themselves   at   the  expence  of  those   Who  are  not.     And 
though  those  who  superintend  the  conduct^   may  be  subject 
to  the  control   of  the  whole  society,  yef  this  is  a  control 
with  little  possibility  of  application,  for  how  is  the  whole  so- 
piety  to  beooiue  acquainted  with    the  practical   details  of  & 
complicated  concern  ?     The  great  incentive  to  vigtiancM;  and 
activity  in  the  managers  of  such  a  company,  is  the  interest 
which  they  feel,  distinct  from  that  of  which  the  other  mem- 
bers have  any  participation.  ^  Indeed  the  mismanagemeutof 
a  joint-stock   company   is    usually  so   gre;^t,  that  no  hucU 
company  ever  carried  on   any  business  with  success.    The 
history   oF  the   French    East   India  company  is  a  series  of 
disastejis  and   disgrace.     The   Dutch  £ast  India  company, 
was  placed  on  a  better  footing,  and  more  judiciously  arranged/ 
yet  even  before  the   late  subjugation  of  the  French,  it  ex- 
pired  in  a  state  of  ho[ieless  imbecility,  notwithstanding  the 
endeavours  of  the  government,  by  loans,  &c.  to  restore  its 
strength  and  prolong  its   life.     If  the  English  Cast   India 
company  have  hitherto  e^tperienced  a  more  prosperous  fate, 
\i  has  bt^en   indebted  for  that  prosperity  less  to  tbe  wisdom  of 
the  institution,  than  to   the  circumstaoces  of  the  country, 
which  has  been  enabled,   from  other  sources  of  wealth,  lo 
epdure  even    the  drain  of  an  East  Indian  monopoly.     Foe 
^here  a  moilonoly  ilomrishes^  it  can  be  oaly  at  toe  expeoce 
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of  the  country  which  permits  its  continuance.  High  prices 
are  the  natural  consequents,  of  monopoly;  but  high  prices, 
though  profitable  to  the  few,  are  injurious  to  the  many. 
The  people  of  England  have  for  years,  been  paying  the  East 
India  company  more  for  their  commodities  than  they  are 
worth  ;  that  is  more  than  that  for  which  they  might  have 
been  purchased,  if  the  trade,  instead  of  being  restricted  by 
a  monopoly,  bad  been  open  to  competition.  The  high 
prices  which  the  East  India  company  exact  for  their  com* 
modilies,  have,  hitherto,  enabled  them  to  maintain  their 
credit,  and  to  pay  a  dividend  to  the  proprietors.  But  this 
is  no  proof,  that  the  affairs  of  the  company  are  well 
managed,  or  that  their  trade  is  prosperous;  for  can  that 
company  be  said  to  be  well  conducted,  to  be" in  a  flou- 
lishjng  situation,  or  in  any  degree  beneficial  to  the  country, 
which,  with  a  revenue  of  fifteen  millions,  has  contracted  a 
ifebt  of  thirty,  which  the  country  will  probably  soon  be 
taxed  to  discharge?  If  such  he  the  salutary  tendenc'es  of 
tl>e  East  India  monopoly,  they  are  such  as  every  friend  to 
hh  country  must  deplore.  Jf  such  be  the  symptoms  of 
eommercial  prosperity  and  national  greatness,  what  are 
the  indications  of  conimercialdeclension  and  national  decay  ? 

However  lucrative  any  trade  ma}'  be  to  a  cojtnpany  or  to 
A  few  particular  individuals,  no  trade  can  be  reckoned  benefi- 
cial to  the  community  in  which  no  coinpelition  is  permitted 
loexist.  Where  competition  exists  there  will  benoexorbit- 
ancy  of  demand.  The  prices  of  the  article  will  not  exceed 
what  equity  ix?quires.  For  the  fraudulent  exactions  of  one 
wi-Jl  be  rendered  nugatory  by  the  honesty  and  moderation  of 
another  ;  the  supply  will  be  rather  above  than  below  the 
demand,  and  consequently  the  prices  will  be  low;  for  where 
^  there  is  general  competition  the  object  must  be  to  sell  cheap 
in  order  to  obtain  the  preference  of  the  customer:  but  the 
reverse  of  all  this  happens  in  the  case  of  a  monopoly  ;  the 
price  will  be  arbitrary,  for  there  is  nothing  to  regulate  it 
but  the  conscience  of  the  individual  ;  and  in  the  way  of  trade 
conscience  is  seldom  found  to  be  any  thing  else  but  another 
word  for  the  fluctuations  of  interest.  Instead  of  the  demand 
being  equalled  by  the  supply,  the  supply  will  always  be 
more  or  less  inferior  to  the  demand,  in  order  to  force  the 
price.  All  monopolies,  therefore,  are  the  bane  of  states^ 
if  they  enrich  a  few  they  itppoverish  the  many.  They 
diminish  the  stock  of  industry  and  the  wealth  of  nations. 

We  agree  with  the  writer  of  this  pamphlet  in  the  opinion 
which  he  quotes  from  Adam  Smith,  that,  even  that  mono- 
poly of  th<^ colonial  trade,  which  the  mother  country  estab- ^ 
iishes  in  favour  gf  its  own  subjectSj^  is  highly  uhwise  an4 
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•fwvjosst,'  as  it  tends  to  diminish  the  indostry  and  prosperity 
of  the  colonies,  without  any  thing  like  an  adequate  henefil 
to  the  parent  state.     This  measure  can  be  jiistifted  only  by 
the  short  sighted  selfishness  of  the  mercantile  system,  which 
always  ultimately  deceives  and  disappoints  itself.     The  pros- 
perity of  the  colonies  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of 
the  mother  country  ;  the  more  the  former  increase  in  wealth 
the   more   the    latter    is  enriched.     Why  then  should  the 
inother  country,  with  a  timid  and  narrow-minded  policy, 
oppose  any  im*pediments  to   the  commercial  inierest  of  its 
i^olonies?     Industry  is  always  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
incitements^  or  in  other  words  according  to  the  demand: 
The  larger  and   more  extensive  the  market  the  greater  will 
t»e  the  prpduce,  and   the  less  the  risque  of  sale.     Now  th« 
Qionopoly  of  the  parent  state  tends  to  lessen  the  industry  and  ' 
produce  of  the  colonies^  by  diminishing  the  incitements  on  the 
one  hand^  and  by  narrowing  the  market  and  the  demand  oa 
the  otfier.     it  may  be  said^  that  though  the  wealth  of  the 
colonies  is  not  so  great  as  it  would  be,  if  the  mother  country 
were  to  abandon  the  monopoly,  still  that  the  wealth  centres 
in  the  mother  country,  which  would  not  be  4he  case  if  the 
present  restrictions  were  removed.     But  it  is  not  considered 
that  the  more  rich  the  colonies  become,  the  greater  will  be 
the  reaction  of  Iheir  wealth  on  the  industry  of  the  parent 
state.     The  more  will  they  have  to  give  in  exchange  tor  her 
produce   aod    manufactures ;   for  all  other   considerationg 
being  equal,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mother  country^ 
from  ties  of  affinity,  of  political  connection^  and  a  variety  of 
other  causes^  will  always  have  the  preference  in  the  traffic  of 
the  (colonies.     If  the  colonies  can  procure  what  they  want  as 
good  in  quality  and  as  cheap  in  price  from  England  as  from 
France,  they  will  certainly  prefer  the  parent  state,   which- 
ever it  may  be.     if  our  West  India  colonies  can  barter  their 
produce,  their  sugar  or  rum  to  more  advantage  in  America, 
or  in  any  other  country  than  in  England,  is  it  not  gross  in- 
justice  and  impolicy  in  us  to  compel  them  to  send  their  com- 
modities to  a  worse  market  at  a  distance  when  they  have  a 
better  nearer  home  ?  And  if  those  colonies,   which  are  at 
present  languishing  in  distress  under  the  monopoly  of  the 
parent  stale,  enjoyed  ^,  more  free  trade  and  a  more  exten- 
sive market,  that  distress  would  have  been  prevented,,  and 
the  mother  country,  which  is  now  assailed  by  the  clamours 
of  the  impoverished  planters,  would  ultimately  have  parti- 
cipated in  their  prosperity  and  opulence.     For  though,   if 
the  monopoly,  which  at  present  operates  so  fatally  against 
the  interest  of  the  colonies,  were  abolished,  their  wealth 
would  take  a  more  circuitous  course  before  it  found  its  wav 
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to  the  market  of  Ibe  mother  ^country ;  yet  We  believe  tlisft 
she  would  ultimately  derive  greater  advantage  from  a  libe- 
ral policy  than  she  does  from  her  present  narrow-minded 
system  of  exclusive  prohibitions  and  restrictions.  The  more 
rich  and  industrious  nations  there  are  in  the  world,  the  more 
incentivesandthe  greater  encouragements  is  the  industry ofany 
particular  nation  likely  to  experience  ;  for  prosperity,  though 
it  may  seem  acontined,  is  always  ultimately  found  a  diffusive 
good.  It  is  but  a  weak  and  wicked  policy  which  woaldlead  ut 
to  repress  the  industry  and  opulence  even  of  our  enemies  % 
but  more  weak  and  wicked  mustit  be  to  oppose  accumulated 
obstructions  to  the  prosperity  of  our  children  and  our 
trieods.  We  are  always  wont  to  consider  questions  of  po- 
licy in  amoral  view  ;  for  however  erroneous  other  views  cif 
policy  maybe,  we  are  convinced  that  the  policy  of  mo- 

BALS  IS  ALWAYS  RIGRT  AND  NEVER  WRONG. 

If  the  monopoly  of  the  colonial  trade,  which  is  established 
ID  favour  of  a  whole  nation^  be  only  a  sordid,  vicions,  and 
selfish  policy,  much  more  deserving  of  condemnation  are 
'  those  monopolies  which  are  conceded  to  a  few  individustla 
of  any  particular  state  to  the  e:{clnsion  of  all  their  fellow*^ 
countrymen. 

*  By  a  perpetual  monopoly  (says  x\dam  Smith)  all  the  other 
subjects  of  the  state  are  taxed  very  absurdly  in  two  different  ways  | 
^-st,  by  the  high  price  of  goods,  which  in  the  case  of  a  free 
trade,  ihey  could  buy  much  cheaper ;  and  secondly,  by  their, total 
exclusion  from  a  branch  of  basiness  which  it  might  be  both  profit^ 
able  and  convenient  for  many  of  them  to  carry  on.  It  is  for  the 
most  worthless  of  all  purposes  too  that  they  are  taxed  in  this  man^ 
ner.  It  is  merely  to  enable  the  company  to  support  the  negli^nce» 
profusion,  and  malversation  of  their  own  servants,  whose  disorderly 
conduct  seldom  ailans  the  dividend  of  the  (company  to  exceed  the 
ordinary  rate  of  profit  in  trades  which  are  altogether  free,  and 
very  frequently  makes  it  fall  even  a  good  deal  short  of  that  rate.* 

The  English  East  India  company  owes  its  origin  to  the 
gross  igmorance  which  then  prevailed  of  the  true  princtplea 
of  commercial  policy  ;  and  though. the  charter  has  been  fire- 
qu^ntly  renewed  since,  yet  there  have  been  occasions  when 
the  renewal  has  be^n  occasioued  less  by  the  rational  arguments 
'of  its  advocates  than  by  arguments  of  another  kind,  which 
are  said  to  have  found  their  way  from  Leadenhall  street  into 
the  cba]5el  of  St*  Stephen's*  In  a  short  interval  from  1653 
to  l6o7,  the  trade  was  laid  open,  and  notwithstanding  the 
detractions  with  which  thai  period  has  been  obscured,  and 
the  misrepresentations  to  vyh^ich  it  has  been  exposed  by  tbd 
interested  partizans  of  the  monopoly,  the  trade  flourished 
more  within  that  short  space  tlian  it  has  done  comparatively 
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m  any  tucceeding  lii»e.  For  Anderson  (Hist.  Comm.  iti. 
p.  80)  informs  us  that  ^during  the  years  l653-4-i5-6,  whem 
ike  trade  was  Jaid  open,  the  Englhh  traders  afforded  th^  Eng' 
Hsh  commoditie9  so  cheap,  Jhat  the^  supplied  more  parts  of 
Europe,  and  evet4  Amsttrdam  itself  therewith  than  everwa^ 
done  hereafter**  Here  we  see  that  as  soon  as  the  monopoly 
was  removed  the  supply  became  greater,  and  the  prices  fell. 
The  same  advantages  which  accrued  from  the  aboHtien  of 
the  monopoly,  took  place  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century^  when  capital  was  not  accumulated  in  such  large 
masses;  or  so  generally  diffused  as  it  is  at  present,  would 
certainly  take  place  in  the  beginning  of  the,  nineteenth,  to 
an  eyteni  greater  than  it  is  possible  totfalculate  or  describe. 
By  the  insidious  and  wily  representations  of  the  agents  of 
the  Dutch  and  English  companies,  Cromwell  wasunfor*- 
t una tely  induced  tore-establish  the  monopoly,  which  has 
eeotinued  ever  »ince.>  A  vigtirous  attempt  to  abolish  it  was 
indeed  made  soon  after  the  revolution  in  i6B8  ;  but  the  logic 
of  those  who  supported  the  measure,  was  less  powerful  thati 
the  gold  of  tbe  company.  No  less  than  170,0001:  is  said 
to  have  been  employed  in  bribing  members^  and  ministers^ 
Anderson  tells  us  that  the  company  /expended  vast  sums  of 
money  to  courtiers^  members  of  parliament  and  others,, 
as  well  for  obtaining  the  last  three  charters,  as  in  endea* 
i^ouring  to  divide  and  buy  off  the  interlopers,  and  more 
especially  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  an  act  of  parliament 
for  their  absolute  legal  bstablisbment/  .  Socti  were  the  means 
by  which  the  country  was  defrauded  of  its  commerciat 
lights^. 

But  what  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  monopoly  of  live 
British  East  India  coospany  is,  that  it  excludes  only  British 
subjects  from  any  participation  of  the  trade ;  the  right  of 
other  nations  in .  amity  with  us  to  trade  to  India^  is 
admitted  as  unquestionable.  Hence  the  share  which  foreign*^ 
ers  have  io  the  trade,  is  limited  only  by  the  deficiency  of 
their  capital,  and  the  extent  of  the  demand;  And  as 
the  weight  of  taxation  and  the  depreciation  of  nM>ney  are 
less  among  them  than  among  us,  they  are  enabled  to  sup- 
ply foreign  markets  with  East  India  commodities  at  « 
cheaper  rate  than  we  caa  ourselves.  The  Americans,  who- 
are  engaging  with  their  characteristic  avidity  in'  this  branclt 
of  conuuerce,  will  soon  supplant  us  in  every  foreign  market. 

The  Americans  were  Originally  enabled   to  carry  on  this' . 
trade  by  capital  which  was  borrowed  in  this  country,   and 
whtch  the  impolicy  «f  the  monopoly  which   prevented  our 
merchants  from  embarking  themselves  ia  that  channel  of 
commerce,  caused  tben^  to  lend.    But  nolhing  can  more 
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strongly  prove  ihat  the  trade  might  be  carried  on  by  private 
iatiividuals  witli  much  more  advantage  than  it  can  by  a 
joiut  stbck  company.  For  the  trade  flourishes  in  the  hand» 
of  American  adventurers^  and  the  English  ^£ast  India  com- 
pany cannot  support  their  rivalship.  In  tinae  of  war,  which 
has  been  presented  as  favoiuable'*'  to  us^  the  amount  of  sales  > 
has  already  sunk  below  that  of  179h/-1800>  to  the  extent  of 
four  millions  sterling/ 

The  (;kss  add  intelligent  writer  of  these  considerations 
adds^ 

*  Still  further  reduction  must  we  expect  under^tiie  present  system^ 
The  Americans  are  driving  this  country  fnom  the  supply  of  the  rest 
of  Europe.  In  time  of  peace  more  certainly  they  will  supply  all  the 
mark*  ts  on  the  continent  with  Indian  commodities,  unless  other 
nations  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  the«ame  liberty  of  trade  which 
ther  Aiuericanii  enjoy;  and  unless  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  cheapest 
mode  of  carrying  on  the  trade»  in  order  to  sustain  the  competition^ 
Nay^  the  Americans  or  other  traders  under  the  protection  of  foreign 
fl^gs  will  by  means  of  i»muggling  from  the  free  ports  on  the  continent^ 
which  are  already  projected^  interfere  with  the  supply  of  our  home 

markets.' 

# 

The  imperious  circumilances  of  the  times  will  ere  long" 
compel  the  government  to  abandon  the  pernicious  system  of 
moiiopoly,  and  to  lay  the  trade  open  to  the  competition  of 
individuals;  or  otherwise  the  monopoly  is  in  itself  an  evil 
of  ^uch  increasing  magnitude  that  it  will  put  an  end  to  the 
trade.  The  East  India  company,  if  it  be  not  dissolved  by 
the  legislature,  will  finally  succumb  under  the  pressure  of  an 
increasing  debt,  and  a  continued  system  of  bad  government 
and  boundless  prodigality.  As  frr  as  the  East  India  com* 
pany  is  a  politic§tl  incorporation,  it  is  a  perfect  anomaly 
in  the  history  of  stales.  We  behold  a  company  of  mer- 
chants exercising  a  sort  of  despotic  sway  over  a  country 
more  than  thr^e  times  as  large  and  populous  as  the 
parent  slate ;  and  doing  this  apparently  with  no  other  view 
than  to  collect  a  fund  to  distribute  under  the  name  of  a  divi- 
dend to  five  or  six  thousftnd  English  gentlemen  and  ladies. 
If  the  company  were  abolished,  the  territorial  sovereignty 
would  indeed  add  more  than  we  could  wish  to  the  patronage 
•of  the  crown ;  but  we  much  doubt  whether  the  patronage  as 
it  is  exercised  by  the  company  is  more  favourable  to  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  and  the  happiness  of  the  people  than  il 
would  be  if  it  were  confided  to  the  crown. 


*  See  tjje  third  report  of  the  directors. 
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Airr.  V  ."^Hamanees :  conmtmg  of  c  PerstsUf  a  Roman  and 
an  Jrcadian  Romance.  Btf  I.  D' Israeli.  Third  Edition.' 
lawo.  Murray*  1807. 

W£  ougbt  to  apologise  for  the  latenoitce  of  tbis^kgani 
work,  the  author  of  wbicb  is  deservedly  c^Jebraied  for  the 
extent  of  bis  ^ruditioD^.tbe  richness  of  hk  fancy  and  the  re^' 
finetnent  of  his  taste.  Of  the  three  beautiful  ronaanci^a 
i^hich  are  contained  in  this  Yoiume  the  first  is  the  loves  of 
Mejnoun  and  Leila.^  which  the  autlior  intorms  us  are  as  po- 
pular in  the  East  as  those  of  Abelard  and  Eloisa  in  the  West. 

*  The  tale  itsel  f  is  extremely  simple,  and  the  more  affecting  l»ecaus» 
it  is  true ;  for  Kais^  who  became  frantic  from  disappointed  love,  and 
thance  had  the  surname  of  Alejnouui  was  a  most  accomplished  and 
amiable  youth,  the  son  of  an  Arabian  chief  in  the  first  age  of  the 
Mohammedan  empire.  Fragments  of  his  poetry  are  still  repeated 
with  rapture,  and  the  best  works  of  the  Persians  abound  with  alUi* 
dons  to  his  unfortunate  passion.  Leila  was  the  daughter  of  a  neigli* 
bouring  chief,  and  was  also  eminently  accomplished,  yet  she  had  no 
transcendant  beauty  in  any  eyes  but  those  of  her  lover.  She  had 
a  swarthy  complexion  aird  was  of  low  statnre;  an  Arabian  poet  ad* 
•dressing  her  said ;  '  Art  then  the  damsel  for  whom  the  lost'  Mejnouii 
became  a  wanderer  in  the  desert?  Thou  surpasses!  not  other 
^irls  in  beauty/  She  replied^  ^  Be  silent;  for  thou  art  not  MejaouiL* 

Mr.  D'lsTaeli  h«s  retained  the  substance  of  the  history^ 
And  has  inserted  some  fragments  of  Persian  poetry  mi]ee<| 
vitb  some  pieces  of  his  own.  He  has  attentively  preserved 
the  local  peculiarities  of  the  country  which  was  the  scene 
of  the  passion ;  and  his  style  resembles  the  soil  of  Persia^ 
which  1^ covered  with  fragrance  and  with  flowers.  We 
fthall  give'^he  substance  of  this  Eastern  romance^  as  it  has 
l)etn  sketched  and  tinted  by  the  magic  pencil  of  Mr.  B'Is- 
sraeli.  / 

In  thje^'i^Iappy  Arabia  Ahmed  Kais  was  a  distinguished 
«cheick.  Enterprise  and  extortion  had  raised  him  to  opu* 
lence  and  power.  This  great  wealth  was  acch^mpanied  by 
a  diffusive  benevolence  ;  which,  while  it  proototed  the  hap- 

{iness  of  bis  contemporaries  was  not  vnmindfui  of  posterity^ 
n  the  extremity  of  age  he  did  not  cease  to  plant  young  trees 
end  open  new  fountains.  Kais  was  long  without  children; 
but  at  last  he  had  a  son.  As  soon  as  l;>e  was  of  n  properage^ 
i^hmed  committed  him  to  the  care  of  the  revered  effendi  lie* 
hid,  a  scholar  and  a  sage,  whose  thoughtful  and  scientific  eye 
M  times  obj^erved  the  motion  of  a  star  and  the  growth  of  « 
£ower.  Agreeably  to  the  usages  ef  Persia  at  that  time^ 
C^m  Rev.  Vol.  7^  November,  1807*  S 
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ijeiln,  who  was  about  the  same  age^  was  seat  to  be  instructed 
at  the  taaie  school.  The  aeqwulaiioe  which  KaU  heiiC 
ferined  wUh  Leila  ripened^  in  eouirse  of  time^  ioto  the  ten* 
derest  of  passions.  Their  mutual  studies  heightened  their 
mutual  attachment ;  they  walked^  they  read^  they  sung  to- 
gether ;  the  verses  of  Kais  #6re  increased  in  harmony  by 
the  Ups  of  Leila^  mid  the  two  lovers  were  bfteof  lost  in  a  dc^ 
licious reverie  ^amidst  tb^  flowers^  the  waters,  and  ihe 
shanks.' 

The  growing  passion  was  not  unobserved  by  the  Effiendi  $ 
bn\,  instead  of  reproving  he  rather  encoui-aged  the  ingenuoiM 
attachuieBt.  The  old  man  renaembered  that  he  had  himself 
l)eeo  young ;  and  in  contemplating  the  loves  of  Kais  and  of 
Leiia^  he  seemed  to  revive  the  svmpathies  of  the  years  that 
w^re  past.  The  mother  of  Leila  observed  that  her  daogb-* 
ter  went  to  the  academy  with  light  and  airy  steps^  and 
returned  pensive  and  stow.  The  secret  of  her  passion 
Was  spon  disclosed  by  the  prying  vigilance  of  her  slaves. 
^The  father  of  Leila  was  an  haughty  emir.  The  green  tor- 
)>8Q  which  he  wore^  as  the  descendant  of  Fatima^  was  inces- 
santly before  his  eyes  and  rendered  his  heart  obdurate/  His 
i&dignatiou  was  fired  when  he  heard  that  bis  daughter  bad 
fixed  her  affections  on  the  son  of  Abmed>  whose  blood  was 
aotyet  paFifi^d  by  an  age  of  nobility.  He  recalled  his 
daoghter^  and  severely  rebuked  ber  for  cherishing  a  pas^n 
.  for  'a  poet^  without  a  green  turban/  Kais  had  not  long  been 
fepftfated  from  Leila»  before  all  his  former  studies  and  pursuits 
l^alled  on  his  taste^  and  horror  seized  upon  bis  souU  Hie. re- 
tttmed  to  the  house  of  his  father,  who  was  as  haughty  as 
the  emir ;  but  while  the  emir  was  elated  by  the  exUnguifth* 
ed  virtueof  his  ancestors^  Ahmed  was  dignified  by  the  com** 
•ciousmess  of  his  own.  In  vain  did  Ahmed  forbid  the  passu 
cm  of  his  son;"— poems  of  love  and  tenderness  were  the  only 
occupation  of  Kais  ;  and  the  world  repeating  his  verses 
seemed  eaeer  to  applaud  his  generous  flame.  LeiU 
listened  with  a  mixture  of  satisfaction, and  regret  to  the  fre- 
quent recital  of  the  lays  which  told  his  love  and  wafted  bis 
sighs.  She  was  held  in  durance  by  the  jealous  vigilance  of 
heir  father ;  hot  Kais^  who  could  no  longer  bear  the  pangs  of 
separation^  had  the  address  to  procure  two  stolen  inter-» 
▼iews^once  in  the  disguise  of  a  dervise;  and  next  as  a  vender 
jpf  confectionary  and  perfumes.  But,  in  (he  last  interview^ 
ht  was  discovered  by  the  emir.  Kais  now  returned  hopeless 
mttd  disconsolate  to  the  tents  of  his  fatfaer>  who  reproved 
him  for  sacrificiiig  the  glory  of  his  tribe  to  his  passion  for  a 
woman*  The  mind  of  the  sensitive  youth  cotuld  not  long 
fodiire  t))«  ffhock  which  i(  b«d  received.    His  companioDt 
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tb  VAtn  8troV6  to  witi  bim  from  dejection ;  bis  peridn  Exhibit* 
ed  tbe  verj  abstraction  of  grief  ^produced  by  hopeless  loTtf 
^  There  was  tto  life  in  bis  fixed  aad  glazed  eye,  save  at  titnes 
a  litigering  tear^  thak^  hermit  like^  stole  from  its  solitary  cell/ 
His  favourite  gasel'  would  frequently  lift  her  tender  eyes  oil 
him,  and  lick  his  hand  till  she  had  awakene^d  him  from  bis  re- 
verie :  for  Kais,  no>  longer  able  to  endure  even  tbe  sym« 
patbising  looks  of  bis  friends,  one  night  stole  away 
from  his  tent,  and  relinquished  the  pastoral  scenes 
of  Happ^  Arabia  for  the  stony  soil  of  the  desert.  His  fa* 
▼ourtte  gazel  soon  tracked  his  steps ;  be  heard  the  aflSsc- 
tionate  animal  approach  ;  he  saw  her  delicate  imn  in  tbe 
silvery  light  of  the  moon ;  and  could  not  prevail  on  her  to 
return.  He  made  the  most  rugged  and  desolate  paths  tbe 
object  of  his  choice  ;  be  fed  with  his  gazel  on  tbe  pmie  brown 
herbage  of  the  desert ;  i*ecited  verses  at  intervals^  and  siebed 
for  .the  destruction  which  he  could  not  find.  Tbe  fligbt  of 
Kais  occasioned  great  grief  and  consternation  in  the  tents  of 
Ahmed.  Partly  of  Bedoweens  were  sent  after  him  in  Ta«- 
rioos  dheetions ;  and  Ahmed  and  the  aged  Bffendi,  basteoecl 
into  the  de^rt  to  starch  for  the  Mc^ouo;''^  Tbe  horrors  of 
tlie  desert  are  here  finely  described  by  Mr.  D'israeli ;  and 
tbe  eifeumstances  which  attended  the  diseovcry  of  the  Mej<- 
iionit  are  very  impressively  aad  pathetically  iold%  We  do  not 
envy  the  sensibility  of  that  person  wbo  is  not  moved  and 
forciUy  moved  by  the  affecting  recital.  Ahmed  aad  Lebid 
return  with  the  distracted  Kais;  the  fond  and  unremitting 
attentions  of  his  mother  by  decrees  restore  him  tb  bis  rea- 
son; hope  once  more  seems  to  kindle  the  radiance  of  his  ey# 
and  sooth  tbe  anguish  of  his  heart.  Even  the  pride  of  An-* 
tned  stoops  to  promote  the  happiness  of  bis  son.  He  endear 
irotfr:)  to  prevail  on  tbe  green-turban'd  emir  tb  beirtow  Leila  iu 
marriage  on  her  beloved  Kais.  But  l>is  auit  was  in  vain,  and 
he  experienced  an  indignant  repulse.  Tht  passion  of  Kab  it 
again  converted  into  phrenzy;  and  aeain  he  retires  to  tbe  de«> 
-sert^bttt  keeps  to  that  part  which  borders  on  tbe  tents  of  Leila. 
Leila  accidentally  bears  of  bis  retreat,  she  eludes  the  vigi« 
lance  of  her  father,  and  during  the  night  attended  by  one  of 
be^slavesshecontrivestopaya  transient  visit  to  tbeMejnoun. 
The  tempest  of  delirium  which  agitated  the  mind  of<  Kaia 
was  soon  dispelled  by  the  soft  voice  atid^tbe  enchanting  fea- 
tures of  Leila.  While  she  remained  with  him,  reason  re** 
sumed  her  throne  ;  but  Leila  had  no  sooner  vanished  from 
bis  sight  tban  tbe  Mejnoun  became  more  frantic  than  be^ 

*An  Arabic  term  sigmifying:  maniac,  and  applied  to  Kais  after  ths  «i0±SilOf 
hut  attf^iah  bad  dephvod  liim  of  his  reoson. 
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fore.  Noufel  the  Iman  of  Sana,  interested  «m  the  misfor* 
times  and  the  genius  of  Kais,  prevailed  on  him  by  .the  most 
sootbiorg  intreaties  to  take  up  his  residence  at  his  court,  and 
promises  either  by  persuasion  or  by  force  to  make  thegieen* 
turban'd  emir  consent  to  bis  nuptials  with  Leila- — Nego- 
tiation is  first  tried  in  vain,  and  recourse  is  then  had  to  arms. 
The  troops  of  the  haughty  emir  are  defeated ;  and  the  fates 
seem  for  a  moment  to  determine  that  Leila  should  be  the 
ivife  of  Kais.  But  the  generous  Iman  is  secretly  captivat- 
ed by  the  sight  of  her  charms,  he  makes  an  ineffectual  effort 
•  to  subdue. his  passion;  and  at  last  determines  by  an  act  of 
the  basest  treachery  to  secure  his  prize.  The  most  splendid 
preparations  are  made  for  the  nuptials  of  the  enamoured 
pair ;  but  the  Itnau  insidiously  determines  that  Kais  shalt 
he  poisoned^at  the  celebration  of  the  feast.  The  fatalgoblet 
however  whi*cb  was  intended  for  Kais  is  unwarily  emptied  by 
'Noufel,  who  confesses  his  guilt  and  his  perfidy  before  be  dies* 
This  occurreoce  causes  a  suspension  of  thefestivities^and  pre- 
vents the  completion  of  the  ceremony,  Th^^uccessor  of  the 
Iman  does  not  feel  the  same  regard  for  the  lover  or  the  poet, 
and  a  selfish  policy  incites  him  to  purchase  the  friendship  of 
one  who  wore  a  g^en  turban  by  the  restoration  of  Xicila. — 
The  unhappy  lovers  are  once  more  cruelly  severed  from  each 
other ;  and  Kais  again  seeks  to  bury  himself  amid  the  horrors 
of '.the  desert.  For  a  long  time  no  intelligence  whatever 
was  heard  concerning  him ;  and  it  was  universally  credit- 
ed that  his  sorrows  had  been  terminated  by  his  death. 
The  proud  father  of  Leila  thinks  this  a  favourable  moment 
to  urge  her  marriage  with  the  son  of  a  neighbouring  emir 
of  equal  rank.  After  accjumulated  importunities  the  unfcMr- 
tunate  Leila  consents  ;  and  she  becomes  the  nominal  wife  of 
3Bbnselan,  a  virtuous  and  amiable  youth.  But  she  c|m  love 
only  Kais;  her  conscience  tells  her  that  she  is  his  alone; 
and  she  consents  to  live  only  on  thfs  condition,  that  Ebnselaa 
should  religiously  abstain  from  taking  any  freedoiilswith  her 
person*  and  should  respect  her  inviolably  as  another's.wife. 
Ebnselan  almost  meqted  Leila>  for  he  revered  the  immovable 
constancy  of  her  heart.  After  a  long  interval,  the  news  oS 
Jier  marriage  reached  the  ears  of  Kais,  and  he  sent^o  up- 
braid her  with  her  perfidy;  but  a  letter  from  her  dispelled 
bis  resentment;  and  the  sense  of  her  sufiferings  seemed  to 
tranquillize  his  own. — But  the  de)ath  of  the  faithfully  fond 
Xeila  was  next  announced  ;  and  that  of  Kais,  whose  heart 
could  no  longer  vibrate  when  hers  ceased  to  beat,  immedi- 
ately ensued.  Such  is  the  bare  outline  of  a  tale  over  which  the 
i^eniiis  of  Mr.  D'Israeli  has  thrown  the  most  varied  and  the 
richest  hues.    It  may  tftUy  be  called  a  Persian  rose  of  the 
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sweetest  fragrance  and  the  most  beauteous  die,  which  he  has 
naturalized  on  English  ground.  There  is  a  glassy  polish  ia 
the  style  of  this  romance  which  perfectly  reflects  erery  idea- 
and  every  sensation  which  the  author  wished  to  convey, 
f^otwithstaoding  a  spice  of  the  improbable  and  the  t&arvel- 
ous^the  interest  is  well  preserved  through  the  whole;  and  that 
bosom  which  is  not  frozen  bv  apathy^  will  often  thrill  with 
tenderness  during  the  perusal. 


Art.  VL — A  Treatiu  on  Indigence  ;  exhibiting  a  general 
View  of  the  National  Resouras  of  productive  Labour ; 

'  with  Propositions  for  ameliorating  the  Condition  of  the 

'  Poor,  and  improving  the  moral  Habits,  and  increasing  the 
Comforts  of  the  labouring  People,  particularly  the  rising 
Generation ;  by  Regulations  of  political  Economy,  calcu* 
lated  to  prevent  Poverty  from  descending  into  Indigence,  to 
produce  Sobriety  and  Industry,   to  reduce  the  Parochial 

'  Rates  of  the  Kingdom,  and  generally  to  promote  the  Hap^ 
piness  and  Security  of  the  Community  at  large,  by  the  Dig 
tninution  of  moral  and  penal  Offences^  and  the  future  Pre* 
vention  of  Crimes,  By  P*  Colquhoun,  Esq,  LL.  D.^  ^vQw 
7s.  6d.    Hatcbard.     1806. 

MR.  Colquhoun^  in  addition  to  bis  able  and  interesting^ 
work  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis^  has,  in  the  present 
performance,  evinced  the  same  vigilance  of  research  and 
sagacity  of  observation.  He  begins  with  drawing  a  proper 
line  of  distinction  between  poverty  and  indigence.  Poverty 
is  the  state  of  ail  who  mtlst  labour  for  subsisience,  but  who 
may  obtain  subsistence  by  labour.  It  is  consequently  one 
of  the  necessary  ingredients  in  the  constitution  of  every  so- 
'ciety,  and  it  is  as  vain  to  attempt  to  remove  it  as  it  is  to  push 
the  world  off  itti  centre  of  rotation.  But,  if  it  be  reckoned 
an  evil,  it  is  an  evil  which  is  the  source  of  every  good.  It 
is  what  overcomes  that  ^  vis  inertia'  which  is  fixed  in  the 
Material  compound  of  man  ;  and  by  necessitating  exertion, 
it  may  ultimately  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  wealth  and  of 
every  comfort  with  which  civilized  life  abounds.  Poverty 
does  not  of  itself  imply  misery  and  distress.  Misery  and 
distress  are  the  natural  appendages  of  indigence.  Indigence 
is  the  want  of  subsistence  without  an  associated  capacity  of 
labouring  to  procure  it^ 

*  The  condition  of  map,  (says  Mr^  Colquhoun)  is  susceptible  of 
four  material  distinctions. 
'  1.  Utter  inability  to  procure  subsistence,  1t«j;«o«/»« 

<  2;  Jaadeq^iBte  aliUty,  u„„zJl,Kbpw§.. 
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•  3^  Adequate  abiHty  and  no  more,  Poverty. 

^  4.  Extra  ability,  which  is  the  ordinary  state  of  man,  and  i^ 
the  source  of  wealth.' 

But^  88  poverty  wbidi  is  able  to  procure  subsistence  by 
labour,  cannot  always  find  einploymeniy  and  is  tlius  liable 
to  decline  into  a  state  of  indigence,  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
.  government  ^o  make  the  best  possible  provision  against  this 
calamitoasevent,  and  to  give  constant  activity  to  the  whole 
prodaetivd  labour  of  the  country.     Besides  the  want  of  eair 

Slovment^  other  causes,  the  operation  of  which  it  is  often 
imcuh  and  sometimes  impossible  to  prevent^  will  concur  to 
reduce  poverty  to  a  state  of  indigence.  The  causes  of  i&di- 
gehce  may  be  classed  under  tluee  general  heads ;  1  at,  the 
innocent  and  unavoidable^  as  insanity,  decrepitude,  iAfancy» 
okl  age,  Sec. ;  ltd,  the  occasional  and  remediable^  as  tempo* 
rary  h)ss  of  worJc,  stagnation  of  mauufacturea^  temporary 
lameness,  fcc. ;  Sd^  the  culpable,  or  those  whicfa  onginate 
in  the  vices  of  the  individual,  as*— idleness,  impravfdence, 
drunkenness,  prostitution,  &c.  Thus  we  see  that  the  means 
of  relieving  indigence  must  be  either  ocoasioMal  or  perma* 
nent ;  but  a  disliuotion  should  be  made  in  the  application 
between  that  indigence  which  is  the  effect  of  necessity,  and 
that  which  is  the  pi*oduci  of  vice.  According  to  the  com- 
mon mode  pf  administering  relief^  this  distinction  is  seldom 
regarded;  and  lio  difference  is  mnde  between  the  indigence 
which  sprrnfif^^ftrom  siistbrtune,  and  from  crim€S.Of  that  io^ 
digence  wbrch  comes  under  the  getieial  bead  oi culpabUot 
immof^/,  the  remedy,  whatever  it  maybe,  cannot  be  effec* 
tuai  unless  it  be  of  a  moral  kind,  and  such  as  will  operate  on 
the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  individual.  The  c^ses  of 
indigence,  which  require  constant  support,  are  few  compared 
with  those  which  may  be  removed  by  occasional  acts  of  be- 
neficence and  judicious  moral  regulations.  That  indigence 
which  is  of  the  most  noxious  kind,  and  makes  the  greatest 
deduction  from  the  happiness  of  society,  often  originates  in 
the  defect  of  a  moral  education.  Where  children  are  brought 

up  in  habits  of  idleness  and  filth,  pf  falsehood  and  of  fraud, 
of  impiety  and  profan'^tiess,  without  any  cuUore  of  the  con- 
acrence  or  the  heart,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  tliat  they  will 
evermake  useful  members  of  aociety,  or  that  ibe  evil  itself 
can  be  cured  by  any  other  means  then  that  wbich  m\\  re* 
tnove  the  cause. 

We  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  O)lqnhoun  iHnt  the  price  of 
labour  ought  to  be  somewhat  more  than  sufficient  to  enable 

the  individual  to  support  himself  iind  a  medium  family;  in 
jorder  to  afford  a  fund  for  parsimonious  accumulation,  and  to 
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prevent  the  CMssofiiid^[)efi<)eDt  labourers  from  «inkiii|(j  af 
Pfiun  otherwise  be  the  ca^e,  ioto  the  vortex  of  hopeless  iQ^i- 
gence.  Where  the  wages  of  the  labourer  with  every  exeriioa 
ar«  DO  iQore  than  sufficient  or  hardly  sufficient  to  supppr^ 
faimself  an4  his  family,  be  is- pi^duded  from  the  posstbilUvof 
acqairriig  proper tyi  and  conaequenily  from  the  hope  i#f  bet* 
teriog  hh  condition*  Mow,  it  is  this  booe  which  is  the  great 
sUmaiiis  of  exertion,  which  energiseiBttie  voiitioo,  aoid  iiit**' 
spires  fi^sh  life  and  vigour  in  all  the  faculties  of  .waa» 
When  any  tfidividaal  is  placed  to  thai  state  ifi  which,  with 
his  tti»o»t  es«rtion>  he  «aniioi  even  hope  to  better  bis  ooo^ 
dition  ;  hi$  efiorto  wiU  piKifHHriipiiaUy  rel^Xi  mnl  all  Jbis  fa^ 
Gukies  wjiU  become  torpid  and'  dull*  For  wber^  the  gseat 
incentive  to  exertion  is  renamed,  ikMvuiiaer^Me.^rthegrQSfitc 
part  of  uaa  viU  resnme  its  8(way>  Y^t  sucb  i»  Ui^  pre&eal 
condjitianofibe  m^rity  of  ogr  laboufiag  populatioiBj  %n4, 
particularly  of  the  agricultural,  the  prime  source  of  w^altti^ 
and  thaclkief  aapport  of  tb^  fcfmmjufiitjr*  Tbe  wagpof 
^riewlMural  kbour  wiU  hardly  in  any  ca^  eoa^Ie  the  indi^ 
vidual  to  procure  more  thw  a  bare  suffieiancy  iO^f  food  for 
bis  family  atid  himself.  And  thus  almost  every  day-labourer 
in  the  kingdom  is  deprived  of  the  hope  of  bettering  bis  cott'* 
dition,  and  is  rapidly  sinking  from  a  state  of  independent 
and  improvtabU  poverty  into  the  yawning  gulph  of  hopeless 
indigence.  We  are  far  from  wishing  for  any  law  to  fix  either 
the  maximum  or  the  minimum  price  of  labour,  for  we  are 
convinced  that  such  a  law  would  be  not  only  impolitic  in 
itself,  but  ultimately  injurious  to  those  for  who^e  good  it  was 
designed.  Labour,  like  every  vendible  commodity,  ought 
to  be  left  to  find  its  level ;  but  then,  we  are  to  consider  that 
labour  never  can  find  its  level  where  any  artificial  and  un« 
necessary  impediment  obstructs  the  freedom  of  the  circula- 
tion. Such  an  impediment  exists  in  the  law  of  settlements, 
which  prevent  the  peasant  from  carrying  his  labour  to  the 
best  market,  and  disposing  of  it  to  the  highest  bidder.  It 
Hs  a  law  which  in  fact  almost  reduces  every  labourer  in  hus* 
baudry  to  the  state  of  a  Polish  or  Russian  boor,  w  ho  is  at* 
tacbed  to  the  soil.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  in  a 
country  S'o  jealous  of  its  liberty,  such  a  law,  which  is  as  nm- 
chievous  as  it  is  anjust,  should  have  been  suffered  so  long  to. 
remain  in  force.  The  repeal  of  this  law  is  the  first  step 
which  is  necessary  towards  any  real  and  permanent  ameli- 
oration of  the  condition  of  tbe  poor.  Nor  is  the  law  inju^t 
.  rious  only  as  it  prevents  tfce  free  circulation  of  industry,  but 
as  it  proves  a  continual  source  of  expence  to  the  country  ; 
for  it  is  supposed  on  a  very  moderate  computation  to  have 
cost  within  the  last  century  more  than  five  millions  sterling 
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in  litigations  and  removals.  It  may  be  objected  that  if  the 
law  of  settlements  were  removed,  .some  parishes  would  be 
barthened  with  an  excess  of  poor^  while  in  others  the  pressure 
would  be  comparatively  light.  '  But  this  ioconvenience 
xnigbt  be  readily  obviated  by  ordering  that  where  the  poor* 
Tate  of  any  parish  exceeded  a  certain  proportion  of  its  in^ 
eome,  the  excess  should  be  borne  by  the  hundred,  or  distri- 
buted among  the  parishes  adjacent.  And  indeed  whatever 
evils  might  result  from  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  $ettlements^ 
those  evils  must  be  light  compared  with  the  greater  evils 
which  are  produced  by  the  continuance.  For,  as  agricuU 
tnral  labour  is  the  prime  source  of  the  wealth  and  happiness 
of  the  community,  the  free  circulation  of  it  is  a  matter  of 
such  transcendant  importance  as  to  render  every  contingent 
inconvenience  whidi  may  be  attached  to  the  measure  itself^ 
of  no  more  weight  than  so  much  air  in  Uve  balance  of  the 
argument. 

Mr.  Colquhgun  exhibits  the  following  table,  shewing  the 
progressive  rise  of  the  poor's  rate,  national  debt^  and  com« 
merce  from  l07S  to  18Q3,  being  1^  years : 
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In  this  table  it  is  singularly  Awful  to  remark  to  what  a(o 
enormous  amount  the  national  debt  and  the  poor's  rate  were 
increased  in  a  peiiod  of  about  twenty  years,  from  1783  to 
1803.  We  find  that  both  have  been  more  than  doubled  m 
that  short  time ;  and  that  the  increase  of  tlie  rat^  has  pro- 
portionally increased  with  the  increase  of  taxation.  Tbi» 
proceeds  from  a  necessary  concatenation  of  causes  and  ef- 
fects. For  the  immediate  effec^l  of  taxation  is  to  multiply 
the  number^  of  the  unproductive  class*  It  i«  in  fact  only 
to  take  so  much  from  the  industrious  in  order  to  be  coosunaed 
by  the  idle.  Thus  it  increases  idleness  on  the  one  side^  and 
aggravates  want  on  the  other.  Thus  the  morease  of  taxa* 
lion  becomes  the  augmentation  of  indigence.  Every  addi- 
tional million  which  is  paid  in  taxes,  makes  a  certain  pro* 
portional  addition  tp  the  nunibers  of  the  unproductive  c)ass; 
fJhich  is  to  the  body  politic  what  fungus^-^xcrescences^wens, 
and  warts^  are  to  the  natural  frame.  They  contribute  no- 
thing to  the  nouriihment  of  the  body^  hut  they  drain  the 
nutriment  from  the  vital  parts. 

That  tai^tion  has  a  teadeucy  beyond  every  other  asstgnar 
ble  cause^  to  ificre.nse  the  mass  of  indigence,  is  erident  trout 
this,  that  the  rise  of  the  poor's  Tete  has  always  been  fxiocFt  ra* 
pid  in  those  periods  in  which  laxatioD  has  proceeded  with 
the  most  impetuous  a(bd  accelerated  pace,  as  in  the  interval 
belween  1783  and  1803.  Of  the  quantity  of  indigence  in 
this  country  we  may  form  some  idea,  when  we  consider  that, 
out  of  a  popvilation  of  about  nine  millions,  there  were  in  the 
year  J  803,  no  less  than  \fi'iO^,'J:i6  persons  who  were  reliev- 
ed by  the  rate;  and  Mr.  Colquhouo,  from  very  credible  do«., 
cuments,  calculates  that  the  total  nnmherof  pcraon^  in  this 
conntry  who  llvechiefly  or  wholly  upon  chelaboor  of  others  is 
not  less  than  l,:3€0,7l6;  a  total  which  laclades  not  only 
paupers,  but  mendicants,  vagrants,  thieves,  prostitates,  &c* 
&c.  and  the  reflection  on  which  mnst  apf^l  the  moralist  ^ 
and  paiig  the  heart  of  the  benevolent.  But  while  sqch  is  the 
wretched  and  eofru^t  stale  of  the  country,  ve  bear  •statesmen 
extoIUng  the  resources  of  the  empire  and  dardUng^  with  pe- 
ct^iar  satisfaction  on  the  flourishing  state'of  therewnue» 
But,  if  that  revenue  be  produced  by  means  which  if  fhey  en- 
rich the  few  in&rea^e  theindigeiYce  and  iitiuiorality  of  th^ 
many,  ought  not  a  patriotic  governoteot  :falher  to  iveep 
than  to  rejoice,  rather  to  be  abashed  with  t^he  l«eUngof  ^ame 
than  to  raise  the  shou^t  uf  vafn  glory  and  presumption  ?  In 
the  year  1805  no  less  than  four  thousand  six  hundred  and 
five  persons  of  both  sexes  were  either  sentenced  to  death, 
transported,  imprisoned,  whipped  and  fined,  &c.  8cc.  but 
tins  constitutes  oitly  a  dimioutive  particle  of  the  geaerat 
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depraTity.  For  much  of  that  depravity  eludes  the  cogolzance 
qf  the  \9lw,  and  much  more  is  not  subject  lo  that  cognizance. 
There  is  a  depravity,  which  is  of  the  deepest  die  and  of  the 
most  inveterate  species^which  consists  in  a  vitiated  state  of  the 
heai  t  and  life,  of  which  the  infection  is  diffused  through  all 
nudcsji  and  ^ver  which  the  laws  have  no  controul.  If  whai 
mii^isters  call  the  financial  prosperity  of  the  country  be  pro- 
dticiiva  of^  or  necessarily  blended  with,  such  accumulated 
distress  and  such  deplorable  profligacy,  with  more  than  ^ 
QiillioQ  of  famished  paupers,  with  more  than  three  hundred 
^bQusaod  mendicants  and  efiminals  of  every  descriptioe^ 
vitb  a  diseased  state  of  morals  which  infects  the  very 
4rore  of  the  commonwealth,  we  may  truly  say  that  the  re* 
^tion  of  the  treasury  is  the  bane  of  the  people  and  ibe 
destruction  ef  the  state.  While  the  mass  of  taicattoa  re* 
l»ains  as  it  is*  or  keeps  increasing  beyond  what  it  is,  and 
while  the  most  virtuous  and  industrious  part  of  the  commu^ 

E'ty  is  iwipeverished  in  order  ie  provide  not  only  bread  hut 
xQry  for  the  idle  and  the  profligate,  we  fear  that  all  the 
achemes  which  may  be  devised  for  the  alleviation  of  the  pub* 
lie  distress  or  ihe  improvement  of  the  public  morals,  for  the 
lelief  ef  tbe  poor,  ttie  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  or  the  re- 
formation of  the  vioiaas,  will  have  only  a  temporary  and  fu- 
gitive effect,  and  be  utterly  unable  to  contend  with  evils  of 
auch  portentous  magnitude  and  si4ch  diversified  woe. 

Ittxshapl^r  If.  Mr.  C.  has  some  good  remarks  on  men* 
4icity  and  vagrancy,  and  we  agree  with  him  in  tbe  policy  of 
repealin^the  act  o^  tbe  17th  of  George  II.  cap.  5.  of  which 
the  provisions  have  in  a  great  measure  become  obsolete  by 
never  being  exec  a  ted;  and  ef  substituting  in  its  place  a  law 
.more  clear,  definite  and  better  adapted  to  the  present  circun^f 
stances  of  society.  In  chapter  111.  be  proposes  the  esla<r 
blishment  of  a  systematic  superintending  police,  who^  object 
it  should  be  to  regulate  all  the  details  respecting  tl^e  ma« 
nagement  of  the  poor,  and  who  should  from  time  to  time 
propose  sucfh  regulations  as  should  seem  to  them  most  fit  for 
^be  improvement  of  the  present  system,  for  the  preven^lion  of 
crimes  and  for  the  encouragement  of  virtue*  That  some. 
good  might  be  produced  by  such  an  establishment  we  do  not 
deny;  but  we  fear,  that  in  the  present  period,  when  there 
appears  such  a  strong  disposition  in  the  government  to  abridge 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  such  an  institution  as  Mr.  C.  pro- 
poses wouM,  instead  of  being  made  a  salutary  iastrumeot  of 
moral  reform,  be  converted  iuto  a  most  dangerous  engine  d{ 
political  oppiesaion.  We  are  not  for  arming  ministeis  and 
secretaries  of  state  with  more  inquisitorial  powers  iban  ib^f 
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al  present  possess.  The '  society  for  the  suppredsroti  of  vice* 
is  according  to  its  name  and  professions  a  very  laadable  in- 
stitution ;  but  had  the  methodistical  part  of  the  members 
l>eeii  suffered  to  proceed  to  the  lengths  which  they  proposed^ 
thejr  would  not  have  even  tolerated  ihe  salutary  festivities  of 
innocent  mirth  ;  and  they  would  have  deformed  ihtjirst  day 
iff  the  weeky  which  according  to  its  original  institution  was  a 
day  of  thanksgiving  and  of  joy,  with  the  funereal  crape  of 
hypocritical  austerity  and  gloom ;  and  would  have  caused 
that  great  Being  who  delights  in  the  happiness  of  his  crea- 
tures, to  be  worshipped  with  the  contortions  of  grimace  and 
the  look  of  woe.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  industrious 
Inechanrc,  who  is  confined  to  his  occupation  for  six^  days  ia 
the  week,  worships  his  great  and  beneficent  Creator  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  if  instead  of  breathing  the  azotic  gas  of  a 
ttiethodist  meeting  he  roves  at  large  amid  the  fields  and  groves, 
while  his  heart  emits  the  unsophisticated  incense  of  piety  and 
gratitude  to  Him  whose  presence  fills  all  space  and. time.  If 
the  board  of  police  which  the  author  recommends  were  to 
be  made  either  an  engine  of  pplitical  oppression,  or  only 
another  society  for  the  encouragement  of  puritanism  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  armed  with  the  mace  of  overwhelming  pow- 
er, we  should  most  forcibly  deny  its  utility  and  deprecate  its 
continuance.  On  the  whole  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it 
is  better  to  leave  the  management  of  the  poor  where  it  is  at 
present,  in  the  hands  of  private  and  independant  individuals, 
than  place  it  under  the  controul  of  any  political  junto  or 
ministerial  board.  Some  of  Mr.  Colqnhoun's  remarks  on 
friendly  societies  in  chapter  IV.  are  highly  judicious,  as  are 
some  of  the  regulations  which  he  proposes  for  their  improve- 
ment.  Friendly  societies  seem  one  of  the  best  remedies  that 
have  been  hitherto  proposed  for  the  extirpation  of  indigence 
and  the  alleviation  of  distress.  They  cherish  habits  of  fru- 
gality, and  nurture  a  spirit  of  honest  independance.  In  chap- 
ter V.  the  authorrecommends  a  system  of  national  education, 
from  which,  if  it  were  conducted  on  the  most  comprehensive 
principles  without  any  infusion  of  a  narrow-minded  sectarian 
and  proselyting  spirit,  much  good  would  undoubtedly  ensue. 
In  the  other  chapters  we  find  many  very  sensible  observa- 
tions and  interesting  details.  That  the  mass  of  indigence 
has  rapidly  increased  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  that  it 
is  rapidly  increasing  are  facts  which  ma)'  be  proved  by  indu* 
bitable  documents.  But  though  the  evil  is  too  glaring  to  be 
denied,  the  causes  and  the  remedies  are  matter  of  dispute. 
One  of  the  promineat  causes  appears  to  us  to  be  the  late 
enormous  and  accelerated  increase  of  taxation.  So  far  then 
M»  tai^atiQa  is  tbecause^  tb/^  remedy  is  peace  abroad  and  oaco^t 
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Domy  at  home.  Ai  far  as  immorality  is  the  cause  of  indi- 
gence^ an  improved  system  of  education  may  alleviate  the 
evil;  but  perhaps  it  more  often  happens  that  indigence  pro* 
duces  iaimorality.  Moral  principle  has  a  very  intimate  con«* 
nection  wi  tb  the  acquisition  of  property;  and  the  present 
laxity  of  morals  and  declension  of  honesty  among  the  lower 
orders  are  greatly  encouraged  by  the  pressure  of  those  cir- 
'  cumstaoces  wkich  preclude  the  possibility  and  extinguish 
the  hope  of  bettering  their  cohdition.  Of  such  a  state  of  things 
the  naiural  re»ults  are^  squalid  indigence  and  incurable  de* 
pravity. 


Art.  VII. — The  Speeches  of  the  Right  Hotiourqbk  William 
Pitt,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  four  Fo/umes,  Svo* 
Longman.     1806. 

WHILE  the  public  mind  is  agitated  by  the  most  eager 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  merits  of  Mr.  Pitt  as  a  states* 
man  in  almost  all  his  measures,  there  is  one  point  of  view 
in  which  his  abilities  have  never  become  the  subject  of  qoes- 
tioQ  or  dispute.  As  a  party  leader,  a  manager  of  a  public 
assembly^  and  the  most  distinguished  actor  on  that  stage  of 
domestic  politics,  by  the  skilful  direction  of  which  the  power 
of  the  state  is  lodged  and  preserved  in  the  hands  of  particular 
individuals^  he  is  universally  allowed  to  stand  without  a  rival. 
And  when  we  consider  the  edrly  age  at  which  those  arduous 
duties  were  imposed  upon  him,  and  compare  the  gigantic^ 
powers  agaiast  which  he  had  to  contend  with  the  feeble  aid 
that  his  colleagues  were  capable  of  affording  him,  «ve  shall 
acknowledge  that  the  mere  circumstance  of  his  retaining 
power  in  the  face  of  these  difficulties,  proves  such  early  su- 
periority of  talent,  such  dexterity  and  presence  of  mind  in 
the  exertion  of  it,  as  the  most  flourishing  seras  of  the  world 
have  never  seen  excelled.    . 

The  philosopher  of  history  will  think  with  regret  that 
these  circumstances,  which  proved  this  extraordinary  mari 
capable  of  conferring  the  most  extensive  benefits  on  his 
country,  may  have  been  the  very  cause  of  our  disappoint- 
ment and  his  want  of  success.  The  early  pos#ssion  of  power, 
the  early  habit  of  business,  may  naturally  he  supposed  un- 
favourable to  the  mature  consideration  of  general  princi- 
ples, nnd  the  attainment  before-hand  of  such  a  body  of  ge- 
neral mformation  as  might  have  answered  the  demands  that 
arise  in  the  government  of  a  great  kingdom.  Had  he  been 
longer  a  listener,  an  observer,  and  a  thinker,  he  must  have 
been  far  more  adequately  prepared'f6r  public  aifairs,  and  the 
||iitie$  of  a^  practical  stalesmau.    Perhaps  even  the  parlicqiar 
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e'rroi  of  iti^  whig  party  in  attacking  the  East  Tndia  CbiJbN 
V»wy»  by  which  he  profited,  may  be  justly  deemed  tinfortu* 
uate,  in  tending  to  encourage  that  deference  to  the  opinioiis 
andTeeUngs  of  the  coinuiercial  vulgar,  which  has  been  oftes 
deplored  as  a  leading  feature  in  his  government.  But  this 
is  not  the  place  for  indulgiQg  such  melancholy  reflectio»»i 
we  have  not  undertaken  the  painful  relation  of  our  historjr 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  Nor  should  wc  have  exceeded  the 
immediate  limits*  of  our  present  task,  had  we  not  become 
eoftvittced  in  the  pfoseoution  of  it,  that  Mr.  Pitt's  high 
claims  to  our  admiration  as  an  orator  cannot  be  fairly  ap- 
.preciated,  w^hout  contemplating  bis  peculiar  situation,  con- 
nexions, and  interests,  with  the  line  of  conduct  and  stile  of 
language  which  they  required,  at  the  exact  \nB%  when  ifa6 
several  orations  were  delivered  in  parliament. 

In  conformity  with  this  observation  it  has  been  remarked^ 
and  in  our  opinion  with  justice,  that  no  orator  furnishes  so. 
few  passages  of  general  utility  and  abstract  wisdom  as  Mrw 
Pitt,  while  from  the  speeches  of  bis  great  rivat  we  may  de- 
duce the  clearest  rules  of  conduct  in  almost  ali  political 
emergencies,  and  perfect  institutes  of  that  most  important 
science  which  .regulates  the  intercourse  of  nations*  Tbi^ 
marked  distinction  must  in  some  degree  be  ascribed  to  the. 
jrespeelive  situations  of  the  men*  He  who  attacks  musrin* 
sist  on  the  general  rule,  to  expose  the  deviations  from  it  ^ 
Biust  apply  to  the  practice  he  censures  the  touchstone  of  a 
correct  theory,  and  contrast  the  obliquities  of  the  one  with 
the  purity  and  perfection  of  the  other.  On  the  contrary,  the 
defence  of  most  measures  will  arise  from  the  pre*modifica« 
lion  of  rules  according  to  circumstances,  from  the  excep- 
tions introduced  by  necessity  in  particular  conjunctures  of 
affairs^  and  from  drawing  the  line  of  practical  discrimination 
between  inaxims  acknowledged  to  be  justj  and  a  state  of 
thing*  to  which  temporary  expediency  may  render  themin** 
'  applicable.  I'hus  the  kader  of  opposition  is  of  neceswty 
a  profound  philosopher  ;  while  the  acting  minister  is  consi^ 
dered  as  nothing  more  Uia0  a  shifting  apologist  for  error  and 
falsehood.  Yet  even  during  the  short  period  when  Mr.  Pitt 
was  opposed  tcAhe  court,  we  do  not  find  his  opposition  rest* 
ing  on  broad  and  general  grounds,  nor  bis  advice  connected 
with  the  great  principles  of  political  science^  He  disap* 
proves  of  one  expedient,  and  recommends  the  substitutioa 
of  another.  He  thinks  our  gun-boata  should  be  more  nu- 
iBerous,  and  that  they  are  best  when  built  by  private  con- 
tract ;  he  suggests  th«  propriety  of  fortifying  Newcastle,  and 
calculates  the  number  of  days  on  which  the  volunteera 
p!^]^A  to  be  anuuially  exerciised.    Qa  the  &ei[eral  modes  cf 
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meruiling  be  bm  mtoy  airictiires  tooflRer :  btt  Aough  coiw 
.  winced  thai  our  secufity  depends  on  increasing  the  con«ide« 
ra^aaad  raising  the  chttracter  of  our  military  force^  he 
siAggeste  DO  method  of  correctiog  ibediscipiicns  of  the  army, 
Eliciting  the  pride  of  the  soidiers^  or  improvirtg  their  respec* 
labiiily« 

•  If  we  are  not  mittakea  in  impating  this  quality  to  Mr. 
Fitt^  we  fear  it  most  affect  the  popularity  oF  one  of  our 
greatest  English  orators.  The  permanency  of  intellectuat 
]«ptttatio«ii  whether  derived  from  poems>  histories,  or  ora« 
^ovn^  laifttt  depend  oo  the  portion  oF  general  truth  which  • 
tliey  ooBtain.  Bnt  if  we  contemplate  these  speeches  as  the 
liaagoage  of  a  political  debater  under  certain  given  circum-* 
flaaoet,  we  afaall  find  endless  materials  for  praise  in  the  skilly 
judgment,  and  dexterity  which  tbey  exhibit.  They  appear 
to  us  however  to  lose  much  of  their  effect  in  this  publication, 
by  .standing  detached  from  the  several  debates  to  which  thejr 
aiay  be  emphatically  said  to  belong.  The  allusions  perpe-* 
tnally  made  to  former  speeches ;  the  ingenious  use  of  adverse 
arguments ;  the  delicacy  with  which  the  aclual  state  of  a 
question  is  seized,  independently  of  its  more  general  merits; 
the  niee  tftct  with  which  the  temper  of  the  house  is  ascer- 
tained, and  the  speaker's  wonderful  accommodation  of  him- 
self to  his  audience,  cannot  be  fairly  estimated  without  a  full 
report  of  the  whole  discussion.  The  future  historian,  wiien 
be  selects  the  most  striking  specimens  of  Mr.  Pitt's  adroit- 
Bess  in  debate,  will  generally  interweave  the  minutiae  above 
detailed,  and  will  al\;vays  take  care  to  describe  the  cotempo^' 
zaneous state  of  parties  to  be  managed,  and  of  public  opinion 
10  be  flattered,  through  the  medium  of  parliamentary 
i^ieeohes. 

.  Ha.viog  expressed  our  regret  at  this  circumstance,  we  will 
take  the  opportunity  of  declaring  our  opinion  that  Mr.  Hath- 
away, the  editor  of  this  collection,  has  not  done  justice  ta 
bis  illustrious  subject  in  some  other  particulars.  Tlie  selec- 
tioD  18  not  judicious.  We  have  the  calculations  of  taxes  and 
produce  too  much  in  detail.  The  space  occupied  by  finan« 
cial  tables  and  speeches  comparatively  insignificant  might 
bave  been  devoted  to  necessary  illustrationji()istorical  anec* 
dotet>  and  extracts  from  other  parts  of  the  debates.  It  it 
proper  to  state  that  the  comparisons  which  we  have  made 
between  this  work  and  the  ordinary  parliamentary  registers, 
do  not.  confirm  th)? editor's  boast  of  superior  accuracy.  Even 
the  celebra^d  speech  on  the  commencement  of  the  present 
war  is  verbatim  the  same  as  the  feeble  and  mutilated  sketch 
Ivhich  appeared  in  the  newspapers  a  few  days  after  it  was 
^liTered.    ThiS;  we  tUak^  is  ojujryvbole  list  of-gritfs  against 
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the  editor^  Hvhose  department  we  now  dismiss  from  our  coiA 

sideration.  ' 

If  we  adopt  the  definition  given  by  Cicero  of  an  orator^ 
is  qui  accommodate  ad  persuadendum.  pomt  dictre,ihe  vast  ma« 
jorities  which  Mr.  Piitso.long  maintained  in  the  house  of 
commons  must  be  considered  as  entitling  him  to  the  highest 
praise  of  eloquence.  We  anticipate  the  sneer  which  may 
beexcited  by  referring  to  this  test,  and  the  observation  that 
may  be  applied  to  it.  He  stbod  unquestionably,  du/ping  that 
time,  in  the  situation  of  prime  minister  to  the  crowii^  and  ne^ 
vergave  any  personal  offence  to  that  part  of  our  nominally 
mixed  constitution  which  so  long  excluded  both  his  father 
and  his  own  great  political  adversary  from  power,  and  which 
recent  events  have  demonstrated  to  be  of  paramount  weight 
in  the  scale  of  government.  But  let  it  be  remembered  that  he. 
owed  the  atiainiiient  and  preservation  of  that  imposing  post 
to  his  eloquence;  and  that  if  he  had  been  unequal  to  the 
great  contests  which  the  minister  of  England  must  maintain 
as  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  he  neither  would  have 
been  raised  to  that  elevation,  nor  could  he  have  continued* 
in  it. 

.  To' extract  passages  from  these  speeches,  capable  of  giv- 
ing a  just  notion  of  their  excellence,  would  be  extremely 
diiiicult.  They  are  striking  and  interesting  not  in  tbtm* 
selves,  but  in  connexion  with  .the  circumstances  which  prew 
ceded,  accompanied,  and  were  intended  to  be  produced  by 
them.  Besides,  such  specimens  are  quite  unnecessary  in  the 
present  age  !  we  have  heard  and  admired  him,  his  voice  yet 
rings  in  the  ears  of  all  who  can  appreciate  the  merits  of  elo* 
quence.  But  we  may  observe  that  his  singular  powers  ap» 
pear  to. have  attained  an  early  maturity  in  this  as  in  othe^ 
respects,  and  his  later  productions  do  not,  in  our  opinion^ 
possess  one  marking  feature  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
'effdrts  of  his  youth. 

Without  affecting  to  enumerate  all  the  orations  that 
deserve  peculiar  praise,  we  shall  in  genepl  terms  direct  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  those  parts  of  the  present  work 
which  have  most  strongly  excited  our  own  admiraition. 
There  is  a  wofi|erful  splendor  in  all  the  harangues  oa 
French  affairs,  vvhich  it  is  pleasing  to  contrast  with  the  calm 
discussions  on  the  subject  of  the  union  with  Ireland.  In  ihe 
Utter  we  observe  throughout  the  satisfaction  of  a  powerful 
mind  employed  on  a  grand  and  beneficial  object.  The  de^ 
ience  of  government  in  rejecting  Bonaparte's  overtures  for 
peace  is  always  applauded  as  one  of  his  most  successful  dis'^ 
plays;  and  if  the  report  be  true-  that  the  step  be  defended 
in  t^e  hoi^se  gf  coRiipon^  h^d  b€^o  condemned  b^  him  }% 
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tb'e  cabjiitt;  ibat  speech  must  be  regarded  as  a  fatal  triuojpb 
of  eloqu«nce.over  wisdom  and  duty.  His  justification  of 
the  present  war,  whicU  commanded  such  universal  homage^ 
is  lost  to  his  country  and  posterity,  to  the  indelible  disgrace 
of  tho^e  admirers  v/ho  had  seats  in  parliament,  wfien  it  was 
pronounced.  After  his  return  lo  power  in  1S04,  we  thint 
we  perceive  a  manifest  inferiority;  none  of  the  speeches, 
except  that  on  the  Spanish  war,  wfiicii  is  acutely  argued. 
appear  to  us  worthy  of  so  great  a  mind.  Whether  this 
must  be  ascribed  to  a  gradual  decay  of  the  constitution^ 
wbich  might  have  begun  at  that  time^  or  to  the  state  of 
public  affairs  anid  the  disposition  of  parties,  or  to  what  other 
cause,  we  have  no  m^ans  of  ascertaining.  Undoubtedly 
there  was  much  to  irritate  and  wound  his  mind,  in  contem- 
plating the  colleagues  with  whom  he  was  environed,  and 
the  adversaries  in  whose  exclusion,  from  power  he  had  per- 
zoitted  himself  to  acquiesce.  To  that  ex'cluslon  and  that 
aequaesceuce  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  the  country 
owes  the  loss  of  her  two  greatest;  statesmen  in  the  hour  of 
her  most  imminent  ds^nger. 

In  pointof  style,  Mr.  Pitt's  speeches  will  be  regarded,  as 
models  of  correct  and  finished  composition.  The  choice  o( 
words  is  admirable ;  the  flow  ©f  sentences  is  full  of  melody. 
If  the  construction  is  occasionally  too  much  involved,  or 
the  parentheses  coo  long  and  frequent,  it  is  the  more  ex- 
traordinary thai  they  never  have  betrayed  him  into  a  single 
grammatical  imperfection.  We  are  almost  inclined  to  com- 
plain of  his  excessive  accuracy.  It  introduces  a  habit  of 
litnitation  and  modificatiooi  of  guarding  against  possible  ex- 
ceptions, and  anticipating  supposable  objections,  whichi 
sometimes  makes  the  perusal  tame  and  tedious,  though  the 
manner  and  voice  of  the  orator  might  su&taio  the  sentence 
ivith  spirit  and  elevation  to  the  last.  This  fault  however, 
if  it  can  properly  be  called  one,  ought  in  candor  to  be  imput- 
ed to  that  caution  and  reserve  to  which  it  is  often  essentially 
necessary  that  a  ruling  minister  should  adhere. 

The  strain  x>f  sentiment  that  runs  thi^ugh  Mr.  Pitt's  par- 
liamenta-ry  orations  is  upon  the  whole  extremely  honourable 
tp  bis  character  as  a  man.  It  bespeaks,  the  consciousness 
of  rigid  integrity,  and  the  proudest  and  most  jealous  purity 
of  personal  honour.  His  general  style  of  what  may  be  called 
public  sentiment  is  less  creditable  to  him  as  a  statesman.  For 
the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life,  his  oratory  was  exerted  to 
apply  perpetual  stimulants  to  those  British  feelings,  which 
ivere  unfortunately  but  too  predominant  in  the  country,  and 
tvhich  are  a  compound  of  overweening  arrogance  and  sor- 
did sdfidhne^s.     By  flattering  these  feelings  with  incessant 
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bddsts  of  our  national  power^  and  exaggerated  ptetiires  of 
oar  financial  prosperity^  he  was  indeed  completely  success, 
ful  in  all  his  immediate  objects.  The  war  continued  to  be 
popular,  the  "general  hatred  against  Frsince  was  kept  butn- 
ing,  and  no  one  thought  of  a  change  of  ministry.  For  the 
more  lastitig  consequences  of  the  spirit  which  was  thus 
kept  all  ve^  we  have  only  to  cast  our  eyes  on  the  present  8tat€ 
bf  6ur  domestic  politics,  and  of  our  foreign  relations. 

In  the  arringement  of  his  arguments,  Mr.  Pitt  is  in  ge* 
neral  remarkably  judicious.  All  the  advantage  wMcb  caa 
be  taken  of  extraneous  circmtlstances  is  secynred  in  the  first 
place  ;  and  his  owrt  view  of  the  subject  is  never  exhibited, 
till  his  adversary's  reasonings  are  erased  from  the  mind  of 
the  audienci?.  nisx^otd  severity  of  sarcasm,  and  c«ntemp* 
fuous  irony,  must  have  been  insuperable.  His  logic  ap- 
pears to  us  less  powerful  in  throwing  a  strong  Hgbc  upon 
the  truth,  than  his  sophistry  is  successful  in  reihn^  a  more 
questionable  cause.  His  perspicuity  in  detail  is  most  suf^^ 
pri.<ing. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  a  fair  opinion  on  most 
of  the  qualities  essential  to  the  reputation  of  an  orator,  as 
they  may  be  traced  in  the^se  works  of  our  distinguidied 
couolryman.  Undoubtedly  they  will  inspire  foreigners  with 
an  exalted  opinion  of  the  English  intellectual  charactter,  and 
will  teach  posterity  to  look  back  with  veneration  to  the  age 
whicb  is  passing  away.  Bdt  we  designedly  abstain  frool. 
offering  any  general  character  of  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
as  contrasted  with  that  of  his  cotemporaries,  because  we 
feel  that  at  such  a  crisis  our  impartiality  might  justly  be 
called  in  qu^stioQ.'  It  must  either  happen  that  we  should 
estimate  his  powers,  too  highly,  from  his  vast  ascendnncy 
over  the  public  mind;  or  that  we  should  depreciate  thena 
unfairly,  from  contemplating  the  present  results  of  bis  un^ 
bounded  popularity,  his  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  power, 
and  his  ten  years  unquestioned  control  ^'  the  stupendoa& 
energies  of  England. 


=h= 


Art.  yilf. — The  Geographical,  Political^  end  Civil  States 
of  the  Principalities  of  Moldavia  an^d  Wallachiuj  (from 
ffcornton's  Present  State  of  Turkey,  reviewed  in  our  last 
Number.) 

THE  ancient  Ronr\an  province  of  Dacia  comprehended 
the  modern  countries  oTWallacbia,  Moldavia,  Transylvania^ 
$bA  tfae  Baooat  of  Temeswar,  of  which  the  two  latter  diyi^- 
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siotti  a(ve  s«ibj«Gl  to  ihe  Austrian,  tbe  two  forai«r  to  the  Ov 
tolmia  OKHiMrGby.  Tbe  wisdom  of  the  emperor  Aurelian 
reeigaed  to  the  Goths  these,  trans- DaQabian  provioeed,  which 
be  foond  himself  unable  to  defend  against  their  incursiops ; 
and  though  tbe  majesty  of  tbe  empire  might  seem  to  be  de» 
graded  by  the  first  cession  of  territory  that  had  ever  been 
miide  to  fMi  enemy^  tbe  event  justified  his  policy,  and  this 
extensive  coantry  opposed  during  a  long  period  an  iasur-*. 
mountaUe  barrier  against  the  savages  of  tbe  north« 

Dacia  afterwards  formed  a  part  of  tbe  immense  kingdom 
of  Attila;^  and  on  the  extinctioo  of  the  empire  of  the  Huns, 
was  governed  for  many  years  by  petty  princes,  who  at  first 
held  their  prineipaUties  as  fiefa  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,, 
bat  in  due  time  asserted  and  maintained  their  indedendence, 
till  the  gigantic  increase  of  tbe  Turkish  power  in  Europe*. 
In  1418,  Wallacbia  submitted  to  the  sword  of  tbe  Ottomans^ 
and  aboat  a  century  afterwards,  Stephen,  prince'  of  MoU 
davia-,  surrounded  on  all  sides>  and  fearing  to  trust  either  . 
the  Poles  or  Germans,  advised  with  his  last  breath  the  snr* 
reader  of  his  country  as  a  fief  to  tbe  Ottoman  power.  His 
advice  was  adopted.  The  Turks  were  at  first  contented  witb 
a  small  tribute,  and  suffered  the  natives  to  elect  their  owb 
governors,  a  privilege  which  both  thai  principality  and  Wal<» 
lachia  enjoyed  till  the  beginning  of  the  et^teenth  century} 
The  historian  IXimetrius  Cantemir,   in  1693>  was  the  last 

Since  who  was  elected  by.die  independent  voice  of  th.e 
oldaviaii  boyars,  or  nobles.    On  his  defection  to  the  Rus^ 
wan  csar,  the  Porte  withdrew  the  privilege,  and  has  conti 
nued  sinee  that  time  to  appoint  tbe  princes,  hoAi  of  Molda 
via  and  Wallacbia,  at  its  own  discretion. 

These  two  principalilies^  and  the  office  of  dragomany  or 
conrt-inierpreter,  are  tbe  only  places  of  honour  which  &s^ 
conferred  on  Christians;  and  of  the  numerous  seets  of  lb  at 
religioairho  are  tributary  to  the  Porte,  the  Greeks  alone  are 
entukd  to  these  distinctions^  which  have  been  rendered  here*  ^ 
di4«ry  in  the  nation,  to  recompense  the  merit  of  a  Greek  phy« 
sici^n,  who  was  instrumental  in  the  redction  of  Candia,  and 
tbe  successful  lerminationof  that  memorable  siege  whose  yeart 
twice  otttnnmbered  thoseof  the siegeof  Troy.  Since thaitime 
a  spirit  o^^otrigue  has  been  communicated  to  the  debased  and 
slavish  Qre^k**  At  tbe  Turkish  court,  all  the  offices  of  go« 
irernment  and  posts  of  honour  are  professedly  venal^  and 
even  a  register  is  kept  in  which  the  precise  value  of  each 
office  is  duly  entered.  The  temporary  and  preqarioas  sove^ 
reigdtiea  of  W-dlacbia  and  Moldavia  are  purchased  at  a  high 

Ertce,  and  held  by  tbe  tenure  of  an  exorbitant  tribute,  which 
owevejr  they  fl^re  at  iiberty  to  extort  from  their  defenceless 
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subjects  by  every  menus  of  extortion  ;  and  the  regular  pay^ 
ment  of  this  tribute,  without  any  enquiry  into  the  oiean^by 
which  it  is  procured^  is  the  only  criterion  of  the  goodness  of 
their  administration.  Three  years  is  the  stipulated  time  foi 
which  they  hold  their  governments,  but  during  that  short 
lease  their  doubtful  throne  is  shaken  by  the  intrigues  of  their 
rivals,  who  in  their  dealings  with  a  corrupt  and  venal  go- 
vernment are  guilty  of  every  species  of  meanness  and  of 
crime  that  can  be  produced  by  the  operation  of  ambitioa 
and  avarice,  acting  reciprocally  on  each  other,  and  restrained 
by  no  principle  of  policy,  justice,  morality,  or  hoiwur.  The 
term  agreed  upon  is  not  unfrequently  cut  short  by  the  bow-r 
string,  and  the  interposition  of  the  minister  of  death  recot>- 
ciles,  in  the  eyes  of  a  Turkish  statesman,  his  implied  pro- 
mises of  support  with  adesire  to  promote  a  more  favoured  or 
a  more  liberal  candidate. 

While  their  administration  lasts,  they  are  adorned  with 
all  the  insignia,  and  invested  with  all  the  authority  of  an 
absolute  monarch,  notexcepting  the  power  ot  life  and  death, 
and  no  appeal  is  heard  against  them  at  Constantinople.  In 
cases  both  of  capital  and  inferior  punislunents,  the  prince*- 
often  perform  the  office  of  executioner  with  their  own  hands.. 
To  [Appose  that  these  abject  slaves,  suddenly  elevated  from 
servitude  to  uncontrolled  power,  should  do  otherwise  than, 
tyrannise  over  their  unhappy  subjects,  would  ^Jbew  an  utter 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  man.     A  greater  degree  of  op- 
pression can  hardly  be  imagined   than  what  rs  exercised 
over  the  defencelesB  inhabitants  of  these  countries,  and  the 
vice  c^d  ignorance  of  the  higher  orders  is  only  equalled 
by  the  misery  and  poverty  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 

These  two  provinces,  which  have  been  before  slated  to  be 
that  part  of  ancient  Dacia  which  is  tributary  to  the  Ottoman. 
Porte,,  are  distinguished  among  the  inhabitants  by  the  name- 
of  Zara  Ruuianesca(the  Uoman  empire) ;  and  the  peasantry 
of  both  countries,  to  discriminate  them  from  iheboyarsor* 
nobles,   are  stigmatised  with  the  name  of  Rumuns,  or  Ro- 
mans.    What  would  have  been  the  indignation  of  the  rigid 
Cuto,  or  the  polished  Tully,  had  they  been  told  that  in  some 
ftttnre  jieriod  the  name  of  the  masters  of  the  world,  of  those: 
citizens  who  disdained  to  match  their  daughters  w^^  kings, 
wouJd  be  applied  as  a  term  of  reproach   to  tlie  most  degrad- 
<pd  portion  of  a  people  of  slaves  !  , 

Bucharest,  the  capital  ofWallachia,  and  Yasfey  of  Mol- 
d'<ivia,  seem  to  be  the  only,  towns  of  importance  in  the  two. 
principalities,  the  joint  number  of  whose  inhabitarvts  does 
not  exceed  one  million,  a  population  lamentably  inkdet^uate 
to  a  territory  so  considerable  in  extent,  and,  as  will  be  shewi%. 
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Vieteafter,  of  such  distinguished  fertility.  The  inhabitants 
are  Christians  of  the  Greek'  church  :  the  Wallachian  hierar- 
chy consists  of  an  archbishop  and  two  bishops ;  Moldavia 
has  an  archbishop  and  three ,  bishops.  The  convents  are 
numerous^  and  ahnost  cover  the  face  of  the  country,  occu- 
pying everywhere  the  best  situations.  Education  is  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  monks,  who,  themselves  plunged 
in  the  grossest  ignorance,  can  only  impart  to  the  generations 
as  they  rise  in  succession,  the  principles  of  superstition  and 
servility.  . 

The  revenues  of  Wallachia  are  about  3,500,000  piastres  ; 
ihose  of  Moldavia  2,850,000 ;  of  these  the  principal  sources 
are  the  capitation  tax,  the  saltmines,  the  custom  duties,  and 
the  taxes  on  pasturage,  bees,  wine,  and  tobacco.  The  cus- 
tom of  farming  the  taxes  is  universal,  and  as  the  defenceless 
peasafitry  are  alone  liable  to  taxation,  the  farmers  or  con* 
tractors  are  under  no  restrictions  as  to  the  means  to  be  em- 
ployed in  collecting  the  taxes,  but  are  empowered  to  exer- 
cise every  expedient  which  fraud  or  violence  may  dictate, 
in  order  to  extort  the  last  mite  from  theoppres.sed  subject. 

Either  principality  maintains  a  militia  of  six  thousand 
men,  a  set  of  wretches  who  are  made  u^e  of,  not  to  protect^ 
but  to  vex  and  oppress  their  fellow-subjects,  ' 

V 

*  Their  insolence  surpasses  even  that  of  the  Turkish  soldiery.  I 
saw  a  party  of  these  lawless  ruffians  returning  in  triumph  from.having 
avenged  the  honour  of  their  corps  by  the  infliction  of  a  degrading 
puoishnoent  on  a  boyar.  One  of  their  conitpany  had  pursued  ugirl 
into  the  house  of  her  master,  but  had  been  forced  to  abandon  the 
pursuit,  and  after  some  rough  treatment,  >vhich  his  behaviour  ne« 
cessitated,  had  been  thrust  out  of  the  house  by  thve  servants  of  the  fa- 
mily. The  crime  was  expiated^  under  the  authorisation  of  the  prince 
himself,  by  the  boyar  publicly  undergoing,  in  the  court-yard  of  his 
own  bouse,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  populace,  the  punishmenJt 
of  the  bastinado  on  the  soles  of  his  feet/ 

s 

That-some  of  the  finest  countries  under  Heaven  should 
thus  groan  under  the  rod  of  tyranny,  which  derides  and 
frustrates  the  benignant  intentions  of  Providence,  may  draw 
tears  from  the  moralist  and  philosopher, 

J 

*  Both  provinces  abound  in  rich  pastures  and  extensive  forests, 

and  are  watered  with  innumerable  streams*  and  riyers;  many 
of  which  are,  or  might  be  made,  navigable.' 


.  *  The  air  in  general- is  pure  and  wholesome,  and  the  soil  is  proper 
for  the  production  of  every  species  of  grain  and  pulse*     Th^ultiv«;?> 
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tioQ  of  tke  yine  is  general  on  the  slopes  oC  hiik  wliich  aford  a  4ui(ii* 
ble  expsiliQU.  TJbe  wiiie,  though  made  wUhomC  art,  is  pkasaat 
^tii  wliolesome.  It  is  exported  in  ^eat  quantities  to  Rus^a  #Bd 
Transylvania.  Its  strength  and  spirit  am  incraased  by  a  pro<^ss, 
coxnip^n  among  the  rich  proprietors,  and  practised  also  in  Russia^ 
At  the  first  approach  of  a  severe  cold,thfi  wine  butts  are  e3y)osed  to 
the  severity  of  the  weather  in  the  open  air:  in  a  Cew  nights,  the  body 
£)f  wine  is  encircled  with  a  thick  crust  of  ice  :  this  is  perforated  by 
means  of  a  hot  iron,  and  the  wine,  thus  deprived  of  its  aqueous 
parts,  is  drawn  off  clear,  strong,  ajid  capable  of  being  perserved  for 
B  long  time.  The  wines  spmewhat  resemble  the  light  Provence 
wine,  called  cassis,  they  may  be  drank  even  to  ebriety  without  injury 
to  the  general  health.  The  wheat  in  both  principalities  is  excellent : 
Us  quality  is  between  the  hard  red  wheat  and  the  white  and  mealy. 
The  seajton  of  harvest  is  in  the  month  of  June.  Barley  is  the<com- 
Bion  food  of  horses,  as  well  in  WAllachia  and  Moldavia,  as  tbroogb* 
out  the  Turkish  doiainions.  Oats  and  rye  are  rarely  sown.  Indian 
corn  is  much  cultivated  because  of  its  nutritious  quality  and  abttn« 
dant  produce:  it  also  requires  less  labour,  and  being  sown  in  the 
spring,  is  less  exposed  t^  accident  and  less  liable  to  disappoint  the 
hopes  of  the  farmer.  The  mountains  and  the  plains  are  covered  or 
diversified  with  woods  and  forests  of  the  most  useful  trees.  The  oak 
is  frequently  seen  of  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  apd  furnishes  tim- 
ber solid  and  compact :  the  pines  and  firs  are  common  on  the  moun* 
tains.  There  are  besides  beeches,  maples,  elms,  and  ashes  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  limes,  poplars,  walnut  and  white  mulberry-trees,  of  which 
last  Jcind  there  are  many  plantations  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  silk 
iMMrms.  The  woods  formed  of  these  juajestic  trees  are  peopled  with 
innumerable  races  of  singiBg-birds.  The  nate  of  the  nighti<igaie  is 
•weeter  and  more  frequent  in  4he  forests  of  Wallachia  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe,  and  i<ts  melody  beighlens  the  charm  wbkh  is 
experieneedia  travelling  through  that  country  in  the  beautiful  even^ 
ings  of  the  summer  season*  The  fruit  trees  which  are  the  roost  com- 
inon  are  the  apple,  one  of  which  appears  natural  to  the  climate;  it 
bears,  without  culture,  a  fruit  called  domniasca,  wh>ch  is  perhaps 
the  finest  in  Europe,  both  for  size,  odnur,  and  Havour  ;  the  pear, 
the  plum,  the  cherry,  the  peach,  the  service,  the  wain«it,  and  ihe'ha* 
^el  out,  come  to  great  perfection  with  little  culture.  The  climate 
is  hgwjav^r  unfavourable  to  the  growth  both  of  the  olive  aud  the  ^g- 
tree.  The  wood  strawberry  is  everywhere  to  be  miel  with,  and  the 
air  is  perfumed  with  wild  fiowers  and  aromatic  herbs.  Asp^ragug 
is  the  natural  produce  of  the  soil,  the  mushrooms  are  plentiful  and 
of  excellent  quality ;  the  cucumbers,  the  melons,  and  water-melons, 
form  a  chief  article  of  food  to  the  common  people  ;  the  cabbage 
spreads  to  an  enormous  size,  and  the  Jerusalem  artichoke^jf^r  elmast\ 
tfarires  and  is  propagated  with  little  labour  or  attention.  The  chief 
source  of  wealth  in  both  principalities  is,  however,  their  abundant 
and  nutritive  pasturages.  The  sheep  and  goats  in  Wallachia  are  es^ 
timated  at  four  millions  :  these  are  driven,  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  fr^  the  banjtsof  the  Danube  to  thesunjiuit  of  the  Carpathian 
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moiititalns :  the  Hesh  is  exoellent,  and  the  annual  e^portiUioa  of 
vrool  into  Oermany  anounts  to  seveml  thousand  bales.  The  oxen, 
and  principally  those  of  Moldavia,  are  large  and  fleshy  :  a  great 
nlimbier  are  sold  in'to  {Silesia  and  other  foreign  countries.  The  bttf« 
fak>  thrives  in  Wallachia,  thou|:h  it  roust  be  carefully  tended,  as  it 
su^rs  9Q\|i^lly  from  the  excessive  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of 
winter.  This  aujmal  is  of  the  highest  utility  as  w(n!1  from  its  prodi- 
gious strengtbf  as  from  the  ahundance  and  nutritious  quality  of  its 
tmlk.  There  are  various  breeds  of  horses  :  the  best  racers,  which  art 
those  of  Moldavia,  are  bought  up  in  great  numbers  for  the  service 
of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  cavalry  :  they  arc  well  shaped,  are  re- 
markable for  the  soundness  of  their  4ioofs,  and  possess  both  spirit 
and  docility.  The  carriage  and  draft  horses  are  small  but  active, 
and  capably  of  resisting  fatigue.  They  live  in  the  open  air  in  aU 
seasons,  and  in  the  winter,when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  are 
frequently  attac4ced  by  the  wolves,  who  come  in  great  numbers,  and 
when  -pressed  by  hanger  are  frequently  destructive,  not  only  to  the 
herds  and  flocks>  but  to  the  traveller  and  the  inhabitant.  Domestic 
ibwU,  and  game  of  all  kinds,  are  in  £[reat  plenty.:  water  birds  are^ 
Rumerous  on  the  lakes  and  the  Danube,  which  also  abound  with  va* 
Yious  kinds  of  ^sh.  Deer  and  wild  goats  are  frequent  on  the  moun* 
tains,  and  the  haires  are  in  such  numbers  in  the  plains^  tlKit  the  pea- 
sants in  Wallachia  an(t  Moldavia  are  said  to  hunt  down  upwards  of 
half  a  million  with  their  dogs,  when  the  fall  of  snow  through  the  win« 
ter  is  considerable.  The  honey  and  wax  are  of  the  finest  quality  s 
the  climate  and  country  seem  indeed  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
noble  insect  which  produces  them.  The  mineral  productions  are,  na- 
tural tar,  salt,  and  nitre:  the  prince  of  Moldavia  is  obliged  to  send 
every  year  to  Constantinople  a  contribution  of  twenty  thousand  okcs^ 
or  twenty-^ve  tons,  of  nitre.  The  riches coatained  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  and  the  vast  range  of  the  Carpathian  mountains  are  howe^ 
ret  unexplored,  though  there  are  several  indications  of  their  oontaiiv 
rng  metallic «ui)$taiices. 

*  The  attention  of  the  traveller  is  wholly  absorbed  in  contemplate 
ing  the  beauty  ol  the  varying  landscape,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
which  is  improved  by  a  rich,  though  inadequate,  cultivation.  De 
Tolt  compares  Moldavia  to  the  province  of  Burgundy.  I  have  trar 
versed  both  principalities  in  every  direction,  and  retrace  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  the  impressions  left  on  my  memory  by  their  grand 
and  romantic  scenery  ;  the  torrents  rushing  dow^  the  precipices  and 
winding  through  the  vaUies,  the  delightful  fragrance  of  the  lime  flow- 
er and  the  herbs  crushed  by  the  bt;ow2ing  flocky  the  solitary  hut  of 
the  shepherd  on  the  brow  of  the  mountain;  the  mountain  itself  rising 
far  above  the  clouds,  covered  over  its  whole  surface,  except  in  the  ' 
snowy  regions,  with  a  deep  bed  of  vegetable  earth,  and  every  wher* 
adorned  with  lofty  and  lunjebtic  forest  trees,  or  with  rich  and  lively 
verdure.' 

The  political  specnlalions  into  which  Mr.  Thornton  cnterj 
QU  the  pxobakk  fale  of  these  provinces,  are  superceded  bf 
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the  peace  of  Tilsit,  v^liich  was  concluded  since  his  work  waj. 
writien.  He  tlfixiks,  that  the  most  serious  consequences 
miffht  be  apprehended  horn  ihe  formidable  increase  oi.f>ow^f 
\7h1ch  (he  Russian  goverriTOent  would  receive  from  their 
annexation.;  while,  under  the  dominion  of  Austria,  they 
\voukI  oppose.an  insurmountable'barner  t  j  the  furtherprogress 
of  the  former  oower.  But,  alas  !  the  Austrian  monarchy  Exists" 
J>ut  by.  toleration,;  and  if  that  of  Russia  toritain  withfri  itself 
liie  seeds  of  jitreu^th  sufficient  for  its  own  support,  its  weight 
is  now  of  no  account  in  iafluencing  the  general  destinies  of 
Europe,and  would  receive  little  adpitional  consequence  froni 
the  acquisition  of  a  couple  of  uppeopie(|  provinces.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  Moldavia  a|id  Wallacliia  will  be 
suffered  by  the  iFrench  emperor  to  continue  a  part,  of  the 
Turkish  dominions^  till  the  Hnal  dismemberment  and  disso- 
lution^ whenever  that  lime  may  arrivePof  the  disease^  and 
iinwieldy  fabric. 

A  larger  space  than  is  ronsistent  with  our  general  plan^ 
though  not  larger,  we  presume,  than  its  importance  and  me- 
jits  require,  has  been  allotted  to  this  article.  It  is  our  opinion 
rihat  Mr.  iThornton  has  made  a  valuable  addition  to  the  hte- 
rature  of  the  age,  by  a  clear,  copious,  unprejudiced,  and  cor- 
rect account  of  the  present  state  of  Turkey  and  its  inhabi- 
tants, JVJahometan  and  ChristLan.  The  observation  of  thir- 
teen years  is  strengthened  by  selections  from  the  most 
(esteemed  writers)  English  and  foreign,  of  whose  authenticity 
and  capacity  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Mr.  T.  is  a  competent 
judge.  His  style  is,  on  the  whole,  notobjectional^l.e,  tnough 
ive  have  frequently  to  regret  a  deficiency  of  e^se,,  arising 
from  fiequent  attempts  at  fine  writing,  to  which  we  are  wil- 
ling to  believe  that  it  is  want  of  practice  only  which  cooi- 
pels  the  author  to  forfeit  his  claim.  We  should  have  been 
Jpleased  if  he  had  not  so  frequently  kept  in  mind  the  style 
ah^  piadner  of  Gibbon.  Latin  also,  in  Mr.  Thornton's  hands, 
ba^  been  a  weapon  with  which  he  has  wounded  himself, 
We  would  advise  the  alteration  bf  the  copulative  conjunction 
,jp  the'linie,''     ''       ■    ■     ■>  •  ^  ■  .    .      .     ,. 

Fortenj  posce  animum,  et  mcrrthtimore  caTentem  ; 

and  also  the  revision  of  the  note  in  p.  402.  For  without 
hienfioning  that  Dacus,  not  Daca,  is  Latin  for  a  Dacian,  and 
that  the  first  syllable  of  that  proper  name  is  long — (Aut  . 
conjurato  descendens  Dacus  ab  Jstro) — we  think  that  if 
%lv'  Thornton  had  ever  really  read  and  understood  the 
passage  in  the  Hlh  book  of  the  iEneid  which  he  discusses. 
^ixVf  if  he  cfitic^Jly  comprehended  the  simple  meaning,  ancf 
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tlie  oojy  meaning,  of  the  unambitious  word  et,  he  would 
hardly  have  said,  '  Virgil  calls  them  the  unconqueted  Da- 
dans,  and  seems  to  compare  their  onset  with  the  impet^iout 
course  of  a  rapid  river — 

Indomitique  Dacfie*,  &  pontem  indignatus  Araxes/ 


Art.  IX.—Corinna  ;  or,  Italy,  By  Mad.  de  Staelllolsteifi;  in 
three  Folumts.     Tipper.     1807. 

DURING  the  winter  of  the  year  1794,  Oswald,  the  des- 
Cendant  of  the  house  of  Nelyil,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
families  of  Scotish  nobility,  left  Edinburgh  to  repair  to 
Italy,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  which  bad  been  injured 
fcy  a  heavy  calamity.  A  vei)  of  mystery  is  drawn  over  the 
story  of  this  young  gentleman.  The  house  of  his  father  con- 
tained chambers  which  he  shuddered  to  approach.  He  talks 
of  the  shades  of  the  dead  *  hovering  over,  those  whom  they 
iove."  He  sighs  much,  shakes  his  head  very  much,  prosses  his 
arms  frequently,  takes  no  interest  in  his  own  immediate  desti- 
ny ;  /5  amiably  complaisant,  melancholy,  tall,  handsome,  rich, 
pale,  and  interesting.  Our  grosser  judgments  might  have  as- 
signed to  him  a  niche  in  the  sanctuary  of  stupidity,  had  not 
Mad.  de  Stael  told  us  positively,  however  appearances  might 
be  against  him,  that  he  was  in  reality  a  man  of  as  much  sen^e 
as  feeling,  — which^  C9nsidering  that  he  feels  for  every  thing, 
is  saying  a  great  deal.  ^ 

To  keep  alive  the  interest  which  all  mu^t  have  in  such 
a  character,  a  female  partner  is  now  necessary.  But  what 
female  is  deserving  excellence  like  that  of  lord  Nelvil  ?  Wo- 
men of  ordinary  materials  would  be  incapable  of  duly  appre- 
ciating the  meaning  of  a  mysterious  nod,  the  due  value  of  a 
tear  apparently  without  reason,  and  of  solving  the  problem 
or  buttoning  or  unbuttoning  the  lappel  of  a  coat  hastily,  or 
of  drumming  with  a^nifeand  fork  against  the  table.  Gross 
earthly  females  might  even  accompany  these  gesticulations 
with  a,  ^  Sir,  are  you  mad  or  a  fool  ?»  or  by  a  fit  of  laughter. 
Nature  must  be  new  moulded,  and  accordingly  she  is  new 
moulded  with  a  vengeance — and  this  leads  us  to  Corinna, 
who  is  introduced  to  us  neither  knitting,  nor  spinning,  nor 
playing,  nor  reading,  nor  making  tarts  and  pustards,  like'our 
grandmothers  ;  nor  at  chemical  experiments,like  our  sisters. 


♦  The  prppf  r  rwding  is  Daht,  who  were  a  p««ple  on  the  borders  of  the  Caspian 
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She  w  uihered  io  wilh  the  ringing  of  all  the  bells  at  Rome, 
witb  explosions  of  cannon^  aod  the  universal  exclama* 
ti)OQa  of  *  Long  live  CoriDna— let  genius  flourish-— sacqes^ 
tc^  beauty  V  Jo  shorty  Corinna^as  his  lordship  is  informed, 
'  is  the  most  celebrated  woman  of  Italy — as  a  poetess,  writer, 
,  and  composer  of  extempore  rhymes  ^  one  of  the  finest  wo* 
men  in  Rome;'  and  certainly  the  most  extraordinary  wo- 
jwan  in  oor  limited  acquarntance.  She  is  to  be  crowned  at 
the  Capitol ;  and  it  is  during  this  ceremony  that  lord  Nel- 
trilloves  Corinna ;  and«  stranger  yet,  that  Corinna  loves  lord 
Nelvil }  Her  praises  are  announced  at  the  coronation, 
in  the  caj^.tol,  by  the  prince  of  Casiel-Forte.  'Corinna/ 
says  the  prince  of  Castel-Forte,  '  is  the  bond  by  which  her 
friends  are  united  together;  she  is  the  KH)vement,  the  inlc- 
jestofour  life;  we  are  dependant  upon  her  goodness;  we 
are  proud  of  her  genius  ;  we  say  to  strangers — Look  at  her; 
she  is  the  image  of  our  beautiful  Italy/  After  this  panegy- 
i\c  from  his  highness,  we  were  curious  lo  hear  the  object  on 
which  it  was  bestowed,  address  the  multitude.  A  subject  is 
proposed  by  her  admirers  who  throng  the  capitol  :  it  is  the 
gton^y  and  happiness  of  Italy,  The  substance  of  her  extem- 
poraneous effusion  in  verse  mightbe  reduced  to  one  position, 
that  the  human,  like  the  vegetable  race,  are  exalted  to  a 
))igher  degree  of  elevation  under  a  bright  than  under  a 
clouded  sky.  Corinna,  whom  we  believe  to  be  no  other  than 
!Mad.  de  Stael  herself  en  militaire,  had  been  in  England  and  ^ 
Italy.  The  latter  is  the  ^  Empire  of  the  Sun  ;'  and  the  hu- 
man race  has  been  often  tributary  '  to  her  arms,  her  fine 
artS;,  and  her  climate.* — *  Our  serene  sky  and  smiling  clifnate 
iDSf  ired  Ariosto.'— '  Are  ye  acquainted  with  that  country 
where  the  orange  trees  fiouvhh,  fecundated  xdth  love  by  the 
rays  of  heaven  ?'  &c.  In  short,  the  praise  of  Italy  by  impli- 
cation involves  the  dispraise  of  gloomy  Britain.  If  the  for- 
mer be  the  land  of  genius  and  sensibility,  the  latter  is  the 
region  of  dulness  and  apathy.  This  might  in  some  degree 
be  excuseable  in  a  foreigner,^  who^caii  only  judge  of  coun- 
tries and  their  characters  from  a  superficial  view.  But  when 
it  is  almost  inferred,  that  unhappiness  is  a  stranger  to  Italy, 
and  that  we  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  being  miserable, 
we  canfiol  ^t  suspect  the  author  of  having  formed  her  opi« 
nions  before  her  visit  to  either  country. 

From  the  time  that  Corinna  and  lord  Nelvil  become  ac- 
quainted, all  is  tumult ;  despair  for  no  reason,  hope  with 
equal  reason ;  and  from  this  first  acquaintance  the  book  be-^ 
comes  partly  a  guide  to  tbe  public  places,  aiid  ruins  of  the 
Capitol ;  partly  a  thermometer,  marking  all  that  passes  in  the 
thoughts  aud  pracordia  of  these  two  origipal  lovers. 
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After  a  Abort  acquaintance,  ea^h  falls  in  love  ifit^ihe 
mind  ot  ih^  oihetf  and  from \he  connection  of  their  two 
ininds  some  most  curious  remarks  arise  in  every  page.  £ach 
is  in  possession  of  a  secret  which  ui«st  not  he  divulged  to 
the  other  until  some  distant  time.  Here  we  most  childishly 
left  the  thread  of  the  plot,  to  pry  into  these  mysteries— bat 
like  the  letters  which  are  received  on  April  day,  the  super- 
scription excited  a  curiosity  which  was  mi«erably  disap- 
pointed by  finding  the  interior  a  blank.  iThe  secret  of  his 
lordship  is  so  little  worth  keeping  that  we  shall  divulge  it 
without  demanding  silence  of  our  friends.  His  father  sus- 
pected that  he  was  about  to  marry  a  Madame  d*Arbignj, 
and  died  in  this  suspicion.  This  event  never  came  to  pass^ 
and  therefore,  the  many  convulsive  sobs,  and  prelusive  ago- 
nies, with  which  the  story  is  ushered  into  the  world,  might 
have  been  spared,  it  was  Uie  wish  of  his  father  that  ius 
should  have  married  a  Miss  Lucilia  Edgermond,  who  turits 
out   to  be   the   sister-in-law   of  Corinna    herself.     Jn  the 

fersons  of  these  two  ladies  the  characters  of  £nglish  and 
talian  females  are  painted  :  and  however  we  may  be  sqr- 
prized  at  a  Corinna,  we  must. he  equally  disgusted  at  ibt 
vapid  stupidity  of  a  Lucilia.  The  residence  of  Corinna  ia  a 
small  town  of  Northumberland,  affordd  the  author  ah  oppor- 
tunity of  lashing  the  stern  and  Hgid  housewifes,  and  theit 
fox-bunting  mates,  of  our  country  towns;,wilh  some  sarcasm, 
and  not  without  justice.  It  is  a  subject  with  whioh  we  are 
not  displeased*  Hypocrisy,  prudery,  aod  stupidity,  ahouidi 
be  assailed  wherever  they  may  be  found. 
~  Jn  this  dreary  abode,  deprived  of  tbe  use  of  ber  tongue  hj 
4fae  arbitrary  authority  of  a  siep-mother,  and  de«pairing  <^.%^ 
sight  of  the  sun,  for  whit^b  she  languished,  we  are  not  sur-^ 
prized  to  find  a  sprightly  Italian  feuiale  dispirited  and  dis- 
contented. On  returning  to  Italy,  she  regains  her  spirits^ 
and  assumes  her  proper  character,  which,  according  to  tb< 
estimation  of  Mad.  deStael,  entitles  her  ito  rank  tlie  very  first 
of  woman-kind.  Her  subsequent  acquaintance  with  our 
countryman  tends  only  to  embitter  the  lives  of  both.  They, 
jneet  but  to  sigh  ;  and  the  '  windy  suspiralion  oi  foroed  X)h  V 
becomes  so  frequent  as  to  lose  all  interest. 

The  real  interest  commences  at  the  l6tb  book,,  -with  the 
departure,  absence^t  and  subsequent  perfidy,  of  this  windy 
swain.  Jii  England  he  recommences  an  acquaintance  with 
lucilia,  which  ends  in  marriage,  and  the  marriage  in  mutual 
coldness^  Under  ()ielence  of  restoring  his  health,  he  visits 
Italy  hi  company  with  his  wife  and  daughter.  Corinua'a 
health  is  decliniug  ;  and  her  amusement  consists  in  educau 
io|^  the  ichild  of  her  rival  sister,  and  in  instriicting  lad/ 
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Nelvil  in  thearts  by  whiohsbe  may  gain  ihe  esteetd  of  her 
lord.  To  effect  this  union  it  is  evident  that  the  life  of  Corin- 
iia  must  be  sacrificed.  But  as  her  life  was  wonderful,  her 
death  is  a  pageant.  There  was  in  Corinna  a  trait  of  charac- 
ter which  strongly  reminds  us  of  deputy  Birch,  it  was  a  pro- 
pensity to  rhapsodise  on  ait  occasions,  in  all  companies,  and 
Am  all  subjects.  Jn  point  of  rhyme  the  pastry- cook  is  in- 
linitely  beneath  her,  his  reason  however,  we  will  not  hesitate 
to  place  by  the  side  of  the  Italian  syren.  In  Ide  Capiiol,  ia 
her  letters,  on  ariiis,  on  arts,  on  nothing,  Corinna  must  ha- 
rangue. She  sports  even  with  death  itself,  by  biddings 
poetical  fArewel  to  the  citizens  of  Kome  assembled' to  behold 
their  sun  before  it  had  entirely  sunk  in  the  west.  And  as 
she  is  introduced  to  us  with  drums  l)eatingand  colours'flying, 
so  she  marches  off  the  stage  when  *  a  dreadful  wind  began  to 
howl  through  the  houses,  whenlhe  rain  beat  violently  againjst 
the  window  sashes,  and  thunder  heard  in  the  middle  of  Janu- 
ary aggravated  the  unpleasant  spectacle  of  bad  weather,  by 
a  sentiment  of  horror.'  Such  is  the  day  on  which  Corinna^ 
accompanied  by  Lucifia,  entered  a  crowded  hall,  to  spout  her 
otcn  verses  on  her  own  death;  or,  what  is  more  voluptuous 
yet,  to  hear  them  chaunted  by  a  young  damsel  adorned  with 
wreaths  of  flowers. 

After  having  epitomised  this  work,  indisputably  with  some 
severity,  it  might  be  expected,  that  our  judgment  condemns 
it  altogether.  Very  far  from  it.  We  perceived  in  many 
passages,  too  numerous  to  extract,  the  genius  of  Mad.  dQ 
Stael,  which  we  admire,  and  the  feeJi^ig  which 'we  esteem. 
She  has  suffered  from  a  succession  of  reverses  originating 
ih  these  troublous  times  ;  and  her  sufferings  have  thrown  a 
tinge  of  melancholy  over  her  mind  and  writings,  which  we 
hope  a  better  fortune  may  obliterate.  Our  chief  objection 
attaches  to  the  principles  which  appear  to  have  themselves 
engrossed  her  wholly  ;  that  women  are  degraded  by  the 
laws  of  society  from  their  natural  rank  ;  and  that  thought^ 
feeling,  genius,  and  taste,  are  almo;5t  exclusively  confined  to 
certain  happy  climates,  beyond  which  all  is  sterility^  apathy 
and  methodism.  To  her  style  many  serious  objections 
might  be  made  ;  and  more  particularly  to  that  superabund- 
ance of  epithets  with  which  ttie  substantives 'are  overlaid,  to 
the  detriment-of  sense,  the  annihilation  of  feeling,  and  the 
protraction  of  the  subject.  This  latte:  charge  become$ 
serious,  when  we  consider  that  a  master  of  language  could 
h-tve  compressed  the  story,  with  all  the  episodes  and  reason- 
j-n.^s  which  are  here  dilated  to  three  volumes,  into  one. third 
of  the  space. 
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Art.  X* — The  Life  of  Thuanus,  with  sotAe  Account  6f  his 
fVntings,  and  a  ^l  ranslation  of  the  Preface  to  his  Histojy. 
By  the  JRe'v.  J,  CoUinson,  M.  A.  of  Queen^s  College,  Oi- 
ford,     8vo,     I0s,6d.    pp.^hbj.     Longman,     1807. 

THIS  account  of  Thuanus,  as  Mr.  Collinsoh  informs  us, 
is  principalijr  derived  from  the  Latin  memoirs  which  were 
written  by  himself.  Mr.  CoUinson  however  has  not  failed 
to  consolt  other  sources  of  information  ;  and  though  he  may 
not  have  told  so  much  of  Thuanus  as  we  might  wish  taknowy 
he  appears  to  have  told  all  which^  at  this  day^  could  be 
known.  Biographical  works  are  usually  deficient  in  the 
most  interesting  species  of  information  ;  the  private  lifc^ 
sentiments^  habits^  and  manners  of  the  individual  ;  nor  is 
this  composition  of  Mr.  CoUinson  free  from  the  general 
imputation.  It  contains  but  few  interesting  particulars  or 
anecdotes^  but  for  this  defect  Mr.  CoUinson  is  not  to  blame, 
for  he  could  not  be  supposed  to  relate  more  than  his  scanty 
documents  would  supply.  Without  making  any  extracts,  we 
shall  give  an  epitome  of  the  \Vofk  as  far  as  refs^tes  to  the  life- 
of  the  historian.  Jame&  Augustus  Thuanus,  or  De  Thou,  was 
born  at  Paris-, October  9th,  1553.  His  grandfather  and  his 
father  had  been  presidents  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  which 
was  then  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  in  France.  \yh^a 
a  boy,  the  sickliness  of  his  constitution  would  have  retarded 
his  instruction,  if  it  had  not  been  compensated  by  the 
quickness  of  his  perceptions.  Instead  of  the  sports  of  youth, 
he  is  said  to  have  amused  himself  with  copying  Albert  Durer'a 
engravings,  and  to  have  learned  to  write  before  he  could 
read.  He  confesses  that  his  memory  was  not  retentive, 
that  he  was  more  indebted  to  conversation  than  to  books, 
and  that  the  natural  debility  of  his  frame  prevented  the  in-* 
tensity  of  literary  application.  All  this  however  must  be 
received  with  some  grains  of  allowance;  and  a  little  vanity 
often  mingles  wilh  similar  declarations  of  egotism,  affecting 
modesty  while  it  endeavours  to  kindle  admiration. 

Poetry  has  been  called  the  '  vinum  dtmonam^  ^  the  devil's 
wine' J  but  it  is  a  sort  of  liquor  of  which  most  men  of  any 
distinction  have  drOnk  largely  in  their  youth ;  nor  should 
we  be  inclined  to  augur  veVy  favourably  of  the  sensitive  and 
moral  temperament  of  him,  wj)0  never  wrote  a  line,  whose 
juvenile  fancy  never  produced  an  effusion  of  love,  who . 
never  addressed  in  the  language  of  fiction  a  bird  or  a  flower, 
a  tree  or  a  stream.  As  youth  is  the  best  season  for  the  cul- 
ture of  the  imaginaiion,  that  period  of  life  can  seldom  be  ici 
better  company  than  that  of  the  inures.     For  this  r^^ason  it 
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felbatwe  so  much  comraend  the  habit  of  poetic  composition^ 
to  wMch  so  much  attentioA  h  paid  in  moai  of  wxt  puUUt 
ftcbooU^  £Terr  the  grave  ThueMyuft  wa«. wont  ia. bi&  youth  to 
«nafF  the  waters  ui  Helicon  and  to  waAlon  witl|i  the  Mase^ 
At  the  age  oF  seventeen  he  went  to  study  the  civil  law  at 
Orleans,  where  !)e  had  hardly  continued  a  year  when 
the  fame  ij>f  Cuja(?ius  drew  hin^  mto  Oaupbfdy.  H^i^  be 
liDrmed  a  fVfendsirip  wilh  Joseph  Scaiiger^  which  coBiinueck 
iinabat^  dafing  a  pertoci  of  thirty-eight  years*  In  hid 
eigbtecnth  year  his  father  sent  for  him  to  Paria,  where  hfi 
was  prese&t  at  the  nuptiab  of  the  young  kingof  Navarre  witli 
Margaret  of  Valois,  sister  lo  Charles  IX.  king  of  France  | 
and  only  six  days  after  his  heart  was  panged  by  the  massa* ' 
ere  of  St. Bartholomew.  Thuanus  wasacalhoUe  ;butbi»pfH 
i^enti^had  not  instilled  into  him  any  of  the  in  tolerant  bigotry 
which  then  infested  \\\e  majority  of  that  communion  ;  anil 
both  the  father  and  the  son  equally  abhorred  and  regretted 
the  atrocious  deed.  At  the  age  of  twenty  >Tbu«inus  wasappoint* 
ed  lo  a  caaonry  in  the  cathedral  of  Motre  Dame^  which  had 
been  resrgned  by  his  uncle  who  was  bishop  of  Chartres.  U 
was  at  this  time  intended  that  he  should  pursue  the  eccle- 
nasticat  profession  and  succeed  his  unde  in  the  bishoprick« 
At  this  early  period  Thuanus  is  said  to  have  conceived  the 
juroject  orf  that  great  histmical  work  which  was  to  immor* 
talise  his  namek 

ThnHOtts  was  seized  witb  a  desH-e>  which  moat  scbolar^ 
feel>  of  vitiiling  the  classical  region  of  Italy  ;  ara  he  ha,d 
aip  opportunity  of  gratifying  it  in  the  suii  of  Paul  de  Foixj 
who  was  appointed  ambassador  from  Charles  IX.  ta  the 
papa)  se«  and  other  Italian  courts.  At  Mantua  he  was 
shewn  ar  8k?eping  (^^apidy  from  the  chissel  of  Michael  Ang<l.o» 
which  produced  a  burst  of  admiraCroit;  butasilken  bandage 
was  removed  from  an  adjacent  figure^,  and  another  Cnpi4 
was  shewn  by  n  Grecian  artist^  w^hich  so  eclipsed  the  formex 
as  to  make  it  appear  only  an  inaaimate  block.  Few  minds 
idferror  to  that  of  Michael  Angelo  could  have  endured « to 
lessen  the  merit  of  their  own  perforroancesi,  by  contrast  witli 
the  eflTortf)  of  more  transeendant  genius  and  skill.  B!ut 
Michael  Angelo  was  loo  great  for  envy;  and  the  unaffected 
modestv  of  s^cb  a  man  only  serves  to  make  him  an  object 
of  more  elevated  admiration.  At  the  court  o^'  Rome,  Thua^ 
nn»  enjoyed  the  accustomed  honour  of  kissing^ithe  pope's  foot, 
and  he  learned  from  one  of  the  cardinals  that  the  constant 
poliey  of  the  holy  see, was  to  insult  and  oppress  the  weak,  and 
to  temporise  and  dissemble  wilh  the  strong.  In  1676,  he 
made  an  excursion  into  the  Netherlands  ;  where  he  observed 
at  Antirerp  that  Plantin  the  printer^  *^hough  his  business  wa» 
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then  decliniDg,  had  no  less  than  serenteen  ptesse^  at  work« 
in  IdTd^he  was  choseii  coo Dsel lor  of  the  ecclesiastical  ordcc 
in  parliament.    Tbuanus  appears  to  have  possessed  oona 
oFtbat  effi'ODtery^  which   so  often  ensures  success    in  the 
ambitioas  conflicts  of   life>   but  which   is  more  oftea  the 
associate    of    ignorance    and    rice   than    of    ge»ius    ^nd 
worth.     At  the  beginning  of  a  speech  be  was  embarrassed 
^nd  confused  ;  what  be  had  premeditated  often  escaped. bis 
memory,  aod  his  expressions  and  argnments  suifered  fr^m 
the  agitatio^n  of  his  nerves^     In  1^8^^  he  begam  to  enlertaim 
thoughts  of  relinqaishing  the  ecclesiastical  profession  t»* 
wards  which  he  had  advanced  only  some  of  the  inferior  stepeu 
In  the  same  year  he  lost  his  father^  of  whose  virtues  andl 
whose  talents  be  has  spoken  so  highly  in  his  histfcMry*     la 
\5S7,  he  was  made  president  of  the  parliament,  was  released 
from  bis  spiritual  engagements,  and   received  permissioQ  to 
marry.     Mary  de  Brabanson^  of  a  distinguished   fanily  -fs 
tiainaultj  was  the  olject  of  bis  c^hoice.     In   iM)3,  he  begaa 
his  history^   of  which  he  had  conceived  the  design   BAeem 
years,  and  for  which  l>e  had  employed  every  interval  of  lei* 
sure  which  his  other  occupations  allowed  in  coMectiftg  raatC'- 
rials  and  procuring  information^  but  the  first  peurt^  consist- 
ing of  eighteen  books,  was  not  pubUstiecl  till  i604.     Tlie 
moderation  which  be  displayed  in  this  work,  in  relating  tiie 
religious  dissentions  of  the  times,  caused  him  to  incvr  the  via- 
lent  censure  of  the  more  bigoiied  catholics,  but  it  procfired 
the   p^raise  of  the  wise  and  good  among  all  sects;  and  the 
justness  of  the  eulogy  has  been  ratified  by  the  approbation  of 
posterity.    The  great  defect  of  his  history  seems  to  be  the 
tedious  minuteness  of  tlie  details,  which  is   far  from  being 
compensated  by  the  interest  which  they  excite.  The  history 
itself  comprehends  a  period  of  little  more  than  sixty  years, 
from    li46  to  lf)07  ;  but  this  is  expanded  into  I SS  books; 
and   fills,  in   the  edition  of  Buckley,  seven  folio  volumes. 
Though  all  books  are  not  read,  yet  all  are  written  to  be  read  ; 
but  if  all  the  narratives  of  history  were  equally  prolix,  ,thcy 
would  be  written  to  little  purpose  as  they  never  could  be  read« 
Brevity,  where  it  is  not  purchased  at  the  expence  of  perspi- 
cuity, is  a  great  merit  in  any  book,  and  particularly  in  bis* 
tory;  which^  as  it  is*  usually   written,  abounds  with  details 
which  we  wish  not  to  read,  and  which,  when  we  have  read, 
we  willingly  forget.     Hence  a  judicious  selection  of  particu- 
lars^ which  in  a  few  words  concentrates  in  a  point  the  main 
-interest  of  every  transaction,   which   groupes  together  the 
striking  and  predominant  circumstances  of  every  event  with* 
out  a  cold  and  lifeless  enumeration  of  superfiuous  details,  is 
one  of  the  chief  merits  of  an  historian.     But  this  is  a  Riei  it 
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to  which  Thnanus  can  lay  no  claim.  For  a  sort  of  garru- 
lous prolixity,  which  never  knows  whcie  to  leaf  e  off,  or  wheri 
it  has  said  enough,  is  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
his  hwtory.  Hewce  he  has  produced  a  work,  which  though 
it  be  still  read  and  admired  in  a  few  detached  parts,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  man  does  not  now  exist  who  ever  hhd  the 
courage  or  the  diligence  to  peruse  frqm  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  One  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  work,  to  which  perhaps 
^Bore  than  to  any  thing  else  it  has  been  indebted  for  the 
praise  which  it  has  received,  is  the  purity  of  the  diction  and 
the  perspicuity  of  the  style.  In  impartiality  and  a  scrupu- 
lous adherence  to  truth,'he  has  seldom  been  excelled  by  any 
writer  of  history  ;  but  this  excellence  was  greatly  obscured  by 
the  defect  which  we  have  mentioned  above  ;  the  want  of  taste 
in  the  selection  of  those  particulars  which  merited  a  place  in 
his  narration.  The  times  in  which  Th nanus  lived  were 
agitated  with  civil  and  religious  broils.  The  human  intellect^ 
emancipate^  by  the  happy  evpnt  of  the  reformation  from  the 
patient  servitude  of  so  many  centuries,  was  beginning  to  as-" 
sert  ii&  native  liberty  and  independence.  But  as  there  was 
a  large  mass  of  people  who  were  still  interested  in  subjecting 
it  to  the  chains  which  it  had  broken,  the  most  violeiit  con- 
cussion of  passions,  of  opinions,  and  of  prejudices  ensued^ 
The  violent  and  merciless  sticklers  for  the  old  system  were 
encountered  with  equal  obstinacy  and  ardour  by  the  champi- 
ons for  the  new.  In  describing  such  a  tempestuous  conflict 
of  passions,  interest,  and  opinions,  'I'huanus  certainly  disco- 
vered no  common  prudence  and  address.  His  work  proves 
that  probity  and  veracity  are  the  best  guides  iacircurastances 
of  embarrassment  and  difficulty.  By  following  their  direction 
he  was  enabled  to  unite.the  approbation  of  his  contempora- 
ries with  that  of  posterit3%  Though  he  was  a  catholic,  yety 
as  his  disposition  partook  of  none  of  the  bigotry  of  Catholi- 
cism, his  work  was  read  with  pleasure  by  the  protestants^,  anJ 
ah  he  was  too  honest  ever  to  misrepresent  any  transaction  to 
gratify  the  spleen  of  a  party,  or  to  serve  the  ends  of  a  faction/ 
his  book  is  regarded  as  the  repository  of  truth  hymen  of  the 
ffioet  opposite  principles  and  opinions. 

Without  charging  Thuanus  with  any  thing  like  nxoriou^ 
excess,  we  may  safely  assert  that  the  gravity  of  the  historian^ 
did  not  render  him  iinperviouis  io  the  influence,  or  insensible 
to  tht  endearments, ot  domestic  life;  i'gr  he  was  twice  mar- 
ried, and  seems  fcohave  possessed  a  more  than  ordinary  por- 
tion of  connubial  felicity  in  both  his  wives.  His  first  wife 
died  in  16OI,  after  having  contributed  to  augment  hi»^ 
stoi  k  of  domestic  comfort  for  fourteen  years.  His  second- 
wife  wa;s  also  united  to  him  for  the  same  number  of  year?/ 
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•n^died  in  l6l6.  Thaanus^  wbo  was  how  in  his  sixty- third 
year^  lamented  her  loss'witb  a  poigoaDcy  of  affliction  whicfi 
^cceleratefi  bis  owa  decease.  He  survived  her  only  ten 
n^ontbs;  and  his  death  appears  to  have  been  occasioned  more 
by  the  agency  of  grief  than  any  physical  decay.  The  facul« 
ties  of  his  mind  continued  so  unimpaired  to  the  last^  thatj,oa 
the  day  of  his  deaths  he  wrote  a  copy  of  Iambic  verses^  which 
.exhibit  no  signs  of  mental  vacuity  or  decay. 
.  To  this  production  of  Mr.  Collinson  we  cheerfully  ascribe 
the  merit  of  impartiality  and  research;  and  we  le^veitto  him 
to  decide  whether  it  might  hot  be  worth  his  while  to  favour 
the  public  with  a  concise  and  correct  English  abridgment  of 
the  voluminous  historian  whose  life  he  has  described.  We 
should  glalHy  announce  the  publication  of  such  a  wofk^  in 
which  we  whole  condensed  intereVf)of  the  original  might  be 
4)reserved,  withput  the  insertion  of  the  barren^  insipid^  and 
superfluous  details.  A  striking  and'  highly-finished  engrav* 
ing  of  Thuanua  is  prefixed  to  this  account  of  his  life. 


Art.  XL'-^ransaetions  of  the  Parisian  Sanhedrim,  or  Actrof 
theAsumbhf  oflsraelitish  Deputies  of  France  and  Italy,  con-' 
voked  at  Parts  by  an  imperial  and  royal  Decree^  dated  May 
50,1806.  Tramlatedfrom  the  Original,  published  by  Mm 
Diogent  Tama  ,*^  with  a  Preface,  and  illustrative  Nates;  by 
F.  U.  Kirwan,  Esq.    Svo.  Bs.  boards.    Taylor,  1807. 

POLITICIANS  have  been  puezled  in  no  small  degree  in 
•endeavouring  to  account  for  the  reasons  which  influenced 
Buonaparte  in  his  ^ate  conduct  towards  the  Jews.  In  9^  mind 
like  his,  the  real  motive  is  hardly  ever  the  ostensible;  and 
the  present  means  are  always  adopted  with  a  view  to  some 
ulterior  and  anexpected  end.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
he,  whose  ruling  propensity  it  seems  to  be  to  abridge  the 
liberties  of  mankind,  should  intend  to  impart  the  boon  of 
freedom  to  the  posterity  of  Abraham.  The  French  Jews  had, 
id  fact,Do  favt>ur  to  require  of  Buonaparte,  which  they  b^ad 
not  previously  received  from  the  constituent  or  legislative 
assembly.  Tne  decree  of  September  1 79 1>  had  invested  all 
the  Jews,  who  took  the  civic  oatli,  with  the  rights  of  French 
citizens.  Notwithstanding,  therefore^  the  lavish  ince&se 
of  adulation  wbicbBuonaparle  has  received  from  the  foliow<> 
ers  of  Moses»  we  da  not  know  one  favour  which  he  has 
conferred  upon  them,  except  it  be  that  of  calling  their  de* 
puties  lo  Paris,  to  answer  some  trivial  questions,  and  to  make 
a  sort  of  puppet*show  for  the  amusement  of  the  capital 
That  the  imperial  despot*  may  not  have  some  further  ,end  in 
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view,  Mre  will  not  pretend  lo  depy;  but  what  this  is,  *w« 
-shall  not  atteaipt  to  divine. 

.  One  of  the  pretexts,  which  was  assigned  in  the  imperial  de* 
crep  of  Ma^'  J8C6,  for  this  convocation  of  the  Je wis,  was  the 
.distress  produced  b}'  their  usurious  practices  in  the  northern 
departments  of  France.  The  tyrant,  therefore,  professes  sfn 
anxiety  to  relieve  those  who  were  oppressed  by  these  con- 
tracts, and  to  revive  a  purer  morality  among  the  authors; 
.Had  this  been  the  real  object  of  the  decree,  the  means  takea 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  evil  were  not  Very  likely 
to  succeed.  For  Buonaparte  ought  to  have  known  that  the 
interest  of  money  will  find 'its  own  level  better  when  left  to 
itself,  than  when  it  is  subj-pct  to  any  arbitrary  interposition 
of  the  government;  and?khat  he  would  have  done  much 
•more  towards  the  reducfibn  of  interest  in  France  by  estai- 
blishing  the  slecurity  of**  property'/  the  freedom  of  cotn- 
inerce,  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  than  he  could  by  con- 
vening a  few  Jewish  rabfeies  and  traders  at  Paris,  to  declare 
•fhiat  the  exactions  of  n«ury  were  contrary  to  the^)recepts  of 
their  law. 

The  first  meeting  of  these  Jewish  deputies  was  fixed  for  the  . 
■  S6th  of  July  1 8O6.  This  day  happened  to  be  thelVlosaJc  sab-* 
*  bath  ;  but,  though  the  appointment  of  the  day  i*  ascribed 
to  accident,  we  are  more  inclined  to  impute  it  to  design  ; 
in  order  to  show  how  fat  the  sticklers  for  the  lair  would 
carry  their  complaisance  to  the  mandates  of  the  sovereign. 
But  though  the  Jews  had  permission  to  adjouin  their  first 
meeting,  they  refused*  to  do  it,  that  they  -miight  testify 
their  obsequious  compliance  with  the  will  of  Buonaparte. 
Such  meanness  of  condescension  we  should  however  bard% 
have  expected  either  from' Jews  or  Gentiies;  and  partidn- 
larly  from  the  former,  who  have  seldom  been  wanting  in  .an 
obstinate  attachment  to  the  observance  of  the*  sabbath. 
The  reader  of  this  volume  will  hot  fail  to  remark  in  the 
proceedings  of  this  Israelitish  convention,  a  degree  of  de- 
generate servility,  which  will  almost  surpass  his  belief  ;,and 
•of  tulsome,  we  ought  rather  lo  say  putrid,  flattery,  which  will 
at  once  excite  his  indignation  and  disgust.  The  ho.sanoas, 
which  we  might  have  expected  to  hear  these  Jews  chaunt  to 
Jehovah,  were  exchanged  for  loud  and  hypocritical  cries 
of,  '  LoNgHve  thii  tmpcror,  long  live  the  imperial  family' 
The  Ccrsican  is  called  <  the  conqueror  of  the  t€orid,  the 
model  of  sovertignSf  the  immortal  emperor,  the  wiatU  of 
hin^s,  whohus  had  nor^aal  among  the  sons > of  men  ;  ibe  spirit 
of  God  is  mtd  to  be  in  Mm;  aad  he  is  hailed  as  the  anointed 
of  the  Lord.  Hymns  were  chaunted  in  his  prabe  ;  his  name, 
on  the  festival  of  his  birth  day,   was  even  iucorporated  wjtU 
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t|}}ii(*^*Jeli€fAli'.hidiselff  and  no  sye^^b^nts  ever  exhibited 
a  more  abject  and  execrable  propensity  to  falsehood  orr  tbfe 
*fapbth'et>9fe  oif  w  Nefro  or  a  Tibetiu^,  thair  thi^  4)ase  artd  con- 
.temptible  assembly  of  Jews  did  in  proclaiming  the  praises', 
iihd  ^fianegyrhfing  the  virtdes  of  Buonaparte*  Excess* of  flat- 
tery is  the  surest  sign  of  a  proneness  to  servitude  ;  and  hence 
yke  seek  so  strorigly  marked  in  the  idiom  of  the  east,  wliere 
Ibe  genijinfe  feeling  of  liberty  have  never  thrilled  in  the  heari. 
y/eM  Vre  td  appreciate  the  present  fitness  for  liberty  iq, 
JPi'ailcJe';  whether  among  the  Jews  or  the  Christians,  by  the 
e^tray^'ggiace  of  their  adulation  to  thcusurper  of  tbe  go- 
veriim^nt,  we  should  say  that  there  is  no  one  reptile  which 
brawls  upon  tfce  earth  that  is  not  more  fit  for  political  liberty 
than  they.  We  hardly  know  what  was  the  predominant  seh* 
satioii  wliiclr  we  experienced  on  the  perusal  of  the  pr'eserit 
"perfonn&ncf^. '  It  was  certainly  a  mixtuVe  both  e(  nausea 
and  ofrafje;  but  the  rage  appeared  the  most  promineVit  in- 
jgredient.  For,  sympathising  as  we'  do  with  the  generous  nai 
ttire  of  fVeeborti  man,  j^nd  conscious  that  he  who  loses  the 
sense  of  freyAom  loses  utore  than  half  hfs  worth,  we  cannot, 
without  vehettt^nt  dissatisfactron,  and  poignant  resentmen^l 
behold  oiMffdlow-cteaturesgratoitously  promoting  their  owit 
degradation  and  servitude  ;  and  licking  the  hands  and  feet 
of  the  ttan*who  has  trampled  them  in  the  dust.  The  ques- 
tions which  ^ere  proposed  bjrBaonaparte's  commissioners  td 
thi^  wtetcbcd  assembly  of  Jewish  delegates,  were  the  follow- 

<  ^st.  Is  it  lawfulfor  Jews  lo«  marry  more  t%an  one  wife  ? 

•(  2d#  Is  divoFce  allowed  by  the  Jewish  religion?  Is  divorce  valid, 
although  not  pronounced « by  courts  of  justice,  and  by  virtue  of  lawf 
in  contradictioavviUj.the  Freoch code ? 

*  3d.  Can  a  Jewess  marry  a  Christian,  or  a  Jew  a  Christian  wo- 
'  man  ?  Or  has  the  law  ordered  that   Jews  should   only   intermarry 

among  themselves  ? 

*  4th.  In*the  eyes  of  Jews  are  Frenchn^en  considered  as  bretbreoj 
or^s  strangers  ?  * 

^  5th.  In  either  case,  what  conduct  does  their  law  prescribe 
towards  Fre^ichmen,  not  of  their  religion  ? 

*  <yih.'  Do  the  Je.vs  born  in  France,  and  treated  by  the  law  as 
French. citizens,  acknowledge  France  as  their  country  ?  Are  they 
bound  to  defend  it?  Are  they  bound  to  obey  the  laws,  and  to  follow 
ilhe  directions  of  the  civil  code  ?  . 

'  7ih.  What  Hind  of  police  jurisdiction  have  the  rabbles  aoiong 
th(5  Jews  ?    , 
\    *  Slh»  What  judicial,  powpr  do  they  exercise  among  them  ? 

*  9th»  Are  the  forms  of  the  elections  of  the  Rabbies,  and  theij- 
Dolice  jurisdiction,  ro^uluted  by  the  laiv,  or  are  they  only  sanctioned 
by  custom  ?  Z^  .  ' 
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^  lOlb*  Afe  tbtff  prelwioitt  from  which  the  Jent^^re  extluM 
by  their  law? 

.    *  llth.  Doi»theUw  forbid  the  Jews  fr<Hii  tMng  Usury  from 
their  brethren? 

<  12th.  Does  it  forbid  or  does  it  allow  usuiy  towards  strangers  T 

To  ihes^  queries  this  complnisaot  body  returned  sncb  an* 
swers^  as,  though  in  several  instances  opposite  to  the  pre* 
cepts  of  their  law,  were  Uiougbt  to  be  most  consonant  to 
the  wishes  of  the  emperor.  A  sanhedrim,  composed  of  old 
clothesmen  from  the  purlieus  of  Monmouth-^street,  could 
hardly  have  exhibited  a  more  patient  acouiesceoce,  if  Buo- 
napartCj  as  the  price  of  their,  submission,  oad  promised  them 
a  cheap  penny-worth  of  bis  own  cast->off  suits,  with  some  of 
his  wife  s  old  petticoats  as  a  make-weight  in  the  scale. 

Tosuppose  that  Buonaparte  ordered  these  circumcised  rab« 
Vies,  money-lenders,  and  chapmen,  to  the  capita],  merely  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  answers  to  a  string  or  idle  querieS|,  is 
to  suppose  bis  head  to  be  more  barren  of  intellect  than  it 
appears.  Perhaps  these  outcasts  of  Israel  mlgbt  have  given 
a  handsome  douceur  to  Buonaparte,  and  tne  immaculate 
prince  of  Benevento,  for  the  honour  of  debiting  in  *  our 
good  city  of  Paris;*  or  the  tyrant  may  really  have  conceived 
uie  design  of  restoring  them  to  'the  land  that  flowetb  with 
milk  and'honey/  For  this  purpose  he  may  be  encouraging 
them  to  direct  their  attention  more  to  agriculture  and  to 
arms;  that  when  they  are  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
tfaey  may  be  able  to  lend  him  more  effectQal  succour  in  bis 
projects  of  vengeance  on  our  possession^  in  the  east.  That 
socn  a  scheme  may  be  deposited  in  tbe  secret  Colds  of  Buona- 
parte's brain  is  not  at  all  improbd^le ;  but  few  mysteries  are 
more  difficult  to  penetrate  than  those  of  bis  tatenlions. 


Art,  Xll.— The  Progreti  cf  Love ;  by  Martin  Kedgwin 
Matters^     l£mo.  pp.   \36,  6f.    Longman.     1807* 

MR.  MASTERS  has  neither  been  unhappy  in  the  choice 
of  his  subject, nor  unsuccessful  in  the  execution.  The  subr 
ject  itself  is  treated  with  a  great  deal  of  judgnnent,  of  taste, 
and  of  good  sense  ;  the  descriptions  are  accurate  and'  hot 
overcharged  with  superfluous  aecoration ;  ^<he  ij^aj;^ry  often 
evinces  the  gloltr  of  genius ;  the  adi^^itiobsat^d' reflections 
are  just  in  themselves,  feeUngly  e;^r4^»ei9i  ac^  ^nfiv^ned 
bv  appropriate  tales ;  tbe  J^k^g^age  |s  often  polished  into 
eiegance*  and  sprinkled  .^ith  sonie  ^striking  felicities  of  dfc<» 
tton,  which  impart  even  to  cootooD  place  truths  a  uovelty 
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tt  intereiU  The  wrilen  of  blank  verae  are  nsuatly  too 
fond  of  stretching  their  periods  to  sach  a  lengthy  that  we 
are  out  of  breath  before  we  can  get  to^the  end.  This 
is  a  fault  from  which  even  Thomson  and  Akenside  are  not 
always  exempts  Bat  inferior  writers  not  only  draw  out  their 
periods  to  an  immeasurable  length,  but  iiH  that  length  with 
a  wilderneisof  words,  the  don  foliage  of  which  is  imper* 
Tipostba  ray  of  sense.  Such  blank  verse  bards  seem  to 
think,  that  an  exuberance  of  incongruous  tropes  and  figures 
makes  ample  amends  for  a  vacuity  of  thought. 

Some  of  Mr.  Masters'  periods Vmight  perhaps  have  been 
improved  by  contraction  ;  but  bis  meaning  is  never  obscur- 
ed bv  a  cloud  of  superfluous  words. 

Mr.  Masters  first  considers  love  in  a  more  gederal  and 
comprehensive  sense,  as  the  primary  source  of  civilisation, 
and  of  the  arts  which  embellish  life;  and  he  then  describes 
the  passion  itself,  its  origin,  nature,  and  effects.  In  the 
b^inning  of  the  poem  he  speaks  of  himself  with  a  modesty 
which  conciliates  regard ;  while  he  solicits  the  indulgence 
of  the  critics,  in  lines  which  shew  that  he  has  nothing  to 
dread  from  the  impartial  ibtrictures  of  liberal  and  enlightened 
criticism ) 

^  Me^  nor  ttif  streanis  of  Cam,  nor  Isis  saw. 
Stray  on  their  classic  banks,  lo  taste  the  fruit 
Which  liberal  culture  ripens  oq  that  soil, 
For  those  more  blest  of  beav^i.     For  me^  ^las  ! 
Some  native  wild  floweis,  gathered  as  I  ran 
Along  lUe's  thorny  road,  are  all  my  boast. 
For  tbb,  be  gentle,  cri lies;  if  my  wreath 
Few  blossoms  deck,  ibac  bear  a  rich  perfume^ 
Or  vivid  colouring,  ah  !  let  then  live ; 
Nor  blast  the  tender  bads  of  hope,  because. 
Unconscious,  I  deform  the  gift  with  weeds/ 

We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Masters  has  much  reason  ta 
blame  his  stars  for  not  having  sent  him  to  be  fondled  by  the 
muses  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis  or  the  Cam.  l*hose  streams 
seem  not  to  contain  at  present  any  great  mixture  of  poetic 
inspiration,  if  we  may  jnHire  from  the  specimens  whiih 
have  lately  been  prodtioed .;  and  hy  a  comparison  with 
which  the  Progress  of  Love  vWill  be  found  to  deserve  no 
scanty  meed  of  praise. 

Mr.  Masters  thus  delineates  the  first  opening  sensibilities- 
of  love,  when  the  passion  operates  oh  a  delicate  and  cultivat- 
ed mind.  In  the  description  itself,  we  may  discriminate 
the  manner  of  lliomsao,  without  his  elaborate  suf  erfluity 
pf  elegance ; 
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'  When  nature;  acting  intmytteHoiff  ctiQrse,  « '  * 

Bids  new  sensations  rise,  tfaejoutbifUl  swain     • 

Hears  whis|/iing  visions  tell  of  fi^ire^liM, 

And  sigbs  in  sick'niog  fondf^^ss  tg  t)ie  wiad^ 

The  tr/t;inbling  wish  he  knows  not  how  tc  n^c : 

His  eager  soul  in  every  glance  he  sends 

To  scan  each  passing  virgin,  haply  soon 

The  beauteous  copy  passes  ip  review 

Of  that  fair  archetype  his  busy  thought 

Had  wiih  prophetic  sympathy  pourtray'ds 

Unconscious  why,  the  stricken  youth  exults 

Xt  her  approach^  and  when  departure  robs  *      ' 

Of  its  lbv?d  'idol  his  adoring  eye, 

As  fades  her  length'ning  shade,  bis  spirit  sinks. >i 

Again  he's  blest;   across  his  loit'ring  path,         '* 

Where  sedulous  he  woo?d  the  lucky  chance,        n^- 

She  re-appears ;  fresh  palpitations 'beat  ^ 

Increased  alarm  ;  with  tiipid  tenderness 

He  breathes  a  fait' ring  salutation  out, 

Then  shudders  lest  ^is  speech  hath  been  too  rude# 

for  bina  all  other  beauties  vainly  shine; 

She. only- amiable,  lovely,  wijie : 

At  each  fresh  interview,  some  novel  charm' 

Breaks  with  increasing  splendour  on  his  sight*  "  ' 

To  ktr  his  absent  musings  swift  revert,  '   / 

Whether  he  drink  the  liquid  blaze  bt  noon,  ' 

Or  mark  the  shadowy  car  of  wKeeling  night ;  ^ 

!rhrong'd  in  the  clkm'rous  city,  or  at  targe 

Imprint  his  lonely  footsteps  on'' the  dews, 

All-beauteous  starts  her  image  to'his  eye; 

Her  silver  tones  slill  trenflble  on  his  ear. 

But,  whai  his  transport,  when,  arihbp'd*  he  finds 

The  social  circle  fold  the  peerless  prize !' 

*  He  hears  no  voice  but  her's,  and  deems  old  tipift 
An  rhvioiis  plunderer,  that  unjustly  robs       •   '' 
His  o'ercharged  tongue  of  itVuniinishM  tale* 
*To5t  on  the  fluctuating  sea  of  doubt, 
His  thoughts  each  moment  veer  to  swift  extremes ; 
Now  in  the  gay  delirium  of  belief  •      ' 

'    That  s^e  propitious  smiles  ;  anon  he  droops- 
\Vith  big  perplexity ;    she  see m*d  to  frown, 
And  an  eternal  night  absorbs  his  hope. 
The  fair  one  brighten^,  and  the  clouds  disperse, 
His  mounting  passion  wider-circling,;^vveeps, 
And  wantons  in  the  jtjy  :  incessant  he, 
.\Vhere*er  she  n-oves,  moves  hier  attendant  shad^t 
Grown  moj-e  asspr'd,  he  ventures  next  tp  press 
\Vltb  silent  supplication,  unrepuls'd> 
lier  silky  palm  :  his  giddy  Senses  reel'; 
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The  tingling  transport  shakes  th'  astonish'd  brain 
V  With  new  commotion:    from  his  ^vond'ring  soul 

Uncertainty's  dark  vapour  disappearsj 
And  to  himseif  the  lover  stands  reveal'd. 
Now  mingling  hopes  and  fears  impetuous  rush 
To  swcli  his  lab' ring  heart  with  dread  suspense ; 
The  heaving  tumults  struggling  hard  for.vent, 
He  seeks  liis  mistress  to  demand  his  fate. 
Sudden  a  chilly  awe  pervades  his  nerves, 
.  His  palsied  tongue  turns  traitor  to  his  will. 
And  on  his  lipsthe  mighty  secret  dies: 
In  breathless  agitation  see  him  fixt! 
His  varying  cheek,  the  herald  of  his  pangs  : 
'Till  summonM  all  his  dissipated  pow'rs, 
Rejoicing,  from  his  lightened  soul  he  flings 
The  galling  burden  that  oppress'd  it's  play*' 

In  the  third  book/the  abstraction  of  jealQOsy  is  finely  per- 
sonified ;  and  its  operations  are  afterwards  very  characteris- 
tically exhibited  in  the  individual  who  is  the  subject  of  the 
passion.  One  of  the  lofty  attributes  of  pdetry  is  that  imagi- 
nation which  can  give  visible  abd  corporeal  entity  to  those 
aerial  and  impalpable  fornislwhich,  till  they  are  embodied 
by  the  genius  of  the  muse,  have  only  a  fugitive  and  evanes^ 
cent  existence  in  the  invisible  qhatiJbWs  of  the  brain  : 

*  But  what  fear-spreading  form  and  haggard,  say,     ' 
Is  that  comes  riding  on  the  midnight  air. 
In  ebon  darkness  wrapt,  save  where  the  flash 
'  Of  intermitting  gleams  illumes  the  cloud, 
Tb  make  the  night  more  drear?  before  her  rolls 
The  withering  mildew,  and  her  breath  emits        * 
A  fume  more  poisonous  than  th'  Avernian  lake, 

,    Or  Java's  far-fam'd  death-distilling  tree* 
Around  hei*'brows  the  groaning  mandrake  twines; 
In  her  right  hand  a  whip  of  glowing  wire, 
Which  fraQtic  oft  against  herself  she  turns. 
Her  eye  with  horrid  perturbation  glares; 
Her  tongue  parch'd  up,  and  jaundic'd  visage  wrung 

.    Distorted  to  a  deep  convulsive  grin  ? —  ' 
*Tis  Jealousy  !  sound,  sound  the  \yide  alarm  ; 
Monster,  most  monstrous  of  the  countless  brood 
That  v^dke  to  plague  mankind  !-  Ah  I  dpubly  curst 
On  whom  the  fiend  her  mudd'ning  venom  sheds  ! 
The  tainted  blood  in  boiling  eddies  wheels 
Hot  to  the  thnibbing  brain,  and  straight  appear 
All  baleful  spectres;    ever-reeling  deubt; 
Fell  hate,  whose  grinning  jaws  black  foam  distill  ; ' 
And  pale  revenge,  with  fallen  and'  quiv'iing  lip.' 
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Mr.  Masters,  with  the  fancy  and  the  eloqpaenoe  of  a  poetj 
draws  the  following  short,  but  high-finished  picture  of  a 
blush.  The  lines  are  such  as  we  believe  that  even  Thomson 
would  not  have  blushed  to  own  : 

^  (Jail,  beauteous  fugitive !  ethereal  guest ! 

That  glid'st  a  spirit. through  the  tingling  frame. 

Colour's  fine  master*  piece,  that  lov'st  to  fling 

Thy  glowing  vest  o'er  modesty's  sweet  form  : 

Fair  virtue's  offspring  thou^   when  all  her  charms 

To  sensibility  she  gave  :— «aU  eyes 

Behold  thy  birth  indulgent;  every  heart 

Inclines  with  fondness  to  thy  mild  appeal* 

Still  in  my  favVite  fair,  oh !  let  me  view       '  . 

Thy  rosy  fingers  tracing  out  fresh  charms ; 

IVhen  the  pure  soul  of  delicacy  mounts 

In  soft  aWrm,  when  throuj|;h  their  silken  fringe 

Her  eye»beams  tremble  in  confiis'd  delight. 

And,  Phoenix-like,  thine  ardent  spirit  flies 

In  the  sky-kindled  flame  that  gave  thee  birth.' 

In  the  Progress  of  Jjove  we  have  richness  of  ornament, 
without  any  aeviation  froin  that  simplicity  which  is  one  of 
the  surest  mkrks  of  an  ^^vitiated  taste.  In  the  subject  it- 
self, which  relates  to  one  Qf  the  strongest  passiops  of  out 
'  nature,  the  ap^hor  has  not  admitted  a  single  idea  f>r  expres- 
sion, which,  by  its  ffro8sne$$,  would  shock  the  most  d^icate 
ear  or  the  most  modest  mind.  Some  of  the  descriptive  parts 
have  a  high  sensational  gjow,  wl|iph|  warms,  intereats,  and 
delights^  but  witboutexciting^any  grossness  of  desire,  or  imr 
parting  the  dangerous  stimulant  of  voluptuous  vice.  The 
moral  ipopressioo  indeed  which  his  poen^  is  calculated  to 
make  on  the  reader,  is  hi^hl  v  favourable  to  the  most  sensitive 
delicacy,  and  the  most  rigid  .itirtue.  The  effects  of  sedncr 
tion,  and  pf  libidinous  gratification,  are*  depicted  with  a  force 
and  truth  which  must  tend  to  detet  from  the  comtnisaion  of 
vicje  }  while  ^hat  genuine  unsophisticated  love,  where  the 
union  pf  ^wo  bi^arts  is  cemented  by  mutual  fidelity  and 
^sieem,  is  delineate^  with  a  charm  which  will  both  impresa 
the  intellect  and  twine  its  influence  round  the  heaf t. 
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Art.  Xin,r^The  Code  of  Health  and  Longevitt^ ;  or  a  cmd^ 
Vkw  of  the  Pritkiples  calculated  for  the  Preservation  o^ 
Health  and  the  JttainmentqfLong  Life.  Being  an  Attempt 
to  prove  the  Practicability  of  condensing^  within  a  narrow 
Compass,  the  most  material  Information  hitherto  accumulat'^ 
ed,  regarding  the  different  Arts  and  Sciences,  or  any  parti^ 
cular  Branch  thereof  By  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.  4  w/iu 
Bvo.   21.  S$.  boards.    CadelK     1807. 

THE  art  of  preserving  lieaUh  and  attaining  longevity  has 
always  been  esteemed  distinct  from  that  of  curing  diseases ; 
and  it  certainly  i^  not  impossible  that  it  may  be  well  under* 
stood^  and  successfully  culiivated,  by  those  who  are  little 
skilled  in  the  administration  of  medicines.  The  problem,  «o 
interesting  totally  of  discovering  the  best  means  ot  arriving  at, 
the  farthest  period  which  nature  hfts  fixed  to  each  individud 
existenccj  has  occupied  the  thoughts^  not  of  physicians 
merely,  but  of  philosophers  of  all  ages.  Indeed  the  warding 
off  the  visitations  of  siclcnen  is  one  of  the  mo^t  favourite 
speculations  of  contemplative  and  studious  man  ;  and  the 
systems  that  have  been  formed  on  the  subject  are  as  varionl 
and  as  opposite  as  the  different  fancies,  feelings,  preposses* 
siotis,and  conceits,  of  those  who  have  formed  them.  This 
circumstance  breeds  some  suspicion  that  the  object  itself  is 
not  really  attainable.  It  is  agreed  however  on  all  hands, 
that  the  art  depends  more  on  the  adaptation  of  regimen 
fitted  to  the  peculiarities  of  each  individual  constitution,  than 
on  the  use  of  dirugs ;  in  the  study  xAihe  juvatitia  and  ladenm, 
fuf,  and  the  use  of  prudent  precautions  against  recurring 
accidents,  which,  when  separately  taken,  may  be  of  slight 
inomenty  though  their  concurrent  and  incessant  action  may 
very  sensibly  debilitate  and  exhaust  the  frame.  These  are 
the  principal  objects  of  that  branch  of  medical  science, 
whicn  has  been  termed  hygiene^  and  to  the  acquisition  of 
which  persons  of  plain  understandings  and  good  general  in- 
formation are  apt  to  think  themselves  as  comjpetent  (ofte^ 
justly  perhaps)  as  those  who  have  been  regularly  bred  in  the 
schools  of  medicine,  and  who  pass  their  lives  in  attendance 
on  tfhit  diseased. 

Still  such  pcfrsopR^  if  their  minds  be  not  far  above  theor« 
dinary  level,  are  exceedingly,  apt  to  deceive  themselves, 
^or  their  attention  to  these  subjects  is  cofnmonly  excited 
.by  the  stateof  their  own  health,  or  that  of  their  near  (relatives. 
What  they  have  found  useful  in  a  very  few  instances  they 
immediately  concjeive  will  be^qually' useful  ki  all,  and  thus 
(hey  erect  ^  kw  partial  ^nd  solitary  observatioDS  into  general 
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and,  universal  truths.  Hence  the  multitude  of  contradio 
tpry  rules  with  which  invalids  are  pestered  by  alltfareir  weU- 
'txiQaniug  acquaintance. '  Nor  is  ihis  all  :  if  a  vaietudinariaa 
passes  his  grand  clii^iacteric,  he  becomes  proud  o^'his  jears, 
aod  with  much  self-complacency  attributes  ibe  prolongation 
jt>f,his  life  to  hisowp  skill  and  attention  ;  and  both  hisVanity 
a»>d  his  benevolence  make  \ilm  liberal  in  his  advice  to  others. 
,6Mt  itis  well  ki\0wn,  and  tjie  work  before  us  would,  if  necessary, 
supply  the  proof,  that  suffering  illness  b  freq^ueptly  no  obsta- 
cle to  the  attainment  of  old  age.  Many,  who  are  invalids  in 
youth,  pass  the  lattqr  period?  of'their  lives  in  goqd  bealcb. 
lu  truth,  as  years  advance,  the  nejvous  system  becomes  mor^ 
.Iprpi.d,  th^  sensibility  diminishes,  and  impressions,  which 
formerly  caused  acute  uneasiness,  are  now  no  longer  felt. 
This  ts  an  abundant  source  of  self-deceptiou- to  those  \yho 
are  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  the  animal  oeconomy.  It  may 
be  suspected  that  eveo  the  sage  Cornaro  iiimself  was  greatly 
tieluded  by  it. 

.Whether  the  respcctabje  author  of  this  volumfe  (for^the 
£r&t  only  is  lljat  which. is  ^he  off^piing  of  his  own  labours) 
bas  suficred  a  similar  delusion>  wc.will  'not  pronoui>ce. .  H^ 
inlorms  us,      ...    .  '       ^ 

'  That  tbough  naturally  possessed  of  a  sound  constitution,  un* 
tainted  by  any  hereditary  'disease,  yet  about  six  or  Eeven  years  ago 
i^  bad  fallen  into  a  weak  and  enervated  state,  and  found  himself  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  managing  his  own  private  concerns;  of  prosecut- 
ing useful  inquiries,  or  of  applying  hi^  nfind  to  political  pursuits, 
with  bis  former  energy  and  zeal.*  '  - 

•  This  it  was  that  led  him  to  pay  such  particular  atte&tioi^ 
to  the  subjects  of  health  and  longevity.  In  the  re-establish* 
Orient  of  his  own  health,  ziith  tht  assistance  of  some  eminenl 
physicians,  he  has  happily  succeeded.  .Encv>uraged  by  this 
siucess,  he  ventured  to  give  hints  to  other  valetudinarians, 
and  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  the  most  grateful 
acknowledgments  from  varioiiS  persons  in -all  ranks  of  life, 
for  the  benefits  they  have  received  by  the  adoption  of  the 
rules  which  he  recommended.  Still  farther  animfrtfifd  by 
this  enc*onragemcnt,  *  he  was  at  last  induced  to  think  of  a  ' 
greaterand  bolder  attempt,  that  of  instructing  his  ftltaW'^crea'- 
t)',rn  iri general,^  fiatc  they  could  l)est  preserve  their  health  and 
c (In in  a  comfortabfc  old  age,* 

This  vv^'beltcve  is'the  usual  progress  of  sbme  information 
and  expe'rierice  united  to  abundjint  goodiiilentloos.  But 
when  Sir  JoHh'SiAclnir  goes  on  to  expl'ess  his  co'nvictidfa 
that^  by  thfe  observance  of  his  rules/(en;-twien^>  or  perhaeps 
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thirty  years^  may  be  added  to  comfortable  existence ;  wecap-r- 
not  but  soiile  at  ht8  entbosiaam.  .We  know  ibis  to  be  aa 
assertion  which  no  prudent  physician  would  bazard,  and  we,* 
fear  that  experience  will  one  day  woetully  undeceive  bim.: 
We  cannot  but  feel  a  dotkbt,  whether  be  is  competent  justly 
to  appreciate  the  weight  of  medical  evidence  ;  anoint  which 
requires  as  much  penetration  as  any  of  the  questions  which 
exercise  the  buman  jqdgment.  With  regard  to  the  value  of 
medical  writii>gs,  we. will  pronounce  positively  that  Sir  Jolm 
pos^tsesses  little  or  no  judgment  at  alL  Buchan's  Domestic 
Medicine,  Thornton's  Philosophy  of  Medicine,  Ni^betpu 
Diet,  Adair's  Medical  Exertions,  and  other  writings  of  the 
same  stamp,  are-some  of  the  authorities  to  which  he  gravely 
appeals.  Of  some  of  them  we  will  say,  that  they  are  the 
ipbst  contemptible  catchpennies  that  ever  issued  from  thcj 
pfess. 

But  to  the.  work  itself.  It  professes  not  to  be»  formed  of 
new  matter.  That,  the  author  justly  obserx^es  would  havn 
been  a  fruitless  attempt.  But  the  design  of  the  author  istq 
endeavour  to  consolidate  the  essence  of  the  knowledge  that 
has  been  alreac^y  accumulated,  giving  it  a  suitable  arrange* 
ment,  and  adopting  even  tbe  wordsrandexpressions  of  the  ori- 
ginal authors,  when  this  could  bedohe  with  propri.ety.  The 
design  \9  laudable  ;  and  we  acknowledge  with  pleasure  that 
the  execution  is  respectable  ;  and  that  a  body  of.f4jcts  is  her^ 
brought  together,  which  does  great  credit  to  the  industry  of 
the  collector.  The  matter  itself .  is  of  very  unequal  value^, 
and  we  feel  rather  overwhelmed  than  enlightened  with  the 
multiplicity  of  the  observations.  But  those  who  follow  the 
tract  pf  Sir  John  Sinclair  will  feel  greatly  indebted  to  bis  la- 
bours. The  business  of  selection  will  not  be  difficult  to 
those  iprhp^  attainments  and  habits  of  investigation  enable 
them  to  distinguish  the  metal  from  the  dross. 

The  subject  itself  is  divided  into  three  parts,  which  h^ 
occasioned  a  triple  division  of  the  proposed  undertaking,  la 
the  words  pf  the  author,  be  undertakes  to  point  out, 

*  Jstj  Tbe  circumstances  which  necessarily  teml  to  promote 
bealth  and  longevity,  independent  of  individual  attention,  or  the 
observance  of  particular  rules. 

'  2d,  The  rules  which,  if  observed  by  an  individual,  Have  a 
tendency  to  preserve  health  and  existence,  ^ven  where  these  cir- 
cumstances are  wanting.     And, 

*  3d,  'i*hc  regulaiions  by  which  the  general  health  and  safety  of 
a  great  community  are  protected  From  the  various  injuries  to  which 
they  are  likely  to  be  exppscd/ 

The  first  part  then  of  the  work  contains  a  great  variety  of 
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ttkceHataeotis  matter,  more,  or  less  immediately  connectedf 
with  the  professed  object  of  the  author's  andertaking.  It  is  in- 
ttodttced  hj  an  accouot  of  the  structare  of  the  human  bpdjr^ 
laketi  from  the  rery  masterly  description  of  Dt.  William 
Hunter,  published  in  his  Medical  Commentaries.  A  number  of 
circumstances  afe  next  treated,  as  having  a  material  influence 
on  the  health  and  longevity  of  the  frame,  though  the;  are 
totally  independent  of  any  care  or  exertion  of  the  individual. 
Seven  of  these  circumstances  afe  considered  in  as  many  se- 
parate sections.  They  are, — parentage;— perfect  birth  ;^-« 
|;radoal  growth  ; — ^natural  constitution  ; — form  ;^sex  ^r^ 
and  the  efforts  of  nature  to  renew  the  distinctions  of  youth. 
As  the  subject  of  this  last  head  is  very  curious,  and  though 
well  known  to  physiologists,  is  less  familiar  to  genera) 
leaders,  we  will  extract  some  of  the  observations  referring 
to  it. 

£!ramples  have  occurred  in  which  this  effort  has  been  in. 
jlicated  in  differl^nt  parts  of  the  frame.  The  hair,  the  teeth, 
imd  the  eye-siglit,  have  afforded  the  strongest  evidences  of  it. 
After  the  eightieth  year,  the  hair,  which  had  become  white, 
bus  agiftin  become  much  darker.  The  most  remarkable  in« 
stance  of  Ibis  was  in  '  one  Mazerella,  who  died  at  Vienna  in 
the  I05th  year  of  his  age ;  who,  afew  months  before  hisdeath, 
bad  not  only  several  new  teeth  ;  hut  his  hair,  grown  grey  by 
agCj^  became  black,  its  original  colour/  Many  other  analo- 
gous facts  have  been  related  on  good  authority.  It  is  said 
that  the  former  generation  enjoyed  a  great  superiority  over 
the  present  in  regard  to  their  teeth.  At  Se:one,  near  Perth, 
a  place  of  interment  was  lately  opened,  which  had  remained 
untouched  for  above  200  years,  and  yet,  to  th^e  astonishment 
of  every  one,  among  a  great  number  of  skeletons  which 
were  there  discovered,  there  was  hardly  any  of  them  whose 
teeth  were  not  entire  and  sound.  One  instance  of  a  person*i» 
obtaining  new  teeth  in  old  age  has  occurred  to  tlie  author 
himself.  They  appeared  to  be  of  much  softer  consistence 
than  leeth  usually  are»  and  on  the  whole  could  only  be  consU 
dered  as  an  imperfect  substitute.  7'he  eye-sight  also  had  been 
restored  in  old  age.  A  remarkable  example  of  this  isgiVen 
by  Dr.  Rush.  A  man,  about  sixty -eight  years  of  age,  gra- 
dually lust  his  sight,  and  continued  entirely  blind  for  the 
spare  of  twelve  years ;  at  the  end  of  which  period,  his  sight 
returned,  without  tnakins  use  of  any  means  for  the  purpose, 
l^nd  ^withujut  any  visible  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  eye. 
From  those  fsici^  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  antedilu- 
vian age  was  obtained  by  a  frequent  renovation  of  difleren^ 
parts  oi*  fbe  body.  This*^  however  gives  us  little  insight  into 
the  iny^iur.     It  is  but  explaining  i^notum  ptrigmtiuM. 
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'  In  the  sttcceeding  cbapiers  of  thU  part  of  the  work,  ^Itm 
muthor  treats  of  the  powers  of  the  miod;  the  effeoui  of  the 
passions;  cliiaate;  situation;  exposure;  moisture^  or^rjF* 
Itess;  neighbourhood  of  woods ;  soil ;  fuel ;  the  aitmospbere; 
continent  and  islands;  town,  viilage,  or  country  pesitfeBce': 
and  miscellaneous  circumstances  which  iuflueoceibelieakhy 
as  rank  in  life;  education;  occupations;  marriage;  %md 
accidents.  Many  of  these  titlea  give  rise  to  tuMUfisionft  ^ 
the  subjects  treated.  Tbey  contain  some  useful  aad  WJ^o- 
able  matter^  interwoven  with  a  good  deal  of  pvpulaf  ^nl^ 
sophy.  We  must  say  that  the  parts  least  coiwcoled  wills 
medicol  advice  <aod  tbey  form  a  very  lairge  proportion  ni 
the  whole)  are  by  far  the  most  ittstracti\;«« 

We  now  come  to  the  second  part  of  the  work^  which  lntaA* 
on  the  ruleafpr  the  preservation  of  health  and  attainiaewt  ef 
longevity,  to  be  .practised  and  applied  by  iftdividuak,  «aeh 
in  their  own  particular  cane.  Tiie  plan  sketched  out  by  ibe 
author  himself  was  intended  to  comprehend  three  differecA 
oi^ects:  4 ,  Those  ^sseit^'a/ for  maa  in  every  situation,  and 
without  which  he  cannot  exist;  these  are  air,  liquid  food, 
'solid  food,  digestion^  labour  or  exercise^  and  sleep :  ^  Af» 
tides  not  so  essential^  but  which  are  highly  desi4rable,  especi* 
ally  in  a  state  of  civilisation  ;  these  are,  clothing,  habitation, 
amusements,  and  medicine ;  S,  Articles  of  a  mUcellaneout  som^ 
cure;  which  include  temper^  habits,  cleanliness,  batbingt 
relief  from  accidents^  and  travelling  or  changed  residence. 

But  though  the  author  has  devoted  upwaras  of  fiv«4iun« 
dred  closely-printed  pages  to  this  division  of  his  labours,  he 
has  found  himself  unable  to  finish  the  pictaretof  which  be 
has  chalked  out  the  outlines.  The  whole  therefore  of  ilie 
remaining  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  consideratioa 
of  the  objects  essential  to  life ;  which  being,  accordiag  ito 
the  division  adopted  by  the  author^  six  in  aumber^  has  occa- 
sioned the'division  of  his  subjject  into  six  chapters,  one  a|i-> 
{)ropriated  to  each  of  these  essential  objects.  We  4Riay  ore* 
iDark,<^»  passamt,  that  the  subject  oP  digestion  being  «o 
closely  connected  with  the  article  of  food,  whatever  the  ihh 
thor  nad  chosen  to  say  upon  it  might  with  xnoch  propriety 
have  served  as  an  iniroduction  ^  the  treatisc'on  food;  anil 
we  think  that  the  general  i'eader  would  very  willingly  have 
spared  the  physiological  account  of  this  process, «ud  the  other 
disQuisitiens  of  a  similar  nature,  which  add  so  invch  to  the 
bulk  of  the  vokime.  Those  mho  have  a  real  desire  to  be  ia- 
atructed  on  such  sutgecls  will  certainly  apply  to  llic  originaS 
writers  who  have  expressly  treated  of  them. 

Our  readers  cannot  but  smile  at  this  specitnen  of  Sir  John 
Sinclair's  attempt  at  cwidcming  what  is  valuable  in  hanaa 


knowledge.  A  portion  onlyof  the  stibjecfc  is  finished  ;  and 
we  believe  that  no  medical  wrUer  could  have  sweiled  out  0 
scanty  a  portion  of  materials  in  so  bulky  a  form  ;  not  that  w^ 
think  that  adding  to  the  size  of  his  work  has  in  the  most  re^ 
mote  degree  influenced  the  mind  of  the  weU-me^aning  and 
xespe^tabk  wuriter  ;  but  being  im^ble  to  distinguish  what  is 
Tahiable  ft^om  what  is  unimportant,  he  has  been  forced,  to 
#drait  what  a  more  experienced  and  critical  judgment 'Would 
ffither  bave*  wholly  rejected  or  very  s}ightly  louched 
upon.  Hejalso  exhausts  our  patience  by  the  minuteness  of 
Us  divt^onVand  bis  subdivisions.  Let  the  re^ider  judge  for 
biminelf :  ^  will  refer  him  lo  the  chapter  cm,  exercise.  It  is 
the  fifth  chapter  of  the  second  part. 

...After  sotne  introductory  matter,  Sir  John  thinks  it  conveni- 
ent to  divide  exercise  into  four  branches:  !•  The  youthful; 
%  The  manly;  S,  The  gymnastic  ;and,  4.  The  heahhful  and 
amusing.  We  have  therefore  four  subdivisions  of  his  first 
ejection  qfth€  various  sorts  oftxtrckts, 

1.  Oj  youthful  exercises.  Here  we  have  again  remarks  on 
the  utility  and  necessity  of  exercise  upon  young  bodies  ;  after 
which  he  prioceeds  to  consider  the  various  kinds  under  the 
following  heads  :  1,  Infantine  or  childish  eKercises;  2,  hop«* 
ping;  3> jumping  ;  4>  tunning;  5, hooping;  6,  throwing  ;  7, 
liftiag  and  carrying;  8,  balancing;  9,  climbing;  10,  skipping^ 
11;,  sliding;  12,  skating  ;  13,  swinging  ;  14,  bell-ringing  ;  15, 
$ring  ;  and,  l6,  dancing.  So  that  we  have  sixteen  subdivi- 
iions^  treating  very  gravely  of  each  of  these  amusemertts.  Of 
the  utility  of  these  very  pro/btf?;d  observations  let  the^  reader 
judge  hx>m  one  of  the  shortest  specimens  : 

*  2i  Hopping, — Hopping  on  one  leg,  though  a  very  si i^.j^le  exer- 
cise, rauks  amongst  the  most  violent ;  bj^  it  is  a  very  useful  one,  aud 
serves  particularly  to  strengthen  the  lower  limbs  :  it  ought  however 
to  be  established  as  a  general  rule,  that  after  one  leg.  h^^  been  exer^ 
cibed,  th,e  other  must  take  its  turn.  Robust  experienced  boys  will 
trequcnily  hop  above  800  steps  over  the- most  uiievcii  groun<l.  \i\ 
En^'htnd  Jt  was  not  unusual,1n  the  sixteenth  century,  to  have  hop- 
ping matches,  and  to  give  prizes  to  those  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  that  species  of  exercise/  ^ 

Haviijf;  gone  throu«5h  them  all  sena^iW,  accompanied  with 
comments  of  about  equal  value  with  tliat  we  have  quoted^ 
we  come  to 

t>  Ala ft/^  exercises.  Here  we  find  ourselves  leduced  to  teri 
only  :  men  are  not  quite  so  j)lay{ul  as  boys,  or  rather  their 
»{K)rts  and  fooleries  commonly  go  under  tlie  serious  deno- 
mination of  business.  However,  Sir  Jolin  subdivides  the 
lexvrcises  of  manhood  into,  I-,  tennis;  2,  cricket  j  3,  golf;  4, 
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sbfiity ;  5^  swimmrng  ;  6,  rowing  5  7,  angliOgf  ff,  hifntJng  ;  <Jf 

gardeffihg,;  aird,  10;  agri<iukure.  '     '     •  ■• 

Wemast  content  ourselves  with  in  forming  our  readers, 
that  the  skintjf  is  a  favoarite  Scotch  gaoie,  whtcb  is  played 
with  a  crooked  club^  and  with  a  ball  of  w^od;'fhebaU  U 
driven  from  one  boundary  to  another  by  opposing  parties, 
who  struggle  with  all  their  might  to  drive.-the  ball  Co  die 
boundary  which  their  opponents  are  obliged  to  {)rotect. 

3.  Gymnastic  exercises.  Of  these,  ten  species  are  entrme- 
rated,  giving  origin  to  ten  further  subdivisions  of  the  Subject : 
they  are,  1,  leaping;  2,  foot-racing;  3,  playing  with  the 
foot-ball;  4,  hurling;  5,  wrestling;  6,  boxing;  7^  cud- 
gelling ;  8>  fencing  ;  9,  archery  4  and,  10,  modern  military 
exercises.  Having  very  learnedly  descanted  on  each  of  these 
topics,  we  at  length  arrive  at, 

4.  Healthful extr ekes,     They^are  (\ve   are  told)  either  ex- 
itrnal,  as,  1,  walking;  2,  riding;  3,  gestation;  4,  sailing- 
Sjind  5,  bowling  ;  or  domestic^  ias,  j,  billiards  ;  2,  sliuttlecock  ;. 
'3,  dumb-bells  ;  4j  the  load  exercise  ;  5,  tensile  beds  ;  6,  de- 
claiming ;  7*  friction  ;  8,  electricity  ;  J^  galvanism. 

We  believe  that  after  the  specimen  we  have  presen4ed,  our 
readers  will  readily  excuse  us  from  carrying  our  analysis  <^* 
this  chapter  any  further;  and  having  seen  the  copjous  man- 
ner, in  which  Sir  Juhn  Sinclair  has  thought  it  necessary  to 
treat  the  most  simple  part  of  h'ls  subject,  he  will  feel  no  sur- 
prise that  he  has  not  been  able  to  include  above  one  half  of 
his  ori^nal  design  in  the  772  closely-printed  pages  of 
which  the  first  volume  of  his  collection  consists.  The 
valetudinarian,'  whose  curiosity  has  been  roused,  and  whose 
hopes  have  been  excited  with  tlie  consoling  assurance, 
that  he  ina}^  add  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years  to  liis  com- 
fortable existence,  will  be  apt  to  ask  himself,  when  he 
has  travelled  over  this  wearisome  length  of  pages, '  W"ell, 
after  all,  how  is  it  that  Sir  John  has  had  such  happy 
success  in  his  own  person  ?'  We  piolest  thai  we  feel  utterly 
ynable  to  give  hi  in  any  satisfactory  answer. 

We  have  given  our  opinion  that  the  collector  of  these  vo- 
lumes is  not  qualified  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  value 
of  medical  writing.  Indeed,  how  is  it  possible  to  be  other- 
wise, considering  the  habits  of  his  life  ?  To  be  enabled  to 
form  such  an  estimate,  extensive  reading  is  but  half  of  what 
is  requisite  ;  an  enlarged  and  enlightened  observation  of  the 
phenomena  of  animal  life,  both  in  sickness  and  in  health,  is 
equally  necessary;  with  which  tl)e  pursuits  of  the  politician, 
the  financier,  and  the  country  gentleman,  are  utterly  incom- 
patible.    l>ut  we  are  prepared  to  go  much  further;  and  how- 
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Mer  ittttch  we  may  wound  the  feeluigs  or  i\^  vanity  oC  $iir 
John  Sinclair,  we  proBOunce  decidedly  tbfil  with  regf,rd  to 
theeffects  of  medkioes  on  the  human  body.  Sir  Jo|ip  c(qei 
nol  po&sesa  the  smallesi  glimmeriDg  of  information,  ^nf 
Wing  the  point  to  a  teat : 

*  In  Sweden/ says  our  author^  on  the  subject  of  remedies  for  indi- 
festion/  the  elixir <»(  Dr»  Jernita  has  been  much  celebrated;  a^t 
as  a  proof  of  its  efiKcacy^  it  \*  said  that  the  doctor  himself  atohed 
the  1^  of  104,  bis  son  to  100»  and  the  whole  of  his  family,  by  the 
constant  use  of  it,  lived  to  .a  gre^t  age.  Numbers  also  in  that 
country  are  said  to  have  received  great  benefit  from  it/ 

This  elixir  has  received  the  pompous  name  of  the  elixir 
of  longevity.  Our  readers  no  doqbt  must  burn  with  impa^ 
tience  to  know  the  composition  of  this  wonder*working 
medicine*  Sir  John  has  imparted  this  invaluable  secret ;  but 
h  proves  to  be  no  more  than  a  tincture  of  aloes  and  gentiaii 
with  a  few  spices.  We  roust  do  however  the  autlK>r  the 
Justice  to  say,  that  he  has  disclaimed  the  responsibility  c^ 
testifying  the  truth  of  its  miraculous  power*  But  why  has 
he  not  rather  held  up  such  fooleries  as  a  specimen  of  the 
ignorance  and  credulity  of  mankind,  instead  of  placing 
them  in  the  van  of  his  stomachic  remedies  ?  Not  that  we 
despise  geutiati  and  aloes,  which  are  very  good  things  of 
their  kind.  But  doubtless  if  they  are  used  daily,  as  here 
recommended,  they  are  more  likely  to  shorten  than  prolong 
life ;  and  if  Dr.  Jernitz's  life  was  extended  so  much  beyond 
the  ordinary  limit  of  mortality  under  the  daily  usi?  of  such 
a  compouud,  this  must  have  happened  not  in  consequence 
of  it^  but  in  spiVe  of  it. 

In  a  few  pages  further  on  (p.  57B)  we  have  an  account  of 
a  person  curing  himself  of  indigestion  by  eating  flesh  twice 
a  day,  and  using  an  infusion  of  xorange-peel  instead  of  tea* 
It  would  be  indeed  fortunate  if  this  obstinate  ailment  could 
be  made  to  yield  to  such  easy  processes.  However,  the 
fact  19  of  some  value  as  far  as  it  shews  the  injurious  effects 
of  common  tea. 

We  have  perused,  not  without  satisfaction^  Sir  John's 
statement  of  the  different  effects  of  animal  and  vegetable 
diet»  contained  in  the  third  chapter ;  and  think  upon  the 
whole,  the  observations  are  the  most  correct  of  any  we 
liave  met  wiilu  But  it  is  not  unmixed  with  error,  wherever 
tb^  author  ventures  beyond  his  depth.  For  instance,  he 
advises  aoimai^  food  to  gout,  to  throw  die  disease  on  the  ex- 
ireoiities.  The  very  opposite  treatment  is  the  right,  where 
Hew  bf  ftdmiUed*    As  Sir  John  has  been  a  reader  of  Dr. 
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Cfaeyne's  works,  he  might  have  suspected  this.  The  doctor 
relieved  his  own  head  by  a  ver;  li^ht  system  of  diet ;  and 
then  he  had  regular  and  gentle  paroxysms  of  gout  in  the 
extremities  every  spring. 

Here  and  there  we  meet  with  strange  errors  in  reasonmg, 
from  which  we  should  have  thought  that  Sir  John's  pbiiosd- 
pby  would  have  secured  him  :      > 

*  Unless  there  w  any  apprehension  of  damp/  X^^y*  our  author^ 
p.  7S7*)  *  a  bed-room  should  rarely  have  a  fire  in  it,  as  it  has 
tendency  to  vitiate  the  air,  often  fills  the  atmosphere  with  dust  or 
ashes,  and  sometimes  may  be  the  means  of  setting  the  room^  and 
iadeed  the  house  itself  in  a  blaze.  If  a  fire  is  kept  in  a  bed-chamber, 
the  danger  arising- from  a  small  room  becomes  still  greater/ and 
flumbers  have  been  stided  when  asleep  by  having  a  fire  in  a. small 
«)lartment.'  ' 

One  circumstance  is  omitted  in  this  account,  which  is 
quite  essential  to  the  truth  of  the  statement ;  namely,  that 
in  such  cases  of  accident/ the  room  was  without  a  chimney; 
otherwise  a  fire. tends  to  get  rid  of  impurities ;  and  in  plapea 
where  many  sleep  in  the  same  room,  as  in  hospitals,  work* 
bouses,  8cc.  asmall  fire  ought  to  be  kept  up  all  night,  in 
brdier  perpetually  to  renovate  the  air,  and  to  get  rid  of  un- 
wholesome effluvia. 

We  will  conclude  our  account  of  this  volume,  by  extracts 
log  a  specimen  of  the  advice  which  is  the  result  of  Sir 
John's  lucubratious.  Oar  readers  may  judge  from  it,  whe* 
iher  we  have  been  gnilty  of  injustice  by  expressing  the  little 
value  we  set  upon  them.  It  shall  be  on  «  subject  in  which 
all  men  are  equally  interested-r-that  of  eating  and  drinking. 

-  ',  Rules  at  meais^-^It  is  much  disputed,  with  what  sort  of  food, 
^^ether  liquid  or  solid,  meals  ou^ht  to  begin  :  but,  on  the  whole, 
it  appears  most  advantageous  to  begin  with  the  most  liquid,  and, 
tbose  which  are  easiest  i^  digestion^  as  the  lighter  sorts  of  fisb,^c. 
cording  to  the  English  practice.  The  first  having  an  easy  passage 
throu^  the  stomach,  and  goin^  quickly  into  the  milky  veins,  make 
the  >Vay  clear  for  those  of  a  hai:der  and  more  iudigestible  nature, 
which  are  to  continue  longer  on  the  stomach.  Beef,  for  instance, 
eften  remaining  undissolved  for  even  eight  hours. 
'  '  It  is  also  much  disputed,  whether  one  shoifld  adhere  toone  or 
two  dishes,  or  indulge  in  a  raricty.  It  is  generally  imagined,  how- 
ever, that  a  variety  i«  of  >ittle  consequence,  provided  you  do  not 
exceed'  in  quantity,  winch  a  variety  of  artld  s  is  apt  'to  eticou. 
rage.  A  man  will  seldom  eat  too  much  of  one  dish,  at  least  will  not 
he  apt  t6  repeat  the  offence. 

'     ^  The  English  mode  of  sitting  long  after  dinner,  and  drinking  a 
^riety  of  strong  wines,  and  often  to  excess,  cannot  possibly  he 
CRiT.Rfiv.  Vol.  IS,  November,  1807.  :        ugmzXy^^^gL^ 
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;^pprpTe|i  of.  Tbe  introduction  of  tea  har^  greatly  coDtribat«d  to 
diminish  that  practice. 

^  k  is  a  rule,  which  hasbeen  strongly  recommended,  torisefrorii 
table  widi  an  appetite ;  but  this  maxim  cannot  be  generally  adopt- 
ed, as  many  sit  down  to  table  without  one. 

.  ^  Tbe  ancient  Romans  eat  their  tictunls  in  a  reclining  postare) 
jMid  prepared  for  their  meals  by  changing  their  clothes,  and  putting 
on  a  particular  habit.  The  first  must  have  been  eorteemely  incoB« 
Tenient.  In  figard  to  the  second,  we  often  dress  for  dinner,  but 
not  with  Tie^s  stnilar  to  the  Homans,  who  did  kfor  the  object  of 
pmng  more  at  their  ease,  and  less  incumbered  with  clothes  while 
!^hey  were  eating.  The  more  recent  fashion,  however^  k  infinitely 
Abetter  than  the  preceding  one,  when  the  usual  dress  for  dinner  waa 
as  tight  as  possibly  accompanied  with  tbe  formalities  of  bag«wtg»« 
a  words,  &c* 

<  The  Scotch  plan  of  taking  much  mild  broth  or  soop,  and  b^n» 
ning  dinner  with  it,  is  very  useful  in  restraining  an  inordinate  «p» 
petite  for  solid  animal  food,  which  when  indulged,  or  farther  ex- 
cited by  provocatlTes,  and  followed  up  by  the  use  of  strong  Uqnors, 
muQt  ultimately  tend  to  produce  indigestion,  and  abbreyiate  life. 

*  RuUf  aft$r  meaU.-^A  Tariety  of  contradictory  rules  have  been 
'given,  regarding  the  conduct  to  be  pursued  subsequent  to  the  difier. 
ent  meails.  The  interval  betwixt  breakfast  and  dinner  is  the  pror 
tyer  period  for  exercise,  and  the  enjoyment  of  it,  in  a  moderate  de« 
gree,  will  strengthen  and  invigorate  alf  the  powers  of  life.  It  par* 
ticularly  jiromotes  theappetite,4nd  increases  the  circulation.  Af- 
ter so  solid  a  meal  as  dinner,  however,  all  violent,  labour  or  exercise 
cftight  to  be  avoided,  until  what  is  called  the  fever  of  digestion  u 
over*  WiUi  active  people^  and  those  of  strong  habits,  ^  the  intro* 
miisioQ  of  an  hour  may  besuffident;  but  with  the  weak  and  delicate, 
so  atropg  exertions  ought  to  take  place  for  amuck  Jonger  period* 
'.  ^  in  warm  climates,  it  is  not  unusual  to  sleep  after  eating*  It 
is  so  general  in  those  countries,  that  it  inust  be  found  of  service  4 
butM'ith  us  it  is  certainly  unnecessary,  and  ought  never  to  be  given 
M-^}  to,  unless  where  persons  are  either  in  a  weakly  state  or  in  ad* 
t^nc  d  yiars.  Under  such  circumstances,  a  short  sleep  will  pw« 
init  the  digestion  to  proceed  uninterruptedly,  and  the  nourishment 
to  gue  its  lull  supp])^  to  every  part,  before  it  is  again  dissipated  by 
tlic  al!ti  ,n  of  the  body. 

^  Gt  ntfi  di  n  auli  — The  subject  of  meats  being  of  considerable  im« 
portance  10  h^alih  ana  longevity,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  sketch 
out  a  J  Jan,  more  likely  than  the  present,  to  promote  such  import. 
aVi  ^><  j<'(  ts  ;  and  the  luliowing  hints  for  that.purposearesabmitted 
to  M.v'' i*  aiitr'h  ( o  isideration  : 

^  '1 II'.  hiiUis  at  w/nch  the  different  meals  ought  to  be  taken, musl* 
viii^  ui  Con  11.^  to.  the  si^ason  of  the  year,  and  the  lu)Ojr  of  rising*. 
O..  Ai.  v.iiou-,  Uie  luliowing^  seems  to  me  a  rational  mode  otUiii^ 
tii-  'i»oso  Y ho  ^  feler  health  to  fashion  :  .  • 

111   biii;.iii.r,   rbc  about  seven;  breakfast  about  nine;  take 
a  ii.iii.  iruii,  u  ciusl  of  bread,  or  a  biscuit,  about  oae;  diae  between 
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fanrmad  $?iB,  so  m  t»  iake  soine  exercise  in  the  c«&l  of  ^he  eyentng; 
take  tea  or  ooffee^  as  is  found  most  agreeable  to  the  constitution, , 
between  eight  and  nine;  and,  if  any  supper,  strawberries  or  any 
cooling  fruit.     Go  to  bed  about  eleven. 

^  In  winter,  rise  about  eight ;  breakfast  about  ten  ;  take  a  sligjkt 
repast  about  two  ;  finish  all  the  business  of  the  day^  and  take  a  sub. 
^tantial  dinner  between  six  and  seTen  ; '  take  tea  or  coffee  about 
Bine ;  no  supper.     Go  to  bed  between  eleven  and  twelve^ 

^  In  spring,  the  liours  ought  gradually  to  tend  to  the  summer 
system  ;   and  in  autumn,  to  that  of  winter.' 

Of  the  remaioing  volumes,  our  account,  must  be  very 
»bort«  The  second  is  introduced  by  some  tracts  giving  an 
account  of  the  ancient  writers  who  have  written  on  health 
Brnl  (ongevity.  The  two  first  are  on  the  origin  of  medical 
•koowledge  by  Hillary,  and  the  President  de  Goquet,  The 
doctrines  of  Hippocrates  are  extracted  from  the  ^  Philosophy 
of  Medicine/  From  other  sources  are  derived  the  opinions 
x)f  Polybius,  of  Celsus,  of  Plutarch,  Galen  and  the  minor 
Greek  authors.  We  may  say  without  hesitation^  that  these 
writings  are  more  curious  than  instruclive.  A  general  ac- 
count of  the  old  writers  on  dietetics,  by  Haller  and  Boerhaav^, 
'is  added  ;  and  this  pari  of  the  volume  is  closed  by  Cicero's 
celebrated  treatise  on  Old  Age,  and  Seneca's  book  on  the 
Shortness  of  Life/ 

Thesecond  part  of  the  volume  contains  a  catalogue^lwhicli 
IB  nitended  to  be  complete,  both  of  forei^  and  df  British, 
writers  on  the  subject  of  health  and  diet.  The  listof  foreigh 
publications  is  taken  from  Haller  and  Ploncquett  principally. 
Tile  EngKsh  catalogue  seems  to  have  been  con^piled  in  tEt 
great  measure  b^  the  author  himself.  It  is  sufficiently  co- 
pious ;  but  many  of  the  works  fi,re  absolutely  unconnected 
with  the  subject. 

A  large  appendix  to  this  volume  contains  communications 
to  the  author  on  the  subjects  of  health  and  longevity.'  'The 
greater  part  of  them  are  very  little  interesting.  The  inqui- 
ries however  concerning  the  training  of  persons  to  athletic 
exercises,  and  the  breeding  of  game  cocker,  have  furnished 
some  carious  matter,  but  the  application  of  it  is  not  obvr- 
•oosly  seen.  We  have  ftlso  accounts  of  various  persons  in  the 
Mr4;bpf  an  extraordinary  age;  but  we  cannot  collect  any  thing 
move  from  them  than  that  they  possessed  remarkable  consti- 
tutions. Their  habits  in  general  seem  to  have  been  exactly 
the  same  as.  those  of  others  in  similar  circumstances.  The 
account  of  James  Duke,  a  man. who  died  at  the  age  of  102, 
drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  John  Baist,  minister  of  Tannadice,  is 
by  far  the  most  interesting  paper  in  the  collection.  It.s  pe» 
Tusal  has  in  some  measure  repayed  us  for  the  ennui  we  have 
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sustained  from  the  flippaacy  of  the  Chevalier  Edelerantz^  the 
unmeaning  commentaries  of  Ur.  Kolieson^and  the  common- 
place dullness  of  Dr.  A.  P.  Bucban. 

The  third  and  fourth  volumes  consist  wholly  of  extracts 
from  the  works  of  different  writers  on  health  and  longevity, 
with  some  tracts  which  elucidate  this  inquiry,  or  which  at 
least  Sir  John  Sinclair  supposes  connected  with  it.  The  first 
pf  these  volumes  contains  an  account  of  the  foreign  authors 
who  have  written  on  these  subjects;  the  second^  the  British 
writers.  M'Kenzie's  I^istory  of  Health  is  the  work  which 
the  collector  has  principally  followed  up  to  ^he  time  in 
which  he  wrote.  The  tracts  contained  in  the  first  part  are 
the  following :  I,  Regimen  Sanitatis  Salerni,  with  Holland's 
version  into  English  doggrel  rhymes ;  2,  The  treatises  of 
Cornaro^  to  which  is  prefixed  a  short  notice  of  the  preced- 
ing Marcilius  Ticinus^  and  Platina  Cremonensisj  3,  Ac- 
count of  authors  between  the  time  of  Cornaro  and  Sanctorius ; 
4j  The  Medicina  Statica  of  Sanctorius  ;  5,  Mr.  AbernethyV 
experiments  on  perspiration  ;  b.  Foreign  authors  between 
the  time ,  of  Sanctorius  and  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  7,  The 
art  of  medicine  among  the  Chinese,  extracted  from  du 
Halde ;  8>  Hunt  On  the  power  of  resolution  over  Diseases  ; 
Qs  Hygiene^by  Haller^  translated  fron  theEncyciopedie  Me- 
thodique  ;  and,  10,  A  tract  on  Longevity,  by  Lucian. 

The  English  tracts  here  republished  are,  1 ,  Brown's  transla- 
tion of  Friar  Bacon's  treatise,  intituled^- De  rf^ar^iiiiis.sc- 
nectuHs  malis  ;  2,  Dr.  Kowley*s  translation  of  Lord  BgTcoa's 
History  of  Lifenud  Death,  with  some  other  ex  tracts  from  his 
works;  3,  Sir  Wm.  Temple's  Observations  on  Health  and 
Long  Life  ;  4.  Boyle  On  the  reconcilableness  of  specific  me* 
diciueto  the  corpuscular  philosophy  ;  and  Boyle  On  the  use 
of  simple  medicines;  i.  Mead  on  the  Regimen  of  Life^  taken 
we  believe,  from  the  Monita  and  Prttcepta  Medica;  6^  He« 
berdenon  Diet,  an  extract  from  his  commentaries;  7^  A 
letter  on  the  consumptive  habit,  by  an  anonymous  writer. 
.We  agree  with  Sir  Jotm  Sinclair,  that  this  is  a  valuable  and 
instructive  piece,  and  the  public  is  obliged  to  him  for  rescu- 
ing it  from  oblivion  ;  8,  An  account  ot  the  state  of  the  body 
lind  mindin  old  age, by  Dr.  Rush;  and  9^  A  public  lectufe, 
^containing  cautions  to  young  persons  concerning  healifb.,  by 
Pr.  Waterhouse,  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  in  New 
England, 
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Art.  XIV. — A  Dissertation  on  the  Hebrew  Hoots ,  intefidcd  fo 
point  out  their  extemive  Influence  on  all  known  Languages, 
By  the  late  Rev.  Alex.  Pirie,  of  Newbur^h.  j2wo.  Wil- 
liams.    1807. 

THE  etymology  of  words  is  an  useful  and  interesting 
study>  not  only  to  the  antiquarian  and  the  critic,  but  to  the 
raetaphysiciaQj  who  may»  hence^  observe  some  curious  phe« 
nomen^  in  the  operations  of  niind.'  For,  though  we  inay 
suppose  any  word,  in  its  first  and  original  application,  to  be 
an  arbitrary  sound  ;  yet  it  is  not  so  with  the  subsequent  or 
deriyative  senses ;  Che  first  meaning  always  more  or  less  de*' 
termines  the  rest.  In  the  succession  of  ideas,  or  translation 
of  meanings,  which  are  affixed  to  any  word,  we  diicern 
two  operations  of  the  mind,  which  have,  great  influence  ia 
the  formations  of  words  and  combinations  of  language  ;  as** 
sociation,  and  analogy  ;  both  o^  which^  particularly  tne  la^t» 
are  governed  by  (he  prjnciple  of  resemblance.  In  the  successive 
ideas  or  meanings  which  are  affixed  to  any  word,  the  mind 
is  evidently  guided  by  the  resemblance  which  it  discerns ; 
and  o^e  wofd  is  thus  made  to  serve  a  variety  of  purposes* 
It  is  curious  to  observe  how  one  primary  root  of  meaning 
gradually  shoots  up  and  ramifies  into  a  spreading  tree  of 
ideas.  We  shall  give  an  instance  or  two  from  the  work  of 
Mr.  Pirie,  which  we  shall  select  at  random,  as  the  work 
happens  to  open  before  us  ;  for  most  of  his  etymologies 
evince  a  competent  share  of  iearning  and  ingenuity. 

*  The  Hebrew  3S  or  »*dS  leb  or  lov/  says  Mr.  Pirie,  *  which  signifies 
to  act  heartily,  the  heart,  mind,  &c.  has  given  birth  to  a  vast 
auoiber  of  words.  As  the  heart  is  the  fountain  of  vitality,  hence 
our  Ufe^  to  live^  &c,  with  the  Saxon,  lif^  lifan.  As  it  is  the  seat  of 
the  affections,  hence  /ro/,  Sax.  litve^  Teui.  and  our  love,  with  all  its 
derivatives.  As  to  act  freely,  is  to  act  from  the  heart,  the  Latins 
formed  on  this  root  their  lubeo,  or  libeo,  acting  willingly  ;  liber y  free 
libertas^  liberty:  libtralis,  open-hearted,  liberal:  libitum,  at  plea* 
sure  ;  /f^o,  pouring  out  a  drink-offering,  which  was  a  free-will  offer* 
ing,  and  was  intended  to  represent  the  pouring  out  of  the  heart  to 
God  ill  prayer,  6cc.  liberi,  children,  i.e.  free,  ia  opposition  to  bond- 
servants ;  liber^  a  book,  as  written  first  on  the  bark  of  trees,  called 
liber ^  as  it  freely  separates  from  the  tree  ;  with  a  great  many 
otheri,  from  whence  we  have  formed  our  liberality,  libertine,  libd^ 
library,  &cc.  also  delivery,  to  deliver  ;  with  the  French  tleli^rer,  Je^ 
lirranee,  libertS^  libraire,  livre,  livrer.  Hence  also  the  Greek 
XvCa;,  XiiCft^,  AiC«§tf,  with. many  others.  It  sometimes  signifies  a  loaf  o 
cake  of  bread.  This  sense  is  still  retained  in  the  Saxon  lof,  and  01 
loaf,  ^s  the  heart  is  inclosed  in  the  pericardium^  hence  t&e  Greea 
>.fios,  apy  husk,  ur  cell,  y/hicb  contains  s^ed]^  and  our  Zbftf,  M'ith 
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*  the  Scottish  verb,  fo/tft/— 'SSa  and  ^^,  to  roll,  or  to  be  rounds 
h  the  mother  of.  the  Belgic  ooughl^  vugkiert  ifrom  whence  our 
og^^9  ogler,  q.  d.  rolling  the  eye,  to  take  a  stolen  glance.  The- 
Scuts  giay^  to  glae,  or  glay,  have  the  same  sense.  This  root  often 
denotes  the  gathering  together  or  circumvolution  of  water  ;  and  from 
this  idea  the  Latins  made  this  word  stand  for  any  fluid  thickened 
chiefly  by  cold ;  as  gelu,  ice,  gelasco^  gelaUUs,  geb,  &c.  and  emgdoy 
eoagulo,  coMgulatio ;  from  ,w hence  come  our  congeal,  coagulate,  and 
•U  their  derivatives.  Gelatas,  LaX.  geiie,  Fr.  with  our  ffc%,  grow 
from  the  same  stock ;  and  as  cold  makes  ice,  hence  geHdns^  Lat. 
with  OUT  gelid^  gelidity,  gelidness.  To  cement  things  by  a  viscid 
tenacious  matter,  is  called  gluer.  Ft.  gem,  or  glud,  Brit,  and  to  glue^  . 
Eng.  as  the  substance  itself  is  called  gU:w,  or  ghu ;  ghiten,  glas^ 
gintinamen,  glutimamentumy  Lat.  whence  our  glitiin$us*^ — *  We  fre- 
quently call  falsehood  simulation,  from  her  wearing  a  semblance 
of  truth.  For  the  same  reason,  falsehoods,  artfully  contrived^  with 
a  view  to  deceive,  are  called  guiU  from  Sfj  a  semblance  or  likepess. 
Hence  came  the  Saxon  gilt,  our  guUt,  with  gilb'g  guiUjf>  As  the 
Saxons  pronounce  the  Hebrew  gimel  as  y,  and  oinas  xoo  or  ua^^Xf 
round,  or  circular,  became  ^a-oe/,  Sax.  wiel,  Relg.  and  wheel,  Englibh. 
The  SaJcon  reel  from  whence  the  English  tceeH,  a  whirlpool,  is  cer- 
tainly of  the  same  original.  Prooouncitig  the  2  after  the  northern 
sianner,  upon  S^  to  roll,  revolve,  thcLalins  formed  their  volvo,  revol- 
90,  Arc.  from  whence  retoluiion  Fn  and  Eng.with  our  ctrcumtoluHon^ 
t^rev^he^  Ate.  A  ^urrent  of  air,  from  its  rcvolviogimotiim,  is  called 
m  £ngUsb  gale.' 

We  will  not  affirm  that  there  is  no  mixtore  of  ctiitnerical 
supposition  in  some  of  Mr.  Pirie's  etymologies ;  but  eiymolo^t 

Sists  in  alt  ages  have  been  a  fanciful  race^  and  imagined  kia-v 
red  affiinities  between  word s^  which  are  of  very  different 
Stocks  and  families.  ButMr.  Pirie  is>  oo  the  whole^  far 
from  being  a  fanciful  etymologist ;  he  is  constantly  guided 
by  the  light  of  analogy  ;  and  tliough  &ome  of  his  resem* 
blances  may  be  thought  too  remote^  or  too  minute,  to^war* 
rant  the  inference,  yet  to  the  majority  of  them,  the  learned 
fender  will,  we  think,  cheerfully  ascribe  the  praise  ©f  judg* 
meot,  of  erudition,  and  sagacity.  Many  persons  will  dis- 
pute whether  the  Hebrew  roots  have  been,  the  parental 
.  source  of  so  many  derivatives  in  the  ancient  and  modern 
languages  as  Mr.  Pirie  seems  to  think,  but  the  multitude 
of  analogies  which  he  has  adduced,  constitute  a  mass  of 
proof,  that  will  not  readily  he  overturned.  In  exploring 
the  derivations  of  words,  etymologists  are  very  likely  to  be 
misled  py  a  similarity  of  sound  ;  biit  where  a  similarity  of 
sound  is  associated  with  a  similarity  of  sense,  and  this  not  in 
one,  hut  in  many  instances,  we  maiy  fairly  infer,  that»  of  th« 
two  languages,  in  which  this  occurs,'one  has  furnished  words 
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and  derivatives  to  the  other.  Whether  the  Hehrew* 
be  the  parent  lansuage  or  not^  is  a  question  which  we  leave 
to  be  determined  hy  philologists  ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  it 
is  the  most  ancient  language  of  which  we  have  any  written 
documents  ;  and  of  course  the  most  ancient  to  which  the 
etymologist  can  have  access.  The  written  monuments  of 
the  Arabic  atid  Persic,  are  of  a  much  later  date ;  and  as 
j^opufation  evidently  proceeded  from  the  east,  or  the  central' 
parts  of  Asia,  wi.may  consequentFj^  expect  to  find  the  ori- 
gination of  -many  European  words  in  the  languages  of  the 
east.  And  the  Hebrew,  from  being  that  of  which  we  pos- 
sess the  most  ancient  lemains^  seems  to  deserve  the  prefei^- 
ence  in  our  etymological  disquintioas.  Mn  Pirte  has  af* 
forded  a  very  iaterestiag  specimen  of  the  utility  which  may 
in  this  particular  be  derived  from  Uie  study  of  the  Hebrew. 


Art.  XV.— 3Tl€  Elegies  of  C.  Pedo  Albinovanus,  a  tatin 
Poet  of  the  Jugustmn  Age;  with  an^Eag&h  Version. 
Longman.  ^ 

..ALLthat  we  know  of  this  poejt  ie^  that  we  know  nothing 
further  than  that  he  lived  and  wrote  in  the  Augubtan  a^; 
and  seems  to  have  been  intimate  with  Ovid,  who  calls  him 
Sidereus\  that  he  was  coupled  by  Quintilian  to  Rabirius,  of 
whom  Ovid  says,'  magnique  Rabirius  oris;*^  that  Martial  styles  • 
him  '  dpctus  ;'  that  Jer.  Vossiusand  Hein&iui  vie  witfa.e|i^|t 
pther'in  talking  nonsense  in  praise  of  the  first  elegy;  and  thai 
Jean  le  Clerc  published  two  extant  elegies  in  1703, 8vo.  and 
republished  them  in  i7li>,\^mo4  under  the  name  of  Theodore 
Goralle,  with  a  long  and  no  very  sprightly  commeotary. 
,  The  translator  differs  in  principle  from  Mr.  Fit%  Thomas^ 
as  ttie  foUd^ving  extract  will  evince  : 

^  In  order  that  the  character  of  tke  writer,  and  the  turn  ^t  hh 

compositions,  may  be  judged  of,  so  far  as  they  remain,  by  the 
English  reader,  1  have  leiid^avou'red  to  exhibit  hira  in  an  £ngliah 
dress;  but  Iby  no  means  desire  it  so  be  considered  as  designed  for 
a  dote  translation.  It  is  probably  near  enough  to  the  original  to 
give  the  general  meaning  $  and  this  alone  is  aimed  at.' 

The  occasion  of  the  first  elegy  is  the  death  of  Drusus,  oi\^ 
of  the  sons  of  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augnstur,  at  a  time  when 
consular  and  triumphal  honours  were  decreed  him. 

The  whole  bent  of  this  elegy  is  so  like  every  other  eleey 
jihatever  was  written  to  the  memory  of  a  great  Roman,  the 
flattery  so  servile,  the  compliments  so  ready  at  hand  for  any 
who  would  give  or  accept  them,  the  condolence  so  hackney^ 
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edj  aad  it)  inany  passages,  the  verses  so  anpromising,  that  wt 
are  not  surprized  at  6.nding  no  amuseoxent.  Upon  the  whole 
the  translator  has  been  true  to  his  professions  of  giving  the 
sense  of  his  author.  To  select  one  passage  in  preference  to 
another^  would  imply,  that  the  even  and  insipid  tenor 
of  ideas  were  broken  by  an  occasional  spice  of  feeling  and^ 
interest.  This,  however,  is  far  from  the  case;  and  the  few 
couplets  subjoined  are  ^neither  better  nor  worse  tbaa  the 
tenor  of  the  whole  elegy  : 

^  To  die  is  human  ;  'tis  our  namre's  debt ; 

And  Charon's  boat  has  never  rested  yet. 
-  Heroes  and>  cowards  fall  ;  the  common  gravr 

We  all  must  come  to ;  noble,  peasant,  slave. 

»Nor  men  alone,  but  faeav'n  and  earth  musi  fall, 

And  one  fix'd  period  will  conclude  us  alt.' 

Many  of  the  Latin  couplets  are  doubtless  very  little  im* 
proved  in  the  English. 

'  I  uonCf  et  rebus  tanti  impendente  ruinft, 
In  te  solam  oculos  et  tua  damna  refer.' 

Which,  after  having  been  pat  into  the  translator's  turnuig* 
lath,  cornea  out  thus : 

Hence  (hen,  0  Livia,  thine  osm  sufferings  scau ; 
And  yield  to  abject  sorrow,—  ifi^u  can. 

Ybe  following  couplet  would  entitle  the  translator  to  a  ssfal 
bk  the  free  and  easy  club : 

Tke  truth  isy  —there  is  a  things  we  Season  call : 
'And  time  in  many  things  is  all  in  all* 

Nothing  less  than  a  diligent  perusal  of  Cowner  could  have 
given  the  author  such  an  ascendancy  in  the  doggrel.  In  the  , 
original/ many  graces  of  the  same  kind  are  to  be  iound  : 

^  Ut  sua  non  essent  invidiosa  bjsniy 
Ag^in  : 

*•  £t  studet  officio  sedula  colla  dari.* 
Afid  as  an  instance  of  elegiac  harmony : 

s    *  Multi  in  te  amissi ;  nee  cui  tot  turba  l^onorum>  kc.*^ 
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A»T.  XV h'^Lcciuns  oh  Scriptvn  Facts.    By  the  Rrv.  ff\U 
Ham  Btngt  Collyer.    Svo.  Iti.     Hatchaid.     Id07« 

Mr.COLLYER  informsiis  that  his  ohject  in  thejEte  lecttires 
was  to  confirm  some  of  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Bible^   by 
the  testimony  of  contemporary    historians^  or  where   the 
remoteness  of  the  events  precluded   the  possibility  of  ob*' 
tatniog  such  testimony,  to  adduce  such  passages  in  heathen 
Writers  of  a  late)r  period  as  might  have  any  relation  to   the 
vmbject  which  be  undertook  toSiscuss.     His  lectures  amoiint  ' 
to  tourteenjr  and  the  topics  which  they  embrace  are   tbe 
following :  the  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation;  the  creation  ; 
tbe  deluge;  the  destruction  of  Babel ^    the  .destrgction  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah;  the  history  of.  Joseph ;  scriptural 
representation  of  the  nature  and  destination   of  man;   the 
slavery  and  ddiveranoe  of  Israel  in  Egypt;  the  journey  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  their  establishinent  in  Canaan,  and 
the  circamstances  attending  these  events  ;  the  government 
<»f  UieJews;  the  captivities  of  Israel  and  Judah  ;   the  life, 
ieath,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  proved 
as  matters  of  fact;  the  character  of  the  writers  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament;  the  unsearchable  God.     After  having 
read  the  subjects  of  the  present  lectures  and  the  professed 
intention  of  the  author  in   composing  them,  we  sat  down 
to  the  perusal,  expecting  to   find   them   characterised  by 
depth  of  research  and  solidity  of  argument,  rather  than  the 
affectation  of  pathos  and  the  foppery  of  eloquence.     But 
the  author,  instead  of  addressing  what  he.  says  to  the  calm 
decision  of  the  understanding,  seems  continually  aoxious  to 
make  a  gorgeous  display  of  his  own  oratorical  powers,  and 
to  awaken  the  imagination  rather  than  to  impress  the  judg^ 
Hient.     His  diction  is  of  the  fiorid  kind,  and   in  no  small 
number  of  instances  disgraced  by  affectation  and  .bad  taste. 
We  will   furnish  a  specimen  from   tlie  commencement  of 
the  fourth  lecture  ;  - 

*  We  left  Noah,'  says  the  preacher,  '  floating  with  his  family  upon 
the  bosofD  of  an  overwhelming  deluge,  which  had  exhausted  the  foun- 
tains of  the  deep,  to  wash  away  the  stains  of  guilt  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  We  are  now  to  accompany  this  favoured  family,  frimi 
tile  ark  th^t  preserved  them,  to  the  wasted  deserted  plains  once  mor« 
visible.  What  an  interesting  picture  does  the  sacred  historian  present 
to  the  eye  of  the  imagination  !  Behold  an  ahar  erected — a  family 
Sttrroundtng  it — the  rainbow  extending  its  sublime  arch  acros!»  th^ 
fecc  of  heaven — and  the  Eternal  himself  appealing  to  it,  as  the  svhJ 
of  a  gracious  covenant,  and  a  pledge  of  security  to  the  h'nmun  race  \ 
Qn  tiie  one  hand,  may  be  seen  the  ark^  on  tlus  elevation  of  tuouj^i 
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Ararath  ;  on  the  otherf  strewed  thick  and  sad*  the  nyiurnfttl  rcraainf 
of  those  who  hacT  perished  hy  the' waters.  AM  is  wlent— wftle-tlfr 
patriarch  adores  his  oiPDipotent  Preserver;  and  pceseacs  his  sacrifice 
^itfa  the  mingled  emotions  of  pity,  of  gratitude,  and  of  faith. 

<  Of  pity.  CoQld  he  view  the  scene  of  desolation  around  him, 
without  su0ering  one  tear  ofcom  passion  to  fall?  Impossible!  And  weH 
might  a  patriarch's  bosom  entertain  the  divine  and  generous  princi*-. 
ple^  when  she  takes  up  her  residence  a  welcome  guest  in  heaven  t 
She  shrows  her  softest  tints  over  those  blissful  regions,  without  im- 
pairing either  their  beauty  or  their  tranquillity ;  and  sheds  her  sweet- 
est balm  upon  their  inhabitants  without  destroying  either  their 
happiness  or  their  repose.  Her  lily  is  interwoven  with  the  roses  which 
form  celestial  garlands;  and  her  drops  of  compassio^  mingle  with 
-the  tears  oC  exquisite  delight,  which  glitter  in  immortal  eyes. 

*  Of  gratitude.  As  the  patriarch  had  seen,  with  sorrow,  the  des- 
truction of  the  world,  he  i^as  preserved,  in  mercy,  to  behold  the 
renovation  of  it.  His  consecrated  ark  had  floated  safely,  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  waters ;  and  now,  dkit  they  were  abated,  hd 
descended  from  it»  upon  the  face  of  nature*  smiling  aa  a  ht ide  newly 
adorned.  He  received  from  Him^  who  is  the  soverei^  disposef  of 
all  events,  a  promise,  that  the  serene  sky  shotild  k>vi^  no  nHMie  to 
destroy ;  and  that  the  hand  that  balanced  the  poles  of  iseavaa,  sbonlA 
roll  the  seasons  round  in  their  order.  *'  I  will  ei^iahLisb  my  cavt«« 
nant  withihem;  neither  shall  all  flesh  be  cut  off  any  more  by  the  yf^H 
ters  of  a  flood.  While  the  earth  remaineth»/seed  time  and  hiinf(|ft^ 
cold  and  heat,  summer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night,  shall  notVease/' 
With  the  distinction  which  had  been  made  between  himself  and  his 
&mily,  and  the  whole  human  race,  in  a  moment  of  punishment  so. 
signal,  fresh  in  his  memory  ;  and  with 'these  words  of  mercy  sound- 
ing in  his  ears,  surely  he  could  not  but  kneel  before  his  altar 
with  gratitude.  It  is-gratitude  which  tunes  the  harps  of  heaven^ 
and  touches  them  with  the  finger  of  harmony.  Atid  when  gratitude 
Was  extinguished  in  tbe  bosoms  of  '  a  third  part*  of  the  sons  of 
God,  the  order  of  heaven  was  deranged,  the  harmony  of  heaven 
was  suspended,  tbe  symphonies  of  heaven  were  silenced ,  war  fit«l 
r<*aied  his  hideous  form,  hell  first  received  existence,  and  ai^geh 
became  der^lms.  Kor  can  this  sacred  principle  be  anathila* 
ted  in  any  bosbm,  excepting  those  over  which  Satan  holds  'tfivt 
divided  empire.  It  <;ottid  not,  iherefore,  be  excluded  from  the 
heart  of  Noah. 

^  Of  faith.  There  extended  the  seal  of  the  covenant  over  tbli^ 
retiring  $:loud.  He  believed,  and  it  was  counted  to  him  fov 
righteousness.  Fie  saw  the  fidelity  of  God,  sparkling  in  the  briU 
liant  colours  formed  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  falling  upon  the  de*^ 
scending  shower.  And  did  he  look  forwuids  to  him,  who  .should 
finally  remove  the  curse,  plant  ^*  a  rainbow  round  about  tbe  throne,'* 
iind  make  all  things  new?  Surely  he,  from  whom  anew  world  was 
to  spring,  was  not  suffered, to  remain  ignorant  of  the  redeemer  of 
fallen  man  1  He  remembered  the  promise  that  the  *^  seed  c^f  tho 
Wi^man  should  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent  i''  and  his  ss^fiftc^ 
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ascended  triit  accepUac^y  Ucause  k«  beheld  in  tliv  type,  witii 
tbe.eyeof  faitht  Jesus  the  great  aotetjpe/ 

The  fifth  lecture  coDcIudes  with  the  follqwing : 

*  6  christian,  death  is  advancing  to  conduct  thee  home,  to  ter* 
mrnate  thine  afflictions,  and  to  hide  thee  fur  ever  fr^m  the  storms  of 
life!  Even  now,  ihe  moment  arrives  !  Hark  !  the  tritmpling  of  the 
horses  at  the  door,  and'  the  chariot  of  fire  waits  to  bear  t^e  to  heaven/ 

All  this  is  cerlaiolj  very  preUy,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
bat  that  it  was  delivered  with  great  self-satisfaction  by 
Mr.  CoUyer  himself^  and  heard  with  great  complacency  by 
his  audience.  But  we  are  plain  men.  who  do  not  readijy 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  juggled  out  of  our  wits  by  those 
bursts  of  rhetoric,  which  are  full  of  sound;  but  b^  which 
neither  the  heart  is  improved,  nor"  the  mind  informed. 
Many  congregalious,.  particularly  among  the  sa^ntMy  are 
we  know,  like  certain  animals,  to  which  they  bear  no  small 
resemblance,  easily  led  by  the  ears  ;  and  those  persons  who 
are  usually  iQimed  papular  preachers,  seem  to  be  well  aware 
of  this  facility.  Hence  their  discourses  are  little  mor€ 
than  a  superfluity  of  sound>vvith  a  dearth  of  sense.  As 
loftff  as  what  they  say  will  act  upon  the  gristle,  fibre,  and 
medulla  of  the  ear,  they  feel  very  Hltle  anxiety  about  any 
impressions  u^on  the  intellect.  The  sentences  of  Mr.  Col- 
lyer  are  very  full  of  foliage,  but  they  contain  but  very  little 
fruit.  Some  little  however  they  do  contain,  which  leads  us 
to  hope  that,  by  judicious  pruning  and  assiduous  culture,  the 
faculty  which  produced  this  little  may  be  able  to  produce 
more.  Some  of  the  notes  exhibit  a  moderate  share  of  eru- 
dition, which,  if  he  will  relinquish^that  conceited  parade 
pf  mfbiaget  by  which  his  present  composition  is  distin- 
guished, and  aim  at  clear  and  definite  ideas,  instead  of  be- 
wildering himself  and  his  readers  with  an  empty  pompor 
sity  of  sound,  he  may  render  essential  service  M  the  best 
interests  of  revealed  truth,  and  write  what  is  both  creditable 
to  himself,  aud  instructive  to  mankind.. 

Art.  XVU. — J  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Spencer 
Perceval^  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  S^c,  S^c,  SiC  on  the' 
Expediency  and  Propriety  of  regulating ,  by  Parliamentary 
Authority,  the  Ptactice  of  Fariolons  Inoculation,  with  a 
View  to  the  E^c termination  of  the  Smdlt-Poi  8ro.  /?p.  Sf). 
Hutchard.     1807.  • 

Wli  doubt  not  that  from  this  period  the  vaccine  contest, 
if  it  be  cooiiuucd  at  all,  will  assume  a  new  xrbaci^er.    The 
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college  of  physicians  having  pronounced  so  cJccidedly  on 
the  valae  ot  the  practice,  the  enlightened  part  of  the  pablic 
will  not  bedisposied  to  pay  much  regard  to  the  clamours  of 
ignorance  or  the  snarls  of  mortified  pertinacity.  But  the 
cbaracterof  the  opponents  of  this  practice  forbjds  us  to  ex- 
pect that  they  will  be  reduced  to  silence.  A  new  question 
naturally  arises  out  of  the  decision  which  has  been  ma^e  by 
the  most  competent  tribunal  which  exists  in  these  kingdoms. 
It  is,  whether  the  legislature  should  interfere  with  the  prac- 
tice of  variolous  inoculation,  or  whether  the  progress  of 
vaccination  should  be  left  to  the  activity  of  individual  bene- 
volence, and  the  natural  progress  of  information  and  good 
sense,  unaided  by  the  authority  of  the  laws? 

We  are  prepared  to  expect  that  the  little  hoisy  and  mis- 
chievous cabal,  which  succeeded  in  misleading  for  a  time  a 
large  portion  of  ihe  population  of  this  metropolis,  will  do 
their  utmost  to  thwart  every  attempt  to  introduce  legislative 
interference.  They,  who  have  excited^  sort  of  insurrection 
in  favour  of  the  most  loathsome  and  hideous  of  human  dis« 
eases,  will  be  shocked  at  the  cruelly  of  preventing  parents 
from  exposing  their  offspring  to  the  chanceof  death,  blind* 
ness,  and  deformity;  and  the  inhumanity  of  rescuing  the 
unwary  passenger  from  meeting  destruction  in  every  alley 
through  whrch  he  may  be  obliged  to  pass.  They  will  become 
zealous  advocates  for  the  uncontrolled  exercise  of  private 
judgment,  and  their  patriotic  feelings  will  be  outraged  at  the 
tyranny  of  all  interference  of  authority  in  the  domestic 
concerns  of  private  families.  We  cannot  sympathise  with 
their  tender  feelings,  nor  participate  in  their  patriotic  ardor. 
We  venerate  the  ancient  maxim,  salus  populi  suprema  hx 
tsto.  The  power  of  parents  over  their  children  cannot  ex* 
tend  beyond  its  end  and  object,  which  is  the  welfare  of  the 
child.  No  parent  has  the  right  to  inflict  the  smallest  evil, 
be  it  physical  or  moral,  but  to  secure  him  from  some 
evil  still  greater ;  and  of  two  evils  to  choose  for  another  the 
least,  is  an  obligation  of  duty  as  much  as  of  prudence.  The. 
legislature  is  to  society^  what  the  parent  is  to  his  family ; 
bound  by  the  Aoral  frame  of  his  constitution  and  the  essen- 
tial relations  which  unite  him  to  every  member  of  it,  to  pro* 
vide  for  fclie  wants,  sustain  the  weaknesses,  and  direct  the 
judgments,  of  the  whole  aod  of  every  part,  and  if  need  be, -to 
prevent  by  coercion  anyone  member  injuring  any  other,  or 
from  being  a  cause  of  detriment  to  the  whole.  This  isna- 
•  tural  equity  and  justice,  tO'which  every  man  ^subscribes  in 
the  ordinary  transactions  of  life^  in  affairs  even  of  little  mo* 
ment  :  it  cannot  then  be  contrary  to  equity ,^in  those  of  the 
highest,  which  conceifD  eHn  life  itself,    and  that  not  the  li^ 
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of  an  individual,  but  successively  that  of  aii  the  individuals 
of  which  society  is  <;ampo6ed«     If  to  commit  a  nuisance  bd"' 
an  offence  against  law,   bow  much  greater  should  it  be  io 
introduce  a  pestilence  ? 

\ye  therefore  feel  obliged  to  the  author  of  this  well-writ- 
ten address  for  his  proposal  to  submit  the  practice  of  vario- 
lous inoculation  to  some  restrictions  by  the  authority  of  par- 
liament.    He  has  confirmed  his  own  argument  by  adducing 
the  example  of  our  ancestors  in  times  which  we  are  ready  to 
stigmatise  as  barbarous,  but  which,  if  we  consider  the   po- 
licy which  dictated  some  of  their  laws,  we  ought  rather  to 
applaud  as  wise  and  humane.     After  the  Norman  conquest^ 
the  leprosy,  previously  unknown  in  Englaud,  was  introduced 
from  the  continent,  and  extended  its  ravages  far  and  wide 
throughout  the  island.    The  law  was  not  supine  in  its  endea- 
vours to  check  the  progress  of  this  domestic  foe.     Our  an-, 
cient  law  books  contain  the  form  of  a  writ,  de  l^proho  amo* 
vcndo ;  we  have  the  evidence  of  it  in  the  register  of  writs, 
a  work  at  least  as  ancient  as  the  statute   of  Westminster 
the  second,  13  Edward  L  c.  24,  A.D.  1'235  ;  and  sl  record 
may  be  found  of  the  year  ]4ti8^  dth  of  £dward  IV.  printed 
in  the  1 1th  of  Rymer's  Foedera,  p.  655,  which  shews  that 
lip  to  that  time  this  writ  was  actually  issued  and  acted  upon. 
The  statute  of  James  I.  c.  31  >  provides  for  the  maintenance 
of  those  infected  by  the  plague,  and  ordains  due  regulations 
for  the  separation  of  the  infected  from  the  sound.     Persons 
infringing  these  regulations  were  adjudged  to  different   pu. 
nishments  according  as   the  condition  of  their  disease  was 
deemed  more  or  less  hazardous   to  those  who  approached 
them.     If  they  were  free  from  infectious  sores,  the  offender 
was  punished  as  a  vagabond,  according  to  the  penalties  of  th^ 
statute  of  the  39th  of  Elizabeth,  for  the  punishment  of  rogues 
and  vagabonds :  but  if  an  infected  person,  commanded  to  keep 
house,  should  contrary  to  such  commandment,   wiUuHy  and 
contemptuously  go  abroad,  and  converse  in  company,  having 
any  infectious  sore  upoo^  him  uncured,  such,  person  was  ad- 
judged  as  a  felon,  and  to  suffer  the  pain^of  death  as  a 
felon..    . 

Such  was  the  policy  of  our  .forefathers.  In  later  times 
eight  several  acts  of  parliament  have  been  passed  toreguiale 
the  practice  of  quarantine.  '  That  of  the  S8th  ot  his  present 
majesty  first  extended  these  regulations  to  all  contagious 
diseases  and  distempers^  as  well  the  plague  ;  and  the  43th  of' 
bis  majesty^  c.  10^  which  forms  the  present  code  of  our  law 
relative  to  quarantine^  confirms  these  regulations.  Out 
author  adds. 
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,  ^  On  the  details  of  wise  precaation  aad  salutary  rigour  profid 
by  this  act)  I  do  not  enlarge  :  have  thi^y  ever  excked,  complaint  or 
remonstrance  ?  But  will  it  be  either  wise  or  conaisteut,  while  w« 
thus  guard  our  country  from  exterior  infection^  voluntarily  to  che- 
lish  an  infection  equally  malignant  within  its  own  bosom  ? 

It  would,  1  apprehend 9  be  no  rigorous  or  arbitrary  decree  of  the 
legislature,  that  should  whofly  prohibit   variolous  inoculation  ;  but 
longer  to  forbear  to  regulate  and  limit  that  practice,  would  be  a^ 
vicious  acquiescence  in  individual    caprice   to  the   public    detri- 
hient.' 

Tliese  examples  will  be  satisfactory  to  those  who  think 
that  deductions  of  equity  and  reStson  require  to  be  fortified  by 
precedent.  But  this  author  has  omitted  a  consideration,  which 
has  always  struck  us  as  the  most  forcible  argument  in  favour 
of  some  coercive  regulations,  as  it  shews  that  ail  other  at- 
tempts to  exterminate  the  smalUpox  must  prove  nugatory. 
A  very  large  portion  of  the  community  resist  or  neglect 
inocolation  of  any  kind  ;  a  few  from  scruples  of  conscience ; 
many  more  from  the  heedlessness  of  poverty,  ever  occupied 
in  provitHog  the  food  of  the  passing  day;  many  from  the 
still  more  criminal  desire  of  being  relieved  from  the  burden  of 
their  families.  Among  such  the  ravages  of  the  small  pox 
must  ever  continue,  unless  the  state  will  undertake  the  pa- 
rental office  of  defending  those  who  are  neglected  or  aban- 
doned by  their  natural  protiectors. 

We  cauDot  conclude  without  warmly  recommending  this 
publication  to  general  attention  and  favour. 


Art.  XVIII! — /I  concise  Gazetteer  of  the  mo^t  remarkable 
Places  in  ike  World;  with  brief  Notices  mf  the  principeU 
historical  Events,  and  most  celtbrated  Persons  connected 
uith  tlwm;  to  which  are  annexed,  lit/trences  to  the  Banks 
^,  of  Hiatoryy  Voifages^  Travels,  i^c.  intended  to  promote  thg 
Improvement  of  lonthin  Geography,  Historic,  and. Bio* 
grapliy.  By  Ihomas  Bourne,  Teaeher  of  Writing  and 
Geography,  Hackney:  8ro.  Ss.  bqards,  or  i)s.  bound^^ 
Maw  man.     ISO?. 

THERE  are  ftw  places  which  are  not  connected  with 
some  inter^esting  circumstances  ;■  they  have  either  beeo  the 
^<  ene  of  some  remarkable  occurrence,  or  the  birth  place  of 
»(>u}e  person  who  has  been  celebrated  in  literature,  io  arts, 
or  arms;  or  they  are  at^pre$e:Qt  dibt^nguished  hy  some  par- 
ticular species  of  produce  or  manuhiclure.  \Vhen  these 
associated  ideas  are  combined  with  any  paiticular  town,  viU 
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Jlige>  or  dittricl^  ihey  tmd  to  bmisI  the  iMmor^  of  the  gco- 
^fi|4iical  9tiideBl»  and  to  render  the  idoal  knowledge  wbidi 
ia  thus  acqiHKed^  Ie86  fugitive  mkI  evanesoent.  OooMdered 
48  11(18  View^  Mr.  Bourae's  Gasetteer  is  an  ingenioas,  a«[ias« 
iio^^  and  tdky'ing  perforinancp.  We  will  extract  one  or  two^ 
<^f  bit  articles  as  a  specioien  of  hn  plan. 

'  HftRSFORHs  the  capital  of  Herefordshire.  Its  chief  manufac* 
4ure  i«  gluves.  Owen  Tudor,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mortimer's 
cross,  1461,  was  buried  in  this  city.  At  Hereford,  the  younger 
Spencer,  the  unfortunate  favourite  of  Edw^ird  il.  was  exccutetl  ia 
1326.  iVl  any  persons  of  eminence  have  been  born  in  this  city; 
among  the  most  distinguished  are.  Miles  Smith,  son  of  a  maker  of' 
arrows,  who  became,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  arid  who  was  engnged 
hy  James  I.  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible  ;  John~^i(viigs  and! 
Hichard  6erthi**ge,  two  eminent  penmen  ;  and  David  Garrick  an 
actor  of  inimitable  powers.     Beaut,  of  England,  VI.  .499*' 

*Ma6I>SBUROB,A  city  of  Germany;  it  has  a  handsome  pa1ac€,a'fine 
arsenal,  and  a  magnificent  cathedral,  which  contains  themaosoieunt 
ofOtbothe  great.  Here  are  manufactures  of  cotton  and  linen 
l^oods  ;  stockings,  gloves,  and  tobacco  ;  but  the  pi'incipal  are  those 
4>f  woollen  and  silk.  It  is  happily  situated  for  trade,,  having  an  easy 
communication  with  Hamburgh  by  the  Elbe,  and  lying  in  the  road 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Germany.  It  is  also  the  strongest 
(fortress)  belonging  to  his  Prussian  majesty,  where  his  principal 
jnagazines  and  foundries  are  established.  It  was  taken  by  storm  ia 
l63],  by  the  imperial  genera^  Jolly,  who  burnt  the  town  and  mas« 
sacred  the  inhabitants,  of  whom  only  800  escaped  out  of  40,000  ; 
and  many  young  women  plunged  into  the  Elbe.  Baron  Trenck  was 
confined  in  a  dungeon  in  this  place  by  the  king  of  Prussia  (Frederick 
II.)  for  nine  ye«rs  five  months  and  some  days.  Life  of  Trencic 
translated  by  Holcroft.  Towcrs's  memoirs  of  Frederick  II.  '269. 
The  garrison  of  Magdeburgh,  consisting  of  20,000  men,  surrendered 
to  the  French,  November  I806,who  found  in  it  an  immeiise  treasure.' 

'.  The  most  amusing  and  instructive  way  of  leachiug  geo- 
graphy is  by  associating  it  with  historical  and^  biographical 
iecollectionSt 


Aet.  XlX.-^Jn  Ahtidginent  of  the  Light  of  Nature  jmr^ 
sued,  by  Abraham  Tucker,  Esq.  originally  fubluhed,  in 
seven  Volumes,  under  the  Natne  of  iudward  Hu^arch,  Esq. 

*    ^ro/pp.  o21>.  I6t.  Johnson.     1807. 
THE  second  and  last  edition  of  the* Light  of  Nature/  was 

pubhslwd  ia  1805  in  seven  large  vobmes  8vo.  A  reduction 

therefore  of  a  work  so  volumtiidus  to  about  one  seventh 
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pari  of  the  quantity  id'  a  faithful  and  masterly  abridemeiiiy 
Dirbich  presjsrves  the  whole  condensed  substance  of  the  oii- 
^4nal,  must  in  itself  be  considered,  as  a  desirable  perform:* 
ance.  For  few  persons  have  Jeisure  for  the  perusal  of  the 
original;  and  of  those '<i^ ho. have j  few  have  abilky  to  fol- 
low the  author  through  the  thread  of  his  ergunieni,  which 
is  often  lost  to  be  resumed  again  in  the  long  circuitous  course 
of  a  desultory  composition^  which  was  prosecuted  at  difierent 
intervals  through  the  space  of  about  twenty  years.  In  such  a 
worki  during  the  execution  of  which  tlie  continuity  of  thought 
m«st  have  experienced  such  numerous  interruptions^  variovs 
repetitions  Innst  be  expected  to  occur.  The  mind  will  un  wit- 
tiogty  relapse  into  the  track  of  its  past  asfsoctations^  and  repro* 
duee  as  new  what  it  had  produced  ^efore,  with  only  some  slight 
alteration  in  the  order  and  expression.  Such  repetitions  are 
frequently  found  in  the  large  work  of  Mr.  Tucker,  which 
while  they  facilitate  the  labour  of  abridging,  tend  to  prove  the 
utility  of  an  abridgment.  The  plan  which  the  author  of  the 
abridgmeat  has  followed  is  we  think  judicious^aod  the  mann^ 
in  which  he  has  executed  it  is  entitled  to  considerable  pr'aiae. 
He  has  omittedHl\e  various  repetitions^  the  superfluous  and 
digressive  details,  and  pruned  away  the  redundancies  of  Ian* 
guage  which  are  found  in  Aie  original.  But  he  has  left  en* 
tire  the  singular  remarks,  or  striking  illustrations;  and  in 
short  he  has  preserved  all  the  prominent  parts  and  distin* 
guishing  features  of  the  work.  We  have  in  several  instances 
compared  the  abridgment  with  the  original^  and  have  found 
fiothing  omitted  which  we  could  wish  to  retain,  or  re- 
tained which  we  could  wish  to  omit.  The  writings  of 
Tucker  have  never  been  read  or  studied  so  i^uch  as  they  de- 
serve; perhaps  this  abridgment  will  render  them  more  gene* 
rally  known.  In  solidity  of  sense,  perspicuity  of  reasoning, 
and  above  ail  in  copious  variety  of  illustration,  which  simpli- 
fies what  is  complex  and  familiarises  what  is  abstruse,  he  is. 
equal  to  any  or  to  all  the  metaphysical  writers  of  the  age. 


Art.  XX. — Lepturfs  on  the  Litdrgy ;  dditertd  in  the  Parith 
Church  of  Saint  Antholin,  IVat ling- Street.  By  the  Itev. 
.Henry  Jbraper,  D.  D,  of  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford, 
Sunday  Morning  and  Evening  Preacher  of  that  Parish, 
and  Lecturer  of  St,  George  the  Martyr,  Southwark.  8ro. 
lOs.  6rf.  boards.     Williams. 

THE  Rev,  Henry  Draper,  D.  D»  is  one  of  those  preachers 
who  ascribe  to  themselves  the  exclusive  title  ofevangelioaU 
These  gentlemen  talk  with  great  vehemence  about  certaia 
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docbrines,  which  doctrines  are  mere  matter  of  tlieir  own  in  ven- 
tioxx;  for  we  find  no  such  in  theNewTestament,when  interpreted 
by  the  light  of  rational  criticism,  Christ  never  preached  either 
the  doctrine  of  original  sm  or  of  vit^arious punishment ;  these 
are  the  contrivances  of  men  who  understand  not  his   great 
commandfljent,  to  do  as  we  would  he  done  by,  and   to  love, 
one  another.     This  is  the  substance  of  that  doctrine  which 
Christ  preached ;  alt  besides  is  vanity  and  strife.     Mr.  (we 
beg  his  pardon,  Doctor  DraperJ  telis^us  (p.  466,)  that  by 
the  term  faith,  he  '  understands  that  grace  of  God  whereby 
a  sinner,  convinced  of  his  lost  and  miserable  state,  is  enabled 
to  repose  all  his  hope   of  salvation   upon  the  righteousness 
and  atonement  of  our  I/)rd  Jesus  Christ/     But  when   and 
where  did  Christ  teach  auy   faith  like  this?  or  when  and 
where  did  he  tell  any  sinner  to  rest  hi«  hopes  of  future  ac- 
ceptance with  the  Deity  on  a  basis   so  injurious  to  practical 
morality  ?    If  any  man  is  to  repose  (in  the  language  of  Dr. 
Draper,)  all  his  hope  of  salvation  upon  the  righteousness  of 
another,  the  necessity  of  any  personal  righteousness  is  su- 
perseded, and  the   greatest  .-incitements  to   a  life  of  virtue 
and  holiness  are  removed.     Chris,t  required  his  dij»ciples  to 
believe  onjy  this  simple  troth,  that  he  4yas  the  Messiah  ;  oc 
ihat  the  doctrine  which  he  taught  was  a  divide   communis 
cation.     But  all  this  passes  for  nothing  with  Dr.  Draper^ 
who  requires  a  faith  which  consists  in  a  certain  delusion  of 
feeling,  of  which    the  most  mischievous  consequences  must 
result  from  the  practical  appiicaiion.     With  us,  faith  is  not 
a  maniacal  hallucination,  but  the  result  of  evidence.     It  is 
not  a  supernatural  infusion,  but  a  natural  effect,  proceeding 
from  an  assignable    pause.     But  the   evangelical  preachem 
make  faith  a  sort  of  miraculous  influence,  which  he  who  has; 
cannot  tell  how  it  came  ;  and  he,  who  has  not,  cannot  obtain 
if  he  will,   but  must  wait  fill  the  preaching  of  Dr.  Draper, 
or  other  doctors  as  wise  as  he,   have  caused   such  a  ferment 
in  his  sensations,-  as  wil}   make  him  see  vision^   and   dreant 
dreams, 


Art.  XXI. —  Aphorisms  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney;  with  Remarks 
by  Miss  Porter,     ^vols.l^mo.     lOs,  Gd,     Longman. 

Miss  P0RTE;R,  a  lady  already  known  to  the  world,  ipuch 
to  her  advantage,  by  the  very  piea^ting  novel  jDf  '  Thaddeus 
of  Warsaw,'  has  further  proved  herself  ip  the  present  pub- 
lication, to  be  possessed  of  an  excellent  heart  as  well  as  a 
^arni  imagination.     The  affections  of  the  former  have  been 
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completely  woo  hj  the  heroic  virtues  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
iVhO)  though  raAber  aa  antique  loTer  for  a  nyoiph  of  mo- 
deru  daySf  is>nevertheie66,a  very  honourable  abject  of  plato- 
nic  attachment.  We  are  sorry  to  add^  that  MissP/s  heattj, 
though  strongly,  is  not  exclusively  devoted  to  this  *  gentle, 
shepherd  of  Arcady.'  The  present  king  of  Sweden  claims, 
at  leasts  a  second  place  in  it^  and,  having  the  advantage 
over  his  rival  in  being  still  alive>  has  secured  the*  enviable 
konoursof  a  dedication.  Her  enthusiasm  has  led  her  to 
find  in  this  young  sovereign  a  parallel  to  her  English  knight. 
The  commencement  of  bis  reign  has  certainly  exhibited  a 
picture  of  firmness  not  very  usual  in  the  European  courts 
of  this  day;  and  if>  with  valour  and  generosity,  he  pos^ 
sesses one  half  the  wisdom,  sense,  and  piety,  which  blazed 
forth  in  the  '  true  mirrour  of  chivalry/  he  must,  indeedj» 
well  deserve  the  honour  conferred  upon  him; 

These  little  volumes  are  but  a  prelude  to  greater  per* 
foritiances,  in  which  Miss  PI  designs  to  celebrate  the  memor 
ry  of  her  hero.  She  informs  us  in  the  preface  that,  unles« 
*  intimidated  by  the  charge  of  arrogance  from  yet  further 
tracing  the  literary  steps  of  her  noble  author,'  she  means 
to  prepare  pure  copy  of  his  Poems  and  Arcadia  for  the 
press,  and  to  complete  an  already* projected  Life  of  Sit 
Philip  Sidney. 

Far,  very  far  be  it  from  us  to  bring  against  her  any  such 
charge  as  that  which  she  seems  to  dread.  With  the  ai^sist* 
ance  of  useful  libraries  and  literary  Communications  so 
liberally  offered  her  for  the  purpose,  the  latter  part  of  her 
design,  at  least,  cannot  fail  of  proving  equally  interesting 
and  instructive  in  the  execution.  If  we  are  less  warm  in 
our  anticipation  of  tb^eformtr,  it  proceeds  not  from  any 
depreciation  of  her  talents  (which  we  conceive  fully  com- 
petent to  the  task),  but  from  our  idea  of  the  works  which 
ahe  proposes  to  revise.  As  the  inirrour  in  which  a  most 
noble  and  virtuous  spirit  is  reflected,  the  Arcadia  will  aU 
Ways  be  preserved  in  the  libraries  of  men  of  real  taste  and 
feeling.  It  was  once  very  generally  read  and  admired.  It 
is  still  sometimes  opened,  and,  to  many  persons,  presents  a 
source  of  satisfaction  and  pleasure.  But,  let  it  be  published 
in  what  shape  it  may,  it  will  never  again  be  found  in  com* 
mon  circulation.  It  is  too  strongly  mfected  with  all  the 
conceit  and  affectation  which  degraded  the  genius  of  the 
age ;  and  there  is  no  relief  from  disgust  in  the  charms  of 
fancy,  in  which  it  is  lamentably  deficient.  The  soul  of 
honour,  indeed,  pervades  the  mass,  but  it  creeps  in  a  languid 
stream  through  the  flats  of  uninteresting  conversation,  mo* 
Botonous  soliloquy^  and  wearisome  reflection,  aflfording  rc- 
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ireatimeBt  to  the  traveller  who  dips  occasionally  inf6  it>  Intt 
baffling  the  patience  of  him  who  attempts  to  follow  its 
course throngh  so  very  long  and  desolate  a  tract  of  country. 

Some  of  Sidney's  poetry  is  in  a  lofty  strain  of  sentiment^ 
ondisfigured  by  conceit,  and  therefore  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion. Duly  whatever  is  good  in  it,  is  to  be  found  already  Hi 
tnany  publications,  and  in  every  body's  hand  ;  so  that  he^r* 
ther  from  that  part  of  her  scheme  can  we  augur  any  great 
accession  of  fame,  or  of  more  solid  success,  to  the  editor.    [ 

It  remains  fo  mfention  more  particularly  the  book  before 
lis,  '  the  Aphorisms  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.'  His  works  abound 
with  religbus  and  moral  observations,  out  of  which  Miss  P. 
iias  made  this  selection.  They  were  generally  written  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  without  forethought  or  consideration,  and 
^11  g4ve  evidence  of  the  nobleness  of  mind  which  dictated 
•thejn.  But  whoever  looks  in  them  for  brilliancy  of  wit,  quick* 
ness  of  apprehension,  originality  of  sentiment,  terseness 
of  expression,  or  eloquence  of  language,  will  upon  thie 
fvhole  be  much  disappointed.  They  are  moral  sentences, 
and  nothing  but  moral  sentences,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in 
very  common  clothing.  They  are  certainly  calculaled  to  give 
little  pleasure  except  to  minds  as  enthusiastic  as  Miss  For* 
4er%on  which  the  character  of  the  illustrious  writer  has  ma4e 
^exactly  the  impression  which  her's  has  received  from  it* 
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Art.  22.<^^Sermo»*  on  several  Suf^ects,  %  the  Rev.  H,  B.  Wilsdn^ 
M,  A.  Curate  and  Le^sturer  of  St,  Michael's  Baissishaw,  and  one 
of  the  Masters  of  Merchant  Taylor^ s  School,  Svo,pp.  4^4. 10«.  6dm 
Rivingtons.  1807. 

Mr.WILSON  is  the  author  of  a  ktter  toLordGrenville*,  on  which, 
in  our  review  for  August,  we  were  obliged  to  bestow  a  little  gentle 
-castigation,  which  was  amply  merited  by  the  unparralleled  effrontery 
and'  unchristian  intolerance  of  the  performance,  in  the  present 
volume,  Mr.  Wilson  appears  to  be  hardly  less  overstocked  with  assU. 
-ranee  than  he  is  wanting  in  charity.    The  tumid  self-conceit  of  the 
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man  is  displayed  in  a  variety  of  itistatii^es  ;  and  be  never  ap|>ears  to 
'  be  in  betttfr  humour  in  Hie  pnipit,  than  nhen  he  is  talking  of  himseK. 
.This  is\ery  visible  in  bis  eighth  sermpn,  in  which  Mr.  Wilson  appears 
to  be  the  principal   hero  jn  the  piece.     Bt|t  lest  the  render  should 
J^e  unwilling  to  take  us  tit  our  word,  we  will  produce  a  specimen  €;f 
egotism,  such  as  is  not  every  dny  to  be  found.     •  When  \  first  eu- 
.terpd   pn  the  discharge,  &c. — I  considered  tb^t  1  was  to  watch   for 
jour   suuls,  &c.  ; — I  can  sokmnly  say,  that  1  have  never  lost  sigUt 
of  that  awful  idea.     1   have    not   pi^pent  the  time  allotted  for  a 
discourse   from  the  palpii  in  abstruse,  spec'ilative,  or    fanciful    re- 
flections.    Nor   have  I  consulted    my  own  ease    or  vanity  iii  the 
compositions  which  I  have  produced,  but,   &c.'-—*  My  endeavour 
'has   been    hot    to  gain  the    applause    of    m(?n,    but.' — '   In   m^ 
addresses   to  you,  I  have   used  every   mode  of  remonstrance,   &c.' 
^— *  I  ha^e  constantly  borne  in  mind  th«  immortality  of  your  souls, 
&c,*— *  1   have  proposed  the  precepts  of  the   gospel  as  the  rule  of 
your  duty,  &.c.'-r-*  I  have  laid  before  you  the  conditions,  &c.'— '  I 
have  pot  fa)led  to  reprove  the  vices  which  are  gaining  ground,  -he* 
^  1  have  wished  to  make  you  abound,  &c.' — *.I  have  called  on 
you  to   imitate,  &c.' — '  1  am   not  conscious  of  having  suffered  sin 
upon,&c.' — All  these  instances  of  the  delectable  us^  pf  that  conceited 
litile  pronoun  I,  and   the  possessive  MY,   occur  within  the  space  of 
ore  paragraph  of  no  extraordinary  length  (Ser.  p.  137— £^«)»   from 
vhithweare  led  tp  conclude  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  on  np  bad  terms 
vitfi  himbelf  •   and    we  should  be  sorry  ^o  disturb  the   pleHSi^reable 
feeling,  if  he  were  on  better  terms  with  his  fellow  christians,  whose 
creed  happens  to  differ  from  his  own.     But,  as  we   have  often   ob- 
'  served,  dc^gmatiim  is  usually  accompanied  with   intolerance.    "And^ 
^hat  IS  not  less  usual,  the  intolerance  of  Mr.  W.'i  religious  creed  is 
associated  with  a   corresponding  servility  in    his  political.     Uncon- 
ditional conlormityMs  the  principle  pf  the  on^,  an^   passive  obedi-* 
enceof  the  other.     And  while  he   assails   the  poor  dissenters  with 
the  virulence  of  his  forked  tongue,  he  has  sweet  and  fulsome  flattery 
to  lavish  on  the  spotless  purity  of  the  mitre  and  the  prown.     Indeed 
Mr.  W.  is  one  of   thoue  gentlemen  who,  while  in  his  orthodojf  zeal 
he  would  readily  trample  on  the  nrck  of  presbytepan  or  catholiC| 
w  'uld  not  scruple  to  testify  his   political  complaisance  by  any  act  of 
bi-'rvility,  vvhich  it  mif,ht  suit  hi*  interest  to  execute,    and    his    em- 
ployers to  ijnpobe.     Instead  oL  endeavouring    to  repress    the    hea- 
venly flange  of  freedom    and  oj  charity,    instend  of  attempting  to 
.  abridge  our  present  slock  of  civil  or    religious  liberty,  let  Mr.  W, 
ci>nfiiie  his  preaching  to  those  i^pral  duties   which  are  enjoined  in 
tie  Evangelfsis,  and  which  are  most   rssentially  connected  with   the 
best  inteiesis  of  uumkind.      Those  duties  cosstjtutf.  the 
ONLY   vitAL  CHRISTIANITY  \  Hud  if   the   ministers  of   the  esia- 
blishmcnt  would  lay  more  stress  on  ibeni,  than  on  vain  ceremonials 
end  m3Steri(.ins  creeds,  the  causes  of  dissention  would  be  diminished, 
and  nien  uf   difilrent  cpinlons  would  find  move  pleasure  in  the  sanc' 
tui^ry  of  the  church.     We  cannot  but  remark,  that'Tilr.  Wilson  has 
fixed  tpo  high  a  |)ricp  on  his  sermons  y  half  a  gmnea  is  an  ectprbi* 
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tant  demand  for  a  volume  of  464  pages,  very  loosely  printed,  and  on  . 
paper  oi  a  very  coarbe  and  indiflerenc  manutacXure. 

POLITICS, 

Art.  Q5. — ne  Wants  of  the  People^  and  the  Hhans  of  the  Govern^ 
merit  ;  or,  Ohjtctions  to  the  Interference  of  the  Legislature  in  the 
Affairs  of  the  Poor,  gs  recommended  bti  Mr,  Whitbread  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  Thursday,  Fcbiuary  19,  1807.  By  John 
Bone,  Author  of  an  *  Outline  of  a  Plan  for  reducing  the  f^oor^s 
Rate,  Sfc/  and  of  *  the  Principles  and  Regulations  of  Trariquilhty^ 
an  institution  commenced  as  an  economical  Bank  in  Albion-street, 
near  Blackfriar^s  Bridge,*  8i'o,  3«,  Jordan  and  Max  well. 
1807.^ 

Mh.  bone  contends,  that  all  legislative  interfei-ence  with  respect 
to  the  managefnent  of  the  poor,  is  highly  impolitic  and  absolutely 
perniciou:> ;  and  that  true  wisdom  ccMisiaris  m  letting  them  alone. 
This  position  he  maintains  with  considerable  force  of  argumeiit  ;  and 
we  think  that  his  pamphlet,  which  evinces  no  common  share  of  pe- 
netration and  ability,  deserves  the  serious  altention  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  happiness  of  their  fellow  creatures.  We  do  not  co- 
incide with  him  in  his  entire  reprobation  of  Mr.  Whitbrcad's  system  ;  ' 
but  we.  do  not  think  his  pamphlet  the  less  deserving  of  our  praise, 
because  there  are  some  points  in  which  his  opinions  are  at  variance 
with  our  own. 

Art.  24.— TAc  Political  and  Military  State  of  Europe  ^1807)  ;  an' 
Address  to  the  British  Nation,  exhibiting  the  sole  Means  of  pr'e^ 
serving  the  Independence  and  Libertits  of  the  British  Empire^  and 
of  rescuing  those  of  Europe  from  the  Tyranny  of  the  French  Go- 
vernment.    By  Alexander  Walker)  Esq.  Srw.  5*.    Crosby.    1807. 

Mr.  walker  ascribes  the  mis^eries  of  Europe  to  the  neglect  of 
merit.  To  this  neglect  he  imputes  the  French  revolution  ;  and  in  the 
opposite  policy,  which  has  been  adopted  since  the  revolution,  of 
placing  genius  and  talents  in  their  appropriate  situations,  he  disco- 
vers the  I'ounilation  of  the-extraor<linary  success  which  has  attended 
the  measures  of  France  both  in  the'cabmet  and  in  the  field.  W^hile 
in  France,  since  the  revolution,  none  but  men  of  talents  have  been 
employed  in  the  civil  and  rpilitary  departments  of  the  state  ;  the  old 
governments  of  Europe  have  pursued  the  former  system  of  letting  ef- 
frontery and  ignorance^  when  favoured  by  corruption  and  intrigue, 
till  those  situations  where  only  virtue  and  ability  ought  to  be  found. 
The  consequence  has  been  as  mi^iht  be  expected,  mismanagement 
and  defeat.  France  has  been  every  where  triumphant,  while  her 
enemies  have  been  humbled  in  the  dust.  Even  in  Britain,  where  intel- 
lectual merit  is  more  generally  diffused  than  in  any  other  part  of  tKtf 
world,  we  seldom  see  more  than  a  very  slendg:  poriion  of  it  adva^* 
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ed  to  the  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical i  departments  of  the  state. 
But  few  men  of  dislingurshed  tilents  are  found  in  any  of  these  sitaa* 
tions.  The  truth  is,  that,  in  England,  the  patronage  of  the  govern- 
ment is  more  devoted  to  the  jhcrease  of  undue  influence  than  to  tbii  ^ 
encouraj^ement  either  of  ability  or  worth.  In  the  public  oflficcs,  in  the 
army,  the  navy,  and  particularly  the  church,  wp  see  men  invested 
with  honour  and  enriched  with  emoluraenti  who  are  totally  incompe- 
tent to  fill  the  situations  in  which  they  are  placed,  with  credii  to 
themselves,  or  witlEi  advantage  to  the  community.  In  the  appoint- 
ments of  government,  the  question  is  not,  what  moral  or  intellectual 
excellence  does  the  individual  possess;  but  what  degree  of  parlia-. 
irientaryjnflucnce  can  he,  his  friends  or  relations,  command  ? 

Art.  25. — A  Key  to  the  recent  Conduct  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
8vo.  2s,  6d,     Jordan  and  Maxwell.     1S07* 

'  THE  writer  of  this  pamphlet  attributes  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  late  administration  in  furnishing  Russia  with  supplies^ 
to  cai  ry  on  the  war.  He  says,  that  the  Russian  treasury  was  ex- 
hausleJ,  that  the  emperor  had  neither  money  to  procure  provisions 
nor  warlike  stores  ;  that,  on  this  account,  the  Russian  army,  af(er 
tUe  battle  of  Eylau,  instead  of  fallowing  up  their  successes,  were 
obliged  to  fall  back  on  Koningsberg ;  and  that,  during  the  battle^ 
and  two  days  before,  they  had  been  almost  entirely  without  food* 
But,  if  such  were  the  situation  of  Russia,  does  k  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  extreme  of  folly  to  advance  into  Polish  Prussia  wi^ 
nothing  but  famine  stalking  in  their  van  and  in  their  rear?  Was  it 
supposed  that  the  Russian  soldiers,  who  always  fight  well,  would 
fight  better  when  their  rage  was  sharpened  by  hunger  and  despair  f 
We  are  informed  by  this  author,  that  all  the  privations  which  the 
Bussians  endured,  and  which  were  so  inimical  to  their  success^ 
might  have  been  prevented  by  the  pecuniary  liberality  of  this  coun- 
try. He  tells  us  that  a  grant  of  five  millions,  which  the  emperor 
solicited  under  the  inviting  name  of  a  loan^  would  have  enabled 
him  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  and  to  have  met  the 
enemy  on  equal  terms.  We  are  however  more  dubious  both  of  the 
success  and  of  the  policy  of  this  expedient  than  the  writer  appears 
id  be.  For  the  continent  has  long  and  often  been  inundated  wiih 
English  guineas  to  purchase  hostility  against,  and  triumphs  over, 
France.  Of  hostility  we  have  procured  enough,  but  of  triumphs  we 
l»ave  had  none.  Our  pieces  of  money,  even  though  stamped  with 
the  king's  head,  have  never  been  able  to  repel  the  bullets  of  the 
French.  We  think  therefore  that  lord  Grenville  and  his  able  coad- 
jutors acted  more  wisely  in  keeping  our  money  at  home,  and  ia 
leaving  the  emperor  of  Russia  to  shift  for  himself.  If.  we  are 
accused  of  deserting  Russia  in  Poland,  we  may  accuse  Russia  of 
deserting  us  in  Italy.  For  there  was  a  period  during  the  present 
^var,  when  a  few  thousand  Russian  troops,  would  have  enabled  us 
to  drive  the  French  at  least  out  of  Naples.  .Jhe  battle  of  Maida 
iad  caused  king  Joseph  to  totter  on  his  throne;  and  no  very  large 
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reiQCbrceiQ^nty  ftt  Ihal  auspicious  (lerL&d,  would  soon  liave  compelled' 
1\l&  Froncb  to  abandon  the  Noapolitan  domain.  The  war  wouM 
have  taken  a  new  tarn  ;  and  the  Prussian  power  would  probably 
not  have  been  reduced  tonhe  verge  of  annihilation. 

Art.  ^G.mmSoftlyy  Bra/t>e  Yankees  /  or,  dJk  West  Indies  rendered  in*- 
dependents  of  America^  and  Africa  civiUzed,  By  the  Author  of  *  A 
trm  Piot»re  of  America/     2*.    Jordan  an^  Maxwell.     ISOf. 

OUR  West  Iridia  colonies  are  indebted  to  America  for  various 
articles  of  the  first  necessity,  vyithout  whicb^  in  case  of  a  rupture 
between  Great  Britain  and  that  country,  they  would.be  exposed  to 
the  most  imminent  danger  and  the  most  aggravated  distress.  The 
writer  suggests  th«  possibility  of  remedying  the  evil  by  supplies 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  which  is  now  in  our  possession,  and 
which  we  hope  that,  even  in  case  of  peace,  we  shall  continue  to  pos« 
sess.  He  thinks  also  th^t  the  soil  of  the  Cape  would  be  found  well 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  cotton-plant;  and  that,  vnhile  this 
culture  tended  to  promote  the  civilisation  of  Africa,  it  would  render 
Great  Britain  independent  of  America  for  the  supply  of  an  article, 
which  constitutesy  at  present,  one  of  our  staple  and  most  (lourisbing 
manufactures. 

Art.  27. — A  true  Picture  of  the  United  States  of  America  ;  being  a 
brief  Statement  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Government  and  People  of 
that  Country  towards  Great  Britain,  from  the  Peace  concluded  in 
1783  to  the  present  Time.  By  a  British  Subject,  8ro.  3^. 
Jordan  and  Maxwell.     1807.  ' 

THE  representation  of  the  American  character,  policy  and  coun- 
cils, which  is  here  exhibited,   is  professed  to  be  drawn  from   chief 
Justice  Marshall's  life  of  general  Washington*     Ever  since  the  era  of 
the  French  revolution,  America  has  exhibited  symptoms  of  violent 
internal    agitation.     During   the   life  of  Washington,   the  public 
tranquillity  was  preserved  by  his  firmness  and  moderation,     lie  was 
aware  of  the  mischievous  intrigues  of  th^  Frepch,  and  of,  the  dan- 
gerous designs  of  the  party  which   was  in    the  interest  of  France. 
His  object  was  to  maintain  the  constitution  of  America  as.  it  was,. 
and   not  to  risk  its  benefits  by  another  .  revolutionary   storm.     In 
this  he  succeeded,  nor  were  his  exertions  entirely  vain.to  give  a  more 
sober  and  pacific  turn  to  the  public  mind.     ^^U  ^^ter  his  death,  the 
xnore  violent  party  gained  the  ascendant,  and  i,  disposition  highly 
iiiirtiical  to  Great  Britaiu,   and    proportionally   favourable  to  the 
views  of  France,  has  been  manifested  among  the  people,  and  even  iji 
the  councils  of  America.     Every  pretent  of  complaint  against  this 
country,  however  frivolous,  has  k)een  urged  with  the  utmost  viru- 
lence of  language  and  of  sentiment ;  and    if  an  unparelleled  spirit 
of  cOBciliation  bad  not  been  manifested  by  Gresit  Britain,  the  two 
c.Quntries  would  long  ago  have  been  involved  in  war.     Lord  Gren^ 
ville  during  his  administration  omitted  no  exertions   to  cement  a 
lasting  amity  between  Great  Britain  and  America.     Of  the  moral 
character  of  the  Americans;  as  far  as  it  can  be  appreciated  by  that 
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of  theindiviJuals  who  hftve'come  within  our  cognizance,  we  cannot 
speak  very  favourably ;  low  cunning,  and  a  rapaoious  selfishness 
which  extinguishes  all  the  more  generous  uffections,  are  prominent 
features  in  the  portrait.  Ir  haH  been  said  that  a  considerable  party 
in  America  are  anxious  for  war  with  Great  Brrtain,  that  they  miy 
havea  plea  for  cancelling  the  large  debts  which  th^y  owe  to  th© 
merchants  of  this  country.  Where  money  is  to  be  obtained  by  any 
hica&ure,  we  believe  that  the  considerations  of  justice  or  humanity 
will  have  little  weight  in  the  inflamed  bosoms  of  American  pojit.ciaus. 

Art.  28. — The  Lie  direct/!!  A  Refutation  of  the  Charges  in 
the  Proclamation  of  Freddent  Jefftrson,  By  Jasper  IVilson,  Jan. 
Esq,     1*.  6(/.  '   8ro.  Jordan  a/ic/ Maxwell.     1807. 

THIS  writer  has  ntade  some  very  strong  and  pointed  observations 
on  the  proclamation  of  the  American  president. 

Art.  29* — Vehti  in  Speculum  ;  or  a  Scene  in  the  High  Court  of 
Admiralty :  displaying  the  Frauds  of  Neutral  Flags,  as  exemplified 
in  the  Case  of  the  SHenus  :  xviih  RemUrks  on  the  Prosecution  for 
Libel^  instituted  against  the  Author  by  Admiral  Montagu ;  the 
Application  of  his  Majesty^ s  Licences  ;  forged  American  Cer^ 
tifcates  ;  injustice  towards  Neutrals;  and  Danger  of  his  Ma» 
jesty*s  Docfc'^fjard.      Addressed  to  Ministers  (ind  Parliament, 

'  Bif  John  Br  own  J  Author  of  the  *  Mj/steties  of  Naturalization^' 
Ss,6d.     Jordan  tfWf/ Maxwell,  1807. 

THAT  many  of  the  ships  which  are  navigated  under  neutral  flags, 
are,  together  with  the  cargoes,  the  property  of  our  enemies  ;  that, 
the  pfivilegefi  which  are  granted  lo  neutrals  are  liable  to  abuse,  and 
are  continually  abused,  are  facts  of  which  the  proceedings  in  the 
court  of  admiralty  will  furnish  ample  proof;  but  however  exorbi- 
tant may  be  the  abuse,  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  flags  of  neu- 
trals indiscriminately. proscribed,  and  their  present  rights  uncondi- 
tionally repealed.  For,  as  we  are  Christians,  we  rej  )ice  in  any  mea- 
sure which  tends  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  war,  even  towards  our  ene- 
mies ;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  when  two  governments  lliink  it 
politic  to  go  to  war,  the  property  of  private  individuals,  who  are 
never  parties  in  the  quarrel,  ought  to  be  inviolably  respected  both  by 
fieaand  by  land.  The  pacific  merchant  ought  not  to  have  his  goods 
seized  and  his  ships  captured,  merely  because  the  government  under 
which  he  lives  chooses  to  amuse  itself  with  the  unchristian  and 
IRRATIONAL  GAME  OF  WAR.  No  War,  but  such  as  IS  strictly  dcm 
fensive^  can  be  reconciled  to  the  genius  of  Christianity  ;  but  all  de- 
fensive warfare  is  totally  incompatible  with'a  system  of  merciless  ag- 
gression on  the  property  of  unarmed  and  unoJOfending  individuals. 
Those  who  administer  the.'governmehis  of  the  earth,  will,  on  this 
accounljfind  a  heavy  reckoning  to  discharge  at  the  day  of  retribution. 

Art.  30. — Three  more  Letters  on  the  Subject  of  the  Cat  holies  r  to 
fiiy  Brother  Abraham^  who  lives  in  the  Country.  By  Peter  Fly  mley, 
Eaq.     2d  Edition.     Budd.     18^7. 

]N  these  letteis  we  discover  the  same  forc«  of  humour^  and  saga* 
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t\iy  of  remark,  as  in  a  former  production  of  the  same  author. 
We  shall  extract  one  passage  as  a  specimen:  •  Our  conduct  ts* 
Inland,  during  the  whole  of  thib  war,  has  been  thai  of  a  man  who 
subscribes  to  hospitals,  weeps  at  charity-sermons,  carries  out  broth 
and  blankets  to  beggars,  and  then  comes  home  and  beats  bis  wife 
and  children.  We  had  corapassiofj  for  the  victims  of  all  other  op- 
pression and  injustice,  except  our  own.  If  bwit^iirland  was  threat- 
ened, away  went  a  treasury  clerk  wiih  an  hundred  thousand  poundt 
for  Switzerland  :  large  bags  of  money  wefe  kept  constantly  under 
sailing  orders:  upon  the  slightest  demoubtration  of  hostilities  towards 
Naples,  down  went  Sir  William  Hamilton  .upon  his  knees,  apd  begged 
for  the  love  of  St.  Januarius,  they  would  help  iis  off  with  a  little 
money  :  all  the  arts  of  Machiavel  were  resorted  to,  to  persuade 
Europe  to  borrow  :  troops  were  sent  off  in  all  directions  to  savo 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  world ;  the  pope  himself  was  guarded 
by  a  regiment  of  English  dragoons  ;  if  the  grand  lama  ha  1  been 
at  hand,  he  would  have  had  another:  every  Catholic*  clergyman,* 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  neither  English  nor  Irish,  was  imme- 
diately provided  with  lodging,  soup,  crucifix,  missal,  chapel,  beads^ 
relics,  and  holy^ water:  if  Turks  had  landed,  Turks  would  have 
received  an  order  from  the  treasury,  for  colfee,  opium,  korans, 
and  seraglios.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  fury  of  saving  and  defending, 
this  crusade  for  conscience  and  Christianity,  there  was  an  universal 
agreement  among  allMescriptions  of  people  to  continue  every  spe- 
cies of  internal  persecution  ;  to  deny  at  home  every  just  right  that 
had  been  denied  before;  to  pummel  poor  Dr.  Abraham  Rees  aiui 
histdissenters;  and  to  treat  the  unhappy  Catholics  of  Ireland  as 
'if  their  tongues  were  mule,'  their  heels  cloven,  their  nature  brutal, 
and  designedly  subjected  by  Providence  to  their  Orange  masters/ 


POETRY. 

AiiT.  31. — The  Sweets  of  Solitude^  and  other  Foems,      By  Thomas 
Burnet*     \2mo^     3s,  6d,  Law.   1807. 

Mr*  THOMAS  Burnet  ii  not  content  with  writing  verses,  but  must 
needs  also  take  desigris  from  them  when  wriUen.  And  of  the  design 
which  is  prefixed  as  a  frontispiece  to  this  volume,  who  should  be 
the  subject  but  Mr.  Thomas  Burnet  himself!  With  complacency 
in  his  countenance,  and  his  thmnb  in  his  mouth,  he  puts  us  strou^ly^ 
in  mind  of  ' 

*  Little  Jack  Horner, 
As  he  sat  in  his  corner 
•  Ealing  his  Christmas  pie;      *        ♦ 

lie  put  in  his  thumb. 
And  puird  out  a  plumb, 

And  cried  •*  What  a  good  boy  axp  1.*  * 
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Solitude  has  met  with  many  devout  admirers ;  Zimmerman  i^ 
prose,  and  Mr.  Burnet  in  verse.  The  latter  seems  to  Ke  of  much 
the  same  opinion  with  the  former,  who,  after  descanting  with  consi- 
derable eloquence,  through  several  pages,  on  the  pleasures,  and 
advantages  of  solitude, appears  at  last  to  have  been  presuming  that 
you  are  all  the  while  accompanied  by  a  female  companion*  Soli- 
tude, with  a  lady  and  a  book,  (provided  that  bools  be  not  the  one 
before  us),  may,  doubtless,  for  a  certain  time,  be  agreeable  enough  ; 
l)\it  then  it  is  not  solitude. 

Its  sweets  however,  such  as  they  are,  are  celebrated  by  our  au- 
thor in  seventy-seven  elegies.  Ekgeiaflcbile  carmen  /  He  also  comes 
forward  as  a  writer  of  odes,  and.  of  satire,  or  humorous,  composi- 
tions. The  *  Child  of  Fame,'  is  intended,  we  believe,  as  a  satire 
on  the  French  emperor,  and  the  '  principal  wit  consists  in  calling 
him  Bon,  and  Nap.  This  puerile  and  contemptible  mode  of 
▼enting  our  spite  against  o^r  enemy,  which  daily  issi^es  frojn  the 
press  in  newspapers  and  other  publications  of  the  day,  isQuworthy 
of  the  British  character.  The  conqueror  of  so  many  kings  is  not 
to  be  subdued  by  arms  like  these;  and  contempt,  real  or  affected, 
should  fate  ever  bring  on  the  dreadful  struggle  which  must  decide 
the  fate  of  our  country,  would  pro3'e  but;  a  feeble  resource. 

The  merits  of  the  author's  *  Ode  to  War,'  consist  in  the  use  of  a 
number  of  strange  dissonant  words  of  his  own  coining,  which, 
never  before  m^t  the  eye  of  man,  in  a  sublime  contempt  of  metrc^ 
and  a  very  moderate  respect  for  sense. 

Art.  S^. — Contemplation,  a  Poem  ;  with  Tales  and  other  poetical 
Compositions.  iJy  John  Penwarne*  Svo.  6s.  Loogman. 
1S07- 

MR.  Thomas  Burnet  is  followed,  /?awf^M5  acquis,  by  JVlr.  John 
'  Penwarne,  who  drags  the  Muse  by  main  force  from  the  groves  and 
fountains  of  Helicon,  to  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall.  Her  wings 
are  so  damped  by  the  vapours  of  those  subterraneous  regions,  that 
she  cannot  escajpe  from  their  neighbourhood,  though  the  subject  of. 
Contemplation,  a  tolerably  general  subject)  as  it  might  seem,  and  is 
pursued  through  four  cantos.  In  the  second  of  these,  an  episode  is 
iHtroducedy  cabled  *  William  and  Mary,'  being  an  history  of  two 
Cornish  lovtrs,  of  whom  the  former  went  abroad  to  seek  his  fortune^ 
add  on  his  return  was  shipwrecked  on  the  rocks  of  his  native  coun« 
try  in  sight  of  his  mistress,  who  goes  n>i»d,  according  to  due  form,, 
in  coiisequence.  The  reader  will  not, praise  the  invention  of  Mf» 
I'emvarne,  as  the  same  story,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  has  before  beeot 
told  full  as  well  by  St.  Pierre,  in  his  Paul  and  Virginia;  and  may  also 
be  found  in  Enfield^s  Speaker,  in  a  tale  iatituled,  (unless  our  memqry 
fails  us,)  Junio  and  Thcana.  We  bad  little  anxiety  therefore  to  see  it 
brought  to  table  a  tAirdtime,  without  any  variation  to  distinguibh  it, 
except  for  the  worse.  In  the  third  canto  we  are  again  dragged  to 
Penzance.  A  description  of  thepilchard  fi$liery(the  bare  idea  of  which 
is  enough  to*iaspire  u  man  with  the  soul  of  a  poet),  the  Land 's  £ud^ 
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and  other  collateral  subjects,  are  continued  to  the  end  of  t%e  poem. 
Such  are  the  narrow  limits  prescribed  by  the  capacity  of  Mr.  Pen- 
warne  to  the  boundless  flights  of  *  Contemplation.'  Why  that  par- 
ticular title  has  been  fixed  upon,  we  cannot  conceive.  The  author 
might  with  great  propriety  have  used  the  same  liberty  which  Shak- 
tfpeare  has  done  in  his  Twelfth  Night,  and  called,his  poem '  Contem- 
plation, or  what  you  will.' 

We  should  fail  in  'our  duty  to  this  author,  if  we  did  not  recom- 
mend to  hiip  a  more  accurate  study  of  his  own  language,  before  he 
again  invites  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  productions  of  hi&  , 
genius^  Verbs  active  and  verbs  neuter  are  used  by  him  with  an 
indiscriminating  impartiality;  for  instance,  to  hide  in  the  lalter,  to 
rise  in  the  former  sense. 

*  With  effort  vast  he  (^  Triton)  seem'd  to  rise 

A  chrystal  column  to  the  skies,  • 

In  gentle  showers  which  fell.' 

These  nervous  lines  are  part  of  a  fable  intituled  *  the  Fountain  an^ 
the  Steam-engine,'  which  seems  to  have  been  written  for  the  purpose 
of  proclaiming  to  the  world  the  name  and  merits  of  a  certain  en* 
^ine-maker,  viz.  *  the  author's  worthy  and  most  ingenious  friend, 
Mr,  Jonathan  Hornblower,  of  Penryn  in  Cornwall,' 

NOVEL. 

Art,  33. -^Gabriel  Forrester  /  or^  the  Deserted  Son :  a  Nosoefj  in 
four  Volumes  :  by  T,  F,  Lathi/ ^  Authoi^  of  Usurpation^  S^c,  1 2w», 
Oddy.     1807. 

BOTH  in  subject  and  in  style,  the  author  of  the  *  Deserted  Son^ 
has  evidently  made  Tom  Jones  his  model ;  and  though  he  is  very 
inferior  to  his  great  prototype,  yet  he  is  much  above  the  generality 
of  modern  novel-writers.  We  will  not  say  that  we  strenuously 
recommend  him  to  our  female  readers;  |or  their  delicacy  .will  be 
often  offended,  the  author  having  too  frequently  introdiJC'fd  scenes 
in  which  the  readei^  -  is  left  to  •'dream'  the  conclusion  ;  and  which 
are  sometimes  drawn  with  so  much  warmth,  that  we  wonder  the 
p^per  did  not  take  fire.  He  merits  however  a  little  longer  life  than 
roost  of  the  ephemeral  productions  of  the  day,  both  for  the  novelty 
of  the  attempt^  and  for  his  able  delineation  of  several  of  his  cha- 
racters,  particularly  Sir  Hector  Gabion,  who  is  a  veteran  general^ 
and  takes  the  part  of 'Squire  Western  ;  and  of  lord  Tandem,  who  is 
a'  modern  black-leg,  and  by  Sir  Hector's  consent,  pays  his  addresses 
to  his  daughter  Jemima,  the  heroine  of  the  piece.  Between  this 
lady  and  Forrester  there  exists  a  mutual  passion,  unknown  to  Sir 
Hecton  Some  .  attentions  however  which  Forrester  shews  to 
Miss  Diana  Gabion,  an  old  maid,  and  sister  of  Sir  H.  she  miscon^ 
strues  into  '  tenders  of  affection/  and  equally  deceives  herself  and 
lord  Tandem  with  the  hope  that  she  shall  '  hoax'  the  young  one. 
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Several  ludicrous  bcenes  in  consec3fuence  take  |  Uce.  Lord  Tandem 
however  has  his  subplcioiis  thut  ihlngft  are  not  c,oingon  quite  right, 
and  empioys  Parrutt,  an  accommo^lHting  chaplain  who  had  also 
made  acceptable  overtures  to  Mis^s  Dianu,  to^  K«ep  a  good  look  out* 
We  hhali  give,  as  a  spt^cinieu  of  our  author's  style,  the  sixth  cbap^ 
ter,  premising  that  the  raotto  affixed,  is  Henry  iVih's  Soliloquy  oa 
Sleep. 

*  If  that  great  master  of  htiman  nature  could  make  Henry  4th 
whine  (as  he  dnes  t  .rouiihoiit  this  atlmirable  soliloquy)  for  want  of 
*lee|>,  which  lhou^ands  ol  his  poorest  subjects  at  that  hotir  enjoyed 
and  cry  out,  *  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown/  we  can 
ciilv  exclaim,  |;<)or  weak  nature  !  How  much  wiser  is  the  infant  who 
V hen  c[isp!vastd  with  a  toy,  throv\'^  it  away  and  despises  it,  than  was 
Henry,  who  continued  to  wear  a  bauble,  v\l^ich  glittered  indeed  in 
the  eyes  of  others,^  but  was  only  atUurnin  his  own  side  :  but  every 
age  has  its  rattle  t(>  amu>e  it.  Il^a  crown,  which  millions  repose 
soundly  without  bestowing  a  singie  thought  on,  could  make  a  king 
pass  so  ivstless  a  ni^ht,  there  is  much  greater  reason  for  a  commoner 
to  be  bleepiess,  w  ho  has  lost  that  essential  part  of  the  human  body  . 
— the  heart.  ,        . 

'  Ambition  is  inuied  a  headstrong  passion,  scornful  of  resistance, 
lavish  of  blood,  and  over- bearing  uiih  resistiess  force  nil  the  gentler 
passions,  except  one,  of  the  mind,  as  a  river  swoiUn  with,  rain,  or 
dissolved  snow,  overflows  its  banks,  and  sweeps  the  adj^^cent 
Country  in  an  undistinguishrd  ruin.  But  ambition  is  the  stamp  of 
only  some  few  particular  mipds,  and  is  not  the  sovereign  pt^sion. 
Il/^  it  Ids  to  love,  whose  sway  is  universal,  and  though  thi^  most 
gentle  of  the  human  passions,  yet,  where  it  takes  up  its,residence» 
it  is  no  less  tyraiinical  ^nd  inimical  to  sleep  than   ambition. 

*  Accarding  to  its  different  operations  in  our  bosoms,  \ve  are  either 
furious  or  tame,  compassionate  or  revengeful,  elevated  by  hope  or 
depressed  by  despair.  By  love  the  proudest  sink  into  abject  slavery, 
heroes  into, gentleness,  and  cowards  rise  to  heroism..  When  thawed  ■ 
by  love,  the  niiser'svfrc^zen  heart  melts  into  a  kind  of  liberality,  and 
prodigals  forget  their  vices:  those. of  ihe  meanest  intellects  are  in-  . 
spired  with  new  ideas  and  sensations;  and^  whilst  a  single  amour  is 
sufficient  to  brush  off  the  clown,  the  pedant  acts  like  a  fool.  Love 
bUbdues  ail  mankind, from  the  beardless  boy  to  the  doating  grey-beard; 
in  the  latter  case,  nature,  indeed,  appearsin  raihera  ridiculous  light, 
but  no.man  should  laugh,  because  it  may  be  his  own  lot,. 

'  1  here  have  been,  indeed,  some  foohsh  wise  men  (for  wise  meii^ 
have  their  lunatic  as  well  as  thfir  lucid  intervals)  who  have  pretend-  ( 
cd  to  doubt  whether  love  he  a  natural  or  a  fictitious  passion  ;  but  let 
all  the  world  ask  their  own  hearts  whether  ti.ey  have  not  at  some 
period  or  other  of  their  Jives,  experienced  its  reality..  INlen  of  more 
teanung  than  common  sense  will  often  utter  the  most  ridiculous  as*  > 
sections  to  make  themselves  appear  eccentric,  and  this  must  be  one 
of  ihem.  Love  is  the  real  happiness  of  every  individual  in  society  ; 
it  is  the  pure  gold  which  gilds  '  th^  naui>eous  pill  of  lifeV  ^t^d  with* 
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fMit  it,  rank,  wealth,  power,  arc  only  Dutch  metals.  T  should  how- 
(Bver  inform  tb«  reader,  (if  he  be  already  ignorant  of  it,)  that  th« 
fincient  poets  $peak  of  two  Cupids;  one  of  which  is  an  ingenuous 
youth,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Venus,  a  celestial  deity  :  the  other  a 
debauchee,  sonof  Nox  and  Erebus,  \vho*e  companions  are  Drunkenr 
ness.  Sorrow,  Enmity,  Contention,  Disease,  and  other  plagues  of 
that  kind,  1  speak  ol  the  former  ;  and  as  Shakspeare  says  of  music,     ' 

f*  The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself. 

Nor  is  not  roovM  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils, 

1'he  motions  ot  his  i«pirit  are  dull  as  night,  i 

iVnd   his  affections  dark  as  Erebus: 

J-ei  no  such  man  be  trusted  ;"  , 

50  I  say  that  the  man  whose  soul  is.  not  attuned  tq  love,  who  denies 
It  to  be  a  work  of  nature,  is  l^imself  ,as  tar  removed  from  humanity  ^ 
jjy  the  absence  of  one  of  its  noblest  passions,  as  a  brute  is  beneattj 
it  through  the  want  of  reason.  As  1  scorn  to  betray  any  man  or  se* 
ducc  any  woman  into  tlie  reading  that  of  which  they  may  be  after? 
wards  ashamed,  1  think  proper  to  iwforni  them  that  in  the  J)il|  of  tar^ 
,'  which  they  are  t(>t?xpect,  loj^e  i>  a  principal  ingrwlient,  and  I  beg 
^o  relate  an  anecdote,  for  which  Cicoro  is  ray  author.  Me  says  that 
ihere  lived  at  Rbme  a  man  named  Gippius,  a  good  natured  easy  hus- 
band, or  what  is  termed  one  ol  the  best  m  the  world. 

*.i^ie  used  to  feign  himselt  asleep  \yhiln  his  wife  rt'ceiyed  thp 
Tisits  of  her  lovers  ;  but  a  person  comiiis;  one  day  \vhom  he  disliked, 
he  exclaimed,  ^  noi^  ommbiis  durmm*  I  do  not  sleep  for  eyory  body  ; 
Like  Gippius,  1  sa^  I  do  not  write  for  every  bj)fly  ;  of  wiiich  the 
.  Platonists,  and  dissentients  trom  love  will  do  well  to  take  notice,  as 
the  banquet  is  not  adapted  to  their  tastes.  No;  let  the  generous 
sons  and  rosy-cheeked  pouting-lipped  cUiu^hiers  of  nature  go  on 
to  the  table,  and  finU  fault  wit-ii  the  entcrtaijiment,  if  llijrii  Consci- 
ences  vyill  permit  lhen». 

^  llie .general  who  had  fought  all  the  battles  he  would  ever  fight  in 
this  world,  both  in  the  tieids  of  JVlars  and  Venus,  unless,  as  was 
commonly  the  case  once  or  oftener  in  a  day,  he  fouflji^  them  over 
again  with  his  tongue,  yielded  to  Morpheus  the  instant  lie  shook  hi% 
poppies  over  his  head,  which  with  poets,  is  the  signal  for  fdlUag 
asleep.  HI3  lordship  and  Parrot,  previously  to  resigning  their  heads 
to  their  pUjows,  had  the  following  dialogue  :  *?  Well^  my  lord,  our 
two  bits  of  bl-ood  have  broken  down  with  us  at  last,  run  us  on^the 
•wrong  side  of  the  post/'— - 

**\Vhy,d — nit,  you  are  not  gr/>frf  already,  are  youM  thou;:htyou  , 
bottom  to  the  back   bnne,  and  what    >oo  wanted  in^b^f,  you  could 
jiiways  make  up  by  cro],sing  nnd  jostling.  What,  shall  I  who  havd  had^ 
the  black    legs   ot  Newmarket  at  a   dead  U'iwrf,  and  you    who   have 
i|)ore  tricks  ilian  abaiiifPs  follower,  be  afraid  to  start  against  a  colt 
tlmt  has  never  been  in  training,  without  a  pedigree  ?'*       ' 

*'  But,  my  Jord,  >ou  see  what  odds  arp  against  us,  the  two  women 
arcai  ready  on  his  side."—"  What  signilies  that?  the  General  will  buck 
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me f  play  or  payJ*' — *•  But  I  stall  kwe  my  in«t<^*'— **  JDrtfto  q^, 
then  zounds^  the's  spavined,  broken  ilown,  and  too  old  to  be  taken, 
into  training/'—  *'Nay,I  only  wanted  to  secure  your  match.*' — ^^'Tben 
kit  her  take  in  the  {greenhorn,  Forrester,  which  wiil  do  my  business 
with  the  fiily ;  I'll  liedge  you  off  with  such  a  share  of  the  winnings,  as 
fihaU  secure  you  a  better  match  than  that  your  are  hoUxed  out  of, 
without  the  punishment  of  riding  over  the  heavy  course  ol  matrimony^ 
with  such  a  dead  weight  on  your  shoulders." — *'  Done,  my  Lord." 
This  conscientious  bargain  left  the  tvi^o  worthy  contractors  to  sleep 
in  peace ;  but  whether  the  water  had  rather  warmed  than  cooled 
Jemima  and  Forrester  (he  had  just  preserved  her  from  being  drown«« 
ed),  and  had  left  5ome  teverish  symptoms  behind,  or  for  any  other 
reason  which  the  reader  .may  guess,  they  both  passed  the  night  so 
agitated  by  their  new  situation,  and  the  hopfes  and  fears  attendant  on 
them^thut  day  almost  opened  the  windows  of  the  east  before  they  clos^ 
ed  their  eyes.  Miss  Diana  was  not  more  drowsy,  although  some v^hat 
more  tranquil.  Her  sensations  were  those  of  hope  unalloy'd  by 
iears,  as  she  imagined  there  was  nothing  wanting  to  her  happiness 
tut  Forrester's  inclination^  which  she  made  no  doubt  of  having 
already  secured.  All  her  restlessness  was  occasioned  by  forming 
plans  to  bring  matters  to  a  speedy  conclusion/ 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

Art.  34. — The  first  Elements  of  the  French  Language^  adapted  to 
the  Use  of  Beginners^  as -an  Easy  Introduction  to  more  Extensive 
Grammars^  by  C.  F.  H.  B*  N»»  L.  8ro.  4s,  Chester,  1807. 

CONTAINING  something  useful,  but  buried  under  a  heap  of 
rubbish.  * 

Art.  ZS, — Authentic  Narrative  of  the  Death  of  Lord  Nelson  ; 
with  the  Circumstances  preceding,  attending,  and  subsequent  to 
that  Event  ;  the  professional  Report  of  his  Lordship* s  Wound  ; 
and  several  interest  in g  Anecdotes.  By  IF,  Beatti/y  M.D.  Surgeon 
to  the  rictory  in  the  Battle  of  Trafaigur.  %vo,  Cadeil  and  Da- 
vies-    18P7. 

THE  only  circumstance  we  discover  in  this  authentic  narratiyei 
varying  from  the  many  accounts  of  Lord  Nelson's  death,  which 
have  been  laid  before  the  public,  is,  that  the  fatal  ball  was  not  disf 
cb^rgied  from  a  rifle  musket,  as  it  is  generally  supposed.  An  annexed 
plate  represents  the  ball  in  the  exact  state  in  which  it  was  extracted, 
and  in  its  present  state,  as  set  in  crystal  by  Mr.  Yonge,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  writer  of  this  narrative,  by  Sir  Thomas  Hardy. 

Akt,  36.— 7%6  Origin  and  Description  of  Bognor^  or  Hothamp" 

^^\  tony  and  an  Account  of  some  adjacent  Villages^  with  a  View  of 

^^ffkeformer  Placey  by  J^B.  Daoiesy  M.D.:  l^mo.  Tipp^.  1807» 

AS  lat«  as  the  year  1784,  Bognor  was  known  only  as  a  resort  for 
smugglers,  at  which  Itme  it  consisted  of  a  few  huts  for  fishermen^ 
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Jind  for  persons  of  the  lowest  order.  From  the  salubrity  of  tbe  air, 
sir.UicharJ  Hojthara,  of  Merton  Place,  Surrey,  selected  Bbgnor  for 
his  residence.  He  purchased  an  old  farm-house  in  order  to  couveift 
il  into  an  hermitage.  At  that  time  it  was  not  known  riiat  the  country 
afforded  soil  for  making  bricks,  or  that  the  C(Vitrt  produced  cbftlk 
ihat  ootiid  be  made  into  lime.  KotwithstHndiii^  sir  Richard  net 
with  several  obstacles,  he  changed  an  ancient  shapeless  building  into 
^  commodious  dwelling,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Bognor  Lodge, 
Sir  Richard's  skill,united  to  the  natural  advantages  of  the  situation, 
made  it  a  very  agreeable  and  eligible  abode.  Becoming  more  and 
more  satisfied  with  Bognor,  he  purchased  other  land,  and  built  con- 
venient dweiliitgs/or  the  accommodation  of  t^se  who  might  deelje 
retirement  and  sea  bathing  ;  and  in  a  short  time  became  sole  pro« 
prielorof  this  territory,  comprizing  not  less  than  160O  acre««  it  is 
«uperfliK>us  to  say  that  it  is  now  become  a  fashionable  watering 
place,  though  on  a  smaller  scale  than  many  others  possessing 
ftewer  recommendations.'  Mr.  Davies,  considering  the  scantiness  of 
his  materials,  has  done  ample  justice  to  the  subject  he  has  iiader- 
takan. 

Art.  37. — The  Eife  of  Reckon  :  ubkh  is  intended  to  diffuse  Li' 

bertif  throughout  all  Classeff,  instil  Morality,)   and  expand  the 

Mindy  being  a  Paper  of  Essays  on  most  popular  Poliiicat  Sub'^ 

jects  that  have  occurred  between  Jan.  Sd  and  Maif  iOth^  1807; 

X^mo,    ts,  boards,     Kemmish.     1807* 

* 
A  VERY  fair  ^.nd  impartial  character  of  the  late  and  present  «^mi« 
nistration  will  be  found  in  ibis  work,  which  is  a  collection  of  essays 
that  were  published  twice  a  week  from  January  to  June.  The  au- 
thor's zeal,  however,  in  the  cause  of  patriotism  has  frequently  hur- 
ried him  into  the  greatest  grammatical  ina^ccuracies:  *  It  was  fairat 
and  k  was  me/  offund  our  eyes  more  than  once ;  but  we  mre  witling 
t9  forgive  these  inattentions,  for  the  pleasure  we  have  received ;  and 
we  cordially  wish  that  the  sale  of  the  '  Eye  of  Reason,'  may  enable 
the  author,  whoever  he  may  be,  to  surmount  his  present  pecuoiaxy 
difficulties* 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

MB.  James  Parkinson  of  Hoxtou,  has  sent  a  letter  to  complain  of  some 
expressions  made  use  of  in  our  Review  of  his  '  Observations  on  the  IfutMl- 
gence  vf  Children  ,*^  but  if  Mr.  P.  will  refer  to  the  list  of  his  publications 
printed  at  the  etid  of  that  work,  he  will  find  an  eulogy  on  his*  Remarks,  on 
Mr.WhilbreaiPs  P/afiy^yCwhich  a  fathered  on  the  Critical  Review ;  though  ' 
we  did  not  notice  those  remarks  till  our  number  for  September,  p.  101  ; 
and  we  leaYe  Mr.  P.  to  compare  tbe  resemblance  between  his  panegyric  and 
9ur  own,  *  , 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

THE  numerous  testimonies  of  unsolicited  approbation,  respecting  the  im* 
partial  conduct  of  our  Review,  ivhich  "we  have  lately  received  from  alt 
parts  of  the  country,  have  determined  us  to  make  new  and  more  vigor- 
ous exertions  to  merit  the  favour  which  we  have  obtained.  Wc  have 
accordingly  made  such  arrangements  as  will  better  enable  our  critical 
industry  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  motions  of  the  press.  We  are  far 
from  wishing  to  draw  any  invidious  comparisons  between  ourselves  and 
.  our  competitors  i  but  we  believe  that,  even  at  present,  no  other  Ueview 
~    is  superior  to  our  own  in  an  interesting  variety  of  matter,  or  in  the  early 

notice  of  new  publications. 
Our  political  and  our  religions  principles  arc,  we  trust,  such  as  will  secure 
us  the  steady  support  of  the  good  and  wise  of  every  sect  and  party  in 
the  United  Empire^    In  politics  we  maintain  the  pure  principles  of  the 
Bsitish  constitution;  and  in  religion,  the  unsophisticated  doctrine  of  the 
New  Testament.     We  are  the  friends  of  all  who  are  the  friends  of  truth, 
o(.their  country,  and  raank  ind.     No  bad  book  has  ever  been  commended 
by  us,  because  it  was  written  by  our  firiends$  nor  any  good  book  been 
reviled,  because  it  was  the  production  of  our  enemies.  We  will  continue 
to- distribute  impartial  justice  both  to  friends  ajid  foes;  and  not  only  aa 
elaborate  criticism,  but  a  pure  naorality^  shall  preside  in  pur  decisions* 
Such  is  the  plan  which  we  will  prosecnte  with  unabating  perseveri^nce ; 
and  according  to  the  degree  of  the  execution,  will  be  our  share  of  the 
public  approbation. 
In  future  we  shall  enumerate  at  the  end  of  each  number,  the  principal  arti- 
cley  which  will  be  reviewed  in  the  next;  and  to  the  Appendix,  we  shall 
subjoin  a  summary  of  politics,  principally  domestic,  for  the  last  four 
months ;  and  a  compendious  history  of  literature  and  spience  during  th^ 
same  period  • 


A  List  of  Arttples  which,  with  many  others,  will  appear  in  the  next  Num* 
ber  of  the  Critical  Review, 

HerrioVs  Travels  through  the  CanUr  Harriott's  Struggles  through  Life. 

das.  Chalmers's  Caledonia. 

Fitzthoroas's  Epistles  of  Ovid.^  Wilsomon  Fever. 

Kirwan's  Lo<^!C.  Beddoes'  Researches  on  ditto 

liarrow's  Life  of  Lord  Macartney.  Smithers*  Affection. 

Evanson's  ^crofrons.  Barbn  Maseru's   11  istorias    Anglic^-* 
Card\s  Reign  ol  Charlemagne.  nae  Sclectii  Monbnicnta. 
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Vol.  XI L  DECEMBER,  1807.  No.  IF. 


Akt.  I. — Travels  through  the  Canadas :  containing  a  Descrip-^ 
tion  of  the  picturesque  Scenery  on  some  of  the  Rivers  and 
lakes  ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Productions,  Commerce, 
and  Inhabitants,  of^  those  Provinces.  To  which  is  subjoined, 
a  Comparative  View  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  oj  several 
cf  the  Inaian  Nations  of  North  and  South  America.  Bif 
George  Herriott,  Esq.  Deputy  Post- Master- General  of 
Britiih  North  America.  4io,  pp,  602.  2/.  Ids^ 
PhiUips.    1807. 

WE  warn  the  reader  that  thi^  is  a  very  b^avy  book.  If 
his  body  or  his  mind  be  weak,  let  him  not  meddle  with  it. 
Feeble  arms  would, struggle  in  vain  wilh  the  burden,  and  a 
moderate  attention  might  be  exhausted  before  half  its  pages 
bad  passed  in  review.  Travellers  are  really  become  unrea- 
sonable. We  could4ndulge  a  man  with  a  duodecimo  upon 
an  island,  or  an  octavo  upon  a  kingdom.  Quartos  should 
be  the  right  of  none  but  circumnavigators  or  discoverers. 
Nothing  less,  however,  than  quartos,  and  those  bulky,  em- 
bellished and  expensive,  will  now  satisfy  the  wishes  of  any 
man  who  has  crossed  a  sea  or  an  ocean.  If  his  own  braia 
cannot  produce  a  sufficient  supply  of  materials  to  fill  the 
*  determined  number  of  pages,  he  makes  no  scruple  to  plunder 
from  others  the  fruits  of  their  observations ;  and  the  work 
may  be  compared  to  those hashis  with  which  prudent  house- 
wives present  their  guests,  where  a  great  deal  of  old  stuff  is 
dressed  up  and  concealed  by  some  fiagments  of  high  fla- 
voured herbs,  or  sl  liiile  sauce piguante, 

Mr.  Herriott  appears,  from  the  title-page,  to  have  held 
an  office  in  North  America,  and  probably  has  actually  seea 
some  of  the  places  which  he  describes,  in  which  particulars 
he  certainly  has  the  better  of  many  of  his  cotemporary  bre- 
thren of  the  quill.  This  is  an  advantage,  however,  of  the 
"Value  of  which  our  author  is  far  from  being  completely  sen- 
sible*    He  does  not  even  mention  it  in  his  preface,  though 
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he  i«  careful  not  to  omit  a  list  of  a  dozen  or  fourteen  books 
which  he  has  consulted.     *  As  some  of  these/  adds  he,  *  are 
written  in  tlie  English  language,  it  was  conceived  unneces- 
sary to  make  any  material  alteration  in  the  style  of  the  pas- 
sage%  bpitroiiv^d  ixcm  th^m.'     We  are  afrsiid  tihe.  reader  will 
consider  this  procedure  as  very  closely  resembling  the  above- 
mentioned  culinary  operatioo  of  hudt  making ;  though,  we 
fear,  the  same  may  not  always  be  found  sufficiebliy  stimu- 
latii;ig  to  the  palate.     This  same  preface  is  rather  a  singular 
periwoianee.     It  commeacea  by  magnifying  the  river  Si. 
Lawcence  into    ^  the  gr.eatest  and  most  wonderful  body  of 
frei^  water  oo  this  globe.  *     Now,  whatever  may  be  its  won* 
ders,  we  beg  leave  humbly  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Herriott  that 
there  exists  such  streamlets  as  the  river  of  the  Agiazons,  and 
tbe  Oroonoko,  both  of  which  surpass  iu  size  at  least  h^s  ia- 
vourite  Canadian  river.  The  first  part  of  the  work,  however, 
being  devoted  to  the  description  of  the  sublime  operations  of 
nature  in  those  regions,  may  in  some  measure  account  for 
the  sort  of  prepossession  so  usual  in  authors.    Having  begun 
totwonder,  Mr.  Herriott   is  resolved  not  to  have  done  With 
8o  captivating  an  eo?  ploy  men  t,  and  he  proceeds  to  express 
bis  surprise  that  there  is  so  great  a   variety  of  languages 
ajQong  the  savages   of  North  America.     The  same  surprise 
might  have  been  felt  with  equal  propriety  in  observing  the 
number  of  different  tongues  which    are  spoken  in  a  small 
space  in  every  part  of  the  world.    The  very  customs  o/ these 
Indian  savages  Mr:  Herriott  asserts  to  have  frequently  but 
little  affinity  with  each  oiher.i  Having  thought  of  this  sub- 
ject, however,  fi£  we  suppose,  more  seriously,  he  inlhenext 
paragraph  declares,  that  the  natives  of  America  seem,  to 
possess  but  little  variety  in  their  character  or  customs.  When 
the  reader  considers   how  much,  profound  j*easoning  must 
have  passed  through  the  author's  brain  between  the  writing 
of  these  two  paragraphs,    he   maybe  able  lo  appreciate  in 
some  measure,  the  great  length  of  time  which  the  ciimposi- 
tion  of  the  book  mtist  have  occupied.  To  sum  up  the  account 
of  the  ravages  we  learn  that  tjieir  passions  are  like  the  ele- 
ments, either  lulled  to  stillness  or  roused  to  unrelenting  fury. 
Mr.  Herriott,  having-by  some  means  visited   the  Azores 
on  his  voyage  to  Canada,  makes  a  sort  of  apology  for  intro- 
ducing his  observations  upon  these  islands.   He  seems  indeed 
to  have  been  greatly  exhilarated  by  the  natural  beauties  that 
met  his  eye;in  favour  of  which  he  quotes,  and  almost  writes 
poetry.     He  went  to  the  isle  of  Pico,  and  ascended  to  the 
top  of  its  volcanic  mountain.     Tlie  lava  which  encrusts  its 
aides  is  said  to  be  of  the  consistence  of  iron  which  has  once, 
Veen  fttsed^  which  we  suppose  is  a  learned  way  oC  saying 
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that  it  is  verj  hard.  At  last,  our  anchor  havrng  got  to  the 
^mmqiit^  bieaks  loose  :  we  can  no  longer  k^ep  pace  with  his; 
suWrm'tly  :  let  htm  speak  for  hUnselF — 

*  It  is  on  elevuled  situations  like  this,  tha»t  m  felt  tUnt  influence 
which  tbe  vast  and  »mbotiB«J«d  ibealr^,  at  once  laid  op^n  fo  con- 
femiilation,  ia  eapablf^  of  exciting.  I'^osd  inspirations  of  nature  so 
rloquonc  ai^d  so  aimm8te<i'^tlMt  attrdctive  impulse  which  attunes 
\\^  boul  to  inarmony  ^yith  her  works— ^tbttt  distinctive  character 
ivhicb  the  Creatov  hath  imprinted  t>n  the  iieari,  imiate  ti^aces  ut* 
which  peculiar  mind's  are  dt*iighted  in  fueling,  amid  the  rude  an<l 
sublime  masses  pioduced  by  explosions  of  ti^e  globe,  or  amid  the 
less  stupendous  ruins  of  the  monuments  of  human  grandeur/ 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  we  have  had  occasion  to  no* 
tice  the  explosions  of  travellers  on  the  tops  of  hills.  The- 
siiuation  seems  rfangerous  to  sober  sense.  We  do  not,  how* 
eVer,  venture  to  accuse  Mr.  Herriott  of  any  error  or  absui»-* 
rfity.  As  much  as  vre  understand  of  the  above  extract  id 
really  very  fine,  and  we  recommend  it  to  the  consideration 
of  all  boarding-school  misses  and  others  composing  epic 
poems.  ^ 

Our  author  having  left  the  Azores,  proceeds  quietly  on  hi» 
toy^<;;e  till  he  appi't>Jiehes  to  Newfoundland  and  descries  a 
fo^,  L'pon  this  occasio^i  we  are  favoured  wiih  at)  ahstracl»of 
the  Newtonian  plulosophy,  and  an  account  of  a  current  of 
warm  water  which  ndvcujces  northward  in  the  dii'eclion  of 
America,  and  appears  to  smoke  when  met  by  cold  winds. 
Some  slight  information  regarding  Newfoundland  introduces 
an  account  of  the  Esquimaux,  who  are  said  to  be  the  only 
pet>ple  found  there  by  the  tluropeans.  The^most  remarkable 
circumstances  related  are,  tliat  the  men  use  shirts  made  of 
fchuiders,  and  that  the  women  wear  tails,  and  carry  theic 
ehjldren  in  their  boots.  Their  breath  is  so  odiously  fetid  that 
Mr.  Herriott  pronouuces^,  tiiat  tvyo  w  more  of  them  shut  up 
rn  asrtiall  and  close  room,  and  excluded  from  the  air,  would 
probably  die,  which  seems  extremely  likely. 

From  the  account  of  this  author  very  liille  attention  s?em» 
to  h'ave  been  paid  to  the  island  of  Newfoundtuiid  by  our  go- 
vernment, farther  than  as  the  fisheries  were  concerned,  if 
it  be  true,  that  the  country  and  climate  are  so  bad  ihnt  na 
grain  would  ripen  i^n  the  ungenial  soil,  a  prohibition  to  colo- 
nise was  most  unnece^^sary  ;  if  it  be  false,  it  is  niost  absurdly 
impolitic.  We  can  hardly  tjelieve  that  it  is  true,  especially 
when  it  is  said  that  the  quantity  of  g-round  under  cuftiyatioii 
is  very  small :  there  ought  in  such  case  to  be  ntme  at  all. 

At  last  we  are  conducted  into  the  g'dph  of  St.  Llwrence, 
The  v^ious  islands  which  lie  in  itsmouih  nre  d 'jcnbcd,  and 
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the  island  of  St.  John,  now  styled  Prince  Edward's  (in. coir- 
sequence,  we  suppose,  of  the  great  affection  entertained  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Canada  for  the  administration  of  the  Duke 
of  Kent),  is  mentioned  in  favoura()]e  terms.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, is  said  of  Lord  Selkirk's  Highland  colony.  A  bay  at 
some  distance  from  this  place,  is  remarked  for  having,  for  a 
number  of  miles  round  its  shores,  spots  of  two  or  three  acres 
on  which  snow  never  lies,  though  in  places  immediately  ad- 
joining it  is  to  be  found  to  the  depth  of  sef  en  or  eight  feet. 
Mr.  Herriott  is  of  opinion  that  this  may  *  probably  be  oc- 
casioned b}'  subterraneous  heat.' 

In  passing  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  every  thing  is  pointed 
out  to  the  reader's  attention,  the  shores,  the  rocks,  the  islands^ 
the  very  trees  do  not  escape.  In  the  minuteness  of  his  in- 
formation, this  author  is,  we  lament  to  ^say,  occasionally 
somewhat  tedious.  Instead  of  aiming  at  generalisation^  the 
sole  object  of  our  traveller  seems  to  have  been  to  afford  a  to- 
pographical sketch  of  every  spot.  Now  we,  in  this  country, 
are  much  more  interested  in  the  progress  of  iheCanadas  in 
population,  wealth,  and  agriculture,  in  the  rise  of  towns,  in 
the  manners  and  customs,  in  the  laws,  military  force,  and 
political  disposition  of  the  inhabitants^^  than  in  knowing  that 
such  an  island  is  three-cornered,  such  a  rivulet  muddy,  or 
such  a  field  bare  or  covered  with  trees.  The  knowledge 
contained  in  this  volume  seems  more  adapted  for  a  geogra- 
phical dictionary  than  for  the  journal  of  a  traveller.  Much 
therefore  of  what  is  contained  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Herriott's 
quarto  must  elude  our  notice,  and  indeed  is  unworthy  of  re- 
petition, and  almost  of  observation. 

At  length  the  reader  is  conducted  to  Quebec,  which  is  de- 
scribed" with  customary  exactness.  The  description  is  accom* 
panied,  asin  very  many  other  instances,  with  plates,  of  which 
this  volume  presents  a  mostample  supply.  Embellishment 
seems  now  in  a  fair  way  of  being  constituted  a  legal  tender 
for  all  sort  of  literary  merit.  But,  like  the  Bankpaper,  which 
enjoys  an  analogous  privilege,  it  has  more  show  than  sub- 
stance, and  is  little  calculated  for  storing  up.  We  can  obtain, 
however,  new  notes  for  those  which  have  been  tattered  by 
use  or  even  by  abuse  ;  but  when  our  ornamented  volumes 
verge  towards  decay,  or  even  to  a  healthful  old  age,  we  shall 
find  reason  to  deem  ourselves  happy  if  they  will  sell  for  old 
paper. 

The  vast  waterfalls  of  Canada  do  not  escape  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Harriott,  and  various  plates  of  them  are  presented. 
Our  author,  however,  pleased  with  the  magnificence  of  their 
appearance  in  summer,  by  no  means  expresses  the  same 
delight  with  their  wintry  face,  which  he  styles  more  cuxiou* 
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than  pleasing.  The  water  is  then  frozen  in  its  fall^  and  the 
vast  icicles  which* are  concreted^  he  compares  first  to  the 
pillars  of  Gothic  architecture^  and  next  to  the  pipes  of  an 
organ.  The  uniform  glare  of  white^  and  the  unshapely 
Jiiasses  of  ice^  appear  to  have  produced  no  pleasing  imprea* 
aionon  the  mind  of  the  depaty  postmaster,  who>  we  doubt 
not^  longed  for  horns  and  mail  coaches  in  the  midst  of  the 
deserts  of  Canada,  and  would  have  preferred  the  sight  of  a 
comfortable  bag  pf  letters  to  all  the  mountains  of  ice  in  the 
world. 

The  following  account  is  given  of  the  ravages  of  a  species 
of  gradsbdf>pl*t^  which  appeared  on  the  island  of  Orleans^ 
not  far  from  Quebec  : 

*  Not  many  years  ago  thid  island  was  for  two  successive  seasons 
visited  by.  a  scourge  which  swept  away  in  its  progress  the  whole 
prodttctioas  of  the  land.  The  grasshoppers,  which  are  in  a  great 
degree  multiplied  by  the  too  long  continuance  of  dry  weather,  ap- 
peared in  such  redundancy  of  swarms  as  to  consume  every  vegeta* 
ble  substance,  and  almost  totally  to  cover  the  surface  of  the 
ground :  when  by  their  destructive  ravages  the  island  became  so 
denuded  of  verdure  as  np longer  to  afford  them  the  means  pfsus* 
tenance,  they  assembled  on  the  water  in  clusters,  resembling  small 
rafts,  and  floated  with  the  tide  along  the  basin  of  St.  Lawrence  to 
Quebec,  where  they  filled  the  decks  and  cordage  of  the  vessels  i^t 
anchor,  and  afterwards  betook  themselves  through  the  town  to  the 
ramparts,  which  having  stripped  of  grass,  they  proceeded  in  sepa* 
rate  columns  through  the  country  to  th«  southward.  A  conside* 
rable  part  of  their  number  probably  perished  io  the  voyage  from  the 
uland,  and  the  remainder  having  a  greater  extent  of  territory  over 
which  to  spread  their  depredations,  became  less  perceptible.' 

lih  a  great  fault  of  this  work  that  nobody  speaks.  Every 
thing  is  related  in  the  third  person,  it  is  merely  af* 
£rmed  that  such  a  place  is  so  far  from  another,  and  is  so 
and  so  situated.  Hoi  the  smallest  idea  is  conveyed  of  any 
I>erson  having  visited  thecountrv,  and  pourtrayed  the  lively 
feelings  which  impress  the  mind  of  a  beholder.  The  book 
is  a  sort  of  amplified  itinerary,  and  possesses  all  the  tedious 
minuteness  of  such  a  performance,  which  no  person  is  ever 
expected  to^read  through  unless  when  travelling  along  the 
country  described.  As.^r.  Herriott  proceeds  to  the  con- 
fines of  the  two  Canad^i,  we  discover  by' the  names,  and  by 
the  names  only,  that  the  race  andi^inguage  of  the  inhabi* 
tants  begin  to  vary.  In  the  Upper  Canada,  all  the  homen-|; 
clature  is  French  ;  in  the  Lowe^,  it  is  all  English.  The 
French  colonists  have  extended  their  boundaries  surprisingly 
little;  the  increasegf  their  pumbers  has  be^O  Very  slow  j  ^nd 
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nii  doublful  liheliitr  iil  oM  Fiteime  ibe  prbgreas  of  populf^ 
4a6a kiA tiotaeraptfll,  in  spite. et all  the  obstrncUoos,  as  m 
itkebr  aeur  i^egioas.  That  ti  was  ooi  ibe  fault  of  the  clioiale 
fippeais  cleariiy  from  tfaectrctmistaiiceof  the  English  ^preadr 
tog  theatselvesia  every  iciirec^i/on»  and  hefi)iQ«iig  if)  9x1  all 
Hddei  tlie  4Mriginal  codooiaif. .  Effiigrattoti  is  stated  tP  be  w^ry 
'Sequent  from  the  Uurted  Stale$  iato  the  Low^r  Ca!ns|dii. 
'That  province  extends  conaiderably  to  the  Souths  w^^  \(wt 
kle\\ev9  the  report  of  this  traveller,  ike  wii^ra  s^  mild,  aod 
the  soil  of  abundant  fertility. 

■  At  one  of  the  falls  near  the  Lake  Ontario^  M/«  JEkrriott 
p^ils  up  .i>is  Pegasus  to-  <:iKpresa  to  his  reacW-th^  SMfprifs^ 
ivhich  he  felt  that  a  fluid  body  shbulii  faave  for  ages  coptji- 
nued  to  flow  without  a  failure  of  the  sources  from  which  it 
Was  supplied.  Greatly  delighted  with  this  idea^  our  author 
repeats  U  in  a  subsequent  passage  6b  conteMplmtttig  the  riB^- 
tebraled  fiills  of  Niagara,  and  exclaims,  hke   kittg  David, 

*  'Great  and  marvellous  are  tliy  wotki  !* 

*  The  hoge  fragmei^ts  of  riock/  proceeds  he,  in  a  fit  of  extacy, 

*  whjch  have  been  thrown  from  the  Summit  oifthe  precipice  by  the 
irresistible  strength  of  the  torretii,  and  which  hfcve  feUen'  upen  each 
other  in  lowering  heaps  beneath,  Suggest  to  the  imsgiaatioR  an  Wea 
,of  what  may  take  ^)Iiace  previous  to  the  general  consuimmation  o( 
this  terrestrial  scene,  when  ancient  monuments  6f  marble,  umfer 
which  princes  ot  the  earth  have  for  ages  slept,  shall  b^lmrst  asun- 
der^ and  torn  up  from  their  fbundations.' 

'  A  little  further  oti  Mr,  Herriott  arrites  at  TburHier  Bay, 
Jh  Lake  Huron,  where  we  feartt  that  thnoddf  stcM'ms  are 
frequetti,  and  ape  generated  'by  vapours  i§su?n*g;  Gediknowis 
bow,  from  the  land  iu  the  yicinitv.  This  is  too  favourable 
an  opportunity  fpr  description  to, be  omitted.  Travellers,  it 
appears,  seldon]  pass  this  spot  without  being  overtaken  by 
storms,  in  which  *  the  vivid'  tigbtnings  fla§h  their  forked 
fires  in  every  pirection,  and  peals  of  thunder  roar  and  burst 
over  thebea^,*  'We  should  gness,  however,  thnt  they  burst 
first afid  thei^jrpar,  iT  our  extreme  respect  for  Mr.  Herriott 
did  not  pvj^y^py  us  from  doubtin^qj  feis  word.  We  have  no 
great  time.aljqwe^  us  to  wonder  *"^t  Hus  strari^e  phenome- 
non, fuf  in  the  qexl  page  our  |d'jrenLioti  i^  i>L^ct^);>ited  with  a 
singul[ar  kind  of  ^fish  of  a  most  '^  exquisite  kit^te,*  of  which 
the  fat  f>.eiqg,l(ite/,SDerbisMJell,'^isrt^^^^  ciloyin^to  the  appe- 
Jife. .  !^,e  p^hn^  nelp^!in?^ioing  tt^at  Mr.  Herriott  must 
Ijaye  iiipipr<)Ye^  Ihe  powers  of  bis  palate  am'oYlfe  Vhe  Esqni* 
^^ux,:  .ijLp,iijyj|][^nticeahrp  to  swallo\ving  tr^ln  dfl  Would  be 
p^pesiijiry^u/fnable  aq  ^pjcure  toil  well  upon  the  delicacy  of 
^  sp^nnaceli  di^!  •*-...  :■   ..  -    j 
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On  the  banks  of  the  Lake  Superior  the  sRvhe  slitfe^stratn 
'continues.  lis  waters  are  subject  to  occasional  rising  stnA 
falling.  '  The  greater  or  less  qua^itities  of  snows/  ohservei 
our  author,  '  wnich  in  winter  cover  to  a  considerable  depio 
imineasureable  regions,  and  which  on  their  dii>soliuion  now 
into,  this  pellucid  ocean^  mity  probably  be  productive  of  this 
phenomenon/  # 

The  soil  on  the  eastern  shore  appears  to  be  indifferent, 
^nd'i^^id  to  produce,  only  stunted  treei,  brambles,  dnd 
tirawbefpitra,  '  the  feeble  tribate  of  sterilitjr/  Tbe  facts^i-^ti;- 
Gained  i^  this  performance  are  sometimes  mteresttngv  and 
tetghl  hAve  been  turned  to  better  accoilnt.  h  wiooW  huv^ 
be^n  desirable,  however,  that  Mr.  Herriolt  should. have dis?- 
tinglH^ed  wbHt  waa  observed  by  himself  from  ^Kat  Ub 
feftrued  from  others,  how  good  soever  the  authority,  ins- 
-dttehttt^n  U  this  circumstance  greatly  diminishes  both  tUe 
«tithenticity  and  the  interest  of  the  information  delivered.  ' 

Caviada  is  styled  by  our  aiUhor,  though  with  doubtfol 
propriety,  a  peninsula.  It  was  long  neglected  by  the  French 
government  as  an  unprofitable  spot,  whieh  possessed  none  of 
the  golden  wealth  of  the  new  hemisphere;  In  the  want  of 
thati';  however,  one  of  its  greatest  advantages  consisted.  The 
t^ue  sources  of  wealth  and  power  are  agriculture  and  com- 
merce.  The  possession  of  mines  has  too  generally  proved 
an'^vil  of  the  most  formidable  magnitude  to  the  unhappy 
conDtries  where  they  have  been  discovered..  Industry  ts 
noit  much  more  general  among  the  Canadians  than  for- 
merly. A  taste  for  European  manufactures  and  commodi- 
ties has  been  introduced,  and  to  purchase  necessarily  imf^lies 
the  bating  something  to  sell,  whifch  must  more  or  less  be  tfafe 
produce  oT  art. 

We  have  already  bad  occasion  to  allude  to  the  philosophy 
.  t>f  Mr.  Herriott.  He  details  at  every  opportunity  the  causes 
of  mttural  ipaenomena  in  language  of  great  pomp  and  ele- 
vatidn.  But  since  mankind  have  resolved  to  be  con- 
tent without  poetry  in  proge>  and  without  chemistry  in  me- 
teorok>gyj  in  books  of  travels,  this  volunteering  of  both  is 
in  danger  of  becoming  ridiculous.  Tire  profundity  and 
pomp  of  the  following,  passage  will  not  be  easily  equalled 
amongst  the  volumes  of  our  modern  tourists.  The  sesquipe- 
dalian length  of  words  serves  to  embarrass  yet  more  than 
necessary  the  abstracted  reasonings  of  the  philosophical 
postmaster : 

*•  The  ene^  of  hieat  and  that  of  cohesive  attraclion,  acting  in 
constant  .opposition  to  each  other,  enter  intimately  into  tvery  ope* 
ration  by  which  changcs^are  produced  in  the  properties  of  substance. 
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These  mutations  of.  capacities  seem  essentially  requisite  to  the  pre- 
servation of  a  more  e(jual  temperature  than  otherwise  might  tak^ 
place  in  the  elements,  of  which  our  bodies  form  a  part,  and  by 
ii^hich  we  are  environed.  The  evaporation  from  water  mitigates  the 
solstitial  warmth,  and'  the  quantity  of  heat  which  escapes  previous 
to  the  congelation  of  thai  body  restrains  the  domination  of  frost 
from  attaining  that  degree  of  exacerbation  at  which  it  might  otber- 
fi'ise  arrive.' 

Soon  after  this  sublime, passage^  Mr«  Herrbtt  .coocludet 
all  that  is  properly  his  own  in  this  work.  Hitherto  b^  has 
procured  a  subsistence  for  himself^  but  now  he.is  to  be  «le- 
pendenton  the  bounty  of  his  predecessors.  He  has  coUecled 
irotn  every  source  what  he  could. find  written  regarding  tbe 
Indian  tribes  of  North  America.  He  has  arratxged  bisf^ictg 
according  to  his  fancy,  and  he  4ias  seasoned  up  the  tasteless 
dish  with  fragments  of  morality  and  common  place  obser- 
vations* Whatever  may  be  the  merit  of  such  an  und^rtak^ 
ing,  we  cannot  see  the  propriety  of  offering  the  performance 
in  a  book  of  travels.  Mor  do  we  see  in  what  respect  tbe 
opportunities  of  Mr*  Herriott  for  obtaining  informatiup  were 
superior  to  those  of  others.  He  has  confessedly  seen  but  a 
minute  portion>a  merebandfui  of  the  Indian  tribes, and  yet 
on  the  faith  of  so  limited  an  experience  he  has  ventured  to 
pourtray  the  manners  of  nations  whom  he  has  never  visited, 
but  of  whom  he  judges  with  the  confidence  of  an  intimate 
acquaintance.  One  half  of  the  volume  is.  thus  occupied  upon 
subjects  which»it  cannot  be  expected  that  we  sboukl  here 
foilrvv  in  detail.  On  many  occasions  our  author  is  not  satis«- 
£ed  with  what  he  can  borrow  from  writers  on  American  af^ 
fairs,  but  ransacks  heaven  and  earth  to  extend  his  pages 
with  accourits  of  the  customs  of  jthe  nations  of  the  ancient 
world.  He  cannot  teti  us  that  the  Jndiahs  wear  longhair, 
without  entering  into  a  discussion  respecting  theGauIs  and 
the  Franks,  from  whom  he  digresses  to  the  Tartars,  the  Chi- 
nese, the*  Jews,  the  Carthaginians,  and  many  other  nations, 
till  he  arrives  at  the  Arymphians,  who  it  seems  are  ancestors 
of  the  modern  Prussians.  At  every  opportunity  our  author 
gives  us  the  slip,  and  while  we  imagined  ourselves  safely  set- 
tled on  the  banks  of  the  Ontario,  or  the  shores  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, we  are  on  a  sudden,  without  any  apparent  cause,  t ran s^- 
ported  to  another  hemisphere  or  another  world.  The  com^ 
pilation  IS  not,  however,  destitute  Qf  merit,  and  we  know  not 
where  the  reader  could  obtain  sp  ample  an  account  of  every 
circumstance  regarding  the  native  tribes  of  America.  These 
savages  are,  according  to  Mr.  Herriott,  possessed  ofcoilsi^ 
derable  readiness  and  often  of  ingenuity  of  reply.  Theif 
|)artialii^  fpr  ardent  spirits  is.  well  known  by  the  baneful  ef^ 
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fects  which  it  has  produced.  An  Indian^  beiog  asked  of 
what  materials  he  MUpposed  rum  to  be  made^  answered,  that 
it  was  the  quintessetnce  of  hearts  and  longues,  *  For/  conti- 
nued he^  ^  when  i  have  drank  of  it,  ifearnothing,  and  have 
words  a^  command/ 

.  We  cannot  j^fFgrd  space  to  follow  our  authoo:  through 
every  part  of  his  performance.  VVe  do  not  hesitate  to  aUow» 
ho  we  very  that  the  reader  may  derive  considerable  amusement 
from  the  perusal^  though  it  might  ^ave  been  less  alloyec}  by 
%i\e  unceasing  recurrence  of  ti|ii»el  ornament,  and  by  an  ia«- 
nate  tediousness  of  style  and  mapneri  At  the  epd  of  the 
volume  the  subject  of  language  is  introduced.  On  tliis  occa- 
sionwe  have,  first,  the  origin  of.laAguage,whichM>r.  0eriiot.( 
seems  to  suppose  to  have  been  coi^siructed. by  the  gradual 
extension  of  cri^s.  and  exclamations,  which  savages  are 
imagined. to  have  at  first  utte^'^d  to  express  their  feelings  of 
surprise  or  pleasure.  ,  H6  wonders,  however,  to  ^find  gramr 
mar  to  exist  in  all  languages,  even  of  the  most  uncivilised 
people,  as  if  the  greatest  barbariaasjirere  not  yet  men,  and  as 
if  their  minds  were  not  of  the  same  kind,  and  possessed  the 
same  powers. sa  those  of  the  most  polished  nations.  The 
relations  between  words  are  merely  indicative  of  the  rela« 
lions  between  ideas,  which  musk  exist  in  every  fojrm  of  the 
.mind  of  man«  Nor  was  grammar  in  any  case  the  contrivance 
of  art,  but  naturally  and  necessarily  arose  out  of  the  attempt 
of  men  to  communicate  their  ideas  to  each  other.  .. 

We  must  now  draw  our  observations  on  this  performance 
to  a  close*  It  is  not  our  wish  to  be  severe  upon  Mr«'Uer«> 
rtott,  io  whom  the  numerous  pages  of  this  ponderons  quarto 
most  have  cost  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  tioic*  If  he  has 
oot  been  altogether  successful  in  every  respect,  neither  has 
he  failed  in  all.  We  could  have  wished,  to  be  sure*  and 
should  have  been  happy  to  meet  with  more  liveliness,  and  ^ 
greater  art  of  exciting  interest  and  rousing  attention.  We 
could  have  submitted  patiently  to  the  excision  of  some  of  the 
more  sublime  flights  into  the  regions  of  false  taste.  We 
eould  have  joined  with,  pleasure  in  an  attack  upon  a  host  of 
long  words,  in  *  the  hopes/  as  Vhe  Spectator  said,  ^  of  cutting 
olF' their  rear.'  We  could  have  seen  without  a  sigh  the  whole 
of  the  philosophy  sent  to  our  Universities  for  correction, 
and  a  more  suitable  place.  But  we  cannot  declare  irrecon* 
cileable  war  against  the  volume.  If  we  have  waded  through 
some  mires,  we  have  reposed  upon  son^e  meadows.  If  it  has 
often  been  cloudy  weather,  we  have  not  been  altogether 
without  glimpies  of  sunshine.  And  if  we  must  occasionally 
travel  in  the  dark,  we  may  feel  coafid^nt  in  tUeprptection  of 
1^  deputy  postmaster-general, 
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A%rAl.—Epi&tit9  ef  Ovidyttanil&fed  info  EfigMsh  Vthe, 
Bif  the  lath  ReT.  fV.  Wiwdtor  Jpitztkmd^,  A.M.  ^e.  7».  6d^ 

TO  the  tett  episUies,  traAslaled  by  oor  nwthor^  *ril  sub- 
foiwed  Ihecpisttes  of  H^ro  it)  Lbander,  and  Jjeander  tb  Hero, 
l>y  a  different  hatid  ;  lh[art;^fS*pptta  to  Phaon,  by  Po[>e;  ami 
ofl)idoto  MntM,  bJfi^Drydefr.  'The  thtrtoduclioh  is  e'ft*- 
riehed  b^lrftnsltttiott^t^f  ih^  "KJeg,^  <>n  the  IBeath  of  Tibttlliw, 
*tt*ltHe  EpisiJe  of  OiM  t6  his- wife,  ^btttacted  from  thfe 
^iAsiist,  ^bit^b  are  j^ttui  tb  use  thfe  a^hdr's  itiode»t  e». 
JitussitJfty  ^  with  DO  very  trfifpardofmble  mlriWion/  The  thrti«- 
iri:ator  Aiklbts  originat'fifh^iired  uhder  ^iclioD^  the  €Ki^^ 
sidiM^^  the  bifaer  of  bkinshment  in  hi^  Age;  and  th^  wh<>l^ 
of  A?»  toiarae^  we  re^r^t  la  fiwd,  w^s  b^gan  as  a  relMf>  afed 
coatkitted ^ibrongfa  the  interrais  of  extreafe  ptiiti. 

.  .^Meosinleiita  saisae  foreb  usque  ma:li#/    - 

'Avery  fair  apology/ contfviu^ps  our  author, 'for  Wrifing, 
butt  xion^  for  publishing  the  production^  of  ^deh  uobtfppy 
cireumsiaocefi  -/  to  which  the  Iransl^icrf  venture  to  i^ply» 
*  tbttt  however  ioadeqoate  they  may  ff^  found,  uo'^atteHipc^ 
Ipore  sufecessfdl  have  yel  appeared/  in  aH  thid  w*  ^o^tttrtte 
with  Mr.  Fitzthotnae;  b»t  can  by  no  tueatis  agr^^  tbavill«> 
tte^  tBn  be  pleaded  a»  M  excuse  for  ineortieicitite^d.  Tliis 
plea  was  made  by  thebanwhed  poet  hiitt^elf,  and  As  applie* 
to  his  Tmtiii^  is  made  without  a  shadow  of  I'e^^n.  it  b  in 
illness  aod  affliction  that  ll>e  mmd  is  liiiore  iulceptrbte  of  vii^ 
ried  emotrons  ^  thdt  H  fiies  ftom  ptea^t&s  of  t^nse  to  th>ose 
of  reflection;  that  its  feeHog^  ai'e  fc^eilier^  and  #hite  th^ 
power  of  writing  remains,  the  judgOierti  i^  ^xettktA  with 
greater  delicacy  and  diafcmiirttuiod/  I'^t^  hiiiiio^y  of  Efig^- 
Ksh  authors  wifll  support  this  afes^rtion.  The  ttuost  polisfcwd 
of  our  poets  wrote  under  the  unceasing  torturr  of  tf  btud^ 
ache  ;  his  intimate  fiiettd  wds  afflicted  with  a  vtertigo;.  Hfrd 
Dt.  Jahns6n,  beside  positive  bodily  infirriilty,  lived'  utn^de^ 
the  uDbe^tsing  apprehervsron  of  being  plunged  into  the  heip*^ 
Icssnes*  of  a  second  infancy.  The  very  volume  before  Us  is 
an  instance  of  eqnabie  corr^ctoes!^,  which  seldom  swerves 
from  the  sen^  of  the  original  author>  o^hMsSardiS  an  error 
by  atiy  of  those  daring  attempts,  whose  failat^sare  not  ob^ 
frequently  as  surpriiirtg  afi/  their  ^occes^es. 

The  excellent  pre^iite  of  Drydt?n»  preftx^rf  tO  the  transla- 
tion by  Sj^veial  bands^  is  b^e  r^pritiited  v  fil^t^  #6):  its  gene^ 
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ml  Titlue  ;  and  seeondly,  b6ce«#e  it  (Apposes  a  few  ie^eU  of 
the  modern  translatorg* 

Thie  first  obserriitioii  of  Drjden  wbiob  oar  aatbor  oi^ocPes, 
i^the  ceDsure  tfarowa  by  that  great  poet,  and  seasible^ 
thoQgfa  fanciful  critie,  oil  the  aocoanectioo  which  pervadoa 
the  el^f^ies  of  TibuMas  anwl  Pfopertius.  *  In  them/  saya 
Dryden^  *  Ihoogfa  the  Teries  ai«  gokkfo^  they  are  but  patched 
ttito  the  garmetit  ;'but  our  poet  has  always  a  goal  in  fats^yej 
which  direola  him  io  his  race.  Our  author  does-  not  seem  to 
t^f^t  with  his  predecessor  in  this  point ;  and  yet,  from  the 
VAriely  of  orders  m  which  diferant  editors  have  printed 
couplets^  and  whole  passages  of  Tibailus,  it  sboald  seem  at 
ksMt  as  if  Heyoe,  his  French'  commentator^  and  iihdeed  all 
who  have  preceded  him,  admitted;  the  fact.  Theifuth  is^ 
poela^  Bud  more  particularly^  Latin  poets^  are  very,  eommonly 
imbject  to  this  censore  ;  and  it  is  not  so  justly  attributable  to 
Tiballus  as  to  Horace,  whose  finest  passages  are  not  unfre- 
qtiently  unconnected  with  the  vein  of  the  ode,  and  inconse* 
qaent  to  the  reasoning.     The 

Quampaene  fprvasregna  Pro^erpins,  ~ 

ipfith  the  spirited  burst  of  rapture  which  foll6w5  it,  has  the 
fippearaace  of  a  $tudy  with  which  the  poet  had  pleased  him* 
^If,  and  whicA.he  had  determined  to  interweave,  however 
forcibly^  with  passages  almost  revolting  from  its  meaning. 
The  rape  of  £^uropa^  of  equal  beauty,  is  introduced  with 
eqqal  violence.  And  the  whole  of  *  Odi  profanum,'  8cc.  has 
upderg9oe'trao«|>osition  and  change  of  every  kind,  and  each 
supported  by  plausible  reasons.  'But  to  leave  the  licence 
;vvbich  ha^  becA  strangely  supposed  inherent  in  lyric  poetry, 
f,be  Orpheus  ^n^  Eurydice  was  arbitrarily  introduced  toen- 
jiven  the  fpurib  Oeoigic.  It  was  indisputably  a  finished  ' 
iund  ipdependeot  study  of  the  poet,  insufficient  to  stand  of 
itself,  and  therefore  enlisted^for  the  purpose  of  giving  life  and 
^mtioa  to4rhe  stillness  of  an  inanimate  subject.  But  no  such 
fofcefd  introductions  are  observable  in  Ovid :  never  was 
narrMtioQvV^Qtinued  in  a  chain  so  unbroken,  or  reasoning  so 
inartificially  arising  from  the  preceding,  and  leading  so  na- 
turally to  the  succeeding  pares,  as  in  fhe  examples  be- 
queathed to  us  by  tl^at  versatile  writer.  In  harmony  of 
numbers,  more  particularly  in  the  Metamorphosis,  he  rivals 
Virgil ;  his  ^enLenuousness  is  so  remarkable,  that  citations 
are  msuJe  from  him  on  common  subjetts  and  ordinary  oc^ 
curreocesi  scarcely  less  frequently  than  from  Horace  him- 
^\i,  the  professed  observer  of  human  nature.^   In  fancy  and 
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348       •  Fitzthomas's  Translation  of  Ovid^i  Epistles. 

inventicm  he  takes  the  lead  of  all  the  Latins,  and  is  no  mean 
competitor  with  the  first  of  Greek  poets. 
-    The  following  criticiisfn  on  the  translators  of  the  Georgics, 
mW\  be  a  criterion  by  whieh  readers  may  jadge  of  the  kind 
of  excellence  to  be  expected  in  this   little  volume:—*^  Mr. 
Sotheby  as  a  translator  has  clearly  excelled  all  his  masters 
find  competitors  in  his  uanslatton  of  the  Georgics  of  Virgil. 
He  is  often  above^  never  below   Dryden ;  and  no  humble 
degree  of  praise  is  dge  to  him  (nostras  non  iaudis  egenti)  as 
a  poet/    Oar  admiration  of  others  is  generally  called  iortb 
by  discovering  somewhat  congenial  to  ourselves  an  their  turn 
of  thinking  or  writing  ;  and,  from  the  internal  evidence  of 
this  book^  we  should  not  hesitate  to  have  declared,  that  Dry* 
den  mast  have  ranked  belowSotheby^in  the  opinion  of  our 
author,  as  a  translator  of  the  Georgics.    A  tame>  still,  me<^ 
chanical,   and  unim passioned  poem,  whose  sole  exicellence 
^as  the  propriety  of  cloatbing  common  instruments  of  hns^ 
bandry,  with  the  method  of  rnHnufactuf  ingaod  of.u^ing  them 
to  advantage,  was  not  likely  to  be  well  transfused  into  our 
language  through  the  restless  and  vehement  rapidity  of  ex* 
pression  so  peculiar  to  Dryden.     From  the  joint  excellences 
of  the  two^   the  best  translation  that  ever  issued  into  a  mo- 
dern from  an.antient  language  might  easily  be  formed,  if 
M  the  correct  mechanism  of  Sotheby  were  extracted,  and 
were  enlivened  by  the  spirit  of  his  predecessor.    The  poem 
U$elf  appeared   faulty  in  interest   to  the  poet;  and  he  has 
accordingly  interwoven  an  episode  into  each  book  to  stimu^ 
late  the  jkded  attention.     Beyond  this,    and   the  charm  of 
expression,  the  Georgics  have  but  little  claim  to  sldmiration  ; 
and  the  mere  rhymer  of  a  manufacturing  town  would  bear 
off  the  palm   from  Dryden  himself  in  the  elucidation  of  the 
mechanism  of  tools.     Here  Mr.'  Sotheby,  who,   in  spite  of 
Lis  Saul,  writes  well,   has  the  decided  advantage   over  his 
predecessor,     ffut  in  the   fine   episode  on  the  Sun,   which 
closes  the  first  book  ;  the  praises  of  Italy,  in  the  second  ;  the 
l^lague  among^the  Beasts,  in  Ihe  third  ;  and,  above  ?U,   the 
Orpheus  and'Eurydjce,in  the  fourth  boo)c,  so  far  from  being 
liible  to  tower  above   the  head  of  Dryden^   he  cati  hardly 
Teach  his  elbow.  ' 

The  next  position  of  Dryden  which  Mr.  Fitzthomas  -is  . 
eager  to  controvert,  is,  the  superiority  attached  by  the Jbr-» 
luer  to  paraphrase,  or  translation  with  latitude,  over  meta- 
phrase, or  the'turning  an  author  word  for  word.  And  here 
we  perfectly  agree  with  our  aUthor's  acceptation  of  that 
passage  in  Horace^  vvbjch  is  cited  90  triumphantly  by  9i{ 
parapluasu ;   • 
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FUzthomas's  Tramlation  of  Omd's  Epistles.        349 
Nee  verbnm  verbo  curabis  rtddert  fidu$ 

Nor  word  for  word  too  faithfully  traiMlate^ 

as  by  no  means  applicable  to  the  point  in  dispute.  The  Ro^ 
man  is  not  here  giving  advice  to  translators^  bqt  to  dramatic 
writers^  as  will  he  made  to  appear  from  the  context  of  the, 
passage.  He  recommends  to  them  subjects  taken  from  the 
Iliad,  and  applied  by  their  own  genius  to  the  purposes  of  the 
theatre.  But  here  our  judgments  lean  on  the  side  of  Dry- 
den,  whose  reasoning  stands  in  no  need  of  a  pitiful,  and  at 
Hiost  an  ambiguous  quotation  ;  but  supports  itself  by  its  own 
weight,  which  numerous  examples  from  the  present  trans- 
lation would  tend  rather  to  increase  than  impair.  Of  the 
lAtin  tongue  that  poet  observes,  *  it  is  frequent  also  that 
the  conceit  is  couciied  in  some  expression^which  will  be  lost 
in  English  : 

Atque  iidem  venti  vela  fidemque  ferent. 

What  poet  of  our  nation  is  so  happy  as  to  express  this 
thought  literally  in  English,  and  to  strike  wit,  or  almost 
senseout  of  it  J'  To  this  Mr.  Fitzthomas  replies,  '  Let  it 
be  tried.'     We  subjoin  the  trial — 

Certus  es  ire  tamen  miseramque  relinquere  Dido, 
Atque  iidem  venti  vela  fidemque  ferent. 

*  From  wretched  Dido  shall  the  self-same  gales, 
Waft  i\iy  false  fleeting  vows,  that  fill  thy  sails-- ' 

which  couplet,  when  untwisted,  and  liberated  from  its  in- 
rersions,  would  construe  thus. 

The  self<>same  gales  that  fill  thy  sails  shall  waft 
Thy  false  fleeting  vows  from  wretched  Dido. 

Thus,  independent  of  the  inversion  which  clouds  all  mean- 
ing, and  the  separation  of  the  verb  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  its  sign,  the  peculiar  character  of  the  passage  is  wholly 
lost,  and  the  very  marrow  of  the  first  thrown  away.  So  dan« 
gerous,  so  fatal  is  it  to  play  with  edged  tools  ! 

The  following  transfusion  of  a  Latin  conceit  into  an  Eng« 
lish  couplet  is  doubtless  executed  by  Dryden  with  great  de'X* 
terity  ;  but  is  surely  faulty,  and  at  most  can  but  tiiulate  those 
who  can  run  their  parallels  throughout  the  Latin  by  the 
side  of  the  translation :  .        . 
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d|0         BMkmaf$  Trafuiaimu  of-Ooidrr^nUks. 

% 
Certus«8,  Mofn,,  cmn /m^e  9oiv€i^  nateij^ 
Quasque  ubi  sint  nescis  Italaregna  se^i 

ibas  given  by  Drydeir  3 

*  Wbile  you  wilh  looseti^d  «o»f  snd  saik  prepare 
i     T»  seek  9k  l«n4  that  Aics  ilio  st archer'^  care/ 

Tbe  cDQtation  of  the  strong  aod  delenuinale  verb  into  a  pas* 
sive  participle,  which;,  were  it  not  in  italics,  might  be  r«ad 
unperceivea,  and  the  trail  coooeclioa  of  p^ws  and  $aik  by  a 
conjunction  substituted  for  a  preposition,  weaken  the  effect 
of  the  original  conceit,  and  do  violence  to  £jiglish  idiom^ 
which  i^to  be  preserved  at  ali  hazards  by  a  translator. 

There  is,  however^  much  sense,  much  ingenuity,  and  weU* 
directed  learning  in  this  preface;  and  we  have  menticiQ^d 
tbe  two  positions  of  our^aulho/j^  that  the  Georgics  of  ^otHebj 
are  superior  to  the  same  poem  by  Dryden^  and  that  m^fa* 
phrase  claims  precedency  over  paraphrase,  merely  for  tbe 
purpose  of  elucidating  hh  style  of,  writing  by  the  style  and 
tener  of  his  opinions  on  subjects  of  poesy.  It  would  be  need- 
less* to  refer  our  readers  to  instances  of  the  most  eiftravagan t 
and  wanton  absurdity  in  metaphrastic  translations,  more  par- 
ticularly tbe  '  lame  and  impotent*  efforts  of  Potter  in  his 
Euripides,  and  of  Cowper  rn  bis  Homer,  and  of  Good  in  his 
Lucretius.  It  is  from  the  cramp  thus  imposed  on  himself 
that  our  author  wrote,  and  was  contented  with  such  lines  as 
the  following,  which  abound  in  inversions  : 

*  Thy.hurdy  thy  fame^  who  bore  from  distant  skies, 
A  lifeless  corse,  thy  lov'd  Tibuilus  lies  !*- 

vAgain: 

'  His  bosom  bare  his  hands  unpitying  wound. 

Again  : 

^  Nor  less  thy  anguish  fpr  thy  husband  torn 
From  thy  sad  bosom  to  tbe  barbarous  bourne, 
Than  jthe  fair  Tb^ban,  by  the  Pthian  wheels 
Dragg^din  her  sights  for  goary  Hector  feels. 
Thus  while  be  lingers  upon  foreign  shores, 
Ifer  own ,  Penelope  her  lord  implores.' 

The  proportion  of  verses  in  this  book,  where  the  latter 
clause  should  change  places  with  the  former,  is  so  great,, 
that  we  forbear  qupting  more  of  this  description  ;  and  hasten 
to  lay  before  our  readers  tbe  version  of  one  or  two  passagey 
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of  «nperiof  beauty  in  ii\e  Latin,  thatihej'  may  make  their  owa 
comparison  of  the  translator  with  the  oHgina) ;  and  ^itfa 
the  traaslators  of  other  works  into  the  English  lang^iage. 
The  rapidity  of  Ovid  is  almost  proverbial,  and  in  the  foHow- 
ing  instance  of  hurried  action^  Mn  Fitztbomas  is  •not  out- 
done in  the  race— 

Nox  stiperest  5  toMamur  equrs  ;  urbcnwftie  petemiis* 

Dicta  placenta,  fraenis  ittvpediuntur  equi  : 

Pert-ulcrant  dominos,  regalia  protinus  ipsi 

T«cta  petunt :  cui>tos]n  fore  nuilus  <erat. 

*  Tl>e  night  remains;  to  harse;  let  home  besou^litf 
His  words  approved,  the  bridled  steeds  are  brought; 
HereivM  their  masters,  t«  the  palace  straight 
Tbey  rush  :  no  guard  was  statione<i  at  the  gate.' 

'And&gain: 

Sic  sedit ;  sic  culta  fuit;  sic  stamina  nevlt; 

Injects  collo  sic  jacuepe  coaaae ; 
Ilod  habuit  vultus,  haec  iili  verba  fUere  ; 

Hie  color,  ha&c  facies  ;  hie  uitor  oris  erat, 

'  So  did  she  sit ;  thus  drest ; ,  so  wound  tbe  thread  9 
Unbound,  her  tresses  on  her  neck  were  spread  :  , 
Such  were  her  looks,  and  surh  her  word|  werehear4; 
And  til  us  her  beauty,  thus  her  bloam  a|>pear'd/ 

The  terseness  of  Ovid  is  well  transfused  iaio  tlie  foillowi^n'g 
lines : 

*  Old  men  admire,  and  trerabliog  girls  grow  pale. 
While  the  fond  wife  devours  the  husband's  tale; 
One  on  the  table  draws  the  battle's  line. 

And  Troy,  all  Troy, describes  in  drops  of  wiiie* 
Here  Siniois^ow*d,-Sigeum's  land  was  here, 
Here  its  proud  bead  did  Priam's  palace  rear  ; 
This  was  the  ground  the  wise  Ulysses  chose  ; 
'J'hy  proud  pavilion  there,  AchiUes,  rose.' 

.  In  these,  and  in  similar  passages,  the  translator  has  evinc- 
ed an  equal  degree  of  spirit  and  fidelity.  It  remains  that  he 
should  be  tried  in  a  series  of  lines  mure  strictly  poetical:  and 
there  is  no  epistle  from  which  extracts  of  this  description  caw 
more  readily  be  taken,  than  that  of  ffiuone  to  Paris.  Fgr 
scenery^  action,  and  that  prettiness  of  expression  for  which 
the  Roman  poet  is  held  unique^  tliis  episiie  claims  the  firsi 
•    place  : 
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SM        JKtzihomas's  Transle^ion  ofOmd's  Episiles^ 
Qui  nunc  Pritmkles,  &c. 

*  Not  then  so  great,  the  son  of  Priam  now^ 
A  slave  you  were,  when  I  (the  truth  avow) 
Deign'd,  tho'  a  nymph,  aud  from  th'  immortal  wave 
Of  mighty  Xanihus  sprurg,  to  wed  a  slave. 
Oft  under  trees  amid  our  flocks  when  laid, 
Of  mingled  leaves  apd  grass  our  hed  we  made  ^ 
Oft  on  the  fragrant  hay  in  slumbers  lost,^ 
The  humble  cot  has  sc.reenM  us  from  the  frost. 
Who  shew'd  you  thickets  fittest  for  the  chace? 
To  craggy  dens  the  savage  brood  to  trace  ? 
Oft  by  your  side  your  meshy  toils  I  reat'd, 
Oft  oVr  the  mou:itain  tops  your  dogs  I  cheerM. . 
You  bad  the  wounded  beech  a  word  retain,  '^ 

Read  and  rever'd  by  every  passing  swain  : 
As  grows  the  trunk  still  grows  (Enone's  name — 
Rise  up,  ye  trees,  and  justify  my  claim, 
Well  I  remember  wheie  a  poplar  stands, 
That  bears  a  record  graven  by  your  hands — 
Flourish,  O  poplar,  on  the  margin  green. 
Thou,  on  whose  ruofi^e*!  bark  these  lines,  aie  seen— »- 
**  When  Paris  lives  (Enone  to  forego, 
Back  to  bisfountaiii-head  shall  Xanthus  flow;" 
Be  refluent  Xanthus,  back  ye  waters  borne, 
Paris  has  lelt  the  widowed  nymph  to  mourn.' 

To  those  who  remember  the  light  and  tricksome  air  of 
Ovid  in  this  passage,  the  version  will  appear  stiff  and  forced. 
It  is  indeed  *  double,  double,  toil  and  trouble  ;'  or,  as  Mr. 
Dryden  would  call  it,  *  dancing  on  a  rope  with  fettered 
kgs.' 

"The  Leander  to  Hero,  and  Hero  to  Leander,  by  a  friend 
of  the  author,  are  niprb  freely  translated.  The  first  six  lines 
are  dilated  to  twelve,  and  contain  two  words,  for  which  there 
is  no  necessity  but  the  rhyme  ; 

*  When  Ocean  resting  from  its  angry  roars^ 
And  ask  one  dearer  object  of  survey,* 

The  first  word  marked  in  italics  is  forced,  agiainst  itsordi-* 
nary  form,  into  aplural.  Aud  the  substantive  'a  survey,' 
is  enlisted  from  the  very  dregs  of  technical  words  into  tbe^ 
service  of  poetry.  This  gentleman,  however,  has  strength  to 
Cope  with  many  of  ihe  beauties  of  his  original^  and  does  not 
hesitate  on  occasions  to  add  some  of  his  own,  as  in  the  second 
line  of  the  following  couplet : 

*  While  thus  I  wrote,  began  nay  tears  to  flow  ;    , 
Go,  favour'd  letter,  vilitn  'tis  biifs  to  go  P 
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Hit  following  lines  are  spirited,  but  dccasiomktly  fauhy: 

^  On  some  rude  rock  I  take  my  lonely  place  ; 
To  thy  lost  shores  1  turn  my  drooping  face ; 
And,  ftincy-led,  explore  thosr  blissful  scenes^ 
And  curse" each  trackless  wave  that  intervenes. 
And  ever  and  anon  with  straining  eye  ' 

I  ^  that  darling  lifl^ht,  or  seem  to  gpy. 
Which  o'er  thy  tow'r  iu  nightly  vigils  keeps. 
And  fondly  calls  me  thro'  the  customM  deeps* 
Thrice  on  the  sands  my  vestment  have  I  lauiy 
And  thrice  the  conquest  of  the  floods  essay'd ; 
The  high-swoln  floods  my  wrestling  strength  defied^ 
And  plungM  me  headlong  in  the  showery  tide.' 

The  faulty  parts  are  suf&ciently  faulty  to  detect  them* 
selves.  This  passage^  as  well  as  some  others  by  the  same 
author,  is  spirited.  From  many  usages  and  exploded  traps  for 
applause,  this  gentleman  should  be  new  to  verse.  Practice, 
and  a  diligent  perusal  of  old  £nglish  poets,  would  open  his 
eyes  to  the  meanness  of  seeming  to  say  more  than  wbatis 
really  said ;  and  of  attaching  a  value  and  importance  to 
words  which  they  do  not  possess.  From  the  specilnen  of  his 
abilities  h^re  given,  it  is  our  earnest  hope  that  he  will  perse* 
Tere,  and  surmount  the  obstacles  to  ultimate  success  in  his 
new  art. 

In  closing  this  little  volume,  we  congratulate  the  author 
and  the  public  on  the  appearance  of  a  duodecimo  closely 
and  elegantly  printed,  in  lieu  of  a  quarto,  into  which  the 
same  quantity  of  matter  is  in  this  age  generally  dilated.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  vice  which  is  here  exploded.  We  hail 
in  this  work  the  return  of  translators,  fram  the  imposition 
of  measured  prose  under  the  naote  of  blank  verse,  to  the  olct 
sterling  couplet,  whose  very  name  strikes  such  panic  into 
the  hearts  of  our  degenerate  writers. 


Aet.  III. — Logick :  or,  an  Essay  on  the  Elements,  Prinei^ 
pies,  and  different  Modes  of  Reasoning.  By  Richard  Kir^ 
wan,  Esq,  L.L.D.  P.R.LA.  F.R.S.  ^c.  6^c.  2  volu  8w. 
\4s.     Payne.     1807. 

REASON  is  the  noblest  faculty  of  man;  but   the  good 
to  which  it  may  be  rendered   subservient  depends  upon.its 
use.     For  reason,  abused  or  misapplied,  is  productive  of  the. 
most  djangerous  errors  and  tjie  most  pernicious  consequences.  * 
That  logic,  therefore,  which  teaches  the  right  Hse  of  reason^ 
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au^  guards  against  a  wrong,  which  assists  in  the  detection  of 
^ttoT,  and  in  the  confirmalion  and  discovery  of  tratb, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  science  of  the  highest  utilily  and  im- 
portance. "  But  no  logic  which  Has  hitherto  been  produced 
appears  to  us  to  merit  such  distinguished  praise;  for  most  of 
the  systems  of  logic,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  abound 
too  much  With  the  technical  phraseology  and  complex  divi* 
sions  of  the  schools,  which  tend  less  to  enlighten  than  to 
confound ;  less  to  strengthen  (he  powers  of  tne  mind,  thaa 
to  encrease  the  capacity  to  cavil  and  encourage  the  propen-* 
sity  to  dispute.  The  object  for  which  we  most  need  the  ex- 
ercise of  tne  rational  faculty,  is  truth  ;  and  logic,  as  teaching 
or  supplying  a  right  method  of  investigation,  may  greatly 
assist  in  the  discovery. 

Mr.  Kir  wan  does  not  begin  bis  work  with  any  analysis  of 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  ;  which  ifit  were  executed  with  per- 
spicuity and  precision,  would  of  itself  constitute  a  better  lo- 
gic than  any  which  is  at  present  in  use.  But  we  shall  not 
blame  Mr.  Kirwan  for  not  performing  what  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  attempt:  but  shall  proceed  to  examine  what  he 
has  actually  done.  After  stating  the  general  object  of  logic, 
and  defining  some  general  terms,  he  treats  in  his  second 
chapter  ^  of  words  and  propositions.'  Mr.  Kirwan  states^ 
and  we  think  with  truths  though  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
of  Mr.  Locke,  that  the  primary  end  of  wprds,  considered  as 
«igns,  is  to  mark  the  things  signified,  rather  than  the  ideas 
which  we  have  of  those  things.  Words  indeed  are  meant 
to  denote  not  only  all  perceptible  and  palpable  objects 
but  also  the  volitions,  sensations,  and  emotions,  which  are  less 
obvious  to  sen^e  ;  not  only  all  the  products  of  the  material 
worlds  but  all  the  diversified  operations  of  the  intellects 
We  cannot  reason  without  words,  but  we  cannot  reason  to  any 
nseful  purpose  without  affixing  clear  and  definite  ideas  fo 
the  words  which  we  employ.  Where  words  are  uncertain  and 
ambiguous,  we  cannot  well  help  bewildering  both  ourselves 
and  others  in  a  maze  of  errors  and  contradictions.  Thus 
Condillac  well  remarked,  that  a  well-formed  language  would 
of-itseH'  constitute  the  best  logic  ^  for,  as  in  such  a  language 
all  the  word&  would  have  a  clear  and  definite  meaning,  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  terms  in  any  proposition 
would  be  immediately  seen,  the  ide&tity  or  resembl«nce 
would  be  almost  itituitively  perceived,  and  the  disputes 
which  have  so  much  agitated  the  world  particularly  in  tbe^ 
ology  and  morals,  would  be  reduced  wilhin  very  narrow  li- 
mitations. Thepower  of  words  is  remarkably  seen  in  the  fa- 
cilities which  they  afford  for  forming  generalities  and  ab- 
stractions ;  for  it  is  certain  that  these  generalities  and  ab* 
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striu^tions  have  to  etist^nce  iq  nutore.  Th^  material  world 
fbrnijsbes  no  examples  of  their  existence  ;  they  have  no  re* 
aKty  hot  that  which  language  supplies;  as  ideas  aretiie 
images  or  representatives  of  things^  and  all  existing  things 
are  particular^  all  ideas  must  be  particular.  For  whoever  saw  . 
tnan  in  general?  The  generality^  therefore^  which  the  word 
man  implies^  exists  only  in  the  name.  Thus  all  abstractions 
Itre  rather  nominal  than  real.  There  are  various  properties 
and  qualities  which  can  have  no  separate  independant  eicis-* 
tence^  butit  belongs  to  the  magic  of  language  to  give  tbem 
a  separate  entity,  an  insulated  reality,  and  a  name.  No  such 
thing  exists  or  can  exist  in  nature  as  that  which  we  design 
by  the  term  animal,  which  is  a  general  name  to  denote  a 
whole  classof  living  beings  of  the  most  diversified  species  and 
properties.  It  is  evident  that  this  generality  does  pot  exist  ^ 
in  idea,  but  only  in  name.  Thus  words,  and  words  only,  con- 
stitute the  only  basis  of  all  metaphysical  abstractions.  It 
is  a  curious  consideration  with  respect  to  the  wonderful 
nature  of  words,  that  we  may  haveclea^  and  definite  ideas  of 
4erm8,  of  which  when  we  make  use  we  have  no  distinct  idea 
whatsoever.  Thus  the  words  virtue  and  vice^  or  the  figaret 
303  and  g09>  are  known  to  differ  from  each  other,  though 
at  the  time  of  employing  them  we  have  not  in  the  mind  any 
distinct  idea  of  the  habits  or  numbers,  when  taken  apart  from 
the  words  or  figures  by  which  they  are  expressed.  Nay,  it 
does  nbt  always  happen  that  the  ideas  even  of  sensible 
things  arise  in  our  minds,when  the  words  which  denote  them 
are  heard. 

'  When,'  said  Mr.  Burke, '  I  speak,  of  red,  blue,  and  gfeen, 
1  have  no  actual  ideas  of  these  colours ;  I  know  I  can  have 
tbem,  but  then  an  act  of  the  will  is  requisite,  and  they  must 
be  applied  to  some  particular  objects ;  in  conversation,  it  is 
very  rarely  that  any  image  at  all  is  excited  in  the  mind,  as 
every  one  may  experience.' 

Some  of  the  sections  in  this  chapter  (1 1.)  might  have  beea 
omitted  without  any  disadvantage  to  the  work ;  for  they 
either  teach  what  is  universally  known,  or  what  if  it  be  not 
known,  it  hardly  seems  the  province  of  logic  to  explain* 
Thus  section  3.  enumerates  the  parts  of  speech,  without 
throwing  anymore  light  on  the  subject  than  any  schooUbov 
already  possesses  in  any  grammar  wtiich  his  master  may  think 
proper  to  put  into  his  hands.  Before  any  person  studies  a  book 
of  logic,  he  must  be  supposed  already  acquainted  with  the 
common  rudiments  of  grammar,  and  if  he  be  not,  he  should 
defer  the  one  till  he  has  made  himself  master  of  the  other* 
Though  letters  are  the  elements  of  words,  and  words  of  pro- 
positions, and  consequently  of  ratiocination,  yet  there  caa  be 
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nonecenity  to  begin  a  treatise  on  logic  with  ennmeraliiig 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Mr.  Kirwan  indeed  has  not  done 
ibis  ;  bnt  he  has  done  what  is  aImo9t  as  superflaous  and  un- 
necessary. Thus  many  parts  of  his  work  might  have  been 
omitted  without  any  loss  to  the  whole.  We  must  at  the  same 
time  notice^  that  we  observe  in  many  places  too  great  a  pro- 
pensity  to  a  technical  and  scholastic  phraseology^  to  minute 
and  tedious  dirisions  and  distinctions^  in  which  there  is  rather 
the  appearance  than  the  reality  of  knowledge  ;  and  which  at 
all  times  rather  confuses  and  abstructs^  than  clears  and  fa* 
dlitates  the  way  to  truth.  These  remarks  will  apply  to  many 
df  the  chapters ;  and  we  think  that  the  practical  utility  of  the 
workj  as  well  as  the  pleasure  of  the  perusal^  would  have  been 
considerably  increased  by  greater  brevity  and  compression. 
An  arrangement  is  seldom  lucid  where  there'^is  a  multiplicity 
of  technical  distinctions,  nor  are  such  distinctions  the  mark  of 
a  comprehensive  mind.  The  intellect  that  is  characterised 
by  activity  of  reflectioUi  and  perhaps  even  the  intellect  of  an 
inferior  cast,  usually  invents  a  logic  of  its  own ;  and  though 
this  logic  may  be  assisted  by  rules,  yet  for  those  rules  to  be 
beneficial,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  be  simple,  per- 
spicuous, and  few. 

In  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  of  part  1,  Mr.  Kir* 
wan  treats  of  propositions  : 

«  Of  the  qnahtity  of  propositions;  of  universal, Angular  pafticular^ 
or  indefinite  propositions ;  of  the  opposition^  incotppatibility,  or 
disparity  of  propositions  ;  of  the  mode  of  contradiction  ;  of  the  con- 
version of  propositions ;  of  compound  propositions ;  of  the  conjunc* 
tivef  disjunctive,  discrctive^  conditional,  comparative,  assimilative^ 
causaly  exclusive,  exceptive,,  definitive  ;  of  complex,  modal,  and 
identic  propositions  ;  of  complex  ;  of  modal ;  of  the  distinction  of 
complex  from  compound  propositions ;  of  identic  propositi ;^ns.' 

All  these  divisions  are  so  treated  as  to  involve  rdle  within^ 
rule,  and  to  interweave  one  distinction  with  another,  tilHhe 
attention  is  palled  by  the  perusal;  and  the  mind,  waating  a 
practical  guide,  finds  itself  distracted  in  a  labyrinth  of  pre-- 
cepts  better  calculated  to  promote  the  spirit  of  disputation 
than  the  discovery  of  truth. 

Part 2.  treats  'of  ratiocination,  and  its  essential  principles.' 
Here  we  do  not  observe  either  great  depth  or  sagacity  of  ob» 
•ervation;  hvn  are  furnished  with  &  mukiplicity  ofdistinctiona 
which  arc  not  very  likely  to  afford  much  practical  assistance 
to  those  who  read  the  book,  in  enabling  them  to  judg;e  rights 
or  in  preventing  them  from  judging  wrong.  Thus,  for 
instance,  Mr.  Kirwan  informs  us  in  chapteir  3^  part  IJ^ 
that. 
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^  The  relations  on  which  limple  judgments  (ihat  is  judgments  not 
extracted  by  ratiocination)  are  found!eJ,are»lifst»the  relation  of  signili* 
cation  or  incltuion^  identity  ^coincidence  or  equality  similarity  y  prawned 
similarity  y  relation  to  pleasure  or  pain^  relation  of  correspondence,  of  to 
meam  an  end,  correspondence  of  signs  to  the  thing  signified;  relation  to 
the  mind;  relation  to  power;  of  order ^  connection,mutabiUtyy  succession  n 
time,  situation,  distance,  quantity,  action  laws  of  nature, ,  opposUionm 

We  do  iijot  believe  that  the  judgment  of  the  scholar  will 
be  much'  improved  by  this  vocabulary  of  rdatiooship,  or  by 
the  subsequent  explanations^  which  hardly  elucidate  and  iiv-t 
struct  more  than  they  darken  and  confound.  Mr.  Kirwan 
defines  judgment  to  be  ^ao  act  of  the  understanding  or  in- 
telligent power  of  the  mind,  affirming  the  predicate  to  be  ap- 
plicable or  n.ot  applicable- to  the  subject  of  the  proposition, 
ivlien  the  relation  betwixt  them  is  discerned  or  denied/ 
in  every  definition,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  avoid  a 
superfluity  of  words;  and  at  any  rate  not  to  obscure  the 
sense  by  a  mass  of  tautological  expression.  If  Mr.  Kirwan 
had  said  simply  that  judgment  is  an  act  of  the  siind,  affirm- 
ing,&c.  we  should  instantly  have  comprehended  his  meaning 
full  as  well  as  we  do  when  be  says  that  'judgment  is  an  act 
of  the  understanding  or  intelligent  power  of  the  mind,'  Kc. 
Mr.  Kirwan  might  have  employed  the  word  understanding 
by  itself,  or  mind  by  it8^f,or  intellectual  power  as  a  periphrasis 
for  either,  but  there  could  be  no  occasion  in  a  definition,' 
which  ought  to  be  as  brief  as  possible,  for  making  use  of  all 
three* 

Chapter  4 — 1,  part  1 1,  of  Mr.  Kirwan's  work  treats  of  'es* 
seBtial  propertiesof  opposition,  and  mediums  of  definition, 
and  descri^Jtion  of  division ;'  here,  as  well  as  in  the  five  first 
chapters  of  the  following  part,  we  meet,  amid  many  just  and 
important  observatiopf,  with  an  excess  of  tedious  enumeratioft 
|ind  the  barren  minutiae  of  scholastic  detail. 

In  chapter  6, we  have  an  investigation  of '  probable  proofs  \* 
and  in  chapter  7,  an  '  application  of  calculatiop  to  probabi- 
lity.' These,  particularly  1  he  last,  appear  to  be  those  parts  of 
this  work  which  Mr.  Kirwan  has  most  carefully  laboure4f 
and  most  successfully  executed.  The  evidence  of  probaf> 
bility  is  that  by  which  we  govern  our  conduct  not  only  in 
Uie  minute  but  in  thie  most  important  concerns  of  life.  I^js 
very  seldom  that  the  proof  which  we  can  obtain  respecting 
the  practicability  of  any  scheme,  the  success  of  any  under. 
4aking,or  the  completion  of  any  event,  amounts  to  any  thing 
more  than  a  degree  of  probability  ;  which  must  be  always^ 
according  to  circumstances,  more  or  less  remote  from  that 
certainty  which  excludes  the  possibility  of  deception  or  tba 
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sensation  of  donbt.  Tb|e  evidence  of  probability  is  that  alone 
ivhich  regulates  our  conduct^  not  only  with  respect  to  the 
interests  of  tiroe  but  of  eternity.  But  the  evidence  of  proba- 
bility is  susceptible  of  various  degrees^  which,  in  many  cases^ 
as  M-r.  Kirwan  has  ably  proved,  may  be  submitted  to  the 
test  of  arithmetic^  calculation.  Indeed,  in  many  even  very 
intricate  questions  of  morals  and  theology,  this  kind  of  evi- 
dence might  be  applied  to  shew,  by  an  addition  of  all  the 
probabilities  whicli  make  for  either,  on   which   side  of  the 

Juestion  the  balance  of  proof  rests.  The  practical  pru* 
ence  of  life  consists  in  not  acting  on  a  low  degree  of 
probability,  in  any  case  of  importance  to  our  interest  or  hap-^ 
piness,  or  where  the  failure  may  be  productive  of  any  serious 
inconvenience  or  loss.  This  kind  of  prudence  would  prevent 
any  individual  from  venturing  any  stake  in  a  lottery,  or 
in  any  gambling  speculation.  The  science  of  life,  if 
fiuch  a  science  there  be,  must  be  founded  on  a  calculation 
of  probabilities.  The  evidence  of  probability  therefore  de- 
serves to  be  well  studied  and  understood^  and  we  are  obliged 
to  Mr.  Kirwan  for  making  it  the  object  of  such  full  and  ac- 
curate investigation  in  the  present  performance  : 

*  Probability,'  says  Mr. Kirwan,  •  is  either  indepenclent  or  depen- 
dent. Independent  probability  is  that  which  is  grounded  on  mere  expe- 
rience or  observation  :  dependent  is  that  which  results  from  a  majority 
of  the  divisions  of  a  certainty  ;  this  may  {>e  called  ca«i/a/ probability, 
and  the  former  empiric.  The  natureof  dependent  or  casual  probability 
may  be  clearly  understood,  by  considering  the  event  of  cashing  a  com- 
mon diejfour  of  whose  faces  may  be  supposed  marked  with  an  ace,and 
^wo  only  with  a  duce  :  here  it  is  certain,  in  the  first  place,  that  soma 
one  or  other  of  the  six  faces  of  the  die  will  be  turned  up,  though  nq 
more  than  one  can  be  turned  up;  but,  secondly,  this  cVrtainty  is  split 
or  divided  betwixt  the  six  faces  ;  for  each  of  them  has,  as  far  as  W9 
we  can  sec,  an  equal  chance  of  being  turned  up  ;  and  though  un» 
perceived  causes  certainly  interfere  in  favour  of  the  face  that  shall 
be  turned  up,  yet  as  we  are  ignorant  which  of  the  faces  they  will  fa* 
vour,  they  are  to  us  as  non-existing/ 

*  And,  thirdly,  as  four  of  ihese  faces  favour  the  appearance  of  an 
eee,  and  only  two  that  of  adtice,h  is  plain  that  the  appearance  of  an 
ece  is  indicated  by  a  majority  of  the  six  divisions  of  a  certainty,  and! 
hence  we  judge  it  probable,  upon  the  principle  that  among  causes 
separately  considered  las  equally  powerful,  the  determination  of  the 
majority  of  them  to  produce  the  siiroe  effect,  shall  be  still  mor« 
powerful,  and  consequently  preferably  expected  ;  or  in  otber  words, 
most  probable,  yoi  stiil  not  certain  ;  for  there  is  a  possibility,  that  the 
iinperceived  causes  (^  the  turning  up  of  a  particular  face  of  a  die, 
such  as  the  quantity  of  motion  it  receives,  the  ang!^  or  edge  which 
jt  presents  in  its  fall  to  the  tablei  &c,  m'^y  favour  the  appearanc^.of 
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fte  face  indicated  by  the  minwity  of  the  faces,  and  render  ittvicto* 
rious  over  its  antagonists.  ,  .  ' 

^  However,  it  iscertaih^  both  with  respect  to  empiric  and  casual 
probability,  that  on  repeated  trials  the  most  probable  event  will 
niost  frequently  happen. 

*  If  among  a  certain  number  of  equal  possibilities  or  chances,  tber^ 
ate  some  favourable  to  a  given  event,  that  is,  tend  to  prodnce  it,  and 
some  adverse  to  its  production,  or  productive  of  a  different  or  con* 
trary  event,  the  probability  or  improbability  of  such  event,  is  as  the 
number  of  the  favourable  chances,  divided  by  the  sura  of  all  tha 
chances,  both  favorable  and  unfavorable ;  at  in  the  last  example^ 
Ijbere  was  only  one  chance  of  casting  an  ace,  and  five  chances  of 
throwing  other  numbers  ;  the  sum  of  both  was  1  •('^y  that  is  6* 

^  Again,  as  in  every  case  it  is  certain  that  a  given  event  will  either 
happen  or  not  happen,  all  the  possibilities  favourable  and  unfavour* 
able  are  comprehended,  and  consequently  certainty  is  expressed  by^ 
an  unit ;  therefore  the  highest  probabilities  are  those  that  are  ex« 
pressed  by  fractions  that  approach  most  to  an  unit,  though  none 
can  ever  reach  it,  for  they  would  then  cease  to  be  probabilities, 
being  converted  into  a  certainty,  though  some  approach  so  near  it, 
that  they  are  usually  taken  for  it,  as  the  probability  that  the  world, 
will  last  another  year,  ^c. 

*  As  certainty  is  expressed  by  one,  so  is  doubt  or  an  equality  of 
chances  by-)-.  So  if  in  a  covered  box  there  are  an  equal  number 
of  black  and  white  bftlls  well  mixed,  and  through  a  perforation  in  the 
box  the  hand  be  introduced,  that  one  or  other  of  these  bails  will  be 
drawn,  is  certain.  And  as  the  possibilities  are  only  two,  the  chance 
of  drawing  a  white  ball  is  ^  and  the  chance  of  drawing  a  blacK 
ball  is  also  4 ;  ^nd  as  those  possibilities  balance  each  other,  con* 
•eque^tly  wbich  of  them  will  be  drawn  is  uncertain  or  ^xoMfn^ 

*  Hence,  theprobabiUty  of  an  event  consists  in  the  apparent  superi* 
0rity  of  the  possibilities,  causes,  or  reasons,  tending  to  produce  the 
belief  of  its  existence  over  those  that  are  adverse  to  that  belief,  and 
consequently  it  is  denoted  by  a  fraction  higher  than  half,  as  \y  },  &c. 

^  So  the  improbability  of  an  event  consists  in  the  apparent  ifrferi' 
vriiy  of  the  possibilities,  causes  or  reasons,  for  believing  its  existence, 
to  those  that  oppose  them,  and  therefore  it  is  denoted  by  a  fraction 
lower  than  ^  as  {-,  -I*,  -^^^  &c.  reihembering  always,  that  the  deno* 
minator  of  the  fraction  comprehends  all  the  possibilities,  &c^  fa* 
vofable  and  adverse.  And  consequently,  by  substracting  the  favor* 
able  (which  are  found  in  the  numerator)  you  have  the  adverse, 
'  <  The  joint  probability,'  says  Mr.  Kirwan,  'of  two  or  more  indcf 
pendent,  but  joint  events,  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  chances  of 
aacb.  Thus  the  probability  of  throwing  three  aces  successively  on 
^nedie,  is  |-  X  i  X  i  ;?=  ^ir*  though  such  an  event  would  excita 
a  suspicion  of  some  biitA  in  tne  die*'  / 

The  late  sagacious  sir  G.  Shuckburg,  who  was  not  verj 

'strongly  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  mediQal  fraternity, 

fiised  to  say^  that  if  a  man  consulted  a  physician^  it  was  only 
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fthat  be  knew  the  disease ;  tb^t  if  he  knew  the  dbeave,  it 
was  only  ^  that  he  knew  the  remedy;  and,  if  he  knew  the  re* 
'inedy,  that  Mt  was  still  only  f  ibai  he  knew  whether  thai 
remedy  were  applicable  to  the  particular  constitntion  of  the 
patient.  Thus,  therefore,  if  any  man  apply  to  a  physiciaa^ 
it  is  only  f  X  i  X  i  =  rr  ^^^^  he  derives  any  benefit  froia 
bis  advice.  This  may  seem  a  sad  reflection  on  the  sons  of 
JEscnIapius  ;  but  we  believe  that  the  present  state  of  medical 
science  will  bear  ample  testimony,  to  the  Urutb  of  the  oh- 
aervation, 

*  If  Ae  probability/  adds  Mr.  Kirwan,  <  that  one  map',  A,  shall  live 
a  year^  \k  -f^,  and  the  probability  of  the  life  of  another  man,  B,  for 
one  year,  be  ^,  the  probability  that  both  shall  live  another  year,  i^ 
^  X  t^  =  -^,  which  is  remarkable ;  for  thus  we  see  that  the 
concurrence  of  two  events  is  less  probable  than  the  occurre&ce  of 
•ither,  and  is  ^en  imprababie,  though  each  is  probable,  and  totally 
independaot  of  the  other/ 

In  sections  10—22  of  chapter  7 >  we  iind  the  suhject 
of  testimony  discussed  with  considerable  accuracy  and  depth 
of  investigation.  The  author  considers  at  length  the  appli- 
cation of  testimony  to  improbable  facts,  or  to  supernatural  & 
the  rredibllity  of  witnesses,  the  plurality,  the  concordance  ot 
testimony,  and  the  means  of  estimating  the  variations  of 
original  testifnony,  the  inconsistency  of  original  testUBonieSjf 
of  transmitted  and  of  written  testimony,  8cc.  fcc.  The  greaH 
importance  of  this  part  of  Mr,  Kirwan's  work,  will  pot  fail  to 
impress  us  when  we  consider  the  many  interesting  and  mo* 
nentous  questions  to  which  it  is  intimately  allied.  The 
truth  of  Christianity  itself,  is  in  some  degree  dependant  upon 
testimony,  and  if  the  relative  value  of  this  testimony  can  he 
sreduced,  as  we  think  that  it  might,  within  the  close  limits 
of  numerical  calculation,  the  real  weight  of  this  species  of 
proof  would  be  shown  with  more  clearness  and  precisioja. 
than  it  has  ever  hitherto  been  ;  and  a  corresponding  impress 
aion  would  be  made  upon  the  mind.  I»  considering  the 
truth  of  the  christian  doctrine,  our  own  opinion  is,,  that  the 
internal  evidence  is  greatly,  superior  in  force  tq  that  of  the 
external  testimony,  hut  both  evic(fently  involve  an  accumu^ 
lation  of  probabilities,  the  real  strength  of  which  might  be 
estimated,  as  in  other  controverted  questions,  in  which  there 
is  a  mixture  of  conflicting  proof  and  opposing  probability, 
In  section  ly,  c*  7,  Mr,  ](irwan  argues,  that  the  credi- 
bility of  any  fact  founded  on  testimony,  decreases  in  pro-* 
portion  to  tie  number  of  transmissions,  or  to  the  successive 
wries  of  witnesses  through  whom  it  U^  been  conveyed, 
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'If'thU  be  really  the  case,*  the  proof  of  any  fact,  as  far  as  it 
depends  on  external  testimony,  will  gradually  diminish  till  it 
approaches  the  confines  of  annihilation  ;  but  the  internal 
probability  will  remain  unaltered  and  the  same.  The  proof, 
for  instance,  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  as  far  as  it  depends 
on  testimony,  would,  according  to  Mr.  Kirwan's  supposition, 
not  be  so  strong  by  many  degrees  as  it  was  in  the  age  of 
those  who  were  contemporary  with  the  apostles,  or  with  the 
eye-witnesses  of  the  facts  and  ear-witnesses  of  the  precepts 
which  they  taught.  For  a  fact  which  is  told  by  an  eye-wit* 
nesB,  whose  credibility  we  have  an  opportunity  of  appre- 
ciating, will  certainly  impress ^a  greater  degree;  of  certainly, 
than  the  same  fact  would,  when  affirmed  by  one,  who,  him* 
self,  bad  it  from  another,  who  bad  it  from  another,  &ci.  Sec. 
through  a  long  series  of  generations;  and  whatever  may 
have  been  the  credibility  of  the  first  witness,  yet  that  credi- 
bility loses  something  in  every  stage  of  the  transmission  ; 
but  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  succession  of  ages  make  no 
alteration  in  the  internal  probability,  which,  instead  of  di- 
minishing, may  actually  increase  in  an  accumulating  series^ 
in  proportion  to  the  discovery  of  new  truths,  or  the  new 
light  which  is  thrown  upon  the  old.  Thus  the  proof  of  the 
tfuth  of  Christianity,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  the  internal  pro- 
bability, may  be  eveh  stronger  many  ages  hence,  that  it  is  at 
present,  in  proportion  as  the  adaptation  of  that  doct/ine  to 
the  nature  of  man,  and  the  moral  constitution  of  the  world  19 
better  understood.  If  the  doctrine  be  divine,  it  must,  like 
the^ther  works  of  God,  contain  the  proof  in  itself,  which 
proof  is  not  a  decreasing  but  an  increasing  series ;  for  the 
increase  roust  keep  pace  in  some  measure  with  the  quantity 
of  discussion  which  it  receives,  and  the  additional  confirma- 
tion which  it  will  derive  from  a  more  perfect  insight  into  the 
nature  of  man,  and  the  moral  coustitution  of  the  world. 

Chaptjer  9,  pf  Part  3,  treats  of  false  principles ;  10,  of 
sophisms;  1,  of  technical  modes  of  reasoning.  Mr.  Kir* 
i^an  explains  with  clearness  and  precision  the  different  kinds 
of  syllogisms,  the  principles  on  which  they  are  farmed,  and 
the  rules  which  are  applicable  to  each.  He  observes,  that  by 
the  syllogism,  the  whole  force  of  an  argument  is  stated 
iwith  precision,  and  the  attention  is  not  dissipated  by  pro- 
Vix,  involved,  and  vague  declamation.  But  still  it  is  a  mode 
of  reasoning,  which  is  better  adapted  for  forensic  disputaiion, 


#4- ^is^°<!tioi)  ma8tbeii)a^ebebreeiiora1.and  printed  testimony ;  for  the  in- 
creasing (iiiuinijition  of  value,  wfaiel^  occurs  in  t^  first  case,  is  hardly  possible  ixi 
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^  than  for  scientific  search  ;  and  is^  on  the  whole,  better  adapt- 
ed to  facilitate  the  conflicts  of  argament,  than  to  advance 
tlie  interests  of  truth.  The  whole  essence  of  a  syllogtsoi 
consists  in  this^  that  two  propositions  which  agree  with  a 
thirds  agree  with  each  other ;  or  it  is  an  artificial  means  of 
identifying  two  ideas  by  the  help  of  a  third.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  method  can  be  of  little  use  in  discovering 
those  truths  which  are  the  results  of  experiment,  and  are 
founded  on  an  induction  of  numerous  particularSj  which 
would  be  perfectly  strangled  in  the  narrow  compression  of 

-  the  syllogistic  form.  *  Rejicimus  igitur  syllogismum/ says 
Bacon^  (Nov*  Org.  distrib.  op.)  '  neque  id  solum  quoad  prin- 
cipia^  sed  etiam  quoad  propositiones  medias;  quas  educit» 
atque  parturit  utcunque  syllogismus;  sed  operum  steriles, 
et  a  practic  Si  remotas  et  plane  quoad  partem  activam  scieo* 
tiarum  incompetentes/  We  should  have  been  more  pleased  ' 
lyith  the  present  production  of  Mr.  Kirwan^if  he  had  directed 
the  attention  more  to  the  Baconian  method  of  induction, 
^hich  constitutes  that  kind  of  logic^  which  'nod  tantuiu 
ex  mentis  penetralibus,  sed  etiam  ex  nature  visceribus 
extrahitur/ 

Part  4,  and  last^  discusses  '  the  general  means  of  investi* 
gating  and  communicating  truth; — the  means  reqi^isite  to 
obtain  truth  from  living  witnesses^  and  the  interpretation  of 
written  documents.  Under  these  heads  we  meet  with  many 
useful  and  important  observations^  but  we  have  no  room  for 
further  extracts ;  and  we  must  take  our  leave  of  the  author 
with  observing^  that  thsugh  some  parts  of  his  work  appear  to 
us  rather  tedious^  futile^  and  scnoIastic>  there  are  others 
which  discover  considerable  solidity  of  judgment,  depth  of 
research^  and  sagacity  of  observation. 


AiBiT,lV.'^Sofne  jiccomit  of  the  Public  Life,  and  a  Se^ 
lection  from  the  unpublished  fFritings,  of  the  Earl  of  Ma* 
eartney  :  the  latter  consisting  of  Extracts  from  an  yJccount 
of  the  Russian  Empire ;  a  Sketch  of  the  Political  History^  ^ 
qf  Ireland ;  and  a  Journal  of  an  Embassy  from  the  King 
of  Great  Britain  to  the  Emperor  of  China.  With  an  Ap^ 
pendix  to  each  Volume,  By  John  Barrorv,  jP.  JK.  S.  Auw 
thar  of  '  Travels  tn  China^  and  '  Southern  Africa/  and 
of  '  ^  Voyage  to  Cochin-china/  2  Pok-  4to.  Cadell  ami 
i)avis.     Ib07. 

THE  lives  of  eminent  statesmen  ought  to  combine  the  in^ 
terest  of  biography  with  that  of  general  history.  T^e  wr^hert 
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of  such  lives  shodd  keep  this  constantly  in  yiew^  that  they 
may  not  separate  gne  from  the  other.  Tliis  rule  is  toaoftea 
violated  in  ttie  biographical  accounts  of  public  men.  A  mass 
of  matter^  which  is  perhaps  found. very  convenient  to  fill  up 
the  bulk  of  the  volume,  is  introduced,  which  has  no  relatioa 
to  the  hero  of  the  pie)ce.  Thus  a  picture  is  often  formed,  in 
which,  what  ought  to  be  the  principal  figure,  is  lost  amid 
the  surrounding  crowd.  We  are  far  from  imputing  this  de- 
fect to  the  present  production  of  Mr.  Barrow  ;  for  he  never 
loses  sight  of  the  great  and  gdod  man  whose  actions  he  de<^ 
scribes.  He  relates  many  political  events,  and  much  con* 
temporary  history;  but  these  have  always  some  immediate 
relation  to  Lord  Macartney.  He  is  always  the  principal 
actor  in  the  scene;  and  the  public  history  is  so  far  only  a 
part  of  his  private  life.  Of  the  domestic  manners  and  habits 
of  Lord  Macartney,  Mr.  Barrow  enumerates  no  particulars  ; 
his  object  was  to  descnl>e  the  whole  of  his  political  life  ;i'and 
this  he  appears  to  have  done  with  copiousness,  with  precis 
sion,  and  with  a  strict  regard  to  truth.  Lord  Macartney  is 
one  of  the  few  among  the  herd  of  politicians^  whom  we  con- 
template with  unmingled  satisfaction.  In  every  change  of 
situation  we  behold  him  performing  his  duty,  regardless  of 
his  own  personal  emolument,  and  fearless  of  the  conse- 
quences. Had  he  been  greedy  of  wealth  he  had  numerous 
opportunities  of  aggrandizing  his  fortune;  but  disinterested* 
iiess  was  a  strong  feature  in  his  character,  and  his  conduct 
in'  the  most  templing  circumstances,  was  such  as  to  preclude 
even  the  suspicion  of  avarice  and  injustice.  No  lucre  could 
ever  induce  him  to  swerve  from  the  line  of  duty  ;  or  to  do 
vhat  he  thought  injurious  to  his  country  or  dishonourable 
to  himself. 

George,  afterwards  Earl  Macartney,  was  born  at  Lissa* 
noure,  near  Belfast,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  in^  Ireland,  on 
the  14th  of  May,  1737.  His  education  was  conducted 
tinder  the  tuition  of  a  clergymah  of  the  name  of  Dennis  till 
he  was  thirteen  years  of  age  ;  at  which  period  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  fell  ow..comm  oner  in  the  university  of  Dublin.  After 
leaving  Dublin  he  came  to  London,  where  he  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  several  gentlemen  of  distinguished  talents 
and  literary  fame.  He  did  not  remain  long  in  the  metiopo«> 
]is  beforJe  he  set  out  on  his  travels  to  the  continent ;  where 
he  determined  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  te- 
^ources,  the  temper,  and  character  of  the  different  courts,  iri 
order  to  fit  himself  for  the  sphere  of  political  life  which  he 
had  determined  to  embrace.  During  his  residence  abroad 
lie  had  an  opportunity  of  serving  Mr.  Stephen  Fox,  the  eld-' 
e$t  son  of  the  fijrst^  and  the  father  of  the  present  Lord  Hol< 
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land^  in  a  manner  which  procured  for  him  the  friendship  and 
esteem  of  that  family.  At  Geneva  he  was  introduced  to  the 
acquaintance  of  Voltaire  ;  with  whom  he  passed  several  days 
at  his  retreat  at  Ferney.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was, 
through  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Holland^  appointed 
envoy  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Russia.  Before  he  set 
out  on  his  mission  he  made  himself  master  of  all  the  relations 
which  had  subsisted  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  from 
the  first  period  of  their,  intercourse.  The  old  treaty  of  com-* 
merce  had  expired  in  1734^  and  the  court  of  Petersburgh 
had  expressed  aa  unwiUingness  to  renew  it.  The  then  em- 
press Catharine,  who  had  lately  usurped  the  government  by 
the  (deposition  and  .murder  of  her  husband,  seemed  de- 
termined not  to  enter  into  any  such  engagements  as  the 
cabinet  of  London  was  anxious  to  effect.  Mr.  Macartney 
therefore,  on  his  arrival  at  St.  Petersburgh  iii  December 
1764,  found  himself  placed  in  a  delicate  and  difficult  situa- 
tion, which  required  his  utmost  address,  sagacity,  and  perse- 
verance, llie  empress,  who  was  in  a  great  measure  her 
own  minister,  bad  her  mind  teeming  with  mighty  projects, 
some  of  which  she  afterwards  lived  to  execute,  but  which 
Mr.  Macartney  had  reason  to  believe  would  preclude  her 
assent  to  some  of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  which  he  in- 
tended to  propose.  The  minister  who  at  that  time  shared 
the  principal  confidence  of  the  empress,  was  Panin,  gover- 
nor of  the  grand  duke,  and  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  Sir 
George  Macartney  spared  no  pains  in  conciliating  the  esteem 
and  securing  the  favour  of  this  minister.  On  his  first  au- 
dience with  the  empress.  Sir  George  seems  to  have  exerted 
no  common  address,  which  was  perhaps  not  a  little  aided  oa 
this  occasion  by  his  personal  appearance.  The  empress  tes- 
tified her  approbation  by  the  manner  of  her  recep^ion^and  by 
the  gracious  reply  which  she  vouchsafed  to  the  ambassador* 
But  the  tedious  forms  of  the  Russian  government. were  not 
to  be  easily  overcome.  The  negociation  was  drawn  out  to 
ft  considerable  length  ;  and  during  the  progress,  Sir  G.  had 
to  contend  not  only  with  the  objections  of  the  Russian  go« 
vernment,  but  with  the  vacillations  and  the  obstinacy  of  his 
employers  at  home.  The  treaty  was  at  lust  ratified  by  both 
powers,  and  Sir  George  deservedly  obtained  great  praise  by 
the  ability,  temper,  and  good  sense,  which  he  had  shewn  iq 
every  stage  of  the  treaty,  and  by  which  it  was  finally  brought 
to  a  happy  termination.  When  Mr*  Conway  become  setre^ 
lary  of  state,  Mr.  Stanley  was  appointed  ambassador  extra- 
ordinary and  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Petersburgh, 
Sir  George  returned  to  England  in  1767.  Shortly  after  hit 
gfiivalj^  Mr«  Stanley  gaye  m  bis  resignation  j  aud  Si|  George 
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Macartney  was  immediately  appointed  to  succeed  him.  6a^ 
as  circamstances  prevented  him  from  proceeding  on  his  ein* 
bassy,  he  very  disinterestedly  returned  the  warrant  which  he 
had  received  for  a  service  ofplate,  the  equipage-money  and 
other  perquisites  of  office.  This  kind  of  conduct  is  not  very 
common  in  the  annals  of  diplomacy. 

In  February,  17^3,  Sir  George  Macartney  married  Lady 
Jane  Stuart,  second  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Bute.  In  the 
month  of  July  in  the  same  year,  he  was  chosen  representative 
for  the  borough  of  Armagh  in  Ireland.  On  the  1st  of  January 
1769,  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  Lord  Townshend  was  the  first  resident  lord 
lieutenant  whom  Ireland  had  known  for  many  years  ; 
for,  previous  to  this,  it  had  been  the  custom  for  the 
lord  lieutenants  to  go  over  only  once  in  two  years,  when 
they  convened  a  parliament  which  lasted  a  few  months, 
partook  liberally  dof  the  good  things  which  the  country 
afforded^  and  tbok  their  leave.  In  ^heir  absence  the  go* 
vernment  was  vested  in  commissioners,  who  in  IrpJand 
were  best  known  by  the  name  of  undertakers.  These  gentle-p 
men  exercised  an  unlimited  controui  over  the  interior 
government  of  Ireland  f  but,  on  the  change  of  the  Eng- 
lish ministry  in  J766,  it  was  resolved  to  treat  that  oppress- 
ed and  much-injured  country  with  a  little  more  ^espect ; 
and  to  render  the  lord  lieutenant  constantly  preserit  during 
the  continuance  of  his  vice-royalty.  The  undertakers  were, 
as  might  be  expected,  hostile  to  a  measure  which  put  an 
end  to  their  power.  They  accordingly  united  their  forces 
to  the  patriots,  not  with  any  view  of  benefiting  the  peoplcj^ 
but  of  harassing  the  government.  In  a  time  of  great  tur- 
bulence and  discontent.  Sir  George  Macartney,  as  chief  se- 
cretary of  Ireland,  conducted  himself  with  so  much  firm- 
,ness,  urbanity,  and  moderation,  as  to  conciliate  the  esteem 
of  men  of  the  most  opposite  opinions.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  he  was  one  of  the  chief  supports  of  government; 
here  his  good  sense,  his  clearness  of  discernment,  and  his 
force  of  argument,  were  employed  to  stem  the  impetuous  ora 
tory  of  Mr.  Flood.  Though  Sir  George  had  a  fair  claim  to  a 
recompence  from  government  for  his  strenuoui  exertions 
during  a  period  of  four  years,  he  acted  with  a  degree  of 
disinterestednesis  which  is  as  honourable  as  it  is  rare.  He 
made  no  effort  to  enrich  himself ;  he  declined  a  place  of 
SOOOl.  k  year  to  accommodate  the  lord  lieutenant,  '  and 
secured  no  advantage  of  any  kind,  except  a  small  provision 
for  a  faithful  servant  in  the  revenue,  and  a  cQmmissiou  in 
the  army  for  a  near  relation  whom  he  felt  himself  bound  to 
«erye.'    la  December;  1775>  he  was  appointed  governor  a*" 
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ihesouthern  Caribbe  Ulaods  of  Grenada,  the  Grenadinei^^ 
and  Tobago;  and  in  the  following  Jane  he  was  created  act 
Irish  peer.  On  his  arrival  in  Grenada,  be  found  the  island 
divided  between  two  parties  of  French  papists,  and  of  Scotch 
presb^y  teiians,  who  were  ready  to  sacrifice  each  other  on  the 
altar  of  religious  animosity.  Of  these  two  rival  sects,  he 
perceived  that  the  theological  bitterness  of  the  Presbyterian 
was  even  n»ore  virulent  and  implacable  than  that,  of  the 
Papist.  The  Scotch  parly  threatened  the  Papists  with  the 
destruction  of  their  church »  and  it  is  probable  that  they 
would  not  have  fiiiied  of  fulfilling  tiie'w pious  intention^  evea 
before  the  arrival  of  Lord  Macartney,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  interposition  of  Mr.  afterwards  Sir  George  Staunton, 
who  succeeded  in  frustrating  the  design,  and.  in  restoring  ia 
some  measure  a  better  understanding  between  the  disput- 
ants. When  Lord  Macartney  did  arrive,  his  measure* 
excited  such  general  satisfaction,  and  contributed  so  much 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  that  anew  tura 
was  given  to  the  poblic  sentiment,  and  individual  animosities 
vere  converted  into  a  passion  for  the  common  good. 

On  the  2d  July,  1779,  Count  d'Estaing,  with  a  fleet  of 
twenty-five  sail  of  the  line,  twelve  frigates,  and  seven  thou- 
sand troops  on  board,  appeared  off  the  island  of  Grenada^ 
and  sent  a  summons  to  the  governor  to  surrender,  accom- 
panied with  expressions  of  insolence  and  menace,  which  do 
great  mind  would  ever  have  eonployed.  Lord  Macartney, 
though  he  had  only  eighty-four  regulars  fit  for  duty,  and 
though  the  remainder  of  his  force  was  chiefly  composed  of 
three  hundred  and  seventy  militia,  on  whom  little  reliance 
could  be  placed,  resolved  to  defend  the  post  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. The  French  landed  their  troops,  while  the  town 
and  fort  were  cannonaded  by  a  seventy-four  gun  ship. 
Lord  Macartney,  overwhelmed  by  numbers^  retired  with 
his  few  followers  into  the  fort.  A  council  of  war  was  held, 
and  the  place  declared  untenable.  An  attempt  was  then 
made  to  obtain  an  honourable  capitulation,  to  which  the 
English  were  so  justly  entitled  by  the  heroic  courage 
which  they  had  displayed.  But  they  had  to  deal  with  a 
n)an  who  had  not  a  spark  of  magnanimity  in  his  breast. 
D'Estaing  proposed  such  humiliating  terms,  as  no  person 
of  generous  and  manly  feeling  could  accept;  and  Lord 
Macartney  determined  rather  to  surrender  at  discretion, 
than  to  put  his  name  to  a  disgraceful  capitulation.  The 
place  was  taken  and  pillaged  with  indiscriminate  rapacity. 
The  furniture,  clothes,  papers,  and  effects  of  Lord  Macart- 
i^ey  were  sr?i zed  and  sold  with  unparalleled  efl'rontery.  Lord 
I^acartney  did  not  suffer  these  proceedings  to  disturb  the 
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serenity  of  his  miAd  ;  and  the  day  after^  wh^n  D'Estaing 
sent  him  an  invitation  to  dinner^  he  replied  with  his  custom- 
ary urbanity,  that  he  would  willingly  accept  it,  but  hoped 
that  the  admiral  would  overlook  the  style  of  his  dress,  as  the 
French  soldiers  bad  made  a  little  free  with  his  wardrobe. 
Instead  of  suffering  Lord  Macartney  to  be  at  large  on  his- 
parole  D'£staing  sent  him  a  close  prisoner  to  Prance.     Hd 
was,  however^  exchanged  soon  after  his  arrival  in  that  coun- 
try. 
•  The  next  scene  of  Lord  Macartney's  active  and  useful, 
life  was  the  presidency  of  Madras.     The  number  of  persons 
destitute  either  of  talent  or  of  virtue,  who  had  successively 
held  this  important  post,  and  been  guilty  of  the  most  rui- 
nous mismanagedaent  or  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  called 
aloud  for  a  change  of  system,  and  a  governor  of  more  wis* 
dom  and  integrity.    In  June  1781,  he  landed  at  Madras, 
Drhen  he.  found  the  Carnatic  invaded  by  Hyder  Ali,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  company  in  the  most  deplorable  situation.  The 
cavalry  of  Hyder  spread  their  ravages  to  the  very  gales  of 
Madras,  and  all  was  confusion  and  dismay.    The  army  was^ 
destitute  of  almost  every  necessary,  and  ready  to  mutiny 
for  want  of  pay.    The  arrival  of  Lord  Macartney  at  this 
critical  period,  operated  very  favourably  on  the  public  sen- 
timent,  animated  the  courage  of  some,  prevented  the  de- 
spondency of  others,  and  exerted  a  wholesome  influence  on 
alt.     Every  exertion  was  made  to  increase  the  supplies  of 
the  army,  and  to  repel  the  aggressions  of  the  enemjr.    The 
troops  of  Hyder  were  defeated  in  a  general  action  which  was 
fought  near  Porto  Novo,  by  the  British  troops  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote.     The  fate  of  India  was  staked 
on  the  issue  of  this  battle,  which,  if  it  had  proved  adverse 
to  the  British  arms,  would  probably  have  been  subversive  of 
our  empire  in  the  east;  for  the  native  powers,  who  were 
anxiously  desiring  and  secretly  confederating  for  that  event, 
would  eagerly  have  embraced  such  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  making  us  feel  the  effects  of  their  jealousy  and  their  hate. 
To  the  wise  and  vigorous  measures  which  had   been  previ- 
ously taken  b}'  Lord  Macartney,  as  well  as  to  the  intrepidity 
of  the  British  troops,  may  be  ascribed  the  auspicious  turi^ 
which  at  this  critical  moment  was  given  to  the  existence  of 
the  British  power  in, India.     Proposals  of  peace  were  after- 
wards made  to  Hyder  Ali ;  but  the  French  interest  still  pre- 
ponderated in  his  councils,  and  the  war  continued  till  his 
death  in  1782.     His  son,  Tippoo  Saheb,  inherited  all  his  fa* 
tber's  inveterate  animosity  towards  the  English  name;  but 
the  peace  which  soon  after  took  place   in  Europe  prepared 
the  way  for  the  conclusion  of  hosiilitles  in  India.    Puriog 
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lisi  administration  of  the  presidency  of  Madras^  Lord  Ma- 
cartney had  to  eoniejid  with  the  vexatious  opposition  of 
some^  the  irapertinent  intrusion  of  others,  the  jealous  com- 
petition of  the  military  authorities,  and  the  secret  or  avowed 
dissatisfaction  of  the  government  of  Bengal ;  but  \\i  the  most 
delicate  and  trying  circumstances  he  conducted  himself  with 
so  much  temper  and  moderation,  so  much  deliberate  firnjness 
and  unvarying  rectitude,  as  finally  silenced  clamour,  abashed 
calumny,  confoupded  malice,  and  overpowered  resistance. 
.He  returned  to  London  in  1786.     Before  his  departure, 

*  As  he  was  sitting  one  night  with  a  friend  in  Calcutta,  an  officer 
from  one  of  the  coropitny's  ships>  brought  him  a  dispatch,  addressed 
to  him  as  governor-general  of  Bengal.  He  tore  off  the  cover  and 
cast  it  to  his  friend,  who  warmly  congratulated  him  on  an  event  so 
wholly  unexpected  ;  but  lord  Macartney  very  calmly  observed, 
before  he  h  ad  read  the  dispatch,  **  that  he  did  not  mean  to  accept 
the  intended  honour/' ' 

At  the  opening  of  the  sessions  of  parliament  in  17S6,  Mr» 
Fox,  in  mentioning  the  aifairs  of  India>  declared  that '  Lord 
Macartney  had  acted  during  the  whole  of  his  stay  in  India 
on  the  niost  upright  principles,  and  had  come  home  with 
h^nds  perfectly  clean  and  unsullied/  This  was  high  and 
generous  praise ;  but  praise  was  never  more  deservedly  be- 
stowed. From  his  first  entrance  upon  the  stage  of  public 
]ife.  Lord  Macartney  seems  to  have  been  governed  by  a 
sense  of  duty,  rather  than  by  those  interested  considerations 
which  are  usually  uppermost  io  the  thoughts  of  poUticians. 
He  adjusted  his  measures  by  those  principles  of  moral  obli- 
gation, which  though  they.be  so  generally  neglected  in  the 
conduct  of  statesmen,  are  what  alone  can  ultimately  confer 
dignity  of  character,  and  entitle  the  individual  to  our  rever- 
ence and  esteem.  Lord  Macartney  made  but  a  small  addi* 
tion  to  his  fortune  by  his  residence  in  India  ;  and  the  East 
India  company  thought  proper,  as  a  tribute  to  his  integrity, 
to  settle  on  him  an  annuity  of  16001.  a  year.  ' 

During  several  years  of  his  Hie  after  his  return  &om  India^ 
Lord  Macartney  passed  a  great  part  of  his  lime  on  his  estate 
9t  Lissanoure,  io  the  county  of  Antrim,  where  he  employed 
himself  in  a  variety  of  agricultural  improvements  and  works 
oi  general  utility. 

*  lie  caused  a  whole  town  to  be  built  on  bis  estate  at  Darvock^ 
consisting  of  small  neat  dweihidg^,  so  that  every  one  of  his  tenantry 
might  becleanlily  and  comfortably  lodg«;d»  which  is  not  usually  the 
case  among  the  peasantry  of  Ireland.  He  had  no  middle  men  upoi^ 
his  estate,  but  let  it  out  in  small  allotments  immediately  froiji  hin^r 
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.%^irto  thei-ipspectiye  pccopiers,  and  gave  tbeni  every  possible  encou* 
ragf'ment  «;liich  could  tend  to  the  promotion  of  their  happiness  an^* 
prosperity/  '  ^ 

From  this  scene  of  tranquillity^  and  those  exertions  of  v!r> 
tue>  he  was  invited  to  undertake  an  embassy  to  China.  The 
.<;ventof  this  is  well  known;  and  the  account  which  he  has 
iiimsellf  given  of  this  interesting  expiedition  has  been  inCorpo* 
tated  in  the  more  detailed  narrative  of  Sir  George  Staunton. 
His  lordship  returned  to  England  in  September  1794^  and  in 
i79^  he  was  dispatched  on  a  confidential  mission  to  Italy, 
)he  particulars  of  vi^hich  the  writer  of  bb  life  ha9 not  thought 
proper  to  disclose.  In  17^^  he  was  created  a  British  pieer  ; 
and  in  the  same  year  he  was  rejuclantly  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  the  government  of  the  Cape  ofGoodHope.  Hishealtd 
Was  at  this  time  in  a  precarious  situation  ;  but  he  sacrificed 
his  desire  of  repose  to  the  importunities  of  the  government 
and  to  the  public  good.  He  arrived  at  the  Cape  io  May 
1797  ;  where  his  firm  and  judicious  administration  promoted 
the  profiperity  of  the  colony^  and  excited  general  satisfactioa. 
In  the  nionth  of  October  of  the  same  year,  the  mutinous  spirit^ 
which  hnd  exploded  at  Spithead  and  the  Nore,  broke  out 
in  the  squadron  which  was  anchored  in  Simon's  bay.  Oa 
this  oiccaSion  Lord  Macartney  acted  with  a  promptitude^  a 
decision,  ind  dn  energy,  which  evinced  that  the  vigour  and 
activity  of  his  mind  were;  not  broken  by  the  infirmities  of  agef. 

*  He  repaii*e<i  with  his  aides  de  camp  to  the  battery^  ordered  tb^ 
gUii^  to  be  loaded,  and  the  shot  to  be  heated,  iri  the  ovens.  And 
^taking  otit  his  watch,  he  di^pktched  a,  message  to  the  Tremendous^ 
that  if  the  mutineers  did  not  muke  an  unconditional  submission  in 
half  an  hour  from  that  time,  and  hoist  the  royal  standard  as  a  signal 
•bf  their  doing  ^b,  he  Would  bluw  their  ship  out  of  the  water.' 

This  had  the  desired  effect.  Lord  Macartney  found  liis 
health  decline  so  rapidly  at  the  Cape,  that  he  resolved  to  re- 
turn to  England  in  the  following  summer.  - 

*  I  am  now,*  says  his  lordship,  in  his  letter  to  ML  DUndas,  *sixiy 
y^ars  old,  of  ^wbich  near  four  and  thirty  have  been-  chiedy 
^^mployecl  on  fojseign  service,  in  different  stations  of  distanc^^ 
diiiiculty,  and  hiizard,  circumstances  that  formerly  served  to  me  ra- 
ther as  incentives  than  discouragements ;  biit  of  late,  and  particularly 
wiibin  these  few  years,  I  feel  myself  decliiling  fast,  and  am  at  this  md- 
tnent  afflicted  with  the  gout  in  ihy'head  and  stomach,' So  mtichas  tb 
tender  aiiy  exertion  J)ainiul  and  ineffectual.  1  have  the  piles  if  not 
k  fistula,  and  am  not  without  apprehension  6f  a  stonfc  in  my  kidneys. 
To  this  1  am  to  add  an  increasing  weakness  in  ray  eyes,  which  make* 
me  more  melancholy  than  all  the  rest,*  &c. 

•    Crit.  Rbv.VoI.  !«•  November^  1S07.  B  b 
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On  relinquishing  the  government  of  the  Capei  9S  formerly 
on  quitting  that  ot  M aid r as,  Lord  Macartney  determined  to 
leave  a  solemn  declaration  in  wntia^of  the  rul^  which  he  had 
followed  in  the  measures  of  his  administration ;  &nd  which 
Ve  willingly  extract^  while  we  express  an  anxious  wish  that 
it  may  be  copied  most  religiously,  both  in  the  spirit  and  in  the 
letter,  by^all  future  governors  of  the  Cape^  and  of  etery  otbei^ 
part  of  the  British  dominions. 

.    "  DfCLARATIOir. 

*  t,  deorgt^  Earl  of  Macartney,  governor  and  coronian<!er  in  clwef 
of  his  Majesty's  colony,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  io' South -Africa^ 
BOW  on  the  eve  of  my  departure  for  Europe,  do,  to  the  best  of  my. 
^icnowtedge  and  belief,  niterauly  swear  and  declftre  in  the  presence  of 
Almighty  God,  that  from  the  tirne  of  my  appointment  to  this  moment 
I  have  never  received  nor  accepted,  nor  expect  te  receive,  any 
^i%i  pi^seat,  benefit  or  emolument^  except  some  small  articles  of 
fruit,  venison,  or  sueb  tribes  which  il  was  ouS  of  my  power  to  refose- 
"or  eiude,  and  which  I  am  sure  conid  not  p<Msibly  exceed  the  valu« 
.df  from  one  ta  two  hundred  jix  dollars  ;  but  have  most  strictly  cotif 
£ned  myself  to  the  salary  appointed  by  his  Majesty,  and  to  the  use 
of  the  government  house  and  garden,  with  the  staves  belonging  thcre-^ 
to :  and  I  further  swear  aiid  declare,  that  I  have  never  been  engi^ed 
or  concerned,  for  my  own  use  or  advantage,  in  any  trade,  traffic, 
or  commerce  whatsoever ;  but  have  directed  my  Mrhole  attention  to 
the  business  of  my  employment,  and  endeavoured  to  conduct  thr 
adniintstratioii  of  this  colony  and  its  revenaes  with  aeal,  integfity, 
«nd  economy,  for  the  honor  of  my  sovereign  and  the  true  interest 
and  welfare  of  the  people«committed  to  my  care,  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment  and  ability,  according  to  my  instructions,  and  the  circum« 
fttances  and  iieces»ty  of  public  aflatrs. 

So  help  me  God. 
Sworn  before  us  at.  the  Castk  of  Good-  Hope, 
the  19th  day  of  November^ 
fSigned) 
^V.  S.  Van  Ryneveldt,  Fiscal. 
A.  Barnard,  Col.  Secretary*^ 

Lord  Macartney  relumed  to  England  in  Jannary>  179^. 
When, Mr.  Addington  was  placed  at  the  bead  of  administra- 
tion, his  lordship  was  strongly  urged  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  tal^e 
the  presidency  of  the  Board  of  Control,  but  he  declined  the 
offer,  and  resolved  to  pass  in  reflection  and  retirement  the 
remaindei  of  his  life.  That  remainder  was  indeed  embittered 
by  frequent  returns  of  the  gout.but  he  still  experienced  some 
intervals  of  ease^  in  which  he  could  enjoy  the  company  of 
his  friends.  His  house  was  the  resort  of  the  mostdistiaguisb* 
od  characters^  wko  were  both,  delighted  aad  instructed  bj^ 
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iiis  flow  of  varied  and  elegant  conTersation.  But  this  plea- 
dure  was  soon  to  cease : — on  the  evening  of  the  3 1st  of 
March^  while  his  head  was  reclining  on  his  elbow,  he  ex- 
pired without  a  struggle  or  a  sigh;  His  remains  were  buried 
atChiswick:  he  left  no  family;  and  the  title  is  extinct* 
Though  Lord  Macartney  appears  to  have  been  of  a  very  ami** 
able  and  conciliatory  disposition,  yet  he  was,  in  the  course 
of  his  life,  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  fighting  two  duels,  in 
both  of  which  he  was  wounded,  but  in  neither  of  which  be 
was  the  aggressor.  The  unaffected  firmness  and  composure 
which  he  displayed  in  both  these  unfortunate  rencontresj 
prove  that  a  regard  for  his  personal  safety  did  not  canstitote 
one  of  his  characteristic  infirmities.  The  first  duel  was 
fought  with  a  Mr.  Sadlier,  in  1784,  jn  which  his  lordship 
received  a  wound  in  the  ribs ;  the  other  with  Major*General 
Stuart,  in  1786^.  On  this  occasion,  his  lordship  having  re« 
ceived  a  wound  in  the  right  shoulder^  the  seconds  declared 
the  matter  must  rest  here  :  General  Stuart  said^  **  this  is  no 
satistftction/'  and  asked  if  his  lordship  was  not  able  to  fire 
another  pistol ;  his  lordship  replied,  "  he  would  try  with 
pleasure,"  and  urged  Colonel  Fullarton  to  permit  hini  to 
proceed ;  the  seconds  however  declared  it  was  impossible^ 
atid  they  would  on  no  account  allow  it.  General  Stuart 
aaid,  *^  then  I  must  defer  it  till  another  occasion ;"  on  which 
his  lordship  answered,  "  if  that  is  the  case  we  had  better 
proceed  now  ;  [  am  here  in  consequence  of  a  me&sage  from 
General  Stuart,  who  called  upon  me  to  give  him  satisfactioOk. 
in  my  private  capacity  for  offence  taken  at  my  public  con* 
duct;  and  to  evince  that  personal  safety  is  no consideratioa 
with  me,  [  have  nothing  personal,  the  General  wil(  proee^ 
as  he  thinks  fit.''  General  Stuart  said,  *'  it  was  his  lordship's 
personal  conduct  to  him  that  be  resented."  The  seconds  them 
put  a  stop  to  all  further  conversation  betlveen  the  parties, 
neither  of  whom  had  quitted  their  ground. 

The  second  volume  contains, '  extracts  from  an  account  of 
the  Russian  empire;  a  short  sketch  of  the  political  history  ~ 
of  Ireland  ;  journal  of  an  embassy  from  the  king  of  Grefit 
Rrilain  to  the  emperor  of  China;  appendix  to  the  journal.^ 
These  are  all  written  by  Lord  Macartney,  and,afford  very 
fjarisfactory  proofs  of  the  sagacity  of  his  tj>\nd,  atid  the  per- 
spicuity of  his  style.  In  the  account  of  Russia,  which  is 
not  brought  down  beyond  the  year  1767,  the  character^ 
manrvers,  and  political  hislorv,  are  sketched  with  an  able 
hand.  '  Russia  is  a  country  of  extremes,  not  only  with  re^ 
specc  to  the  variations  of  heat  and  cold,  but  of  c;ivlltzatioa 
and  of  barbarism.  There  is  fuch  a  mixture  of  both*  ami 
'bMh  are  placed  ih  such  a' state  of  contiguity,  as  has  hiardly^ 
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ever  been  seen  before.  When  Peier,  who  in  some  respect* 
is'deservedly  called  the  Great,  ascended  the  throne  of  tlie 
Cz&rs>  he  found  his  subjects  advanced  but  a  few  degrees  be- 
jond  the  savage  slate.  Possessing  a  minxl  elevated  aboTa 
the  levelof  his  contemporaries^  and  anxious  ro  raise  his  sub-* 
ject8>  by  one  great  eiSort^  to  an  equality  in  power^  in  splendor/ 
and  in  arts  with  the  most  flourishing  of  the  European  states^ 
lie  endeavoured  suddenly  to  introduce  those  physical  and 
moral  changes^  which,  according  to  the  nature  of  ,man^  can 
be  expected  pnly  frofri  the  progressof  time.  Revolutions  of 
$entiment  and  habit  must  be  slow ;  and  to  endeavour  to  force 
them  before  their  time,  is  ultimately  to  retard  their  arrival, 

'  and  to  defeat  the  end  which  we  have  in  view.  Peter  endea- 
voured to- introduce  the  tine  arts  among  a,  people  who  had 
bardly  learned  the  common  arts  of  life  ;  but  they  were  only 
like  plants  placed  in  an  ungenial  clime.  He  was  ambitious 
of  rendering  Ms  subjiects,  by  one  mighty  effort,  a  great  mari- 
time, commercial,  and  manufacturing  people ;  without  con- 
sidering thata  progress  in  agriculture,  far  beyond  whatRussia 
had  then  attained,  was  previously  requisite.  Peter  cer- 
tainly erected  many  useful  establishments,  andeffected  many 
salutary  reforms  ;  but  history  will  question  the  policy,  and 
experience  v/ill  refute  the  utility,  of  many  of  his  inno- 
vations. A  nation  cannot  reach  a  high  pitch  of  civiliza* 
tion>  without  passing  through  the  inferior  degrees;  nos 
can  the  mind  of  the  legislator,  however  sagacious  or  pro- 
found^ anticipate  those  changes  which  Providence  has  fixed 
as'the  slow  and  gradual  accretion  of  habit  and  of  time. 
Lord  Macartney  wel^  remarks,  that  Peter,  in  endeavouring 
to  make  Russia  the  servile  copyist  of  other  states,  weak«» 
ened  its  native  strength.  The  views  of  Peter  were  ably 
seconded  by  two  of  hi^  successors,  Anna  Ivanouna,  and  the 
empressCatbarine:  but  late  events  have  proved  that  the  mili- 

'  tary  colossus  of  the  north  i&  less  strong  than  was  commonly 
supposed.  " 

The^religious  toleration  which  is  exercised  in  Russfa,  no^ 
withstsihding  the  despotism  of  the  government,  and  the 
barbarous  ignorance  of  the  people,  is  worthy  of  a  freer  and 
more  enlightened  nation.  No  perso4i  is  excluded  from  any 
office  or  employment  under  the  go  verninont  on  account  of  his 
theological  opinion&,except  theJaws,onwhom  posterity  $eem» 
willing  to  avenge  the  intolerance  of  their  ancestors.  Notwith- 
standing the  intervention  of  forms  and  ceremonies,  of  tenets 

^  more  or.  less  gross,  or  more  or  less  absurd,,  the  Supreme  Being; 
will  Be  ultimately  found  the  intended  object  of  worship  4n  all 
religions  ;  and  a  wise  man,  con tempiatrng  only  the  essence  of 
the  thingj  will  not  quarrel  witti  another  about  the  variation 
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^f  *he  adventUious  tenet^  or  the  diversity  of  the  associated 
form.     The  established  religion  of  Russia  comprehends^  a 
Trinity  ;  but  it  is  a  Trinity  whicli  differs  froni  that  which  in 
prevalent  in  the  confessions  of  the  west.     The  Holy  Ghost 
is  made  to  proceed  only  fromlhe  Father/without  ascribing/ 
any  of  the  emanation  to  the  Son,     Thepractice  of  morality 
lias  nothing   to  do  with  the  Jifferenee  of  the  tenets,  or  the 
ceremonies  .which  prevail  either  in  the  east  or  in  the  west ; 
but  the  preference,  if  any  preference  there  be,,  will  seldom 
be  found  due  to  those  who  profess  the  most,  or  believe  that 
.to  wjbich  there   is  tl\e  greatest  repugrfance   in    the   mind. 
The  Russians  have  three  liturgies,  winch  are  not  often  4jn- 
derstood  either  by  the  people  or  the  priest.     Their  fasts  are 
iDore  slrict  than  those  of  the  papists ;  and  though  the  cold 
of  the    north  must    powerfully  sharpen    the  appetite,  they 
Tiave  no  less  than  four  lents  in  a  year.     They  have  seven  sa- 
craments.    The  burial  of  the  dead,  with  the  attendant  cere- 
monies, seems  to  rank  high  in  the  scale  of  thefr  religious ob-     . 
servances.     In  opulent  famiJies,  when  a  death  occurs,  the 
priests  are  sjent   for,  who  read   the    liturgy  night  and   day 
without  intermission,  Xo  the  insensate  ears  or  the  deceased^ 
/:ill  the  funeral  is  performed.     The  coffin  is  uncovered  during 
the  ceremony.     The  religious   service  is  afterwards  conti- 
nued   night  and  day  for  six  weeks;  then  every  fortieth  day 
till  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  afterwards  upon  the  return 
of  the  day  on  which   the  person   died.     This  practice  is  of 
course  observed  as  long  as  the  priest  is  paid.     The  vestments 
of  the  clergy,  which  are    the  property  of  the  church;  are 
in  many  places  very  rich.     The  pearls  belonging  to  the  eccle- 
^iasticsof  theTrinity  monastery,  would,  it  is  said,  fill  a  bushel. 
An  ignorant  priesthood  endeavours  to  e>fcite  respect  by  ex- 
ternal decoration.     The   principal  , religion  of  the  Russian 
peasantry  consists  in  crossing  themselves  and  saying,  '  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  us.'     Religion  of  a  purer  sort  is  not  always 
found  among  the  peasantry  of  more  enlightened  nations.  The 
piety  of  the  burghers,  when  decomposed  into  its  constituent 
parts,,  is  found  to  be  made  up  of  abstinence  in  Lent,  intoxi- 
cationon  holidays,  and  confession  at  Easter^ 

In  theaccouflt  of  the  political  history  of  Ireland  there  i^ 
^n  evident  bias  in  favour  of  the  govern  men  t,the  measures  of , 
which  appear  to  us  to  have  been  systematically  wrong.  But 
in  this  piece,  though  the  author  appears  to  be  rather  an  ad- 
vocate for  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  than  for  the  libei'ty 
of  the  subject,  he  unreservedly  reprobates  the  crjuelty  andl 
oppression  which   has  been  exercised  against  the  catholics, 

.*  To  the  lot  of  IreJij-nd/  says  he,  *  it  h^4j  fi^llen  to  engraft  abijijrdity  * 
on  the  wisdom  of  England^  and  tyranny  on  the  religion  that  professes ' 
humanity,'  &c. — 'The  laws  of  Ireland  against  papists  are  the  harsh 
<lici  ai«*  of  persecution,  not  the  calm  frugge«tioiis  of  reason  and  policy/ 
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Art.  Y.—S(rmom,  hy  Edward  Evamon,  J.  M. ;  io  which U 
prefixed,  a  Memoir  of  hi$  Lije,  Religious  Opinions,  anq 
IVritivgs.    2  Vols.  U.  Is.     London.     1B07. 

FROM  a  short  account  of  Mr.  Evanson's  life,  opinions, 
and  writipgSf  which  is  pre6xed  lo  the  present  puhlication^ 
we  learn  that  he  was  born  at  Warrington  in  April,  1751  \ 
that  he  was  principally  indebted  for  his  edncation  to  his  un- 
cle, who  was  rector  of  Mitcham  in  ISurrej  ;  that  he  was  ad- 
initted  at  Emanuel  college,  in  Cambridge,  at  ihe  early  age 
of  fourteen  ;  and  that  after  taking  the  tlegree  of  B.  A.  ne 
leturned  to  Mitcham,  where  he  assisted  his  uncle  in  the  > 
tuition  of  his  pupils.  He  went  into  orders  ig  \7o^  ;  and  id 
1767,  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  South  Mime,  near 
Barnet,  where  he  resided  about  two  years.  Here  his  religious 
enquiries  began  gradually  to  shake  the  orthodoxy  of  his  be- 
lief, and  to  unsettle  his  previous  opinions.  The  common 
eftect  of  preferment  is,  by  encreasing  the  power  of  physical 

f ratification,  to  promote  intellectualinertness  and  repose. 
Iius  the  great  emoluments  of  the  establishment  usually  ope- 
rate, as  Mr.  Hume  and  Adam  Smith  long  a^o  remarked,  as 
a  premium  on  the  mental  somnolency  and  indolence  of  the 
ministers.  Were  not  this  the  natural  consequence  of  plura- 
lities, of  tithes,  and  of  the  many  diversities  of  sensual  r<fpast 
ivhicb  are  appended  to  the  altar,  ft  'u  probable  that  the  doc- 
trines and  the  liturgy  of  the  church,  whid)  still  abound  with 
the  relics  of  popery  and  superstiiiop,  would  not  so  long 
Jiave  remained  in  the  slate  in  which  they  are  at  present 
*  seen.  Bui  the  uninqt^isitive  indolence  of  the  ministers,  which 
has  been  so  propiti^iiusly  fostered  by  the  opulence  of  the 
establishment,  has  been  vt  ry  favounible  to  the  status  r/wt>  of 
ecclesiastical  dominion.  For  the  majority  of  ihe  rtrrtjy, 
having  $m  infallibTtguidein  the  7/?scf//ari7  of  men  who  lived 
three  centuries  ago,  and  finding  themselves  peiiectly  at  Ihtir 
ease  in  the  good  Uiinj^s  which  are  attached  lo  ohscfjuious 
nsscnt,  never  feel  the  will,  nor  harbour  tl)(#  presiiinpUon,  ut 
thinking  for  themselves.  Ju  every  body  which  is  so  cifcum- 
stanced  there  is  a  desire  to  be  at  rest ;  and  this  desire  be-^ 
comes  in  most  cases  so  slrono;,  as  to  generate  an  indifference 
to  truth.  But  the  mind  of  Mr.  Lvanson  was  a  striking  ex- 
ception to  the  monotonous  duliiej^s  of  the  clerical  inttlleet, 
when  fostered  by  emolument,  neillier  the  accjuisition  nor  the 
increase  of  which  has  any  connection  with  siudious  appli- 
catton,  laborious  fesearch,  or  rational  activity.  The  eccle- 
'siasti<;al  preferment  whicli  Mr.  Iivan9t>n  ohtaii)ed,  instead  of 
operating  as  a  bribe  on  bis  sioih,  proved  a  powerful  iuceniive 
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\  • 
to  bis  diligeoce»it  famished  him  with  opportaoities  of  stadj^ 
«Dd  with  leisure  for  research,  which  be  emploj^ed  to  the  best 
^dvantage«  Bat  ibis  researcbi  by  disclgsiDg  to  his  view 
'Some  very  serious  errors  aod  unscriptural  dogmas,  which 
bave  been  iiiifortuoateiy  suffered  to  constitute  a  part  of  the 
articles  and  liturgy  of  the  establishmeot,  fiually  caused  him, 
after  several  years  of  doubt,  to  relinquish  a  service  in  which 
be  could  no  longer  minister  without  great  self-disapproba* 
tioo. 

From  South  Mims  Mr.  Evanson  removed  to  Tewbesbur^, 
^hipb  he  held  in  coojuoction  with  the  living  of  Langdon  m 
.  Worcestershire.  I'o  the  former  he  had  been  presented  by 
Lord  Camden,  tben  lotd  chancellor^  and  the  latter  he  had  . 
procured  in  exchange  for  South  Mims.  At  Tewkesbury, 
Mr.  £van8on  becoming  more  and  more  convinced  of  the 
^jscor^aYicy  bet>veen  the  doctrines  of  the  established  liturgy 
and  that  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  took  the  liberty  of 
otpitting  some  phrases,  and  altering  others,  which  he  could 
not  consistently  employ.  For  these  innovations,  combined 
with  some  interpretations  of  Scripture  contrary  to  those 
which  are  gener^Hy  received,  he  wasexpqsed  to'a  rigorous 
prosecution,  in  this  he  was  gratuitously  supported  by  Mr. 
Wedderburne,. afterwards  £arl  of  Rosslyn  ;  and  in  this  in«» 
stance  Mr.  Evansbn  finally  triumphed  over  the  malice  and 
bigotry  of  his  enemies. 

Finding  his  objections  and  his  jstruples  respecting  particu* 
lar  parts  of  the  liturgy  continually  increase,  Mr.  Evanson,  io 
October  1772>  addressed  a  letter  to  Dr>  Corn  wall  is,  who  was 
then  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  which  he  fully  developed 
the  nature  of  his  objections ;  and  implored  his  grace  to  use 
his  endeavours  in  promoting  such  a  reform,  as  would  satisfy 
the  scupulously  honest;  and,  by  enlarging  the  charity^ 
consolidate  the  peace  and  security  of  the  establish  meat.  But 
no  answer  was  retorned  to  this  application.  At  this  time  it 
was  generally  believed  that  the  metropolitan,  in  copjunctioa 
with  some  of  his  episcopal  brethren,  was  preparing  a  revisioa 
of  the  liturgy  and  articles  of  the  established  church.  Among 
the  persons  who  were  then. strenuous  in  recommending  sucb 
a  revision  were  the  present  bishops  of  London  and  of  £ly. 
But  owing  either  to  the  fears  of  some,  or  the  lukewarmness 
of  othep,  no  improvements  were  ever, attempted  to  be.intro^ 
duced,  either  by  the  archbishop  or  his  colleagues;  and  though 
biblical  criticism  has  made  considerable  progress  since  that 
time^  and  the  deviation  of  the  established  doctrines  fromi 
the  unvitiated  simplicity  of  the  gospel  is  better  understood 
and  more  generally  known  now  than  it  was  then,  yet  there 
^  seems  to  be  an  increased  determination  on  the  part  of  those 
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who  have  the  power  of  reform  in  their  own   hatiijs,  to  h% 
tJiihgs  remain  as  they  are,  rather  than  lb  follow  that  princi- 
ple of  gradual  improvemcdl,   the  neces^itj'  of  which  is  en- 
forced by  the  history  of  the' Reformation,  by  theprogress  of 
scriptural  knowledge,  and  the  increased  diffusion  of  iiltellec- 
tual  light.  We  knowthat'a  great  i'epugnance  is^felt  to  everj; 
thing  which  bears  the  name  of  innovation.  We  do  not  consi- 
dJ&r  that  time  is  the  great  innovator ;  and  that  true  wisdorii 
always  consislsin  accommodating  the  jnstitutiops  oi'  man  to 
the  innovations  of  time.     That  change  is  always  "politic  anci 
sJifei  which  has  already  been  anticipated  by  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  by  the  dissipation  of  prejudices,  and  the  improved 
sentiments  of  man.     Where- the   passions  of  mankind  are 
violently  roused  agarnst  any  change,  or  where  the. good  is 
faint  and  dubious,  and  the  evil  great  and  encreasing,  it  is 
highly  impoKtic  to  make  the  attempt  ;*  but  where  the  mea- 
sure in  question  is  already  anticipated  by  the  desire  and 
^upporled  by  the  sentiments  of  man,  where  the  good  is  greats 
and  the  evil  that  can  accrue  is  only  contingent  and  minute/ 
not  to  attempt  the  alteration,  whether  it  be  in  thecivil  or' 
jrfeligious  system  of  the  slate,  is  opposite  to  the  .convictions 
of  reason  and  the  interests  of  4iumanily.     To  have  attempted 
fifty  years  ago  to  repeal    the  restrictions  against  the  catholics 
yrodld   have  been  highly  impolite  and  nnwise,  as  the  good' 
was  remote,  and  the  evil  near  ;. and  the  current  of  pi"ejudice/ 
which   set  in  Against  the  measure,  too   impetuous   to    be 
repelled  ;  biit,  at  the  present  day,  the  enlightened  disposition 
.of  the  catholics  themselves  and  the  increasedliberality  of  the 
times,  has  made  the  liieasure  safe,  humane,  and  wise.  When, 
therefore,  the' late  admihisiraiioB  proposed  the  repeal  of  part 
of  that  legal  intolerance,  which  is  still  in  force  against  the 
catholics,  they  did  not  attempt  any  dangerous  irinovanon, 
but  only  suggested  soch  a  chaiige  as  isirt  strict  unison  with" 
the  spirit  of  the  tiiiie^i,  and  was  imperdtivelj  Tlemahded    hy 
the  critical  circumstances  of  the  ei>ipirei  7  he  few  reasonable 
And  scriptural  alterations    which   Mr.  Evanson    and  many 
other  good  and  Wise  meri  have  wished  to  introduce  into  the 
liturgy  of  our  excellent  establishment,  wereMiot  recommend- 
fd  in  the  wild   spirit  6f  timiiiltuous   innovation,  hut  in  the 
^qtie  temper  of  pacific  change  ;    not  from  any  wish  to  de- 
form or  to  subvert,  but  to  perpeinate  and  improve  the  vener- 
,  libfe  fabric  of  the  establishment.  When  Mr.  Evanson  i'ound 
that  the  superior  dignitaries  of  the  church  were  detertnined 
not   to   admit  any  chang'e    in   her  unscripturai  tenets  and 
4)pinton»,  and   that  he  could   no   longer  officiate  within  hef 
•Walls  with   that  conscientious  reverence  which   he  desired", 
he  determined  to  forego  all  his  ecclesiastical  emoluments'. 
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mi  lb  ifenoubce  a  worship  which  he  though!  so  strpngljr 
tfiiclured  with  idolatry  and  superstition.  In  1778,  he  resign- 
ed  both  his  livings,  and  thus  furnished  an  indisputable  testi- 
mony to  the  sincerity  of  his  conviction,  and  the  disinterest- 
edness of  his  heart.  Aher  abandoning  his,  <:cclesiasticai 
prefj^nuent,  Mr.  Evanson  resided  for  some  time  at  Mitchaoi 
in  Surrey,  where  heemployefl  his  time  in  the  education  of 
youth.  Among  his  other  pupils  was  Mr.  ^Stuart,  a  grandson  of 
tlie  Earl  of  Bute,  who  had  conceived  such  a  respect  and^f}'ec« 
tJQQ  for  his  tutor,  as  induced  him  to  request  his  father,  in  ma 
illness  lyhich  prematurely  carried  him  to  tiiegrave,Ho  give  Mn 
Evanson  ^ucb  a  token  of  his  regard  as  viuuld  help  to  render 
fiis  letter  days  easy  and  comfortable.'  This  request  wasgranU 
ed  by  the  Hon.  Col.  Stuart, who  settied  on  ,M  r.  livanson  an  an- 
nuity for  life.  In  1786,  Mr,  Evanson  married  a  M  iss  Alchorne; 
andafew  yearsaftef  went  to  reside  at  Great  Blakenhaui  \n 
Suffolk,  where  he  purchased  an  estate.  After  haying:  resided 
i^ine  years  in  that  county,  he  removed  into  the  west  of  England, 
where  he  settled  at  Lympstone  in  Devonshire  ;  and  afterward* 
retired  to  Cdlford  in  Gloucestershire,  where  i)e  ec.ded  hi« 
<^ays.  At  Lympstone,  Mr,  |^vanson  preached  in  a  coogre- 
ffatioti  of  Unitarian  dissenters  the  greater  par^  of  th^  seriiionii 
which  are  found  in  the  following  collection.  The  sermon* 
s^ie  altogether  thirty-one  in  nu^ib<?r  :  <hey  arc  plain  ar  d  rail- 
onal  discourses,  witt)oi)t  containing  any  peculiar  beauties  of 
diction^  force  of  intellect,  or  profur^dity  of  refl^cllon. 

Some  of  the  subjects,  however,  which  he  iias  ciisntjssed, 
deserve  an  attentive  perusal;  In  the  sermon  oo  Christmas- 
day /j  which  is  found  in  the  first  volume,  iVlr,  E.  |)roves  that 
111  any  of  the  Christian  festivals  are  of  pagan  extraction; 
nnd  were  adopted  in  order  to  reconcile  tlie  heathen  convert^ 
10  the  new  religion.  For  those  converts  It  It  inu^h  le«s  re- 
pugnance to  adopt  certain  abstract  prop  )sitipns,  than  t'.ey 
did  to  abandon  the  sensual  indulgences  and  riotous  carousal:^ 
which  were  mingled  with  their  idolalrous  obseivances.  liu? 
thef  early  Christians,  wl^il^.  they  retained  part  of  the  se<>siial 
gratifications  of  the  heathen  rjies,  connected  them  wiih  ilie 
commemoration  of  occurrences  in  the  history  and  pro- 
pagation of  the  gospel.  Thus  the  festival  uhich  we  caill 
C{)fistmas,was originally  derived  from  the  K  >u»an  SuluriKaiia, 
whijli  were  celebrated  at  that  period  oi  the  ^eal.  ,  F<ii  \iie 
inost  probable  aocoiuvi  is,  that  the  nativity  ofjisus  took  p^aci 
\i\  Sfr-ptember.  rMtliei  than  in  the  month  which  we  assign  ta 
it  in  our  calendar. 

•  Under  the  law  of  Moses,'  says  Mr.  F.vrinson,  « 'i\e  Jews  wor« 
command#d  to  celebrate  three  testivals  in  ev  ry  )Ciir;  and   to  f«- 
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strain  tbem  vfrom  the  excesses  and  vicious  irrcguTarities  to  wlxtck 
such  beasoiis  might  too  easily  lead  tbeip,  they  were  expressly  .for* 
bidden  to  hohi  these  feasts  any  where  but  at  Jerusalem,  where  the 
males  alone  were  ordered  to  appear,  and^  there  to   make  the  whole 
observance  one  continued  solemn  act  of  worship  at  the   temple  of 
God,  at  which  only  they  were  permitted  to  offer  their  sacrifices  and 
bufni   offerings.      But    the  idolatrous   nations   of  the  world,  who 
acknowledged  and  worshipped  a  multitude   of  different  gods,  and 
)iad  altars  and  temples  erected  to  them  in  every  place,  conceiving 
that  every  remarkable  day  in  their   calendar  was   sacred  to  some 
or  oiher  of  their   deities,    kept  each  of  them  as  a  day  of  feasting 
and  idle  dissipation,  in  honor  of  the  particular  god  to  whom  they    , 
thought  it  dedicated^.     As  the  christians  observed   no   festivals  of 
their  own,  and  would  not  join  their  heathen  friends  and  neigbbourt 
in  honoring  their  idols,  nor  mix  tn  the  riotous  intemperance  and 
obscene   impurities  which  usually  attended   their  festive  celebra-  . 
tions,    they  were  ridiculed,  despised,  and   bated,  as  morose  and 
unso\:iable  people,  who  had  no  customs  like  ^  the  rest  of  mankind. 
And  at  the  s^arae  time  the  commonality  of  every  nation  being  highly 
pleased  with,  and  therefore  particiilarly  attachjed  to  these  days  of 
public  mirth,  and  to  the  shows  and  processions  which    were  gene* 
rally  exhibited  upon  theo^    were  the  less   inclined  to  listen  to  those' 
rational  and  sober  argumen^ts,   which  alone  could    influence  them 
to  embrace  the  Christian  laiih.    With  a  view  to  remove  this  seeming 
obstacle  to.  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  world,  and   perhaps  also 
with  the  hope  of  taking  away  the^  chief  grounds  cf  that  inveterate 
f:ontempt  of,  and  prejudice  agninst  the  christians,  which  had  drawn 
on   them  so    many   grievoys  persecutions ;    about   three  hundred 
years  after  our  Saviour's  death,  some  bishops^  or  presidents  of  par- 
ticular churches,  began  to  form   the  project  of  permitting   their 
disciples  to  observe  the  festivals  of  the  country  they  lived  in,  upoa 
this  condition,  that  instead  of  celebrating  those  days  in  honor,  and 
ill  the  name  of  any  heathen  god,  they  should  dedicate  and   reckon 
thcni  all  sacred  to  the  memory  of  some  martyr  or  Christian  saint. 
This  account  is  given  us  by  the   Christian  historians  of  those  early 
limes ;    one  of  whom,  speaking  of  a  particular  bishop  in  Asia,  tells 
lis  that  he  instituted  among  all  people,  as   an   addition  of  devotion 
t6^*ards  God,  that  festival  days  and  assemblies  should  be  celebrated    , 
to  liiem  who  had   contended    for  the    faith,  that  is,  the  martyrs. 
And  he  gives  this  reason  for  the  institution  ;  when  he  observed,  safd 
the  historian,  ^^  that  the  simple  and  unskilful  multitude,  by  reason 
of  corporeal    delights,  remained  in   the  error  of  idols;*'  that   the 
}>rincipal  thing  might  be  corrected  in  them,  namely,  that  instead  of 
their  own  vain  worship,  they  might  turn  their  eyes  upon  God  ;  "he 
permuted  that  at  the   memories  of  the   holy    martyrs,   they  might' 
make  merry  and  delght    them  wives,   and   be  dissolved  into  joy." 
bach  a  regulation  as  this  couid  not  fiil    of  contributing  greatly  to 
nxonciie   the   heathrn   to   the  pre  lessors  of  fact th  in    the    gospel; 
it  was   indeed    forming   a  close  alliance   between  Christianity  and 
Idolatry,  and  compelling  our  religion,  in  order  to  meet  paganism| 
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to  advance  more  than  half-way.    The  consequence  wa«,  that  from 
that  time  professed   christians  increased  considerably  in  number«y^ 
and  decreased  as  much  in  purity  and  virtue^     Yet  as  if  the  mere 
/external  profession  of  christiadity  had  been  all  that  was  necessary  ia 
our  religioir,  the  fatal  innovation  was  %oon  i^niversally  ado|>ted  and 
ptirsued;    till  at   length  every    heathen  festival  was   txpludeJ,  and 
christian  holy  days  were   substituted  in  their  roiun/    The  Roman 
fatholics  still  have  a  mu!ti})licity  of  these   feasts.     But  the  churcln 
f)f  England  observes  only  the  feasts  of  our  Lord  himself,  his  apostle*, 
and  the  principal  saints  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  all  those  days  wiiich     ^ 
^re  kept  holy  ii>, their  names,  are  precisely   the  same  which,  being 
distinguished  by  some  signal    circumstances   in  ihe    old  Horn  an  ca-* 
lendar,  were  by  the  Pagans  held   sacred  to   iheir   ima;;inary   god&. 
Jfor  instance,  the  first  day  of  Mny    was  dedicated   by   the   heathea 
to  Ceres  and  f>'lora,  their  two  goddesses  of  corn  and  flowers:  these 
early  fathers  of  the  christian  church  ihereforo  retained   the  fwist, 
but  changed  the  names  of  the  deities  honored  by  it,  and  consecrate! 
it  to  St.  Philip  aad  St.  Jdn^es^     I  mention  that  festival  in   parti- 
cular, because  you  yourselves  are  witnesses,  that  part  of  the   very 
same  rites^  with  which  the   beuthen  used    to  celebrate  it,  is  still 
kept  up  amongst  our  own  people.     For  when  we  consider  the  fes- 
tive processions  custon^ary  on  that  day,  with  rural  dances  and  gar« 
lands  of  flowers,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  propriety  ot  such  a  ceremony, 
when  connected  with  the  goddess  Flora,   but  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
-  cover  any  relation  that  it  can  have  either  to  St.  Philip  or  St.  James. 
In.the  same  manner  the  feasts  of  Saturn  and  Bacchus,  which  were 
ceIebrat^d  at  this  very  season,  which   continued  for   several    days, 
and  were  accounted  the  chief  annual  festival  amongst  the  ancient 
Iloman$,  were  then  unhappily  appointed  to 'be  observed    by  chris. 
tians  in  the  name  of  our  Saviour  himself,  and  those  who  first  were^ 
martyred  for  his  sake..      l*he  fabulous  god,    Bacchus,  was  always 
represented  by  the  heathen  like  a  young  boy,  it  is  not  improbiiblA 
therefore,that  with^  view  to  preserve  to  the  people  their  accustomed 
idea  of  a  child,  it  was  ordained  to    be  the   commemoration   of  the 
nativity  of* Jesus  Christ,  and  the  whole  festival  ^season,   instead   of 
being  any  longer  called  the  Saturnalia  and  Bacchanalia,   was  Jigni-. 
iied  with  the  appellation  of  the  Christmas  holidays,.    Even  no\y   in 
this  reformed  country,  many  vestiges  remain  of  the  rites  and  cus- 
toms  observed  by  our  Pagan  ancestors  at  the   same  festivals;  they 
used  alwayit  on  such    occasions    to    adorn  the  temples,  altars,  and 
images  of  the  god    whose  feast  they  celebrated,  with  boughs  of  i>ucl| 
trees  as  were  supposed  to  be  agreeable  to  him,  or  emblematical .  of 
his  peculiar  attributes.     And  the  characteristic  description  oi  their 
fabulous  god  of  wine,  being,  that  he  was  always  young,  ever^greeiis 
were  looked  upon  as  fit  emblems  of  bis  nature  in  this    respeci,  and 
the  ivy  in  oarticular  was  esteemed  peculiarly  sacred  to  him.     From 
hence  arose  that  custv^m  which  so  universally  prevails   amongst  our 
own  people,  of  thus  decorating  the  churches  and  their  own  housea 
at  ihis  parti^cular  season,   with  boughs  of  ivy  and  other  ever-green*. 
And  I  wish  this  habitual  and   unmeaning  practice,  as  it  is  now  pgr* 
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frtrmecl,  Wre  all  the  footsteps   that  remained   amongst  us   of  tlje 
Pag^n  manner  of  celebrating  this  festival.    But  besides  the  sport& 
and  gambols,    and  the  indulgences  granted  at  this  season,  to  all 
ranks  of  people,    which  were  peculiar  to  the  feast  of  the  Pagan 
god  Saturn,  those  scenes  of  revelling,  drunkenness,  and  debauchery^ 
so  frtrquentalso  during  these  holidays,  with  faf  too  great  numbers 
•  of  ihtis^'  who  call  themselves  afte^  the   name  of  Christ,  are   all   of 
tht*m  the  sad  relics  of  those  intemperate,   immoral  practices  of  the 
idolatrous  heailun.  which  alvays  characterised  the    feasts  of  Baci 
chus.     How   long  the   vener^able   names  of  J^sus  Christ,  and  the 
first  teachers  of  that  gospel    which  is  $o  eminently  distinguished 
by  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  all  its  doctrines,  shall  be   made  use 
of  to  support  and  sanctify   the  institutions  of  Pagan   superstition; 
and  whether  it  can  answer  any  useful   purpose  of  soqnd   policy  or 
true  religion,   under  the  pretence  of  observing  extraordinary  sea«» 
sons  of  public  devoiion,  to   unhinge  the  minds  of  the  labouring 
people,  take  them   off  from  the  usual  industry  of  their  respecp've 
occupations,   and  by  that  means  lead   them  into  the  temptation  of 
roispending  not  only  thcii  present  idle  time,   but  also  the  earnings 
of  their  former  labour,  in  dissipated  amusements,  gaming,  and  such 
kinds  of  disorderly  living,  as  tend  both  to   injure  and  impair  their 
health,  and  to   vitiate    and  corrupt  their  morals,  are  points  that 
must  be  left  to  the  det^rminHUon  of  our  riilers/ 

This  extract  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Evs^nson*^ 
sentiments  and  st\  le  ;  but  most  of  the  sermons  in  the  present 
iJLolumes  are  of  a  practical  tenderiqy^  and  evince   the  zeal 
which  the  author  felt  in  thecauseof  righteousness  and. truth, 
There  are  several  opinions    which  Mr.  Evauson  held   with, 
which  we  by  no  meai>s coincide;  but  we  greatly  respect. the 
'openness  of  heart  with  which  ihey  were  divulged^  and  the 
ifirmness  of  principle  with  which  they  were  maintained.     Of 
his   notions  on  the  Apocalypse,  we  need  not  say    that  they 
were  completely  at  variance  with  our  own^jwhen  we  refer  ou.r 
readers  to  our  review  of  archdeacon  Wood  house's,  and    of 
Mr.  Faber's  Dissertations  on   that  work;  in  which  we  have, 
attempted  to  prove  from  internal  evidence,  that  this  prophe- 
tic vision,  whtci)  is  a&cribied  to  St.  John,  is  a  spurious  pro- 
duction.—We  beg  leave   to  refer  the  reader  to  our  Revievy 
for  January,. Jb07,  p.   31,  and    for  June  of  the  same  year, 
p.  IKS. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  opinions  of  Mr.  Evunson,  and 
iji  wliich  it  6oi^9  not  appear  that  many  will  ever  coincide, 
'Was  that,  of  our  four  canonical  gospels,  that  of  Luke  was  Q, 
genuine  proilucticfn,  while  the  other  tiiree  were  the  forge- 
ries of  a  later  age  : 

•  T  he  evidences  of  truth,'*  says  his  gopd  andj^ntelligent  biogra- 
pher, *  which  everywhere  aboundeei  in  the  gospel  ot  St.  Luke,  he  ia    ' 


Vain  sotigjit  for  in  those  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  John.  Tfiey  nei- 
ther agreed  with  one  another,  nor  with  that  of  Luke,  which  be  mnkes 
the  standard  of  divine  authority,  and  the  touchstone  by  which  he 
tries  the  validity  of  their  claims  to  our  belief.  But  some  of  ttieui 
he  charges  with  palpable  ignorance  of  Jewish  customs;  with  ftilse 
quotations  from  the  scriptures  of  the  old  testament  i  with  language 
and  expressions  which  he  contends  were  not  in  use  till  a  much  later 
date  than  that  ^hich  the  canon  has  allotted  to  them,'  &c. 

*  For  these  and  other  reasons  wiMch  appeared  to  Mr.  Evanson 
unanswerable,  he  concluded  that  they  were  not  of  the  apostolic 
age,  but  writers  of  a  much  later  date,  and    members  of  a  church 

then  becoming  very  .corrupt  both  in  principles  and  practice/ 

/ 
These  opinions  Mr.  £vaDson  supported  at  length  in  his* 
work,  in  tilled  J  ^  The  Dissonance  of  the  four  generally- receiv- 
ed! Evangelists/  But  Jfiichhorn,  a  man  of  very  superior  pers- 
picuity and  erudition/  (whose  ^  Introduction  to  Christianity* 
we  reviewed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Iplh  volume  of  the  thiri 
jicriVsof  our  Review,)  maintains  thtit  the  gospel  of  Luke  was 
only  a  copy  from  that  of  Marcion,with  numerous  aditions  and 
improvements;  and  that  not  one  of  the  three  first  gospels 
was  ever  quoted  by  any  writers  of. the  first  century,  who 
made  use  of  gospels  diflferent  from  those  in  present  circula« 
tlOo.  On  this  hypothesis  we  shall  not  at  present  otfer  any 
decided  opinion  ;  but  of  this  we  are  sure  that  the  gospel  of 
Johd  contains  internal  marks  of  genuineness^vvhich  will  not 
easily  be  found  in  the  other  three.  The  few  miracles  which- 
are  recorded  in  John,  are  related  with  a  more  circumstantial 
enumeration  of  particulars  than  we  find  in  the  other  evan«- 
gelistft.  We  allude  particularly  to  the  cure  of  the  man  who 
was  born  blind,  and  to  the  restoration  of  Lazarus  to  life* 
In  these  two  descriptions  of  miraculous  powef,  there  is  a  vi- 
vacity of  detail,  and  a  sort  of  natural  but  incidental  mix- 
ture of  dialogue  and  narrative,  which  wears  the  unvarnish(^>d 
character  of  truth,  and  seems  to  evince  that  the  author  hacj 
visible  and  audible  proof  of  tlie  fact  which  he  commemorate^- 
In  the  discourages  of  Jesus,  as  tliey  are  exhibited  in  the  gos- 
pel of  John,  there  is  also  a  copiousness  of  explanation  far 
beyond  what  we  find  either  in  Mattdew,  (if  we  except  the 
jsermon  on  the  Mount,  which,  was  probably  never  delivered 
at  one  time,  but  intended  as  a  compendif^us  •nummary  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,)  in  Mark,  or  Luke.  To  this  we  must  ad4, 
that  in  tbe  discourses  of  Jolui,  the  maiu»t;r  is  more  cliaruc- 
teristic,  more  majestic  and  impressive.  While  Jesus  is  speak- 
ing in  John,  we  find  his  discourses  frecjtienily  interrupled 
by  the  objections  of  his  adversaries;  we  s^e,  or  rather  feel, 
the   warmthi  which  js  naturally  kindkd   by  op4)ositiun  ;  we 
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©bscrv^  n  rapidity  In  the  transitions,  and  often  a  ftrikin^ 
brevity  in  the  remarks,  which  exhibit  a  more  perfect  idea  of 
this  wonderful  teacher  of  righteousness  ^nd  truth.  In  the 
discourses  oi' Jesus^  which  John  has  recorded  previous  to  his 
crncitixion,  and  which  do  not  appear  in  the  other  evange« 
lists,  we  find  a  mixture  of  tenderness  and  majesty,  of  th* 
most  winning  simplicity  and  yet  the  most  transceoaaot  tuW 
Rmity  of  manner  and  of  thought,  which  seem  to  convey  the 
impress  cf  supernatural  power.  With  these  discourses,  con- 
sidered as  furnishing' internal  evidence  of  tbe  geouineness  of 
the  gospel,  thejre  is  nothing  in  Luke  to  which  any  paraUel 
can  be  found,  if  we  were  to  compare  tbe  distinguishing 
excellencies  of  the  two  gospels  of  Luke  and  of  John,  we 
sbouldsay,  that  that  of  Luke  excelled  in  the  exposition  of 
the  parables,  and  John  of  the  discourses  ;  that  in  Luke  we 
discern  more  of  the  mordi  beauty  ofthe/loctrine,and  in  Jobni 
we  behold  more  characteristic  features  of  the  supernatural 
prehensions  of  the  peison  by  whom  it.was  communicated  ti> 
mankind.  We  believe  that  these  sermons  have  been  edited 
by  a  friend  of  Mr.  Evanson  for  ihe  benefit  of  his  widow; 
lor  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  love  of  truth  w^ich  they 
breathe  and  the  useful  instruction  which  they  contain,  we 
wish,  heartily  wish,  that  they  may  obtain  an  extensive  circu-* 
lation* 


A«T.  Vr. — Thi  Reign  of  Charkmagne  considered,  chiefly  with 
Reference  to  Religio^i,  Laws,  Literature,  and  Manners* 
By  Hmry  Cord,  A,  M.  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxfords 
}$vo.  pp.  4,{)S.  Gs.  boards.    Longman.  1807. 

THE  interest  which  must  always  attach  itself  to  Ihereigtt 
of  Charlemagne,  as  a  memorable  epoch  which  marks  Ine 
boundary  between  ancient  and  modern  History,  the  corner- 
stone of  European  policy,  the  cradle  of  European  science, 
i»nd  of  the  Ihws  and  constitutions  of  European  gt>vernments, 
is  encrea^d  by  its  reference  to  the  peculiar  posture  of  pre- 
sent events,  liionaparte,  in  thespiritof  several  of  his  institut 
tions,  in  the  influence  he  maintains  on  the  general  com- 
plexion of  the  times,  and  the  new  character  which  he  is 
likely  to  impress  on  iuture  ages,  bears  so  rajuch  resemblance 
tv>  the  foui>der  of  the  French  empire,  as  naturally  leads  us  to 
desiie  a  comparison  beiween  their  respective  designs  imd  ex- 
ploits, and,  for  that  purpose,  to  institute  a  particular  {nrestf- 
gatioh  of  those  circumstances  of  age,  nation,  and  indiYidtiiSi 
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^haracter^  which  have  influenced  them  and  led  to  their  ac- 
complishment. 

Yet  sach  an  investigation^  however  agreeable  and  instrnc* 
tive  in  theory^  is  difficulty  aUd  would  probably  be  very  unsa- 
lisfactory  in  the  practice. 

The  character  of  Charlemagne  is  discoverable  only  through 
the  medium  of  very  partial  and  imperfect^iistories,  together 
with  such  letters,  as  still  exist,  of  learned  contemporaries, 
and  a  few  attributed,  perhaps  on  disputable  grounds,  to  the 
emperor  himself.  Some  of  the  statutes  also  which  issued 
from  his  cabinet,  are  still  extant ;  but  all  the  rest  is  darkness 
attd  conjecture;  and  the  bare  attempt  to  supply  the  void  out 
of  fsibulous  chronicles  and  romantic  legends,  involves  a 
manifest  absqrdity. 

The  first,  and  most  essential  of  our  sources  of  information, 
is  the  history  written  by  Eginhard,  who,  as'is  well  known, 
was  secretary  to   Charlemagne,  and  is  said   to  have  lived 
with  him  irt  habits  of  the  strictest  intirhacy.     Undoubtedly 
he  had  sufficient  opportunities  of  giving  ample  satisfactioii 
to  posterity,  respecting  the  character  of  his  illustrious  friend. 
But,  as  Voltaire  laughs  very  fairly  at  those  eastern  princes 
who  cause  the  memoirs  of  their  reigns  to  be  written  by  their 
favourites,  so  it  may  on  the  same  principle  be   questioned, 
whether  Eginhard  used  or  abused  the  opportunities  of  know- 
ledge so  afforded  him.    That  he  did  not  use  them  to  the  full 
exten^t  is  very  evident,  and  is  much  lamented  by  those  who 
are  best  disposed  to  give  credit  to  his  veracity.     His  history 
contains  an  imperfect  detail  of  ill-connected  facts,  and  is 
absolutely  silent  on  many  most  important  subjects.    The 
omission  of  every  circumstance  respecting  the  birth  and 
early  life  of  its  ^hero,  added  -to  many  other  instances  of 
negligence  and  ignorance,  which  are  unaccountable  in  such 
an  author,  has   been  objected,  not  without  apparent  good 
$ense,to  the  authenticity  of  the  whole  work  ;  and  the  charge 
of  gross  partiality  is  not  merely  probable  in  itself,  but  sup- 
ported on  grounds  which  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
dispute.     Bayle  {AtU  Eginhard)  has  given  us  some  account 
of  a  book  written   expressly  to  controvert  the  authority  of 
this  celebrated  history,  which  appears  to  have  been  ably 
written,  and  has  never  been  fully  answered. 
,    On  many  accounts  the  monkish  chronicler  of  Saint  Grail 
is.  entitled  to  less  implicit  credit  than   Eginliard  himself; 
and   the  fragments  of  history .  preserved  in   collectiops  of 
the  early   German   writers  are    by  no    means  y calculated 
to  supply    tt$  with   what  we   want,    an  insight   into   the 
real  cnaracter  of  Charlemagne.    The  clearest  and  most  i'n^ 
vourable  evidence  respecting  it  to  which  we  can  now  attnin^ 
must  bt  collected  from  the  scitttered  reliqt^es  of  thb  corre. 
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^ondence  which  l;e  beld  from  time  to  tiipe  with  the  famoils 
iVIcuin  and  other  m'ea  of  genius  and  learningabout  his  courtj 
and  these^aslong  a^  any  of  them  are  extaot^  will  be  proof 
^uificient  of  the  liberal  encouragement  he  gave  to  hteraturea 
ot  tile  bent  of  his  own  mind  towards  the  acquirement  ang 
extension  of  knowledge^  and  of  the  free  and  social  temper 
•khlxih  auia^ated  his  intercourse  with  chosen  companions  and 
friends.  Yet  even  here  we  are  left  much  in  the  dark  le*- 
peeling  the  progress  really  made  in  literature  by  the  emper 
tor  and  his  associates;  nor  can  it  inspire  us  with  any  pror 
found  veneration  for  that  learned  academy  which  was  formed 
linder  bis  auspices^  tp  find  that  its  president^  the  illustrious 
l)avid*. himself,  is  more  than  suspected  of  having  been  una<- 
i)Ie  to  write  his  own  name.  We  must  however  add,  that  th<^ 
charge  appears  to  us, so  very  improbable  that  we  are  surpriz- 
ed at  Mr.  Card's  seeming  acquiescence  in  the  truth  pf  the 
,traditi<M).  We  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves  to  give  cre- 
dit to  it,  £lt  the  dnnie  time  that  we  admit  those  epistlei^ 
to  be  8;(iiiiine  which  evince  a  refinement  so  far  above  the 
spirit  ot  tlie  age;  It  has  also  been  said  and  even  confidently 
asserted  of  Alcuin>  that  he  treated  all  polite  and  classical 
learning  with  the  contempt  of  an  eccleMastix:al  barbarian. 
Mr.  Card,  with  just  indignatipn,  repels  this  evidently  fals^ 
and  unfounded  accusation.  Why  theii  admit  so  easily  the 
equally  improbable  story  that  Charlemagne  was  ignorant  of 
bis  letters? 

Except  what  we  are  able  to.  distinguish  by  the  glimmerr 
ing  lights  thus  atforded  us,  every  finer  trait  of  character  i^ 
swallowed  up  in  boundless  ambition^  or  losjt  in  the  immen^^ 
space  often  centuries  full  of  clouds  and  darkness  extended 
over  our  prospect.  The  general  outline,  which  is  all  we  arp- 
able  to  discern  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  will  probably 
serve  with  sufficient  accuracy,  to  fill  out  the  defects  in  ths^t 
of  hii  individual  character. 

Itappearcious,  that  Gibbon  (though  Mr.Curd  accuses  hiqi 
,of  injustice)  had  sufficient  foundation  for  live  remark^  '  that  in 
the  institutions  of  Charlemagne  he  seldom  could  discover  the 
general  views  and  immortal  spirit  of  a  legislator  who  survives 
hiA»self  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.*  A  few  of  his  statu ttiS 
indeed,  such  as  those  for  regulating  and  circumscribing  tl\^ 
protections  afforded  by  holy  places;for  correcting  the  dissolute 
lives  of  the  clergy;  for  rendering  the  practice  of  duelling  infa- 
mou!> ;  and  a  few  niore,refIect  honour  on  his  intentions  as  far  as 
theyprove  his  wish  to.extirpate  those  evils  against  which  they 


*  The  acaOemicftl  name  assumed  by  Charlemagne ;  as  Engilbert  .took  that  of 
BumiMr ',  Alcuio,  of  4#|ace  ;  and  Adelard,  of  SU  Au^ustiue,  kc,  &c. 
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\rere  directed ;  but  under  what  prince  or  tvbat  government, 
however  weak  or  unprincipled,  have  not  laws  Equally  salutary 
been  occasionally  enacted  ?  Thegenerail  tendency  of  all  go- 
vernn^enl  jislo  restrain  vice,  to  abolish  ill  customs  and  prac- 
tices. In  neglecting  or  perverting  this  tendency,  governments 
expose  themselves  to  the  censure  or  abhorrence  oF  paan- 
^fcind;  nor  is  it  by  following  its  occasional  impulses  on ly^^ 
but  by  a  regular  and  unbending  perseverance  in  acting 
according  to  its  dictates^  that  they  can  justly  claim  our  - 
gratitude  and  admiration. 

;  The  law  for  instituting  public  schools,  and  promoting 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  is  the  only  one  among  the 
statutes  of  Charlemagne  that  wouM  incline  us  to  qualiry  the 
general  words  of  tiie  his|orian  we  have  quoted, — fqf  this, 
and  this  only,  the  thanks  of  posterity  are  strictly  due  to  him 
as  a  legislator. 

He  has  also  been  accounted  the  first  founder  of  tithes; 
but  this  honor  (if  it  be  one)  Mn  Card  allows  to  hdve  beea  ' 
unjustly  attributed  to  him.    That  he  regulated  them,  and 
rendered' their  payment  more  exact  throughout  the  extent 
if  bis  dominions,  cannot  be  doubted.     But  this  seems  to 
have  been  rather  a  temporary  than  a  lasting  benefit,  if  we 
may  judge  from   the  continual  disputes  and   bickerfngs  to 
which   the  establishment  has   been  subject  during  all  suc- 
ceeding ages,  down  to  our  ownc  . 
^      After  all,  the  greatness  of  Charlemagne  depends  nioVe  on 
ihe  grandeur  of  his  military  exploits,  his  genius  and  talents 
in   the  art  of  war,  and   the  unconquerable  constancy  with 
which  he  pursued  the  objects  of  his  ambition,  than  on  his 
character  in  any  of  the  points  in  which  Mr.  Card  has  made 
it  his  peculiar  province  to  consider  him  :  and  even  as  a  con- 
queror, his  reputation  is  considerably  diminished  when  we 
miect  on  the  disorganised  and  perishable  state  in  which  he 
left  the  mighty  fabric  of  his  empire.     It  is^true  that   the 
conquests  of  Alexander  fell  asunder  also  on  his  death;  but 
the  difference  is  great  in   this  respect ;  Alexander  was  sud- 
denly  cut  oiBT  in  the  very  midst  of  his  career,  and  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  when  he  had  not  half  accomplished  the 
great  scheme   of  dominion  which   his  mind  wa^  equally 
qualified  to  execute  as  to  plan,  and  which  we  have  ihierefore 
every  reason  to  believe  he  might  have  brought  to  perfection 
bad  he  been  allowed  the  natural  extent  of  life  assigned  to 
man.     But  Charlemagne  had  accomplished  all  that  he  eVer 
iDtended   to  execute,  anA  niuch  more  than  he  durst  origi- 
aally  conceive,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  the  arms 
of  a  secure  and   uninterrupted  peace.      Yet  he  had  not 
thought  of  binding  together  the  discordant  parts  of  that 
Chit,  Rev.  Vol.  J2.  December  1807.            ^^r 
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hmtwwft  4na«8  of  .power  -wbiqb  be  Jb94.£peiit.biji  lilein  coir 
Iccting;  be  bad  not  even  formed  the  pr,QJectof  a  weU-oi;ga* 
pized  consiitatidD,  w  af  aoy  systiem  calculated  to  preserv 
^nd  perpetuate  the  concord  and  happiness  of  society. 

Iq  saying  that  he  appears  to  have  beep  actuated  by  tb^ 
xnere  lust  of  conquest,  .without  any  of  those  uJterior  views 
vhich^  properly  directed^  may  render  the  name  even  of  9 
conqueror  a  blessing  to  post4»rity,  we4o  not  mean  tb^t  bl7 
had  ^no  design  of  perpetuating,  for  the  benefit  of  bis  de* 
scendants^  that  empire  which  it  bad  been  the  whole  pursuit 
of  his  life  to  acquire.  The  very  hypothesis  would  be  ridi« 
£ulous,  and  is  at  once  overset  by  a  reftereinoe  to  his  testament^ 
yhicb  pj'ove^  bis  solicitude  foi  those  who  wer^  to  cosjaa 
afier  him.  But  that  record  itself  is  sufficient  evidence  0^ 
vbat  we  would  be  understood  to  maintain,  his  incapacity 
to  form  any  well- connected  scheme  for  keeping  together  the 
CQuqnests  be  bad  made;  since  nothing  could  nav«  been 
Revised  worse  calculated  to  produce  ^ucb  an  effect^  thao 
the  very  instrument  in  question. 

Vpltaii^  has  been  accused^  and  with  justice,^  of  indulging 
litoo  general  and  unqualified  moitle  of  assertion,  of  catcTiing 
a  fromipent  feature,  or  .dwelling  on  a  strong  lights  (o  ,tbfs 
pegject  ,of  all  the  u^nder  ps^rls  and  less  striking  shades  of  ^ 
ptictuiie.  JNevertheless,  the  more  we  e;xamine  tbe'£gtire  ot 
Charlemagne  by  the  imperfect  Jights  which  history  afipxidfl^ 
us,  Ihe  more  we  are  inChued'to  approve  the  frutb  ^f  ^ai 
resemblance  which  he  has  ^rawn,  and  the  less  reason  do  ivc^ 
find  for  objecting  to  the  universality  ^f  his  censure.  At^njr 
rate,  Mr.  Card  has  done  little  to  shake  us  in  ourqpipion. 

We  .bavegiveaour  reasons  for  thinking  the  .subject  Mr.,Q«^ 
haj?  ,chosen,  an  .unhappy  onfe*  Yei  some  points  of  interesjt 
inigbtiiave  been  found  in  the  lifeof  Cbarlem^g^ie  gratifying 
to  the  military,  or  even  to  the  philosophjciEil,  bistoriav.  A 
i;(;iadei*.n  politician  might .^Iso^ as  we  liinted  befpre,  find  (ii9a^«* 
Tfieni,  if  Aot  inatr^uctibn^  in  the  contemplation  of  e.ve9J(% 
ivhich,  however  distant,  bear  so  atriJang  an  analogy  in  seye^ 
ral  particulars  ,to  tbe  Ma^e  of  tihings  by  wbicli  be  is  at  pretenf; 
surrounded.  And  thoiugh  09  all  ippic^jwhich  could  j^sjii>}y. 
produce  either  pleasure  or  proiit^  Mr;  C;  h^^  unaccojgintjQ^l^y 
fojrborn  to  enlar^ge,  yet )^e  h^ive,  income  p^sages^ b^^p ^n^ 
Urtained  by  the  clbae  ;:^sen^.9npe  in  e;Kterior  ^peai;m^ 
between  the . fortunate  ^iftj^f  pf  jjbte  ^htb  an4  U^.mne*- 
t^ntb  ceni<urie$.  In  thcim^n  Vpi^^  ^  conm^^'i^on,  indeed,. 
t))e  character  of  Cbarlemagii^  sinfcs  jnfiuuely  Jbielow  Napov> 
Icon's  Ic vpK  Canc|uerQi:»  of  E^arJj  ^  ^<|.iwl  e^te^p^  ^of  teriit 
Uu-y,  jonaiStc^fio/  almo^^t  l^he  ,£#me  dpminions^  tbe  vii&tori^. 
•btained  by  Xh^  Vi[^  n^ere  9g^oU  Wdes  of  #ndiaapiw^!4. 
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hnhw9ifm,  or  over  gov^rnmeiits  already  fcpUeriHgl  Uiriiec^^Q 
TJbM.fonune  of  Buonaparte  has  been  oppos£<i>to.^e  m^ridiaiii 
poiver  of  all  civilised  £orope>  and  he  has  seea  it  ^umbRv 
picce-mdal  awaj  before  the  very  terrors  of  hid  D^me.  t«k  the 
rapidity  of  their  marcbeSf  the  decisive,  vigour  of  their  coaih^ 
sels,  the  undaunted  perseveraDceand  restless  activity  of  their 
minds^  the  comparison  is  more  close  ;  but  the  eflfects  pro-t 
duced  by'each  are  incomparably  in  ffivour  of  the  Corslcan,* 
who  has  accomplished,  io  less  than  ten  years,  vhat  Cbarle^ 
inagqe  eoiployed  the  whole  of  his  extensive  rei^n  in  perfpJ:m^ 
in^-  Inoiie  striking  particular  of  his  policy,  jouonapaxt^  b4^ 
evidently. k/ept  the  #ysiem  of  bis  great  preoeces^r  in.vi.e,Wn4 
the  number  of  dependeat  sovereigns  with  whom  he  Jbas  suiTi^ 
roun4ed  his  throne,  .aiid  the  real  intrinsic  splendoiirof  bU. 
imperial  ^stablisbmeDt.  ; 

Bishop  Heiton  had  been  sent  ambassador  by  CbarlensagM 
to  the  •empress  Irene,  and  reeeived  siicb  barbarous  insuitl 
from  the  populace  of  Constantinople  during  a  general  in* 
snrrectioa,  as  obliged  him  to  consult  his  safety  by  a  timelj^ 
retreat.  The  new  emperor  Nicephorus  was  scarcely  seated 
ait  the  throne  when  be  became  extremaly  apprehensive  of 
fhe  conseqyepces  which  tUe  aqgry  complaints  of  the  pr^jadp 
might;  prodocci  and  immediately  sent  a  spl^did  emb/i^y  t;9 
anticipate,  if  possible,  the  return  of  Helton,  Xq  pdJii^N|l)^ 
fi^rput  wbiob  htfd  been  offered^  and  dimdoish  by  ^l^i^f  9HSt 
g^tions  the  force  of  those  represei^iqi^  vybicb  -he  sp^ 
iQUcb  drea4ed.  The  monk  of  St.  Gall  giv/es  the  foU^w4K|f 
account  ,4^  tjaie  arrival  of  (h^  Gre^k  ambassadors,  in  whicb, 
^f  ,we  subiiti^iue  ^the  whilietayMii  Naak  jods  s^  jnfii^ta  u^l^rs 
io  tb^  coiaphi  of  Charleses  less  polished  qpuniers,  wie  may 
imagine  oiurselves.uodfu'gO|ii9g}tbe  oereqaon^r^f  |^n  inlrodnpf 
Uop  iotihe  court  of  ^poleom..    ,     .  ..    » 

,  . , > 

•Thej|mh%ws4Qrs^f  NJ^^jAor^is,  after  a  jf^iifiiey  af  p^ri}  j^pi^ 
-Hediousness,  furrivjed  oa  the  btyiks  of  the  ri^ec  ^a^,  where  Cjbarle* 
pa^ue  had  theoiiixed  his  camp.  Id  hi&  palace  of  Sel(s^  ju>  Al^^ce, 
thepf  were  succ^saively  kd  through  foi^r  halls  of  audience,  a^ch  sur- 
passing the  other  in  spleqdid  decorations  :  in  the  nrsu*  which  \v%8 
Consecrated  to  military  pomp,  a  , crowd  of  warWoi's  aiia  officers, 
appear^,  whose  dress  and  arms;  ornamented  with' costly '  gems,  4n« 
spired  the  deepest  reverence^  One  of  theiri  w^is  ,ieatei  upon  a 
thfisne,  to  him  they  jJreparcd'ioTnkke  their  geftd^exibRs  i.  to  their 
surprise,  however,  they  learti  thrft  Wi  warf  oYily  a-  domestic,  the  con^* 
stubltf  of  the  emperor.  J-a  ike  sec^ood  hiitl,  another  persoi^age.  mel^ 
their  eye, soriKNindedwkh  all  the  j^oiap  d  'tiiy^\v%i.  to'him  likewise 
they  were  veady  to~  fivll  prosMCe,  had  th^yjf^ot  been  stopped 
)»yilte  intfiihgeneetliiili  J»e  wasn^  anffa- than  the  couttt  of  the  palac^^ 
w^a  i|da»ini^eited  iu^t^c^  ija  tb?>9A4lf4  ^^  iJ^$  'wperOr.  ti  the  third 
'     Cc2  '-^  J-.      .   •     •     1 
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MmI  fourth  halls  they  were  equally  deceived  by  the  hi^  steward  anl 
great  cfaanbesiaiD,  appearing  with  the  like  furms  and  cereoKihtes 
ef  QstttDtatiouB  grandeur ;  and  if  we  niay  believe  our  iustorian, 
th^y  were  politely  admonished  by  blows  in  each  hall,  to  rei^rvo 
their,  homage  ibr  the  emperor. 

*  Having  thus  attfully  worked  up  their  impatience  and  curiosity 
t9  the  highest  pitch,  the  doors  pf  the  oresence  chamber  were  at 
last  thrown  open,  and  Charlemagne  stood  before  their  eyes  fami- 
liarly reclining  on  the  shoulder  of  the  bishop  Hetton ;  while  td 
heighten  the  stately  magniiicence  of  the  icene,  he  was  encircled 
l>y  kings  his  son$»  princesses  his  daughters,  by  archbishops,  bishops^ 
diikesand  counts,  all  jittering  in  gold  and  silver. '  In  the  first 
moment  of  their  amazement  and  confusion  to  behoJd  the  distin- 
guished favor  shewfi  to  Hetton,  the  Greek  ambassadors  cast  them- 
selves  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor  to  implore  his  pardon  for  the 
violation  of  the  laws  of  hospitality  and  the  faith  of  treaties  to  hh 
representative.  The  emperor  mo^ed4iis  hand  for  them  ia  rise:  and 
Ihea  in  a  tone  of  mingled  dignity  and  sternness  thus  addressed  them  t 
jetton  forgives  you>  and  upon  his  solicitations,  I  am  willing  to 
bury  the  past  in  oblivion  ;  but  henceforth  learn  to  respect  the 
]^er$on  of  abibhup^  Wij  the  character  of  an  ambassador.* 

Tbc  reflections  which  are  occasiol^ally  intertpersed  tnthis 
^ork,  are  distingaisbable  neither  for  depth  of  penetratioil 
Hor.Tfvacity  of  expression,  and'*ibe  author  ia  not  often  Tery 
logical  in  hi^  'deductions.     As,  f«r  instance,  where  he  it^a- 

fines' Theodtttphus  to  have  beeh  a  Spaniard  rather  than  an 
tafian/from  his  applying  the  t^m  *  consangairteos  ineos"to. 
Ihe  ¥isigoth«,  who,*  as  we   ktiow,  were 'settled  in  Spain. 
♦Yet,  iujaposffig  him  to  have  been  of  the  same  xiatiOn,we 
should  rather  have  expected  froni  him  the  nearer  appellation 
of 'ferr^Arrn  tliah  the  more  distanrone  of  conunsy  wbich^  oii 
the  Contrary,  applies  exactly  ^^that  kind  of  relationship  and 
connection  which   always  subsided    between   the  f^kigoths 
of  Spain  and  the  Ostrogoths  of  Itnly;  and  from  among  the 
latter '  peo|)ie  Th^dulphus "  is  generally  -allowed  to    have 
sprung.     Mr.  <<RTd*«  grammar  is,  generally,  irnexception- 
able,  add  his   st?yle  gentlem^inlike,  though   frequently  top 
inflated   for  the  sense.     Yet  carelessness  (we  cannot  iattri* 
"bote  \i  to  a  worse  ^apie)  has  betrayed  him  into  ma»y  ^ross 
7      '^curacies  in   both  respects;' and !in  his  Latin  quotations, 
^^^    'tits  are  So  frequent  and  unpardonable  as  to  ii;npase  oq 
%\e  ^  ^^  complaisance:  ratbey  hard  of  digestioA^  ia  m^ 
^ni^  ff  them-  ^    ^        eri»t»  ^f  ihe  press. 
'^  lV?r  Card  hiJ'  often  appeared  befpfle  the  public  as  a  writer 
. ,  f'  ■  ^.J.   '    >  (asive  fiiMl  fr«m  the  advertisemenisof  bit 
5^       .TorL    ^bio^nedvto  *bep*es<Ait  publication)  has  been 
hichly  Gomprimefitedl  *>>'»««  ^f  ^ btethren,  fe^f bnJliancy 
,tf  sS^    and"  for^*P^^^«**'^f^  ^^>  howevef, 
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kment  in  him,  an  addiUooalKistajice  taih^  tamj  already 
before  us,  of  writers  who  have  been  spoiled  by  their  vicious 
imitation  of  the  too  seductive  ^loqueoce  of  Gibbon*  With 
one  word,  of  advice  respecting:  that  celebrated  writer,  we 
therefore. conclude  our  rertiarksi-rThpugh  he  may  delight 
us  as  a  friend  and  companion/  it  is  impossible  to  select  i^ 
wor^e  preceptor. 


AaT.  VII. — Cakdania  ;  or,  an  Account,  historical  and  topo" 
graphic,  of  'North  Britain,  from  the  most  ancient  to  the 
present  IHmes;  with  a  Dictionary  of  Places,  chorographical 
and  philological.  In  four  Volumts.  FoL  1.  By  George 
Chalmers,  F.R.S.  and  S.J.    4to.     8/.  3s.  Cs^deli.  imi. 

'  THE  Greek  adage  relative  to  .a  large  book>  could  not  be 
more  strikingly  exemplified  than  in  the  present  instance.  A 
more  unwieldy. quarto  (and  it  thre£^ens  no  less  than  three 
successors  of  equal  dimensions)  has  rarely  met  our  eyes ;  and 
it  would  not  be  easy  for  any  hook^  whatever  its  bulk,  to  con- 
tain a  larger  proportion  of  presumptioni  error,  and,  we  wUl 
Tenture  to  add,  of  ignorance.  The  author,  from  his  official 
situtftioo^  of  chief  clerk  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  has  bad  ac- 
cess to  numerous  valuable  documents,  from  which  less  fa^ 
voured  writers  are  excluded.  He  cannot  be  accused  of 
'having  neglected  the  golden. opportunity.  He  has  oh  the 
contrary  availed  himself  of  tt.with  great  liberality;  we  wish 
we  could  add,  judgment.  Bt^t  be  has  endeavoured  to  build 
a  superstructure  without  having  laid  the  foundation,  and 
has  proved  himself  incompetent  to  make  a  proper  use  of  the 
9tore«bouses  of  information  which  lay  open  to  him.  The 
plan  of  this  article  will  be  to  prove  our  assertions  by  a.se*- 
lection  of.such  instances  as  are  glaring  and  unpardonAble* 
Hot  will  we*  allow  that  this  vituperative  mode  of  criti* 
cism,  which  points  out  the  deficiencies,  and  passes  slightly 
over  tbe  merits  of  a  work,  is,  in  the  present  cafie,*^unfair. 
When  aft  author  possesses  exclusively  the  incalculable  ad« 
vantages  above-mentioned  ;  when  .that  aujtbor  issues  forth 
bis  dogmas  with  a  tone  pf  authority  that  indicates  a  pre* 
pension  to  infallibility,  and  forces,  opportunities,  where  he 
papnot  find  them,,  of  depreciating  writers  whose  merlta 
have  bug  been  gratefully  acknowledged  by  the  public 4 
If^en  Ibat.  author  moreover  .demands  an  exorbitant  r»l 
ward.forthe  Jnatmctioo  be  imparls^  and  levies  an  enormous 
tax  upon  the.time  a»4  purnsa.^f  hisreaders;  it  then  becomes 
4o  morf;  than  our  duty j  aii^  far  as  m  uaJlie$»  to  make  the  pub- 
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ft  mme  be  preoMsed,  ttmi  Mr.  didltaers'^  ptietensiofif  am 
f(0iiDd^d  in  a  great  degree  on  bk  knowledge  off  laivgaagcsi 
•liet  uff  endeavour'  to  ascertain  whether  diat  isnowiedge  b^ 
4r6^  or  imaginary. 

'  The  Gothic  word/  says  Mr.  C.  '  for  the  British  Jber, 
is  Ar9s;  as  Nid'Jro$\  (p.  34",  note  3.)  This  is  rather  aa 
Afihappy  speeuBeo  oC  Mr.  ChaleaersV  pbik4ogi€at  kooir- 
Itdee.  The  name  is  not  NicUAros,  but  Nidar-os,  the  mouth 
of  tne  Nid ;  or  being  the  mark  of  the  gfoithre  ia  one  oC  the 
'  declensions  of  the  ancieni  Norwegian^  or  Icelandic  lan- 

Sage^  ana  os  the  mouth.of  a  river.  (See  Run.  Jonas  Gram. 
andic»  rudhnenla.) 

P.  40^  note  12,  rCaltdur;  (Beit.)  signifies  the  Tbard 
water.'    What  is  hard  water  ? 

•  We  are  lold  by  thi^  master  of  languages  (at  p.55,  note  1 S), 
that  jd>e  French  word  £^/ise  (church)  is  derived  frorn^  JAit 
British  or  trish  Eghtoys,  Egfes,  &c.  Now^  the  youngest 
dabbler  in  anticuiarian  or  philological  science  could  in^ 
Ibrm  him,  that  Egles,  and  all  other  words  connected  wifk 
religion,  are  forei^,  and  were  received  f roflor  the  people  whr4 
converted  our  ancestors  to  Cbristianttyr 

In  like  manner  several  of  his  Gaelic  primitives  are  &ig« 
lisfa  words  gaelieed ;  and  in  p.  ^U,  thegseli^ed  Greek  woivl 
Secies  (which  in  t>.  59.  was  the  Gaelic  radix  of  the  PRfAch 
EgliseJ  is  adducea  a6  peculiarly  British.  Of  Mr.  Cbalttiers'a 
skiU  it)  the  Latia  toaeue,  a  few  words  hereafter.  Oar  drctentioii 
is  atpresent  arrestedby  a  literary  misdemeanor^  which  oaght 
never  to  pass  unnoticed^  and  of  whidi  the  instances  are  flfot 
to  be  counted  in  the  book  before  us.  We  me»h  the  volofi* 
tarv  mutilation  of  passages  quoted  from  different  authors. 
When  Mr.  Chalmers  has  once  laid  his  hands  on  a  seotettce 
of  the  tenerabte  Bede,  or  any  other  authentic  writer,  no 
matter  whether  of  ancient  or  udodern  fame^  wbeVher  long 
mice  dead,  or  actukilly  Kring.  tb  give  the  lie  to  the  kidnapper 
who  has  stolen  and  disguised  it,  ihiit  sentence  no  more  re* 
'  tfemblea  itself,  than  alady^of  fashion  in  an  erening  resembles 
the  same  lady  of  fashion  in  a  morning.  And  yet  passa^ 
thus  ffarbled,  di^figured^  and  transformed,  are  given  in  in* 
▼erted  comtnas,  as  the  fjoisa  <>eria  of  an  author.  At  p:98i 
note  (s),  we  read,  '  Caves,  capable  of  holding  sevrra/  men^ 
lire  at  present  used  as  fann-hoi/ses.'  Who  would  be* 
liBve  that  in  the  Statistical  Accoant  of  Scotland^  (vol.  IF4 
1^  £dS^)  from  which  the  words  are  professedly  taken,  iIm! 
caves  are  said  to  be  '  fit  to  contain  a  number  of  cattle,'  and 
'  9etyt  at  praient  £or  offices  tm  the  farm-house  pliK:aA  neat 
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ibdto  ?*Tbf  andtlier  example  see  ihc  oote  fl)  in  \iAii^  coifi- 
^ared  with  the  Statistical  Account^  vol'.  5^V.  p.  347.— Sbnoe- 
times  Mr.  C.^s  audacity  goes  so  far  as  to  coavey,  in  his  quo-  - 
Rations,  a  meaning  directly  opposiie  to  that  of  the  author 
quoted.  Thus^  at  p.  358^  he  quotes  Bede,  (L.  1.  c.  1.)  for  the 
Scots  having  settlements  in  Cuningham  and  Kyle;  w.hereas 
that  writer  expressly  sayn,  (c.  12.)  that  the  ScOtti  and  Plcti 
lived  to  the  N.  W.  and  N.  of  the  Briions,  from  whom  they 
were  separated  by  the  Firths- of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  were 
from  that  circumstance  called  transmarine  nations.  Turn^ 
iiextto  p.  477,  note  (k).  '  That  the  language  of  the  Irish 
prevailed  in  Scotland/ saith  the  Enquirer,  I7b9.  v.  i;Up.l'60, 
'  after  the  time  of  Kenneth,  the  conqueror  of  thePicts,  there 
isnot  the  shadov^  of  proof.*  In  Pinkerton's  Enquiry  the 
words  are :  '  That  the  language  of  the  Scotti,  the  Irish, 
prevailed  in  Scotland  after  the  time  of  Kenneth,  there  \i 
not  A  shadow  of  proof.'  Now,  though  this,  be  egregious 
libhsense,  as  the  language  which  Piukerton  uo  wildly 
d^^nies  to  have  prevailed  in  Scotland  afler  the  time  of  Ken- 
neth, prevails,  as  all  the  world  knows,  to- this  day  in  the  High- 
lands, a  very  large  portion  of  Scotland,  yet  it  is  very  unfair 
to  represent  him  calling  Kenneth  thu  Conqueror. of  ine  Picts, 
when  it  is  the  principal  object  of  ius(Pinkerton'H)book  to  niak# 
ns  believe  that  Kenneth  was  hereditary  king  of  thePicts  (w« 
teg  pardoa,thePi/r5),  and  that  he  conquered  theScots.  Let  hirti 
who  is  not  satisfied,  turn  to  p.  ij67,  note  (a),,  where  Mr.  C. 
drcamsof  a  fictitious  donation  of  Egbert  to  Kenneth  IIJC,  for 
which  William  of  Malmesbury  and  John  of  Wallingford  are 
quoted*  But  if  Mr.  C.  had  bestowed  time  in  liis  evening 
amusenients  (see  the  first  sentence  of  his  Preface)  to  look  at  the 
''au thorites  which  he  cites,  he  would  have  found  that  it  was 
not  E^bert^  but  Edgar,  the  fifth  in  descent  frpm  him^  who 
^lesigned" Lothian  to  Kenneth  IV.  and  not  Kenneth  IIT.  Thus 
his'triumph  over  'the  fallacy  of  Wallingford/  and  his  nota- 
Bfe  discovery  that  Egbert,  king  of  £ngland>  anJ  Kenneth  the 
Third,  king  of  Scotland,  were  not  contemporaries^  only  ex- 
cite the  smile  of  contempt,  A  similar  instance  of  wilful  per- 
version^,  and  ignorant  triumph,  appears  in  p.  6 Id,  note  (s/, 
where  he  says,  '  we  are  told  by  a  late  commercial  annalist' 
([meaning  Mr.  Macplierson,who  is  still  alive>and  we  hope^  add- 
ing to  our  stock pr  authentic  historical  information),  'on  the 
weak  authority  of*Snorro,  ^*  that  in  lOgS^  Scotland  was  de- 
prived of  Kintire  by  a  ^ibHIe*"    He  goes  on  to  charge 

*  TbetM  word«  we  OHiAedf  #ith  iutOrCed  commas,  M  ilWvlttiln  H^  Wri  lOift- 
j»li#vtoii.  ButiioMd»wQi«iBarft(obefo«iidiiihisw<A:k.  WiuifcfiO^«w^*|^;Vii»n 
propose  to  liimself  by  such  misrepresentatioDs  ?  ' 
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that  author  with  an  aDachroQism  in  makiag  Malcolm  III«. 
alive  at  that  time ;  and  a  lillle  lower  he  triumphantlyaskd, 
^  what  could  Shorroknow  of  such  an  event!'  because  it  hap- 
pened about  150  years   before   his  time,  as  if  an  historian 
ought  to  record  nothing  but  what  he  bad  seen  with  his  own 
eyes.  .  Mr.  C.  must   surely  have  protracted  his  evening 
aoxusem'ent  to  a  very  late  hoiir^  and  been  absolutely  dozing, 
when  he  wrote  the  strange  farrago  of  absurdities  contained  in 
this  note,  to  notice  all  which  would  require  more  labour 
than  our  limits  will  admit  us  to  bestow  upon  them.  We  have 
examined  the  place  pointed  at  in  our  Annals  of  Commerce, 
(a  work,  by  the  bye,  of  great  literary  research,  and  full  .of 
ungarbkd  and  impartial  documents  of  unquestionable  au*. 
thenticity,)   and  we  find  that  ,Mr.  Macpherson,  instead  of 
making  Malcolm  III.  coricernedin  the  affair,  as  Mr.  C.  with 
equal  truth  and  modesty  asserts,  has  not  given  the  nabie  of 
the  king  of  Scotland  in  the  text,  aod   in.  a  note  has  pointed 
out  the  mistake  of  Snorro  in  calling  him  Malcolm,   which, 
however,  does  not  affect  his  veracity  with  respect  to  the  fact; 
and  he  has  animadverted  upon  some  of  the  late  Scottish 
writers,  who,  like  others  still  later,  'de  not  regard  factmorje 
than  fiction^  for  inventing  and  repeating  a  fable  of  the  ces- 
sion of  the  islands  by  Donald,  the  brother  of  Malcolm  :  and 
he  concludes  by  shewing  the  probability  that  Edgar  was  the 
King  of  Scotland,  whose  name  should  have  stood  in  place  of 
Malcolm's.  Will  not  this  be  enough  to  shame  Mr.  Chalmers? 
The  explanation  of  the  names  of  the  Pictish  kings,  which 
we  find  at  page  207,  is  almost  equal  to  the  Pikish  etymolo- 
gies of  our  author's  friend,  Mons.  Pinkcrton,  the  £nq%iirer : 
no  other  person  can  match  the  absurdity  of  either  of  them— 
unless,  perhaps,  Dean  Swift. 

Mr.  C,  bas  revived  the  dormant  story  (p^  299.)  of  Kenneth 
Mac-Alpin  being  the  true  heir  of  the  Pictish  kingdom,  in 
right  of  his  grandmother,  whom  he  calls  Urgusia,  instead  of 
Tergusia  or  Fersusiana,  the  name  given  her  by  Hector  Bo- 
ethiu^,  and  his  rollowers.  This  he  does  upon  the  authority 
•f  Boetbius,  Lesly,  Buchanan,  and  Chambers,  Authors  whom 
no  person  desirous  of  discovering  truth  would  ever  pay  any 
attention  to ;  and  he  endeavours  to  make  the  reader  believe 
that  Fordun  is  also  a  voucher  for  this  st©ry,  which  does  not, 
however,  appear" to  rest  ^upon  any  authority,  even  as  old  as 
Fordun's.  The  story,  it  is  true,  passed  with  Innes,  who 
says  (p.  141.), '  all  our  modern  writers  do  also  agree,  &c.* 
This  acquiescence  in*  mere  modern  authority  was  by  n6 
*  means  justifiable  in  innes,  who  was  attempting  to  vfrest  the 
history  of  Scotland  out  of  the  hands  of  fabulists.  But  what 
riiall  we  say  of  our  preij^Qt  author^  who  professes  to  establiik 
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«11  his  facts  upoii  the  basis  of  uoquestioq^able  -authiiitj^  wi 
from  his  ample  magazine  of  original  documents^  looks  dpwi^ 
with  coQtempt  upon  all  others  w*ho  have  ever  pre.sumed  tQ 
write  in  any  of  the  numerous  departments  of  literature  whic)| 
he  has  taken  into  his  own  hands,  and  yet  builds  a  most  im- 
portant part  of  his  history  absolutely  upon  nothing  I  He  ha«^ 
whether  by  oversight  or  design,  en.tirely  om/itted  Urquis,  U^ 
father  of  Urgusia,  and  also  her  two  brothers^  in  his  history 
of  the  Pictish  kings.  This  is  a  specimen  of  t|;ie  accuracy  a;i4 
judiciousness  of  his  historical  researches.  ^  '    ]{ 

P.  501.  *  Edgar,  the  first  of  a  new  dynasty.'  What  was 
new  in  it  ?  Is  it  that  his  mother  was  an  Englishwoman  i  S9 
was  bis  grandmother^  ap  was  the  wife  of  King  D.uncap,  asid 
probably  others  of  the  earlier  queens  of  Scotland,  whos^ 
names  are  not  r«corded>  or  are  not  at  present  recolIecte4  by 
us, 

Mr.  Chalmers  has  the  honour  to  imitate  his  friend  the  Eur 
guirer,  in  the  overbearing  confidence  and  contempt  with  , 
which  h«  notices  those  who.happen  to  differ  from  him  ;  ao^ 
like  him',  he  is  ofteo  unfounded  in  his  confidence.  For  inr 
stance,  he 'insists  (p.  269.J  that  there  were  no  Scots  settled 
In  Britain  before  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century ;  and>at 
p.  1*93,  he  sneers  at  the  absolute  decision  of  Gibbon.  (Der 
.cline  and  Fall,  8vo.  edit.  4lh  vol.  29 1—29^.)  It  is,  to  be 
sure,  a  decisive  proof  of  the  Scots  being  in  no  other  cpunlry 
than  Ireland,  that  Orosius  says  that  Ireland, is  inhabited  bjr 
bribes  of  the  Scots.  In  Hke  manner  it  may  be  said  thai 
North  America  is  inhabited  by  English  people,  ergo,  therp 
.wa«^  time  when  Englishmen  wer^no  where  but  in  America, 
and  the  people  of .  England  have  originated  from  Norin 
America. 

At  p.  19s,  it  is  said,  '  Bede  repeats  the  seniiment  of  Gildas 
^respecting  the  Scots.*     It  is  very  e^traprdiaary  that  Mr.  C. . 
should  shut  his  eyes  against  the  dtstinct  explanation  given 
by  Bede,   whose  words  (L.  1,  c.  12.)  are  these,;  /  Deniqiie 
subito  duabusgentibus  transmarinis  vehemehter  sasvis,  Scqtta- 
.rum  a  Circio,  Pictorura  ab  Jquilonc,  multo*  stupe t  gepilque 
.(Britanoia  Romana)  per  annos.   rransraarinas  autem  dlcimiis 
^has  gentes^  non  quo4  extra  Britanniam  essent  positcj^,  sed 
quia  e  parte  Britonum  erant  remotue,  duobus  fiuibus  maris 
interjacentibus :'    viz.     the    Firths    of    Forth    and    Clyd?, 
which  he  describes  with  marks  which   cannot  possibly   ^ 
mistaken  or  misrepresented.     If  Mr.,  C  had  read  Uede  en^jx 
with  the  guidance  (sometimes  not  very  faithful)  of  his. ad- 
mired friend  Whitaker,  he  might  have  found  that  the  Scots 
}iiiete  permaneutlj^  settled  in  Britain  long  before  theWri4'^4«4aich 
be  assigns  to  their  first  settlemtnt,  8ut  Reuda^  who,  accord- 
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feg  to  Bede,  (1-.  t,  c.  1,)  lei  the  first  colorty,  is  (we'  tnow  ndf 
why)  annihilaled  by  the  potent  pen  of  this  new  diclator  of 
Caledonian  history, pilf/dZo^,  and  antiquities.  Even  the  En- 
^trir^r,  notwithstanding  his  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Celtic 
ittvaga,  gees  the  reality  of  Reuda's,  colony,  and  fixes  the  aera 
©fit  vrhh  toletable  aceufaey.  (Enquiry  *into  the  History  of 
Scoth  vol.  i.  p.  flO.^  It  must,  be  very  pleasing  to  the  En* 

Suiref  tose^  hhr  ponderous  antagonist  contradicting  his  ran- 
otti  assertions  upon  the  wild  authority   of  Bryant  and  Go- 
lielin.    Seethe  first  chapter  throughout.         ^  ^ 

The  discovery  of  Roman  coin^s  in  any  part  of  the  coun- 
Ity  whatev^o  i«  adduced  by  this  logical  writer,  in  many 
|mrt»  of  his  worfc^  as  a  proof  tbrft  it  was  subject  to  Rome, 
#hefe  those  coins  were  struck.  By  this  mode  of  proof,  al- 
most every  part  of  Earope  is>  id  the  present  day,  subject  to 
bis  majesty  George  III./  whose  subsidies  have  been  liberally 
bestowed  on  most  of  the  princelsin  Europe,  and  consequently 
liis  ^}d  coins  may  be  found  in  greater  abundance  on  the 
eoDtinent,  than  in  any  part  of  Britain:  Mr.  C.  forgets 
that  coins^  are  portable,  And  tbat  the  Romans  gave  money 
fo  the  Caledonians  to  purchase  their  forbearance;  thougn 
in  p.  164>  .he  seems  to  know  that  the  Britons  could  carry 
iboiley. 

The  siknce  of  historians  is  repeatedly  brought  forward  as  a 
ptcqfihAi  there  were  no  wars  or  commptions  in  Britain  diix- 
ing  certain  periods.  Is  it  possible  that  the  authon  can  be  so 
^nforant  as  not  ^o  know  that  we  have  lost  the  'first  thirtee^n 
"boots  ofAmmianus  Maroellinus,  who  refers,  in  his  ^7th 
book,  to  bis  accouiit  of  British  affairs  in  those  lost  books  of 
liis  history  ?  and  also  that  the  British  history  has  been  pe* 
cnliarly  unfortunate  in  the  loss  of  several  other  classic 
worts  f 

*  Theodiosius,*^  says  Mr:  C.  (p.  194.)  ^  is  said  to  have  found 
tbcf  Picts  and  Scots  in  the  act  of  nlundering  Augusta,  the 
liOQdoil  of  modern  times.  But  this  improbability  Was  re* 
served  for  the  ignorance  or  the  inattention  of  modern  wri- 
ters to  assert.*  And  in  a  note  he  actually  quotes  Ammianus  . 
Marcellinus  Xlib-  xxvVi.  c.  vii.)  ;  and  adds,  that  '  Gibbon 
(V.  iv,  pp.  296*7.)  gives  sotne  countenance  towbat  was  too 
absurd*  for  positive  assertion."  If  he  had  turned  the 
leaf  of  Gibbon's  book,  he  would  have  seen,  that  he  does 
not  merely  give  some  cotintenance  to  the  story,  but  ab- 
solately  asserts,  that  'iri  his  marthfrom  Sandmch  to  London^ 
Theodoslns  defeated  several  parties  of  the  bacbariansi  (Picts^ 


•  W«  copy  hit  own  pupctuatioD. 
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MtatM,  and  Stot«,)  r^eMeA  a  ifuttiber  cfP  csrptiir^^/  itc.* 
Ammianus,  from  whom  OtiM^on  t^bn  these  urfd^vikedfactli, 
«od  whom  perhaps  Mr.  C.  reckons  one  of  the  ignorant  and 
inattentive  modern  writers^  exptedsly  sliys^iihat  Tfa^bdosius 
fell  in  with  scattered  parties  of  the  enemy,  loaded  with 
spoil,  and  driving  off  the  captive  people  and  cattle,  wl|ea 
on  his  way  from  Rutupiae  (near  Sandwich)  to  Xioi|dpR 
(^tendensad  Landonium').  Thus  we  see,  tbati  ins^^d.of 
tiot  having  penetrated  to  London,  the  northero  inva^^r^ 
^ere  actually  in  possession  of  Kent.  Who  shall  we  satj  if 
inattentive,  Ammianus  and  Gibbon,  or  our  infallible  dior 
tator  ?  '  \  \   '        . 

Let  us  take  another  insrtance.  In  transcribing  General 
floy,  (but,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  without  ackiK^iKV 
ledgment,)  Mr.  C.  asserts  as  follows :  (p.  145.)  'Bede4ii4 
Richard  agre>e  in  saj^rng  that  Agricola  founded  Victoria  w^% 
memorial  of  his  victory  over  Galgacus,  at  the  dr^m^^fk! 
,  We  should  have  been  much  obliged  to  Mr.  C.  if  he  b«4 
, condescended  to  let  us  know  in  what  part  of  Bede's  woriip 
this;  curious  information  is  to  be  found  After  searching,  fpf: 
it  in  vain  (for  which  waste  of  qur  time  we  forgive  Mr.  Ct^ 
like  good  christians),  we  see  no  reason  to  believe  tliat  Bacii^ 
(new  any  thing  of  Agricola,  or  Galgacus,  wr  Victoria  hi^ini; 
ever  existed.  This  is  equal  tq  the  erudite  compilers  ofih^ 
Magna  Britannia,  who  inform  us  (p,  1071*)  that  the.peqj^ 
of  Kent  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus* 

Mr.  C.  is  continually  nibbling  and  carping  at  Lofd 
Railes,  General  Roy,  Mr.  Gibbon,  and  other  respectabi^ 
writers,  who  have  bestowed  more  attention  upon  what  llaejr 
wrote  than  he  does,  and  whose  works  will  be  e&teemed) after 
Ins  are  forgotten.  So  fond  is  be  of  bespattering  every  boffiy 
ihat  co^esin  his  way,  that  Ainslie,  who  published^  a  miip 
of  Scotland  about  twenty  years  ago,  is  continually  broii^pbt 
in  as  an  accomplice  with  General  Roy,  in  the  crime  o€  dif- 
fering from  Mr.  C.  in  the  position  of  spme  of  tbe  Roimiiii 
'  stations,  which  he  inserted  in  his  map  implicitly  atid 
.  -avowedly  from  thatgentleoian.  As  Mr.  Ainslie,  we  belUv^ 
^oes  not  pretend  to  be  an  historian  or  antiquary,  he  w^Aft 
tjot  to  be  dragged  in  his  old  age  fron^  the  rural  dwelii»g 
ta  which  he  has  retired  tvith  the  esteem  of  all  wiip 
icnew  hiiti,  before  a  court  of  antiquarian  criticism,  espe<fi* 
ally  such  a  court  as  that  of  which  Mr.  C,  has  coasUtdted 
himself  the  sole  judge:  but,  to  borrow  the  words.  »o^'  J^f. 
C.V  own  preface, 

'  Fatijiuscarpete  quamimitari;'  '     ' 
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udi  to  borrow  nearly  the  words,  of  anbtber  work,  whidi>wtK 
belieye,  lately  had  bis  helpiDg  haod,  .      . 

'  ^  Gude  Muster  Chalmers,  tak  your  ain  tail  hame  !^ 

It  IS  a  very  usaal  practice  with  this  self-satisfied' author  to 
apply  tbe  words  *  vnqaestionaUy/  *  undoabted/ '  unalterably 
fixed/  '  demonstrated/  &c.  to  bis  positions  of  Roman  sta«  - 
tions ;  and  in  genetal  be  decides  with  as  much  confidence, 
as  if  he  had  been  chief-  clerk  to  the  Roman  ofBne  for^  the 
c6nsideration  of  all  matters  relating  to  roads  and  foreiga 
stations^  More  judicious  antiquaries  know  that  more  than 
balf  of  the  Roman  towns  of  the  southern  part  of  Brilaip-^ 
(where,  we  humbly  presume,  the  means  of  information  ar^as 
copious  as  in  Caledonia^)  cannot  be  positively  fixed,  and 
that  this  is  a  species  of  investigation  which  very  seldom  ad- 
mits of  demonstration.  Mr.  C.,  when  he  talks  of  places 
being  exactly  fixed  in  Richard's  map,  must  be  supposed  to 
be  so  little  acquainted  with  maps^  of  which  he  appears/ 
;however,  to  possess  a  very  ample  store,  as  to  imagine  thai 
accuracy  of  positions  or  distances  is  to  be  found  in  ancient 
maps.  Every  body  knows  that  some  approximation  to  the 
tratb^  in  respect  to  the  relatiie  positions  of -places,  is  all 
that  can  be  expected. 

It  is  asserted  (p.  45g0,  though  without  any  shadow  of 
authority  being  offered  for  tbe  assertion,  that  the  ancient  - 
Britons  adored  the  water^  and  therefore  abstained  from  eat* 
ing  fish.  This  abstinence^  it  is  added,  is  still  kept  up  ;  and 
il  is  assigned  as  thfs  cause  that  the  Highlanders  do  not  enter 
into  tne  views  of  tbe  legislature  in  promoting  the  catching 
offish  as  a  national  object.  Genuine  history  and  record^ 
and,  what  may  surprise  the  matter-of-fact  reader  still  more, 
even  Mr.  C.'sown  work,  afford  hundreds  of  proofs  of  the 
falsehood  of  this  most  extraordinary  assertion.  See  espe- 
cially pp.  T&S  et  seq.  It  is  truly  wonderful  that  a  man 
of^any  reflection  could  run  into  three  such  stQpehdous  blun- 
ders as  this  paragraph  exhibits,  in  the  two  assertions^  and  the 
inference  drawn  from  them.  But  Mr.  C,  like- a  staunch 
politician,  (we  mean  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word)  i§  desi- 
rous of  imputing  the  failure  of  the  fishery  to  any  cause  ra*. 
tber  than  the  true  one;       '  '       ■ 

Mr.  C.  has  the  merit  of  doing  morejustjce  to  the  antiqua- 
rian investigations  of  Mr.  Maitland,*  than  has  been  doneby 
some  other  writers-  upon  Scottish  antiquitie^^who  have  endea- 
voured  to  bury  in  oblivion  the  nao^e  of  that  industrious  au- 
thor.   This  distinction  Maitland  perhaps  owes  to  his  being 
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^ad  before  our  aiilhor  turned  his  attention  to  the  Study  of 
antiquities.  ^    .  ^ 

He  also  has  merit  in  duly  observing  the  changes  in  the 
coBstltutian  of  Scotland,  which,  nidst  of  the  Scottish  writ- 
ers supposed,  had  been  in  all  ages  wliat  they  saw  it  in  their 
own.  Nor  would  he  be  entitled  to  inconsiderable  praisd  for 
encountering  the* unfounded  dogmas  of  Pinkerton  upon  the 
erigin  of  the  Picts,  and  their  conquest  of  the  Scots^  if  he 
had  notconducted  the  controversy  so  much  iti  that  writer's 
own  style  of  supercilious  assumption  and  abusive  language. 
But  as  they  are  both  would-be  dictators,  we  shall  omy  say 
that  they  are  a  par  nobile  ftatrum,  worthy  of  each  other. 

Our  author's  acqount  of.  the  origin  of  the  Stewarts, 
'(p.  572 J  that  hitherto  perplexing  subject  of  genealogical 
Jt*search,  appears  in  its  essentials  to  be  authentic,  and  what 
mAy  seem  surprizing,  the  information  is  drawn  from  the 
Baronage  and  Monasticon  of  Dugdale^  works  which'  have  ^ 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  public  above  a  century.  Where 
were  the  eyes  of  all  the  Scottish  genealogical  antiquaries  ? 
Did  they  see  it,  and  think  the  origin  not  sufficiently^  ilius* 
trious  for  a  royal  family  ? 

We  cannot  bestow  the  same  commendation  on  the  suWquent 
genealogy  of  Wallace,  (p.  577.)  wherein  Richard  Walense 
is  supposed  to  be  of  an  Anglo-Norman  family,  apparently 
for  the  very  curious  reason,  thai  people  of  the  same  name 
occur  in  English  records.  Does  Mr.  Chalmers  compose  so 
rapidly  in  h\s  evfjiing  amusements,  as  not  to  recollect  that 
there  were  Welshmen  (Walenses)  in  the  south  as  well  as  * 
the  north  part  of  Britain,  and  that  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  were  Anglo-Normans  i  Does  he  forget  that  he 
himself  (pp.  249.  253.)  had  found  the  people  of  the  90uth- 
west  part  of  Scotland  called  by  the  name  of  Walenses  in 
^  an  age  prior  to  that  of  Richard  fValensCyBS  he  most  strangely 
calls  Richard  Wahnsis,  deceived  apparently  (for  we  are  not 
«o  well  stocked  with  chartularies  as  he  is)  by  having  found 
Walense  in  the  ablative  among  the  witnesses,— /e«fe  Ricard^ 
Walense.  Crawford,  in  hi^  history  of  Renfrew,  (pp.  5.  10. 
«)f  the  Stewarts)  properly  called  him  Ricardus  Wallensis ; 
or,  by  the  bye,  this  is  no  new  discovery.  Any  school-boy 
would  blush  at  letting  such  an  egregious  mark  of  igno- 
rance pass  through  his  hands.  But  this  is  only  one  of  a 
thousand  instances  of  blunders  in  the  Latin  passages  intro- 
duced or  quoted  in  this  work,  many  of  which  would  puzzle  a 
tolerably  good  Latin ist  to  guess  at  the  meaning  of  them, 
and  induce  a  reasonable  belief  that  Mr.  C.  has  scarcely  any 
knowledge  of  the  language.  Thus,  in  p. '686,  we  find 
(Jharta  antiquanstd  asa  plural,— UxeHum-montes,  p.Ml. — 
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Mc  f^t  ^ob^npis.    At  p.  194.  is  Jovwh^m.  <;ppied  Upm  d 

French  author^  probably  Till^mont*  and  hundreds  pf  otbei:«. 
ipp,  tedioMS  to  be  delaijed. 

BftiW  taking  leave  of  jthis  author,  we  cannot  help  .i)0« 
ticing  ooe  other  error,  of  inattention  or  design.  It  ia  hif^ 
ffeyipient  custom  to  quote  charters  in  Bibl.  liarK,  i-  e.  tbe 
iJlfurlela;)  hbraryofmanuscripis  in  the  British  Museooi^witb-^ 
Otuit  iparlgjQ^  the  number  or  foko  ;  and  chartukries  in  MS»^ 
wi)l|^9»it  saying  wher^  are  they  to  be  found*  Does  be  desircr 
tbMA^^^bQufg  read  through  all  the  maauscriptg  of  4l>e 
^^^lljarleian  collection,  and  buQt  over  aU  Eritaia  for  Ito 
cfaariularies ;  or  does  be  wi^  topiieveptus  froo^  verifying 
i49,quot9*tions  i 

J\.  isipot  our  intention  to  insinuate  otherwise  ihi^  that,  «» 
||thes^rus  of  Caledopiao  antiquariiin  matter,  ^ is  wo.r> 
\|(i9f  CjpQfiderablevfilue  ;  bu)t  it  is encumbiered  withinuum^r 
x^hl^  repetitions,  which  h^fas^  the  reader  and  swell  lix^ 
](>op^^  it  is  deformed  by  inaccuracies,  which  have  their  birUl 
spm^tim^s  in  negligence,  sometirpes  in  ignorance ;  .by  pre-* 
^UQ]|||tiQn,  whicb.dUgusts;  and  by  a  spirit  of  detraction  yvhicli 
aarours  strongly  01  malevolence.  Many  minor  defecif 
W|;btbe  pointed  out,  as  the  putictualipn,  which  isfre* 
QUipatly  ^o  injudicious  as  tp  leave  us  to  gues^  the  me?mi»g  t 
ihe.coininjg  of  )yords  whicp  were  never  used  before,  i^ 
vjtiicb  every  person  pf  taste  will  hope  may  never  be  m^A 
^Siin  }  the  use  of  substantives  for  adjectives,  (e.  g.  Selgova^-r 
t<^Wl)>  p.  1?0 ;  Union- period.*  p.  88^.)  Great  waijt  of  jud^g-^ 
jg^ent  il  also  displayed  \n  the  adoption  of  figurative  leiur 
gu^g^;findof  unmeaning,  superfluous,  or  impertinent  epi^ 
th^ts ;  $ind,  generally  .^eakipg^  in  an  imitation  of  the  awkt 
wfttd^style  of  Whiiaker.  The  us^e  of  *  run,'  instead  pf 
\  ran/*  during  a  year/  instead  of  *  ip  a  year,*  and  innumer 
irable  other  marks  of  disregard  to  propriety  of  lopguage^^^ 
9  sitpilar  nature,  are  not  worth  noticing  in  the  worjc  of  an 
f^uthorivbo  n^akes  ^a  language  for  himself.  Still  less  would 
\x  \f^  wprtb  while,  where  there  are  so  many  gross  blutidei;! 
(Refill  them  no  woise)in  the  composition,  to  observe  \halt 
ibe  book  is  deformed  with  numerous  typographical  erroii;i 
in  ev^ry  p^ge,  especially  where  any  Latin  words  fire  ij^tror 
jduced.  . 

The  nptes,  which  are  immerouSj  would  be  very  valuable* 
as  autbetitic  dotutnents,  if  wecould  bftve  any  reliance  upon 
the  correctness  of  the  extracts.— The  emheUishtoents  are  ^ 
*  British  Roman  map  of  Caledonia,'  and  some  plans  pf 
ancient  camps. 

.  We  sfem  tp  see  reason  for  believing  that  the  threatened 
ren^i^nclcr  of  thi»  very  ponderous  work  will  ueypr  s^  th^ 
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light.  SevefaJ  anliQipatiops  ftre  olijerv^M?,^  iM>»fib  WNVWr 
^betray  a  conscious  apprehen^ioQ  op  the  part  of  the  aii^l^ 
that  the  preacnl  publivation^  at  least  in  ope  seofifSj  wilt  be 
more  than  enough  ;  and  io  concludiDg  it  with  a  '  supplemeo^ 
tal  view^  comprehending  the  most  prominent  transactioiMli 
of  subsequent  limes/  which  ia  brought  fiowp  to  tbe  laA^ 
union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  J^r*  Chalmeri  jieeios  t0, 
liave  chaunted  his  own  requiem. 


AfLT.Vlll. —Struggtis  thro^kLffe ;  t^tmpUfied  in  tki  tati^  ^ 
ous  Travels  ana  Adventures  in  Europe,  Mia,  jifiiea^  and  ' 
Amnim^  of  Lieut aiant  John  Harriott,  farmerhf  qf  lixKhi 
^ord,  in  Esser ;  now  Resident  Magistrate  of  the  Thamei^ 
Police.    Jn  two  Volume^.    8»^.    jjatdiacd.     1807. 

THE  author  of  these  volumes  has  gone  through  .i9ore«i*> 
ventures  tha.r  vice  had  believed  to  hav^fallei^  to  t^  lot  of) 
any  slDgle  individual  since  the  days  af  Sindbad  tb9  lailcr.^ 
{le  has  also  proved  himself  a  most  useful  member  of  #igciet)r^ 
and  has  rendered  a  signal  service  to  the -n^ercan tile. Met >of 
the  community  by  the  establislmxeut  of  the  XhAm^s  Police^ 
which  he  originally  planned  and  proposed,  fUMl  of  which  be 
is  at  this  day  tbe  resident  magistrate.     Of  thi^  inaUtutioo:  a 
more  detailed  account  will  be  giyen  before  xbe  096iclttfi4»ii.o£ 
,  the  articlts.     Previous  to  his  finally  settling  in  life^  henowed 
his  wild  og^ts  in  almost  every  region  of  f  propie,  A^iia^  Africa^' 
and  America;  and  has  no}9f  in  his  declining  years  p^bllthedf 
for  the  amusement  or  benefit  of  his  children  and  g^raod* 
children,  a  regular  and  detailed  ^(;cou|nt  qf  tbe  aingtila^ 
events  of  bis  chequered   lifcj  from   his   boyish  4ie^ys  to  tbe 
present  hour*     One  of  the  greatest  objections  jwe  bav^e  to  aU 
lege  agfiinst  this  vv.ork,!^  its  decided  vulgarity  of  sentimeivt^ 
manner^  and  Janguage,  which  cannot  fall  to  rush  upoA  tbe 
i^otice  of  the  most  superficial  reader^  and  to  offend  {the  §tn^ 
sibility  of  those  )vbo  have  the  least  acqpaiptanqe  with  tha 
nice  decorum  of  polished  life.     Mr.  Harriott   has  been^   at 
different  periods  in  the  coarse  of  his  motley  career^  an  offi- 
cer ip.  the  artny  ai><j  ip  the  navy,   a  co^jiotry   gentlemanly 
justice  of  the  peace*  a^  ip  .9ever,»l  otlier  respectable  situa* 
tions,     He  appears  to  hav<e  .enjoyed  tbe  benefit  of  mucfa 
good  company  at  one  time  or  piher,  though  by  no  mean? 
uniformJy^in  dijierentijuarters  of  the  world;  he  display's  on  all 
occasioDs  tlie  sentiments  and  feelings  of  an  honesty  upright^ 
9nd  benevolent  man  ;  but  his  ways  of  thinking  apdexpres«* 
gin|;  himself^  evince  him  utterly  unconversant  with  the  ba« 
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BitS'atid  ootibns*bf  that  comprehensive  but  indefinable  term 
-^a'tenn  petriiKar  to  the  English  fanguage, — a  gentleman. 

Mr.'Htrrriotttook  his  first  bias  for  Iraveiliiig,  from  reading 
Robinson  CI^lsoe.  Accordingly,  at  the  age  of  liiirteen,  be 
failed  as  a  midshipman  ah  board  a  man  of  war.  His  first 
^oya^e  wks  to  North  America;  and  he  commenced  bis  series 
^  'struggles*  with  a  storm  the  first  niglit  after  sailing  from 
iSpithead.  At  New  York  he  had  a  romantic  adventure  with 
a  distressed  female,  whicb  does.credit  to  his  heart.  On  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland  he  narrowly  Reaped  shipwreck,  and 
on,  his  {)assage  from  thence  to  Gibraltar^  bad  an  engager 
ment  with  two  French  frigMes,  one  of  which  was  captaredr 
\  His  ship  was  next  sent  on  a  croize  up  the  Mediterranean, 
and  being  stationed  at  Leghorn  during  the  Carnival  season, 
Qur  bero  fell  in  love  with  a  young  Italian  ladj»  of  great  beaoty, 
to  wbom  he  narrowly  escaped  bemg  married.  The  lady  how- 
ever seems  Co  have  displaced  a  degree  of  prudence  very  ujri* 
eomnion  in  her  age  and  sex^  and, it  may  be  suspected,  not  very 
dootpatible  with  the  enthusiasm  of  unbounded  love.  She  not 
only  refused  to  sacrifice  her  own  religion  (LadyGlemenilna  had 
done  as  mucbbefore  her)but  she  refused,  with  amostdesperate 
generosity^  to  hear  of  ber  inamorato's  giving  up  his  religion. 
The  artful  .Italian  was  too  much  for  tne  simplicity  of  the 
British  tar  ;  she  had  probably  found  a  more  agreeable  lover, 
and  persuaded  John, Bull  not  only  to  go  about  his  business, 
but  to  be  satisfied  with  her  reasons>  and  to  admire  her  heroism . 

Soon  after,  while  at  anchor  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  the 
plague  broke  out  on  board  of  our  author^s  ship,  having  beea 
communicated  by  a  Greek  passenger,  who  died  on  the 
passage  to  ^t,  John  d'Acre.  '  After  much  alarm,  and  labour 
to  prevent  the  difiTusion  of  the  contagion,  they  escaped  with 
the  loss  of  three  of  the  crew.  Passing  over  a^  quarrel  with 
the  Bashaw  of  Acre,  and  several  engagements  of  more  or 
less  note  in  the  Mediterranean,  we  shall  bring  our  sailor  to 
lite  islaifd  of  Lampadocia,  wbere  he  entertained  serious  no* 
tions  of  Jeaving  the  ship  and  turning  hei-mit.  No'  nfore 
tlian  three  inhabitants  were  found  on  the  island : 

*They  styled  themselves  Mahometan  Religiosostliving  there  as  her- 
mits, but'abounding  with  the  good  things  they  reared  aiui  cultivated « 
Their  situation,  full  half  a  mile  from  th«  shore,  was  beautifully 
)om»iuic;  ai^i  their  habitation  was  formed  by  a  rude  front,  built  up 
near  the  entrance  of  a  cavern,  and  appeared  to  have  other  apart *>. 
ments  besides  the  one  which  they  only  permitted  us  to  enter.  At  & 
small  distance  opposite,  they  had  another  such  place,  but  less,  which 
\vn^  called  their  mosque,  or  chapel;  in  the  middle  of  which  was-a 
large  c<.lVin,  elevated  from  the  ground,- with  lamps  burning,  and 
where  they  said  one  of  them  com inually  watched  and  prayed,  &c« 
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*  Doubts  arose  iasome  of  our  tbiods  «i  hether  they  were^aally  Turkp, 
or  whether  there  were  not  more  inhabitants,  and  we  particularly  sus- 
pected them  to  have  females  concealed.  Captain  K— -  however, 
gave  strict  orders  that  they  should  be  in  no  way  molested,  and  what 
poultry  and  fruit  fbey  could  spare  was  paid  for.  They  had  a  few 
patches  of  ground,  inclosed  by  walls  built  with  loose  stones,  where 
they  gr^w  corn  and  kept  a  few  sheep  that  were  in  good  condition.' 

In  the  island  of  Corsica  Mr*.  H.  and  two  of  his  shipmates 
were  very  near  being  put  to  death  by  the  servants  of  a  gen- 
tleman^ who  caughtthem  in  theact  of  robbing  their  master's 
garden.  Wegently  beg  leave  to  refer  Mr^Uarriott  to  the 
third  page  of  his  first  chapter,  where,  after  relating  a  ^Fmilar 
prank  tv  hi  eh  he  performed  when  a  school-boy,  he  assures 
Us  that  the  peculiar  punishment  then  inflicted  upon  him 
^  made  a  wliohesome  impression  on  his  mind^  never  to  be  ef- 
faced.' Was  his  morality  then  confined^  to  England,  that 
several  years  after,  when  he  had  no  longer  the  excuse  of 
childhoddy  he  should  without  scruple  be  guilty  of  the  same 
offence  in  Corsica  ? 

While  off  Lisbon,  it  having  blown  very  bard  all  night, 
and  suddenly  dropt  to  a  calm,  '  leaving  a  cross-poplin j; 
•well,',  while  the  crew  were  all  at  dinner^ 

^a  general  alarm,*  says  Mr.  H.  ^  spread  quickly  throughout  the 
^hip,  above  and  btlow,  occasioned  by  a  violent  tremulous  motion  of 
the  ship,  as  if  likely  to  shake  t6pieces«  The  guns  and  c^rriagesac- 
taaliy  rattled  on  the  decks  ;  and,  in  our  more'deliberate  thoughts 
afterwards, we  could  compare  the  agitation  of  the  ship  to  nothing  but 
that  ol*  a  vessel  driven  violently  by  a  very  strong  current  or  tida 
over  a  bard  gravelly  bottom,  which  she  raked  all  the  way. 

*  The  consternation  in  every  countenance  was  stronger  than 
language  can  describe^  for  no  one  could  divine  the  cause,  though  all  - 
expected  immediate  destruction.  A  rumbling  noise  accompaniect 
the  agitation,  arising  gradually  but  speedily  from  the  bottom 
upwards.  It  lasted  between  two  and  three  ratautest  subsided,  and 
left  us  as  if  noihing  had  happened^^ 

On  the  following  day  it  was  ascertained  to  have  i)een  aa 
earthquake  (the  second  at  Lisbon)  which  caused  this  agita* 
tion.  They  were  then  in  two  hundred  fathoms  water.  How 
mighty  must  haVe  been  the  concussion  of  th^  earth  beneath 
this  immense  weight  of  waters,  to.causfi  so  powerful  an 
effect  en  the  ship  !     * 

Mr.  H.'s  discretioti  ought  to  have  prompted  him  to  omit 
the  profligate  and  indecent  anecdote  with  which  the  tweiith 
iphapter  concludes. 

Keturning  to  England  he  suffered  shipwreck  when  a* breast 
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of  the  Mewstone  rock.  The  whole'  of  the  crew  were  pro-i 
videnUally  saved,  though  in  a  most  fdrlora  and  lamentable 
state.  Ttiey  passed  three  days  on  the  Mewstone,  in  a  severe 
frostj  without  slielter,  and  almost  without  cloathing  or  food^ 
except  what  little  they  coi/ld  recover  in  a  damaged  condition 
from  the  wreck.  What  encreased  their  calamities  was^  that 
a  report  having  been  spread  of  their  having  had  the  plague 
on  boardj  though  considerably  more  than  a  year  before, 
and  though  they  bad  since  performed  quarantine  several 
times  in  different  ports,  no  boats  were  suffered  to  communir 
cate  with  them  from  the  shore.  At  length  an  old  French 
prize  was  sent  round  with  a  supply  of  provisions  to  rec,eive 
them,  on  board  of  which  they  performed  quarantine. 

Here  the  author  received  letters  from  his  friends^  inviting 
hxm  to  quit  the  sea,  and  offering  him  an  establishment  in  a 
lucrative  business ;  which  hislove  of  adventure  induced  him  to 
decline.  He  was  appointed  to  another  frigate,  and  ordered 
to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  was  present  at  the  attack  of 
the  Havannah,  and  the  re-taking  of  Newfoundland,  aiid 
on  the  cooolusion  of  peace^  returned  home  aud  was  turned 
adrift. 

It  was  at  that  time  the  fashion  to  enter  into  the  Russian 
service.  Our  author  took  a  trip  up  the  Baltic  toreconnbi* 
tre,  but  did  not  approve  the  speculation.  Sir  George  Ma- 
cartney, then  Ambassador  at  the  court  of  St.  P^tersburgh^ 
sent  ^  present  of  a  large  Russian  sheep  and  some  other 
articles  to  Lord  Holland  with  the  delivery  of  which  Mr, 
,  H.  was  entrusted  on  his  retarn.  This  furnishes  matter  fo^ 
a  vulgar  and  indelicate  story  in  the  sixteenth  chapter, 
which,  with  many  others  of  a  similar  nature,  disgraces 
the  book. 

He  now  entered  into  the  merchant-service ;  fought  a  doel 
at  Jamaica  ;  carried  a  challenge  fn^m  an  old  friend  and, 
shipmate  to  bis  ci-devstnt  commanding  officer ;  was  obliged  to 
fly  his  country  along  with  the  challenger,  who  however  was 
arrested  at  Dove/  by  a  tradesman  in  his  way  to  France,  and 
ooraniitted. to  the  castle,  whither  our  adventurer  accompa- 
nied him  out  of  friendship  ;  they  were  traced  and  tfiken  back 
to  London,  wtierepur  author  got  bail,  and  his  friend  was  com^ 
mitted  to  the  Fleet,  but  on  making  an  apology,  set  both 
himself  and  Mr.  H.  at  liberty. 

His  next  frolic  was  a  visit  to  the  savages  of  North  Ame- 
rica, to  whom  it  seems  he  had  on  a  former  occasion  mad« 
some  sort  of  a  promise  to«that  effect,  which,  having  nothing 
else  to  do,  he  now  determined  to  fulfil.  He  staid  with  them 
long  enough  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  (about  four  months), 
tod  to  be  di&gusled  with  the  boasted  independence  of  sa^ 
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vages,  and  narrowly  escaoed  with  his  life,  havihgteen  threat* 
•ened  by  some  Indians^  who  were  jealous  of  the  impression  he 
,bad  made  on  the  hearts  of  the  youog  squaws  by  the  help  jof 
some  triojcets  wbich^be  had  carried  out  with  him.  He  xe» 
turned  to  Boglaod,  where  be  aceepjitedia  cadetship  in  the 
East  India  Company's  service;  and^  afier<relattnganitiiperti^ 
nentstpry  of  his  exploits  at  the  theatre  on- a  oroicded nighty 
embarked  for  Madrasj  where  he  arrived  jusi  io  time  tx>  asrsist 
at  the  close  of  the  war  with  Hyder  AUy< 

Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  decdrous  o'bs^rv- 

ances  of  polished  society^  will  findsomedifficn4ty  in  believing 

the  tales  which  are  here  related  of  thebehaviour  of  the  officers 

at  General  Smithy's  table  in  India.     It  Wal  the  amusement^ 

.we  are  tojd,  of^hose  gentlemen  who  were  ob,  the  gener^al's 

staff,  to  throw  bread  and  other  things,  even  whoJe  joints  of 

meat^  at  each  other  during  dinner  time,  and  with  suqh  good 

ivill,  that  on  one  occasion  a  servant   wat  knocked  down  by 

'^  shoulder  of  kid,  which  missed  his  masler;fbr-^6mitwas 

intended.    The  author,  a  stranger,  on  shewing  som^  ua^  ' 

'  willingness  to  take  a  share  in  this  strange  enterlaidment, 

though  be  highly  admired  the  spirit  of  it^  Was  encouraged  t^ 

do  so  by  the  general  himself,  who,  be  observes^  '  though  a 

strict  officer  on  duty,  was  the  pleasant  pnpate  genilmau 

when  off/  •        ♦ 

The  Prussian  discipline  being  about  this  tin^e  introduced 
among  the  ^glish  troops,  our  authory  who  h&d>  learned  it 
before  he  left  England,  was  employed  to  instruct  those,  in  the 
district  of  Gllore,wbfther  he  was  shortly  ordered.  He  was  lil^e* 
wise  appointed  judge- advocate,  both  of' which  were  highly 
creditable  distinctions  to  so  young  an  officer.  He  also  vo« 
iuntarily  undertook  the  office  of  ehtkplain,  by  marrying; 
•christening,  buryihg,  8cc.,  there  being  no  regular  one  in  the 
company's  military  service* 

Chap.  xxai.  consists  of  a  few  anecdotes,  strung  together, 
of  extraordinary  incidents  which  occurred  during  the  au- 
thor's residence  in  India,  and  which  he  desires  his  readers  to 
believeor  not,  as  may  suit  their  respective  (;^  powers  of  diges- 
^ion.')  -^ 

<  In  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  while  our  army  was  on  the  march,  ft 
aboYt  distance  from  Pondicherry,  a  quantity  of  small  fish  fell  with 
the  rain,  to  the  astonishment  of  all.  Many  of  them  Itxlged  in  the 
"men's  hats ;  when  Greneral  Smith,  who  commanded,  desired  them 
to  be  doUected|  and  afterwards,  when  we  t^me  id  our  ground,  they 
^nrare  dressed*  making  a  small  dish  that  were  served  up  and  eaten  at 
the  general's  table.  These  yfete  notj^mgjishj^ihey  were  dead, 
^and/aWn^  from  the  common  well-known  effect  of  gcatity;  bat 

^^^  Cnno]e 
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how  Hiifj  aioended,  or  where  they  existed,  I  do  not  pretend  tp 
""account.     I  merely  relate  the  timple  fact. 

<  At  another  time,  part  of  the  army  marchinfl^folioe,  a  small  herl 
4df  Wild  c?eer  soddenly  cairie  across;  and,  without  halting  or  tam« 
iDg,  fairly  boi^nded*  over  the  men^  heads  without  the  smallest 
nikchanee  to  the  tDtii  or  themselves,  oontinuiiig  in  a  direct  line 
until  out  of  sight  ,  Thesenaj  be  cMeAjijfing  dscr^  and  approach 
near  enough  to  the  old  \»AjH  flying  cow* 

^The  Gonjeotum  was,  tbai  they  had  been  closely  pursued  by  a 
tiger,  who,  not  making  his  ^ppef  raoce,  I  suppose  was  not  quite  so 
jMingjy.  as  the  tiger,  who,,  at  another  time,  spruog  upon  and  seized 
.a  Serjeant's  girl 9  as  Jhe  rode  on  a  bulIoclE,  accompanying  the  baggage , 
belonging  to  the  army^  and  carried  hiar  a^ufsay  in  sight  of  the  guard 
attending  the  baggage.  This  was  ^Jlifing  tiger^  and  I  think  may 
/airly  be  allowed  to  beat  2kfiying  cote, 

*  And  as  it  may  be  prudent  not  to  attempt  flying  our  kite  an^ 
liigher  for  the  present,  I  will  turn  to  a  different  subject,  and  endea^ 
TOur  to  recommend  a  little  palateable  kind  of  physic' 

lieaccordiogly  prof;«eds  with  moreanef^dotes  of  people  YiQ«> 
leotly  afflict€|4  with  tbe  Gingee  feyer^  a^nd  almost  atthe  point 
jot  (ieatl^j  w)m>  we^e  completely  restored  in  an  inconceivably 
ahorttioie  by  drinking  such  pafticnUr.  things  as  they  happeq- 
f  ^  to  have  a  longing  iov,  though  of  a  nature  apparently  so  per- 
.l)j<jip,o»  as  to.  bav«  ^en  suictJy  iprbidden  by  the  physicians. 
One,  forin8jtance,by  taking  a  large  draught  of  claret;  another j^ 
,of  milk;  a  tUnd  dji^d  from  b^ing  refnsed  porter^  for  which 
^0.  bad  a  vioieut  desire.  These  iosiiances  gave  rise  to  aa 
.agreement  amqng  the  officerato  administer  to  each  othj^r 
wnatever  they  might  wish  for>  in  case  of  illness^  inspi^of 
:the  prohibitions  of  tha  facnity  to  tb^  contrary. 

Further  on^  ia.an  acopunt'of  a  soldier  who  had  proved  io-. 
cdrrigibie  by  r^pe^ted  floggings  of  five  hundred  and  a^thoo- 
.eand  laskes  at  a  timej,  but  waf  was  at  length  cured  of  his 
habituiil  crrme  of  drunkenness,  by  the  ingenious  device  of 
sentencing  bim  to^fty  babes  on  his  bare  breech.  Some<^u«i> 
xious  instances  are  alno  relttted  of  the  dexterity  of  Intliaa 
conjurors;  and  likewise  of  a  feat  performed  by' our  author, 
for  which  we  give  him  great  credit,  ^n  Hindoo,  of  the  lower 
order  had  behaved  with  so  much  insolence  as  to  occasion  di-> 
rections  for  his  being  turned  out  of  tire  tent,  into  which  be 
bad  intruded  himselh  One  of  the  palanquin  bepirers,  who  as- 
sisted in  executing  the  order,  being  a  Paria,  that  is^oneof  the 
.  lowest  cast,  who^  y^ry  touch  is  pollution,  andtheobnoxi*'  ^ 
,ou$  person,  who  pretended  to  be  a  devotee,  aflected  to  swoon 
away  from  the  effect  of  the  fancied  contamination,  and  fell 
,downj  if  pajently  lifeless,  on  the  ground.  A  report  of  hi^  * 
'.'. '  '  r  ""'      ' ' '  '  -    '.  . '       "  ■   ■ .  ■        ■       -III  I. 
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death  wsts  loamediatcly  spread  and  believed  by  the  crowd  of 
soiperstitious  natives  who  flocked  around  him  Our  author 
undertook  the  manageoient  of  his  recovery,  fie  told  the 
bj^starrders  th^t  he  would  coavinpe  therp  of  iheipaQ's  beii)g 
^lill  alive  by  drawing  ^  flame  from  hi»  body^  which  would 
continue  to  bum  and  consume  him  iinleis  he  arose  from  the 
earth.  He  accordingly  took  a  w'aactaper^  a  small  bottle  of 
pbosphofos^  a  match^  and  a  piece  ofsealiog^  wax,  and  apply «» 
iQg  the  phosphorus  just  above  the  fellow's  navel,  lighted  the 
^atch  at  the  flame,  which,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the 
Ignorant  spectators  who  believed  themseivesto  be  witnessing  a 
ihiracie,  appeared  to  issuefrom  his  body.  Proceeding  to  melt 
the  sealing-wax,  and  drop  it  hot  close  above  the  navel,  the 
fellow'jumped  u  p  after  the  second  or  third  drop,' saj's  Mr.  H. 
.  *and  ran  away  bellowing  and  clawing  his  belly,  without  stop- 
ping to  thank  me  for  my  cure,  or  answering  the  calls  of  others/ 
Our  adventurer  having  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  leg^ 
which  rendered  him  incapable  of  further  active  service,  de- 
clined au  ofler  of  settling  at  Madras  as  a  law^^er,  where  it 
aeems  many  people  were  at  that  time  making  foriunes,  who 
Lad  no  more  been  brought  up  to  the  profession  than  him* 
self.  We  have  understood  that  the  sameabuse  prevails  to 
this  day  in  the  East  Indies,  in  regard  to  the  surgical  and  me- 
dical professions.  He  embafked  for  Sumatra,  intending  to 
, return  from  thence  to  England.  During  this  voyage,  he 
was  a  near  witness  to  the  formation  of  a  water-spout. 

*  In  crossing  the  Bay  ©f  Bengal^  I  saw  more  water. spou ts  thati  I 
*  liad  seen  in  all  my  preceding  voyages.     One  morning,  about  sun* 

rise^  th^  mate  cafi«d  me  to  view  five  in  sight  at  the  same  time,  ia 
different  points  of  bearing  and  various  distances  from  us.  It  was  a 
perfect  calm,  and  a  beautiful  morning. 

^  While  we  were  making  remarks  upon  them,  and  comparing 
their  different  appearances,  our  attention  was  suddenly  called  by  a 
ioud  hissing  noise,  and,  turning  about,  we  olvserved  the  sea  on  our 
larboard-bow  in  a  strange  commotion,  bubbling  and  risiug  up  ia 
Jiund'reds  of  little  sharp  pyramldical  forms,  to  various  heights^ 
'  alternately  falling  and  rising  within  an  apparent  circle,  whose 
diameter  might  be  abput  sixty  feet. 

•  It  was  soon  evident  that  another  water-spout  was  beginffiing  to 
form,  in  a  critical  situation  for  us,  not  being  half  the  ship'.'^  length 

qff.     All  was  alarm  and  confusion ;  Captain  P was  soon  upon 

deck,  but  neither  he  nor  any  other  on  board  knew  from  experience 
•what  was  best  to  be  done.  It  was  neatly  impossible  to  withdraw 
ihp  eye  from  this  object :  the  sea,  within  the  circle  of  its  influence 
boiled  up  with  increasing  rage  and  heij^ht,  whirling  round  with 
grdat  relodiy  and  an  indescribable  hissing  kinid  of  noise.  At 
times,  the  water  was  thus  raised  nearly  as  hfgh  as  the  fore-yard  ; 
than  $inking,"as  from  some  impodiment  or  ol^trU(itioO;  and  a|;suii 
^^jfimencing  as  befpTo* 
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<  We  had  all  heiird  of  firio^  guns  at  water^spoqtf^  and  direeUoQft 
were  given  accordingly;  yet,  though  ^e  had  several  loaded,  not 
one  was  found  in  condition  ;  they  only  burned  priming.  OrddV* 
vrcre  then  given  to  load  a  fresh  gun ;  but,  excepting  the  mate,  it 
'  ^as  difficult  to  get  any  one  to  moye,  so  rivetted  and  fixed  with 
^ping  astonishmeBt  were  all  the  Ijttscart  and  people  oa  board.' 
HVhile  the  mate  was  busy 'after  the  carriag<e-gun^  Captain  P.«— «-«^ 
and  I  concluded  k  would  be  right  to  t^f  the  effect  of  mahjog  a 
slight  coacusion  in  theatr,  b,y  getting  all  the  peo|»le  to  eiert  their 
lungs  by  loud  cheers.  God  only  knows  whether  this  did  re^Uj 
produce  any  good  effect,  but  we  fancied  so.  I  had  a  lighted 
match  in  readiness  ;  and,  when  the  mate  had  loaded  and  primed 
the  gun,  1  fired  it,  aiid  two  or  three  salutes  caused  the  whole  to 
subside.  The  ship  was  not  in  the  least  affected  the  whole  time, 
except  by  the  undulating  swell  when  the  water  fell  down  a^aia  ; 
yet,  from  the  whirlwind  kind  of  hissing,  we  were  hi  momentary 
expectation  of  seeini;  the  yards  and  masts  torn  to  atoms  and  wliirl- 
ed  into  the  air,  and  doubtful  whether  the  whole  of  the  ship  might 
Bot  soon  be  engulphed  in  the  vortex. 

*It  has  ever  remained  a  doubt  with  me,  whether  iht  proxinliity  of 
the  ship,  at  the  commencement  of  the  water  spout's  foprmati4Ni,  did' 
not  alone  check  and  prevent  its  rising  and  composing  one  oTthose* 
tremendous  columns  of  water^  reaching  from  the  seft  to  the  clouds* 
I  do  i^ot  pretend  to  account  for  the  causes  which  produce  these 
sea- phenomena.  I  am  content  to  relate  simple  mattes  of  fact^ 
having  the  explanation  to  the  more  studious  and  enlightened. *^ 

Mr.  11.  visitecl  most  of  the  ports  of  Sumatra,  Dutch,  Bri- 
V«b,  and"  riatrve.    At   Acheen,  the  jir'mcipal  of  the  Malay 
ports;  and  the  residence  of  the  Sultnn,    he  wa«  surprized  to  • 
see  so  many  cripples  destitute  oF  one  or  more  bands  or  feet. 

^  In  my  ilrst  walks  about  Acheen,  particularly  in  the  buzir,  or 
market- place«  I  was  burpriscd  to  see  so  many  cripples,  some  with- 
out hands  an(J  feet;  many  with  the  loss  of  either  one  hand  or  ono-«^. 
foot;  and  others  with  tlie  loss  of  two.  On  inquiry,  1  found  they 
were  all  culprits,  punished,  according  to  the  enormity  of  the  offence 
which  they  had  committed,  by  the  cutting,  or  rather  chopping,  off  * 
a  hand  or  foot.  Some  of  them,  by  a  repetition  of  offences,  had 
bten  so  often  punished  as  to  have  neither  hand  nor  foot  left,  and 
thus  far  were  rendered*  nearfy  incapable  of  committing  farther 
offence^.  ^  But  the  most  extraordinary  ciicumstance,  as  it  appeared 
to  me,  was  the  account  I  receired  of  their  mode  of  treating  the 
stump  of  the  leg,  after  the  foot  was  literally  chopped  off  by  an  in- 

,  strument,  at  one  stroke,  a  little  above  the  ancle;  A  bamboo  cane 
was  prepared,  r/sady  suited  to  the. size  and  length  of  the  culprit's' 
'{eg  ;  the  hollow  of  which  cane  was  nearly  filled  with  heated  dam* 

-  tner^.     The  instant  the  punishment  was  inflicted,   by  lopping  off 

*  A  re.«inous  kind  of  substiincc,  something  like  pitchy  but  apparently  of  a  hardec 
nature,  awl  nwt  so  ready  to  melt. 
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llielimb,  the  bleeding  stttmpwas  thrast  into  this  heAted  resin 
within  the  bambcio,  which^  as  it  cooled,  became  fixed ;  aod  thns, 
if  the  Yittlm  of  the  law  lived,  he  was  provided  with  an  excellent 
bamboo  juk*y*legy  to  stump  about  on/ 

At  Bencoolen»  he  was  witness  to  another  earthqudce.  He 
staid  ten  weeics  at  ibis  unwholesome  settlement,  and  after  sii^ 
oiperfect  healtbi  wassejzed  ,witha  destructive  fever,  wbich 
had  carried  off  numbers  of  the  inhabhants.  He  cured  him- 
self by  the  desperate  •  remedy  of  having  cold  water  pour- 
ed over  him,  and  taking  purgatives  and  emetics  of  the 
most  violent  nature,  in  direct  defiance  to  the  advice  of  nie* 
dical  men.  This  account,  as  well  as  that  of  the  miracle  of 
the  sealing-wax,  is  given  in  the  usual  style  of  vuIgtfHCy. 
He  also  c^aught  the  itch  in  passing  from  Madras  to  Acheen, 
which  he  cured  by  the  same  remedy  as  is  applied  to  dogs 
that  are  afflicted  with  the  mange,  viz.  a  strong  tobacco- 
water.  This  Indian  itch  was  much  worse,  the  author  in- 
forms us,  than  that  which  he  bad  had  in  London  some  years 
before* 

Chap.  L»  brings  Mr.  Harriott  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
onfafs  return  to  England.  Here  are  some  good  hints,  i^hich^ 
it  seems  he  has  suggested  to  government,  for  the  improve- 
»ent  of  that  settlement  as  an  English  colony.  He  staid 
some  day*  at  St.  Helena,  devoted  one  day  to  exploring  the 
Ide  of  Asc^uftioD,  and  landed  in  safety  at  Plymouth.  He 
mairied  shortly  afterwards,  aod  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
hb  wife  and  child  in  less  than  a  vear.  He  returns  again  to 
the  charge,  and  marries  a  second  wife  ;  commences  under- 
writer at  Lloyd's ;  gives  it  up,  and  engages  largely  in  farmings 
and  in  ati  extensive  liquor  business;  is  reduced  to  an 
aukward  dilemma  by  his  wife's  father,  and  arrested  for 
57001.,  ft  part  of  the  debt  of  60,000i.  which  that  gentle- 
man .had  incurred^  and  which  was  attended  with  cer- 
tain mistakes,  rendering  it  necessary  for  Mr.  Harriott  ei- 
ther to  hang  him  or  to  sacrifice  a  great  part  of  his  own 
property.  He  prefers  the  feltcr  mode  for  the  sake  of  do- 
mestic peace  and  quietness ;  quits  mercantile  concerns^ 
and  retires  solely  to  farming.  The  work  now  beeomea  much 
less  entertaining,  and  few  will  take  an  interest  in  the  dinec- 
dotes  of  the  families  who  resided  near  our  author,  and  other 
oountry  occurrences.  His  residence  was  on  the  banks  of  a 
navigable  river,  in  which  was  a  sunken  island,  covered  bjr 
the  sea  at  half  tide,  and  containing  between  two  and  three 
hundred  acres  of  land,  Mr.  H/s  active  and  ingenious  mind 
suggested  to  him  the  possibility  of  rescuing  this  from  the 
aea  and  cultivating  it.  He  accordingly  purchased  it  for 
401.    For  the  first  six  or  sevf  n  years  he  lost  a  good  deal  of 
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money,  bat  was  rewarded  *with  empiiy  praise,  and  the  goM 
medal  from  the  Society  for  tire  Encouragement  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.     Soon  afterwards  he  becomes  a  widower  for  the 
second  time>  and  marries  again  for  the  third ;  acts  as  a 
magistrate  with  great  honoor  to  himself  and  utility  to  the 
public  j  takes  atrip  to  France ;  gets  aoothei'  premium  from 
the  above*oaraed  society^  for  the  inTention  of  a  road  harrow^ 
and  begins  to  receive  solid  profits  from  the  improvement  d 
bis  island  ;  when  early  in  the  Spring  of  1790,  a  dreadful  fire 
eoasumed  the  whole  of  his  house  and  offices,  and  with  diffi- 
culty admitted  of  his  saving  his  wife  and  family,  with  the 
loss  of  one  third  of  his  whole  property.     On  this  occasion 
he  met  with  the  kindest  attention  from  his  neighbours,  but 
declined  their  offers  of  accommodation,  and  fitted  tip^an 
old  wash-house,  the  only  part  of  his  premises  that  escaped 
the  flames,  aod  inhabited  it,  like  another  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field,  with  bis  wife  and  children,  till  his  house  was  rebuilt. 
In  the  mean  time  his  island  daily  increased  in  value,  ancl. 
flattered  him  with  hopes  of  speedy  and  ample  remuneration* 
But  the  freaks  of  fortune  were  )iot  yet  1st  an  end.     Eleven 
^  months  after  his  losses  by  fire,  the  waters  swelled  la  a- 
height  that  had  never  been  known  before,  and  he  was 
doomed  to  see  the  Utile  of  his  hard-earned  property  (as  he 
feelingly  expresses  himself,)  that  yet  remained,  swallowed 
up  by  the  ocean.     He  was  completely  ruined.    On  the  oc* 
casion  of  this  his  second  calamity,  be  again  met  with  tl»e 
most  generous  conduct  on  the  part  of  his  creditors  and 
friends,  and  the  most  soothing  attentions  from  many  of  the 
nobility  and,gentry,  to  whom  he  was  entirely  unknown,  asr 
well  as  from  the  public  in  general.     A  liberal  subscription 
was  raised  for  him,  which  enabled  him  to  recuver  his  island, 
but  it  was  so  injured  by  the  inundation,  and  the  prospect  of' 
restoration  was  so  dangerous  and  tedious,  that  he  resolved 
upon   the  despjerate  ah^inative  of  removing  to  America^ 
where  he  was  assured  that  his  agricultural  knowledge  could 
not  fait  to  renliee  a  rapid  fortune/   He  had  hardly  landed 
^t  l^aitimore  hefore  he  was  convinced,  like  many  other  welU 
,  meaning  men  who  have  been  deluded  into  a  similar  resolu« 
tion^  ol  the  fctUacy  of  tliese  representations;    To  all  those 
who  are  misled  by  golden  dreams  of  American  wealth,  we 
ifecommend  the  peruse)!  of  the  second  volume  of  this  work, 
the  scene  4^-  which  lies  almost  entirely  in  that  country.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  he  explored  almost  every  part- of  the 
United  States,  and  was  more  and  more  convinced  that  his 
scheines  of  extensive  farming  were  impracticable.    Previ- 
ous, however,  tohis  tour  through  the  country,  he  bad  pur* 
chased  a  soiiiU  laim>  for  the  fefidaQ«e  of  his  fai^ily  duriag 
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bii  obsciice,  in  Rltode  Island.  Jealousies  arising  at  that 
time  between  the  Uaited  States  and  this  country/  he  was 
tospected  of  being  a  spy,  and  was  glad  to  get  back  with  his 
wife  and  children  to  England. 

He  soon  afterwards  formed,  a  project  of  recrossing  the 
AtUnttc  for  the  third  ttme^  for  the  purpose  of  executing  an 
extravagant  plan  which  he  had  conceived  of  purchasing 
WBAV  twenty  roil  lions  of  acres  in<jreorgia,  from  which  great 
ari'vantftges  were  to  arise  to  governments  as  well  as  to  himself^ 
ftud  which,  as  far  as  we  understand  the  S7th  chapter,)  seems 
to  have  been  more  or  less  encouraged  by  ministers.  He 
eoibarked  with  his  eldest  son  for  the  Bahamas,  where  further 
investigations  were  to  be  made.  After  some  stay  at  those 
islands,  of  which  an  account  is  given,  he' passed  over  to  the 
ooDtioent,  and  everything  went  on  promisin6:ly,  till  he  ap« 

Elicd  to  *■    ■ fwe  presume  some  one  of  the  ministers),  who 
ad  engaged  tofurtiish  the  one  thing  needful,  when  it  should 
bereqoired,  but  who  of  course,  refused  to  advance  a  single  shiU 
ling  when  the  time  came.  Here  was  an  end  of  this  visFonary 
project,  and  the  disappointed  speculator  was  content  with  the 
bumble  exj)edient  of  a^ain  purchasing  a  farm  for  himself 
ia  Lcmg  Island,   which  he  speedily  resold,  and  determined 
upon  quitting  the  New  World  altogether  ;  which  however 
he  did  not  do,  till  he  had  visited  New  York,   Philadelphia, 
Washington,  and  several  other  places,  which  he  had  omit-, 
ted   in  bis   former  tour.    Those  who  take  an  interest  in 
America,  and  its  concerns,  will  doubtless  find  some  amuse* 
merit  in  the  details  of  this  and  his  former  journey,  and  in 
'  the  anecdotes  which  are  related.     We  shall  not  dwell  upoa 
them,  but  hasten  to  bring  the  author  once  more  home  to  his 
Dative  country,  and  to  the  conclusion  of  his  singularly  varie* 
gated  and  eventful  career.    His  mind  was  still  as  active  9s 
ever,   tie  formed  a  plan  for  an  agricultural  academy,  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  young  men  to  the  profession  of  farm«^ 
ing,    and   of  which    be  once  thought  of  undertaking   the 
superintehdance,  but  determined  for  certain  reasons  to  de- 
cline it.  He  now  furnished  t^OOl.  to  the  loyalty  loan,  because 
he  thought  it  every  man's  duty  to  assist  in  fiWing  it;  busied 
iMmself  with  forming  plans  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
which  were  proposed  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  by  him  to  the 
Duke  of  York,   from  both  of  whom  he  received  handsome 
letters  of  thanks;  sent  suggestions,  wh'rch  met  with  simila/ 
acknowledgments,  to  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admi^ 
ralty,  at  tlietime~of  the  mutiny  ia   the  navy  ^  an<J  finally 
proposed    the   institution  of  the    Thames   rolice.    There 
existed  till  fately  on  the  river  Thames  a  numerous  horde  of  . 
vagabonds^  who  had  long  consideied  plunder  as  a  privilege^ 
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and  whose  depredations  had  increased  with  their  imptloiir^ 
till  ihey  were  become  a  aiost  serioos  nuisance  to  the  commerccf 
of  the  port  oF  London.  There  were,  for  instance,  twelve  or 
I'onrteen  hundred  Irish  coal-heavers,  who  had  been  in  the 
constant  practice  of  taking  each  man  his  sack,  containing 
two  or  three  bushels  of  coals,  whenever  they  went  op  shorfe 
from  the  ship  they  were  unloading.  Neither  the  captain,  uon 
owner  of  the  ship  or  cargo,  dared  resist  what,,  from  long 
cu^tom^  was  considered  as  a  perquisite.  The  sam^  with  every 
other  description  of  ,work!ngnien,who  were  lobe  seen  in  boatr^ 
(siiiys  Mr.  H.)  ready  to  sink  with  their  plunder,  bringing  oki 
shore  from  forty  pounds  to  two  hundred  weight  of  sugar,  cof- 
fee, tea,  pepper,  or  other  merchandize.  To  check  these 
flagrant  evils  was  the  object  of  Mr.  Harriott's  proposal ;  and 
by  the  great  exertions  of  Mr.  Colquhoun,  who  warmly 
patronised  it,  hisplan  was  submitted  to,  and  approved  by^fais 
majesty's  ministers.  The  office  was  opened  at  Midsummer, 
17l>^>  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Mr.  Colquhoua  and 
our  author,  ^hose  lives,  during  the  tua;ie  of  organi^ng  and 
carrying  the  establishment  into  complete  execution,  were 
ofteuer  than  once  in  danger  from  the  linpriacipled  rabble^ 
whose  depredations  ihey  were  thus  endeavouring  to  put  a 
stop  to.  On  one  occasion,  shortly  after  its  opening,  the 
office  was  actually  besieged  by  an  armed  multitude,  several 
of  whom,  as  well  as  one  or  two  of  the  officers  of  the  police, 
iost  their  lives  in  the  aflVay.  The  interference  of  the  mili- 
tary quelled  the  rioters,  and  the  apprehension,  trial,  and 
condemnation  of  one  of  the  ringleaders,  was  attended  witii 
the  most  salutary  efTects,  Since  tha^  time  the  institution  ha&^ 
b^en  brought  to  full  maturity,  withoutsuffering  any  interrup- 
tion. Government  allows  SOOOl.  per  annum  for  itssupport, 
but  is  notwithstanding  a  considerable  gainer,  in  consequence 
oF  the  almoslentire  suppression  of  smuggling  on  theriver* 
The  difference  in  the  sales  a^heCui^tom- house  alone,  since 
tV.e  esiahiishment  of  this  police,  isinfiiuiely  greater  than  the 
anuuul  allowance  for  maintaining  it,  and  the  saying  in  the 
plunder  of  naval,  ordnance,  and  victualling  stores,  js  not  of 
inferior  amount.  The  advantages  to  individuals  arc  too  great 
and  too  obvious  to  be  enumeraied.  Mr.  Harriott  has  the  eac-^ 
quisite  satisfaction  of  having  lived  to  see  the  important  bene- 
iliis  produced  by  this  child  of  his  ingenuity  and  patriotism* 
He  is  possessed  of  an  income  adequate  to  alt  the  comforta 
of  life,  and  to  his  own  wishes.  The  ^'orld  has  nothing  new 
forhiui  lo  admire  or  covet.  Of  his  seven  children,  five  arc 
respectably  settled  in  life,  two  of  whom  were  provided  for  ia 
the  East  India  Company's  service,  by  the  pqbiic  or  private  • 
hbei^iity  of  the  directors.     He  continues  to  attend  to  hi» 
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duties  at  the  Police^  and  slill  occupies  himself  with  plans 
and  projects  of  inferior  consequence^  but  all  tending  even- 
tually  to  the  benefit  of  the  community. — Of  this,  his  history, 
aome  parts  must  be  objected  to  as  improper^particalarly  as  he  is 
addressing  himself  to  his  children  and  grand-children;  others 
as  trifling  or  impertinent ;  and  we  much  lao^entthat  the  whole 
has  not  been  presented  to  the  world  in  a  more  gentleman* 
like  dress.  With  tradesmenof  the  second  and  third  classes, 
it  .will,  we  doubt  not,  be  a  great  favouritcj  but  can  never 
be  tolerated  by  those  who  have  the  slightest  turn  for  taste, 
literature,  or  good- breeding;  though. all  will  unite  with  us^ 
in  wishing  many  more  years  of  prosperity  and  happiness  ta 
the  benevolent  and  useful  character,  whose  own  life  has  fur- 
nished the  ntttuerous  adventures  and  ^  struggles'  which  he 
records. 


Aht.  IX. — Affection  fwith  other  Poems  ;  by^  Henry  Siiw- 
tkers,of  the  Jdelphi.   1  Fol.  &vo.     U.  is.  Miller.    1807. 

IN  Mr.  Smilhcrs*  publication,  w.bich  our  duty  rather  than 
our  inclination  has  induced  us  to  peruse  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  and  in  the  perusal  of  which  we  have  throu^hopt 
cherished  rather  a  wish  to  be  pleased  than  a  propensity  to 
find  fault,  we  cannot  in  conscience,  as  directors  of  the  pub- 
lic taste,  commend  any  thing  but  the  paper,  the  type*  and 
tlie  vignettes.  The  work  is  indeed  free  from  bombast,  but 
the  o&ere  absence  of  bombast  cannot  atone  for  the  total  want 
of  poetic  excellence.  We  are  not^so  fastidious  as  not  to  be 
pleased  with  any  productions  which  do  not  display  the  highest 
efforts  of  genius  and  taste ;  for  if-we  were  to  commend  only 
such  works,  the  whole  boundary  of  our  critical  existence 
would  furnish  but  few  occasions  for  eulogv  or  incitements 
to  praise.  But  still  even  our  utmost  urbanity  and  good  na- 
ture will  not  suffer  us  to  applaud  a  poem  which  from  the  first 
line  to  the  last  is  uniformly  dull. 

The  remarks  which  we  shall  offer  on  this  poem  will  at 
least  not  be  the  effusion  of  personal  hostility  or  dislike,  since 
we  know  nothing  more  of  Mr.  Smithers  than  that  his  chris- 
tian '  name  is  Henry  ;  that  he  resides  in  the  Adelpbi  ;  and 
that  Providence  has  blessed  him  with  a  nuuierous  family  ; — 
all  which  interesting  information  may  be  acquired  at  the 
moderate  price  of  one  guinea.  It  is  now,  however,  full  time 
to  give  a  particular  account  of  his  poetical  offspring,  especi- 
ally as  we  have  discerned  in  them  several  8yu>ptom.s  of  de- 
bility, which  prognosticate  a  speedy  close  to  their  precarious  ' 
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existence*  '  Affection'  is  diyi(}ed  itiJto  two  parts ;  and  ire  are 
indulged  in  the  following  analjsis  of  each  division  : 

Contents  of  Part  J. 
'Affection  eternal  and  universal.  The  Ivy  and  the  Woodbine 
emblems  thereof.  Apparent  in  ihe  Nightingale.  The  Horse.  The 
Dog.  The  Bear.  The  Elephant,  in  savage  life.  The  Savage  of 
Avignon.  Abba  Thulle.  Prince  Lee  Boo,  The  blacksmith  of 
iBterior  Africa.  Attachment  to  inanimate  objects  and  places.  To 
pleasures  Iong|>ast.  To  frfends  beloved  separated  by  death.  Pe- 
trarch and  Laura.  The  stimulating  motive  of  true  patriotism. 
Hampden.  Sydney.  The  Swiss  episode  to  Freedom.  Public  af* 
iliction  for  the  loss  of  distinguished  characters.  Address  to  Britain, 
and  to  hersatiors.  Patriottaai  of  Washington.  .  Alfred.  Affection 
early  displayed  by  children.  The  sexual  affection.  Whence  arises 
the  conjugal/ paternal,  filial  and  fraternal.  Friendship.  Episode  on 
monarchy.  .  Patriotism  of  the  volunteers  of  Britain.  True  affection 
disriiterested,  ^nd  strongest  in  Fem^es.  Often  very  vivid,when  the 
human  frame  is  near  dissolution.  Displayed  with  sweet  simpltcrty 
ip  chililrenv  Modern  times  not  degenerate*  Howard.  Affection^ 
luis  sometimes  disarmed  the  murderer.  Often  produces  extreme 
misery.     The  Maniac' 

Contents  of  Tart  IL- 

.  *  Affection  traced  to  its  source,  the  benevolence  of  God.  In 
Creation.  In  the  happiness  of  Paradise.  Enduing  man  with  pow-r 
ers  of  reason.  With  the  gjft  of  speech.  And  in  the  wonderful 
conformations  of  nature.  In  Providence.  In  the  common  bles- 
sings  of  life.  In  fitting  the  mind  for  perceptions  of  beauty  and  sub* 
limity.  In  ^^xng  so  strongly  the  desire  of  happiness.  In  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  sabbath  of  rest.  In  the*,  sympathetic  feelings.  In 
the  pleasures  of  religion,  particularly,  in  times  of  distress.  In  the 
support  it  renders  to  the  martyr  at  the  stake*  Apostrophe  to  Eng*. 
]atid.  Bigotry  inconsistent  with  Christianity.  In  Redemption^. 
Cemmencing  with  the  prophecies  and  promises.  -Flowing  with  in- 
croa.sing  strength,  till  thefr  accompli^fament  in  the  Saviour  of  the 
World.  What  benevolence  in  his  iife  and  actions  f  At  the  mar-, 
riage  of  Cana.  In  his  miid  reproof  to  his.  sleeping  disciples.  At 
the  grave  of  Lazarus.  Jn  the  happy  effects  of  Christianity.  Abo- 
lishing human  sacrifices.  And  iu  promoting  alt  the  pharities  of 
life.  Mary  at  the  sepulchre,  an  episode.  On  the  comforts  whiclk 
Chrislianiry  »ffords  in  adversity,  under  the  loss  of  friends  by  death.. 
The  deaths  of  Socrates  and  Addison  compared.  But  the  bem*vo^.  , 
lence  of  the  Deity  towanls  the  human  race  shines  forth  most  glori- 
uusly  in  the  happiness  and  durability  of  Heaven,  and  the  new  pow*. 
ers  with  which  man  will  there  be  invested.' 

Tiiese  materials  are  unqnesttonably  good,  but  the^^^ecu- 
tion  ia/most  impotent  apd  lame/  We  have  before  sVatect 
thai  the  elegant  apparel  in  ^hi.ch  this  affectionate  father  basc 
c^tiir^d  bis  poetical  bantlings  dese^T^  eoiBmendalion.  and 
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nqtbing  but  our  doty  should  induce  us  to  exhibit  them  chd 
in  our  coarse  and  vulgar  garb.  But  every  reader  expecU  -a 
fair  specimen  of  the  author's  composition,  by  which  be  may 
form  bia  own  judgment;  we  have  accordingly  subjoined  ^a 
longer  extract  than  usual,  for  when  a  work  is  so  systemati- 
cally dull  as  the  present,  even  so  long  an  extract  conveys 
but «  very  inadequate  idea  of  their  disastrous  fate,  who  are 
doomed  to  wade  through  the  whole  volume,     P^ge  6. 

*  Unwieldly  Elephant!  sagacious  beast, 
Connective  link  to  raaH*s  intelikgence. 
And  liable  lo  passion's  strong  extremes; 
When  first  by  art  surrounded  and  entrappM^ 
Kindness  and  care  must  prompt  thee  to  obey  ; 

Then  to  thy  master  evdr  faithful  found,  '  ^ 

And  mild  and  temp'rate  as  the  summer's  breeze;  * 
But,  once  incens'd,  the  tempest  in  its  rage 
Bursts  not  with  greater  fury  to  destroy. 
Than  darts  thy  vengeance  on  thy  feeble  foe. 

•  A  hungry  Elephant,  his  food  withheld. 
Angry,  and  worried  to  a  savage  state, 
Th6  offender  seiz'd  in  his  resistless  grasp, 
And  life's  sustaining  pubes  beat  no  more. 
The  widow'd  wife — (the  mother  all  forgot) 
Impelled  by  frenzy,  seiz*'d  her  orphan  babes, 
And  bade  him  glut  his  horrid  vengeance  there.; 
As  if  relenting,  straight  he  raised  the  boy 
With  tenderness  upon  his  lofty  trunk. 

And  thence  became  his  servant  and  his  friend, ' 

Ask  of  Bafavia's  sonr,  they  can  attest 
Some  dreadful  instances  of  such  revenge* 

By  nature  social  fbrm'd  :  and  seemingly 
Of  dignity  and  consciousness  possessed, 
"When  roaming  Africa  or  Asia's  wilds, 
Some  ncw-discover'd  pasture  is  enjoy 'J  ; 
Not  like  the  glutton,  greedily  devour'd, 
A  soiit^ry  CGvetous. repast, 
But  instantly  the  well-known  signal  given. 
Thai  <Hhers  may  partake  the  grated  feast.    - 
And  when. subdued  to  man's  imperious  rule« 
Obedient  found  ;  and  fondling  to  the  hand 
That  feeds  and  tends  thee  ;  alive  to  siiamey 
And  sensible  of  benefits  conferred  ; 
Partaking  too  of  man's  infirmities,    . 
Proud  of  ti  e  gaudy  trappings,  and  of  state,* 

The  saftie  uniform  heaviness  and  languor  peryade  both 
parts^  indeed  Mr.  Sn^ithers  himself  seems  conscioua  of  this 
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trifling  defect^  and  often  endeavours  to  rouse  himself  by  • 
studied  abruptness,  or  perhaps  an  involuntary  exctamaiion. 

For  the  sake  of  uniformity  \ve4iave  selected  only  those 
verses  which  begin  with  and;  and  as  they  are  severally 
placed  at  the  head  of  their  respective  paragraphs,  we  must 
not  call  them  conjunctions  copulative. 

Page  11.     And  who  that  long  hath  trod  the  path  of  life. 

21.     And  see  yon  polish'd  marble  se«ms  to  say. 

23.     And  frcn)  amidst  the  scenes  that  fHt  around. 

27*     And  who  that  love  as  mothers  ought  to  love. 

29.     And  in- a  world  allowed  so  deep  in  crime. 

31,     And  what  is  purest  friendship's  ardetit  6aroe. 
• 
There  are  seven  other  columns,  all  prefaced  by  this  in^ 
elegant  expletive.     We  arc  also  regaled  with  a  x^ollectioo 
of  minor  poems.    Th^  followiujj;  is  by  far  the  most  spirited<» 
?age78. 

^  Mark  yon  oak,  and  note  its  Ljrth, 

Hardy,  vigorous,  noble  tree,  ' 

Rooted  to  thy  parent  earth 

Long  ere  I  began  to  be. 

*  When  within  the  mouldVing  tom^ 

Cold  and  senseless  lam  iaid^ 
Fresh  and  verdant  thou  shall  bloom 

Proudly  to  the  tempest  spread, 

'  But  when  time  has  withered  thee. 

And  thou  art  sinking  to  decay, 
Then  may  the  germ,  that  lives  in  me, 

Flourish  in  eternal  day.' 

We  were  once  inflo^ced.by  the  concurring  weight  of 
rhyme  and  reason,  to  alter  laid  to  Jead^  a  metal  to  wliicli 
our  worthy  author's  headpiece  must  apparently  bear  a  very 
close  affinity.  This  inestimable  volume  contains  232  pages, 
in  t^n  of  which>  instead  of  the  poem  of  Affection'  fair,  we 
are  presented  with  an  universal  blank.-— And  here,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  present  fashion^  we  could  be  monstrous 
comical,  and  dratt  divers  savoury  comparisons  between  this 
book  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  things  ;  as  for  instance, 
we  could  compare  it  to  a  lotiery,  because  thefe  are  more 
blanks  than  prizes ;  or  to  the  Irishman's  apple-tart  with 
quinces ;  because  it  would  be  altogether  excellent,  if  it  con* 
sidled  of  nothing  but  blanks,  &c.  &c.  :  but,  unluckily.  Dr. 
C.  our  purveyor  of  jokes,  is  now  busily  employed  iri  brush- 
ing bis  best  coat,  as  tie  is  going  to  dine  with  the  Blue  Stock« 
iiig  Club,  and  we  must  therefore  proceed  ra  our  usual 
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dry  mj^nner.—Afferlion,  part  1.  Affection,  part  d.  Misccl- 
,  htneoas  pieces  fill  three  more.  Fifteen  are  occupied  by  the 
preface  and  dedication  to  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales. 
The  notes,  as  we  are  modestly  informed  in  the  preface,  *ex- 
tertd  to  some  considerable  length/ (that  is  114  puges)  '  bntas 
they  contain  several  facts  illustraMve  of  the  most  engaging 
circumstances  of  animated  nature,  it  is  presumed  that  they 
^ill  not  be  without  interest/  These  J14p«.s:e8  mostly  con* 
.  sist  of  copious  extracts  from  Bewick's  Quadrupeds,  and 
Carr's  Northern  Summer ;  books  by  no  means  remarkable 
for  originality,  though  the  former  is  deservedly  a  favourite 
wijh  children :  and  yet  for  such  poetry  iuid  such  notes  we 
were  charged  a  guinea ! '  Seven  pages  and  a  half  are  dedi- 
cated to  a  full  account  of  this  newly-discovered  animal,  the 
elephant;  six  to  A IbaThuH^  and  Captain  Wilson;  and  elevea 
to  *  Matilda,  Denmark's  Murder'd  Queen.'  All  these  well* 
known  facts  are  certainly  interesting,  but  we  have  aUo  a 
right  to  expect  information.  It  is  very  evident  to  us,  that 
Mr.  Smithers  possesses  very  slender  abilities^  whether  uatiu' 
ral  vx  acquired  ;  yet  still  he  has  no  business  to  suppose  that 
)U9  readers  are  as  illiterate  as  himself,  or  to  imagine  that 
the  stories  of  Arria  and  Paetus^  and  of  Zaieucus  (which  both[ 
figure  at  full  length),  were  not  known  to  every  grown  up 
person.  But  what  will  be  thought  of  a  certain  geotleman's 
conscience,  when  it  is  found  that  in  addition  to  all  this  he  has 
not  been  ashamed  to  quote  a  long  passage  from  Scott's  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel,  and  to  insert  the  whole  poem  of  Beth 
Gellert.    Few  we  believe  are  unacquainted  with  the  song  of 

*  The  loud  wind  roar'd,  the  rain  fell  fast.' 

'Yet  wc  meet  with  it  here  introduced  by  the  corresponding 

Jmssage  from  Mungo  Farke,  by  no  means  'carcaiied  of  its 
lair  proportion.'  We  are  also  gravely  informed,  page  I €3, 
that  ^it  is  evident  from  the  savage  of  Aveyrou's  frequent 
attempts  to  escape  again  to  the  woods,  after  so  much  kind* 
ness  and  attention  had  been  paid  to  him,  that  he  must  have 
bad  some  inducement  to  return  to  those  woods;'  and  are 
further  exhilarated  by  a  long  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  hens  hatch  their  eggs.  We  did  not  indeed  ex(!>ect 
much  novelty  from  the  latter  article,  ns  tbe  subject  had  been 
exhausted  bv  a  certain  book*making  gentleman,  who  in  his 
sseal  for  the  hononr  of  Old  England,  gave  us  a  lengthened 
detail  of  tbe.£gy)}tian  manner  of  hatching  eggs,  togetlier 
yf'ith  an  account  of  bis  own  sucpess  in  rivalling,  if  not  in 
surpassing,  them.  He  had  indeed  more  admirers  than  foU 
lowers,  for  he  commenced  his  labours  by  laying  the  eggs  in 
Ibe  oven^  wh*ich  to  the  unenlightened  part  of  the  commti* 
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nity,  appeared  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of*  nature,  froih 
^bat  wt  have  already  stated  relative  to  this  ^  som^  coo^ 
siderable  length'  of  notes^  it  may  very  reasonably  be  sos* 
peeled  that  oor  author  does  not  labour  under  any 
distressing  degree  of  modesty ;  our  suspicions  on  this 
head  are  somewhat  strengthened  by  frequent  passages  in  his 
poem  ot '  AflFection/  which  he  has  convey'd  (as  the  wise  call 
U)  without  acknowledgjment.  Hanks  of  death,  freedom, 
holy  flame,  muses,  harmonies,  harmonies  of  song,  charities 
of  social  life,  &c.  8cc.  are  all  fair  game  enough  ;  but  surely 

*  Turning  the  tide  of  battle  with  bis  arm  / 

*  And  only  look  through  nature  tojny  God  -/ 

with  numerous^ others^  are  scandalous  plagiarisms.  The 
following  extracts  bear  ample  testimony  to  ibe  fineness  of 
Mr.  S/srear: 

*  That  feeds  aiid  tends  thee,  alive  to  shame.'     Page  T* 

*  In  strong  affectioir;  and  early  thus  imparts/     Page  ip. 

*  That  in  its  progress  hurst  the  slight  barrier.*     Page  38. 

*  Conspicuously  he  shines,  the  God  of  love/     P^ge  55. 

*  To  hope's  strong  fortress,  and  her  haven  of  rest.'  dec.  &c.  &c, 
Pag«^59. 

If  our  assertion  stands  in  need  of  farther  proofs  let  the 
peptic  read  the  last  stanza  of  the  '  Oak.'  ^ 

In  two  of  these  instances  the  erroj;  may  arise  eitiier .  frina 
ignorance  or  wilfulness:  i^ope  has  once  accented  barrier 
on  the  last  syllable;  but  as  he  has  aUa  used  the  oustomary. 
accent,  bar-ri-er  must  be  a  poetical  licence  Xcf  wbic^  of 
course  our  worthy  friend  has  no  pretensions.  Given,  hea- 
ven, sevien,  &c.  are  abo  praoounoed  as  tuonosyUablesj  but' 
the  same  analogy  does  not  trxtend  to  haven. 

Subjoined  are  a  few  passages,  wliich  we  think  rather  un- 
inlelligiblc.  Mr.  Smiiiiers  indeed  professes  to  speak  rattiei 
to  the  heart  than  the  head,  nor  can  we  expect  him  to  fui- 
iiish  us  with  conipreheqsion,  if  it  be  true  that  no  one  im* 
parts  what  he  docs  not  possess.  /  - 

.  '  Among  the  evanescent  mpmeuts  of  past  existence/  Pfeface, 
jst  |)aj^e. 

*  Piuioply  complete/     13. 

*  Uong  as  your  isle  emerges  from  the  waves.*     Ditto. 

*  Bid  Hussell  bleed  beneath  ^he  rugged  axe.'     31. 

*  Tire,  the  great  vital  principle  of  life/     4S. 

■*  Ik)W  considerable  a  share  of  men's  diversion  so  essential  to 
I'M  mind  of  a  poet.'     179* 

From  these  and  similaf  instances  some  might  conclade^ 
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lluttourpoelis  Ithe  identical  poor  scholar  commemoratecl 
by  Mr.  .^seph  Miller  of  facetioas  celebrity ;  for  oux  own 
pajTt,  we  rather  imagiae  that  ^  vital  principle  ot  life/  '  com- 
plelife  panoply'  Jcc.  are  beantiea  arising  from  Mr.  S/ssope* 
rior  knowledge  of  the  Greeic  and  Latin  languages. 

Should  ottr  idea  prove  correct^  we  earnestly  entreaty  that 
in  addition  to  the  very  eMential  services  of  Messrs.  Schiavo- 
nelli^  Masquerier^  and  Balmer^  Mr.  Patrick^  the  philanthropic 
oilman  of  Newgate-street*,  may  in  future  be  engaged  for  the 
benefit  of  the^  country  gentlemen*  There  are  numerous 
other  beauties  in  this  volume,  but,  lest  we  should  overstep  our 
limits,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  mentioning  three  pis- 
sages  equally  beautiful  and  interesting.  In  a  glowing  apo- 
strophe to  the  shores^  the  hospitable  shores  of  Pelew>  we 
are  informed  that, 

•  When  from  ihe  fragments  of  thfe  shattet'd  wreck 
A  bark  was  buiU  and  bore  thy  guests  away, 
How  swell'd  the  surges  with  the  parting  tear  !*" 

Now  if  this  be  a  fact  (and  the  subject  of  the  present  article 
seems  too  honest  and  plain*spoken  a  gentleman  to  deal  in  fie- 
tion),wbenever  a  vessel  runs  aground^all  the  men  and  women 
should  immediately  turn  out  with  an  onion  in  one  hand  and 
a  correct  list  of  all  the  taxes  in  the  other.  As  iot  the  chil- 
dren, half  a. dozen  able-bodied  schoolmasters  posted  ad  van* 
tag^eously  in  their  rear  would  no  doubt  sufficiently  awaken 
their  sensibilities ;  and  thus  from  the  magic  effect  of  tears' 
incalcalable  benefits  may  arise.  In  another  animated  apo^ 
stropiie  to  Switzerland  our  author  enquires/ 

'  Was  it  in  envy  of  thy  simple  charmt^ 
Tby  manners  bland,  thy  dear  domestic  joys^ 
Deep  contrasts  to  the  restless  tyrant's  soul, 
^    That  thus  he  bade  the  minions  of  his  power  x 

Tear  up  thy  furrows,  and  despoil  thy  homes  V 

What  amazing  light  does  this  throw  upon  the  vindictive 
policy  of  Buonaparte^  if  we  suppose  that  the  Swiss  farrows 
are  trenches  made  by  the  plough  1 

The  last  is  likewise  an  agricultural  beauty,  and  well  de- 
serves the  medal,  since  we  learn  from  it  that  sheep  may  be 
f(?d  on  bare  mountains.  We  shall  now  take  the  liberty  of 
bidding  Mr.  Smithers,aye,  goodnight;  assuring  him  that  we 
have  been  "  cruel  only  to  be  kind  ;*'  and. that  if  his  preseijt 


•  Mr.  Patriiftk,  in  his  adfertisementf,  professes  to  provide  both  interu*!  and  ex- 
t«itiftl  illujiuiiatiuDs. 

CaiT,  Ubv.  Vol.  12.  Dccethber^  I8O7  E  e 
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work  had  been  printed  in  Lilliputian  folio,  price  sixpence,  wt 
vr^uld  moat  willingly  bare  recommended  U  lo  the  nursery  ; 
an  w^  can  most  conacientionsly  avow,  ^hal  we  never  met 
with  A  book  leas  likely  to  astound  the  poor  babes  *  with 
thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  their  sools.^ 


Art.X. — Historic  AngUcana  circa  iempus  Conquentis  Anglftc 
a  Gulielmo  Notho,  ^orinnnnorum  duce,  selecta  rnQnumenta^ 
cJtcerpta  ex  magno  voliiminty  cui  titulus  at  *'  Uistorm  Nor- 
mannorum  Scriptores  Antiqai^   a  doctiuimo   viro   Andrea  . 

'  Duchesne,  Turonemi,  olim  edito  Lutetia  Parisiorum, 
Anno  Domini  Jesu  Vhristi  M. DC, XIX.  Cum  notis 
plurimis  AngUco  sermone  ad  Ulu%trandum  text^um  comcrip" 
tis.    A  Francisco  Maseres,    Anglo    Curiae  Scaccarii   regis  / 

'  Magnet  Britannia,    in    Angliat,   barouo    quiuta.      4f». 

>  White.  1807. 

Select  Documents  of  English  History,  relative  totht  Times  of 
the  Conquest  of  England  hy  tVilliam  the  Bastard,  Duke  of 
Normandy;  takenfrom  the  large  Chllectian  of  Norman  His^ 
toriam,  published  by  Duchesne  at  Paris  in  the  Ye-ar  l6i9 » 
illustrated  zicUh  English  Notts*  By  Vrancis  Maserts^Curskor 

[  Baron  of  tlic  Exchequer.  ^ 

Wt  are  nojt  acquainted  with  a  more  honest,  frank,  aoti 

enlightened  old  EngliUi  geiiltcmaH,  than  Baron  Maseres^- 
who  has  long  devoted  his  kisi;ie  and  hi«  fortune  to  the  coi* 
ture  of  literature  and  sc:iei»<;e.  Hjs.edUioo  of  the  wrUefaot 
^logarithms  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  place  his  name  in  a 
high  rank  among  .those  who  have  conuibjuted  to  promote 
the  best  inU*resls  of  philosophical  truth.  The  present  vo-  ' 
lume,  whi,ch  contains  some  of  the  most  antient  authorities, 
with  respect  to  the  times  of  the  conquest,  and  to  the  atate  of 
England  for  some  years  before  and  after  that  eveOt,  will  be 
an  acceptable  present  to  the  lovers  9f  Eii^iidh  history.  Tljc 
<  first  tiact  contains  a  panegyric  on  Emma,  queen  of  England, 
daughter  of  Richard  the  tirst,  duke  of  Normandy.  It  was 
written  al^out  the  year  1040,  or  abouU  S6  years  before  the 
Norman  conquest,  and  furnishes  the  oldest  and  best  account 
of  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  England  by  Swein,  king  of 
Denmark^ and  his  sou  Cnute,  of  Canute,  and  of  the  reign 
of  Canute,  and  of  his  eldest  son  Harold  l.  that  i^.any  where 
to  be  found.  IfcKtends  from  h'.  D.  1013  to  1040.  The 
«ecaad  tract  i?  intifTed)  *  Tl*e  A<?Hf>RS  of  William,  Duke  of 
Normapdyand  kiag  of  England,  by  Willmru  of  Poitiers,* 
a  coutemporarj  hisUbrian.    it  beginV  with  the  death  of  C^ 
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nnte  in  1605,  and  exhibits  a.  rather  circumstantial  detail  af 
JTormao  af&irs^  from  that  time  to  the  invasion  of  England 
in  1066.  It  furnished  a  clear  narrative  of  that  memorable 
fevent,  and  describes  the  subsequeiit  progress  of  the  Norman 
army  through  IB^romney,. Dover, Can terburj,  and  Southwark, 
thence  along  th^  southern  bank  of  the  Thames,  (o  the  neigh- 
bour of  W^Ltlingrord,  where  they  crossed  the  river,  and  ad- 
vanced on  the  north  side  toward!^  the  metropolis.  At  about 
four  miles  from  Ldtidon,  the  historian  relates  that  the  con* 
qperor  received  the  homage  of  the  (English  prince  Edgar 
Atbeling,  of  Stigand"  archbishop  oF  Canterbury,  and  many 
of  the  nobles,  who  had  abandoned  the  design  of  making  any 
farther  opposition  to  the  enemy.  The  history  termi nates 
abruptly  after  recounting  the  proceedings  of  William  both 
in  England  and  Normandy  for  three  or  four  months  after 
his  coronation  on  the  25ih  December  1066.  The  third 
tract  with  which  bfaron  M aseres  has  enriched  this  interest- 
ing volume^  contains  ej^tracts  from  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  Ordericqs  Vitalis,  a  monk  of  Uticum,  or  St.  Evrault^ 
io  Normandy%  These  extracts  begin  with  the  invasion  of 
ihenorlhof  J^ngTaod  by  Harold  Harfager,  king  of  Norway, 
ia  the  month  of  August  in  the  year  IO6O,  which  was  effec- 
tttally  suppresiSSed  by  Harold  kins  of  Englandi  in  a  battte. 
which  was  fought  at  Stamford  bridge^  and  they  end  with  the  . 
i|ccount  of  the  irial  and  execution  of  Waltheof  earl  of 
H»ntingdonshire,in  1075.  These  three  tracts  are  accompanied 
witb  copious  notes  which  evince  great  and  accurate  knoi^r* 
ledge  of  th^  more  early  period  of  the  English  history,  and 
Comprise  a  mass  of  important  information.  Besides  these 
we  have  several  smaller  pieces,  which  will  be  perused  with 
Satisfaction  by  the  historian  and  the  antiquary.  Of  the 
instructive  and  interesting  notes  with  which  baron  Mastres, 
has  enriched  this  valuable  work  we  shall  subjoin  two  or  three 
ipecimens,  to  which  we  .are  convinced  that  the  intelligent 
teader  wiit agree  with  u^  in  assigning  the  praise  of  scf  upuToua 
accuracy  and  elaborate  research. 

In  theexti'acts  fromf  Ordericns  Vitalts/we  are  told,  p.  t55, 
that  Godfrey  bishop  of  ContanceSy-whohad  beed  present  at 
(he  battle  of  Hastings,  had  obtained  from  the  liberality  of 
William  the  gfantof  two  hundred  and  eighty  viUds  (quas  a 
taanendo,  vnanrrfos  vulgoappellamus)',  which  'we  commonly 
^all  manors  from  their  having  a  mansidurhouse  upon  them. 
The  note  of  baron  Mas'^res  on  this  occasion  is  replete  with 
iliforraation.  ,  * 

^  Here)'  says  tie,  '  we  have  the  derivationand  original  meaning  of 
^e  word  niat)or,  namely,  the  mansion-hcttse  of  a  country  gentle^ 
in  an.    l^be  French  use  the  word  manoir  in  the  same  sense  at  this 
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day  ;  but  in  England  the  word  nmnor  now  denotes  a  parcel'  of  lanii 
(with  or  without  a  hou^e  upon  it),  of  which  a  part  remains  in  ihe 
lortrs  or  t)\vner's  hnnds,  and  is  caUed  his  demesne  land,  terra  do- 
nirnici^,  or  terra  dutninr ;  arid  another  part  has  been  griiuted  away 
before  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  rpign  king  Edward  I.  or  the  year 
of  Christ  1290,  to  tw«>  or  more  other  persons,  to  hold  to  them  and 
ihcir  herrs  for  ever,  of  the  grantor,  or  lord,  and  his  heirs  for  ever, 
either  by  kni^t's  service  or  in  free  and  common  socage.     In  that 
y^ar  the  statute  of  Quia  cmptores  terrarum  was  passed,  which  pro«' 
bibited  the  makiag  of  these  under  grants  of  land  to-  be  hulden  of  the 
grantor^  Hkh  weie  found  to-be  attended  wilh  many  inconveniences)^ 
and  ordained  that  all  lands  that  should  afterwards  be  granted  away 
to  be  hoiden  in  inheritance  by  the  grantee,  should  be  boldeu  of  th» 
same  upper  lord  of  whom  the  grantor  himself  had  held  them  before 
the  new  grant.    In  consequence  of  this  statute,  it  has  been  impossible 
to  create  a  new  manor  ever  since  the  year  129^,  which  is  now  ne«ir 
500  years  ago.    But  before  that  time,  any  man  that  was  possessed  of 
freehold  lands  of  inheritance  might  have  converted  them  into  a  ma- 
jior   whenever  he  pleased,  by  granting  two  or   more  portions  of 
them  to  two  or  more  other  persons,  to  be  hoiden  to  them  and  their 
Ircirs  for  ever,  of  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever,   either  "by  the  tenttre  of 
jniHtary  service  (called  in  the  law  books  knight  sfrvices),or  in'freeor 
CO nim on  socage.  Thus,  for  example,  if  a  man  had  had  tbmeehundr^ 
acres  ot  land  lying  together  in  any  county,  hoiden  to  him  and  bis  heirs^ 
for  ever,  either  o?  the  crown  or  of  some  inferior  lord,  by  some  freer 
servic*,  a»d  had  granted  t wen ty^iive acres  a  piece  out  of  the  said  tbfr* 
hundred  acres  to  eight  different  persons,  to  hold  the  same  to  them  an<i 
their  heirs  for  ever,  ot  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  in  free  and  com* 
man  socage^  doing  fealty  to  him  and  heirs  for^  the  same»  and  paying 
him  a  quit  rent  of  a  penny  a  year  for  each  of  the  said  lots  of  25  acres, 
the  batd  three  hundred  acres  of  land  would  thereby  have  been  converted 
futo  a  manor,  of  which  the  said  grantor  would  have  been  the/ord,anci 
the  hundred  acres  which  he  would  have  reserved  to  himself  after  be  bad 
thus  granted  away  the  other  two  hundred  acres  to  the  said  ei^ht  per- 
s^:>ns  in  lots  of  twcnty.five  acres  a-ptece,  would  have  been  the  de- 
mesne la'nd  ;  and  he  wouM  have  had  a  right  of  holding  a  coort-bavbn 
ill 'his  said  manor  to  determine  actions  of  debt  and  some  other  crvi! 
Hiits  between  his  said  eight  tcimnts,  or  grantees  ;  and  more  especi- 
ally to  hold  plea  of  a  writ   of  right  brought  against  any  one  of 
them  concerning:  his  right  to  the  land  he  held  in  such  manor :  and 
his  right  of  holding  such  a  court-baron  would  have  belonged  to  the 
lord  of  such  a  new  manor  of  common' right,-  a^  the  law  expresses  it, 
\%r  without  any  grant  of  the  crowo,  and  would  have  beentlie  natural 
necessary  cunsvequenc'e  of  his  havmg  thus  granted  away  a  part  of  hi^ 
ihrt'e  hundred  acre^  toother  persons  to  be  hoiden  in   itiheritanc^; 
uf  himself  by  a  free  tenure.     In  this  court-baron»  the  suitors  of  the 
court,  Or  those  who  are  bound  to  follow  (from  the  French  word 
suivre)  orattenii.it,  that  is  in  the  example  just  now  given>  the 
tMj;hl  gran  toes  aliove- mentioned,  are  the  judges  who  are  to  deier- 
miue  ihe  matters  tliat  4^e  contested  in  it,  and  the  lord,,  or  his  ste%b 
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"^•ri,  is  only  the  register  of  thfe  court,  and  is  bound  to  adopt  the  deci- 
-srons  of  the  said  suftors  or  grantees,and  to  cause  them  to  beex^cut^d. 
These  suitors  of  the  court,  or  freehold  ti-nants  of  the  same  lord,  Hi^e 
sometimes  calied  each  other's  peers,  or  equali^*  ^r  the  peers  oi  \\\^. 
CouTtf  pares  curiaj  and  sometimes^  in  very  old  records,  ihe,  byrone 
of  the  court,  barones  curioc,  or  the  barons  of  the  lord,  barones  dominl. 

^  There  arealso  oifteutimes,  aad  indeed  iimst  usually,  srmj  other 
tenants  of  lands  in. a  manor,  w1k>  do  not  hold  their  lands  hy  any 
free  tenure,  but  at  the  Kill  of  the  lord.  These  tenants  are  udmijtt^d 
io  the  possession  of  their  lands  either  by  the  lord  of  the  munor,  o.r 
ikU  steward  (called  iu  old  Latin  records  Senesohallus),  by  the  cert^. 
mony  of  the  lord's  or  steward's  presenting  a  rod,  ajr  staff,, to  tJ>e 
tenant,  wJiich  the  tenant  takes  hold  of  at  oih;  end,  while  the  lord,  or 
.steward,  bold  it  by  the  other,  and  in  this  position  the  lord,  or  h'\^ 
steward^  pronounces  the  words  of  admission  of  the  tenant  to  bis 
.laxvd;  atid  then  a  memorandum  is  made  in  the  coiirt-rolls  (or  re- 
gister-book of  the  transactions  of  the  lord's  court)  of  such  admission, 
aod  a  copy  of  this  m^emorundum  is  afterwards  delivered  by  the  lord, 
«r  kis  steward,  to  the  tenant  so  admitted. 

'  And  tbis'cq^y  of  the  court-roll  (as  it  is  called)  is  the  tenant'^ 
4itlc^.d«ed  to  the  land  to  which  he  has  been  so  admitted,  and  answers 
iO'ibe  deed  oif  grant»  or  deed  of  feoffment,  or  other  regular  ^iiw. 
cottveyaoco  of  land  to  a  freehold  tenant.  And  froi^  this  circutur 
stance,  of  holding  their  lands  by  virt^ie  of  these  copies  of  the  co^tt* 
jPoUs,  the  said  tenants  at  will  are  usually  ^&^om\uiiXei\  cop^hMas^ 
^^r-oopj/hold  temuUs  ;  and  from  the  former  circumstance  of  their 
•being  admitted  to  their  lands  with  the  aforesaid  ceremony  of  the 
<rod)  or  scaff,  they  are  also  sometimes  called  tenants  by  ihe  verge^ 
These  tHiants,  it  seems  probable,  might  in  former  days  have  been 
44tri}ed  out  of  their  lands  wheneves  the  lord  pleased,  seeing  that  they 
•held  them  at  the  lord's  wilh  But  for  some  centuries  past  the  courts 
of  justice  have  controuled  the  lords  in  the  exercise  of  this  power,  in- 
somuch that  they  can  now  no  more  dispossess  a  copyhold 
tenam,  ortnolest  him  in  the  enjoy.meiU  of  his  copyhold  luod, 
than  they  can  a  freehold  tenant,  provided  the  copyhold  tc^nant 
perforins  all  the  duties  and  observes  all  the  restrictions  belonging 
to  his  tenure,  which  are  greater  than  those  belonging  to  fi;c^hoU4 
tenures.  For  a  copyholder  is  not  at  liberty  to  pull  down  any  build* 
ing  mK>n  bis  copyhold  i^nd  without  bis  lord's,  leave,  but  <s  boiind 
to  Keep  theia  all  in  ^ood  repair ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  he  is  not  ai^ 
liberty  to  cut  down  any  of  the  trees  upon  his  tenement.  And  when 
he  aliens  his  land  to  another,  it  must  be  done  in  the  lord*s  court  by 
surrendering  it  up  to  the  lord  for  the  use  of  the  purchaser,  or  to  the 
ond  that.the  lord  may  grant  it  to  the  purchaser:  and  on  these  occa- 
sions the  lord  is  at  liberty  to  take  from  the  purchaser,  for  his  new 
grantto  him  of  the  copyhold  tenement,  a  sum  of  money  not  exceed- 
ing two  years  full  rent  of  the  land,  This  sort  of  tenants  is  to  be 
found  in  most  manors  of  the  kingdom,  but  not  in  all.  In  ihe  roVul 
^Minor^of  Ciaat  Greenwich  in  Kent,  there  are  none  but  freehold  t^.- 
%Milv' 
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In  p.  £58>  we  are  inforniecl  bv  Ordericus  Vitalis,that  th^ 
HttUdand  regular  revenue  ot  Williaoi,  exclusive  of  presetUf. 
i>nes^  and  various  conttngenctes,  amouDied  to  ooe  thoosaof^ 
iiixty  pounds  sterling,  thirty  sbilliDgs  aqd  three  halfpence  ^ 
day.  , 

*  This/ says  baron  Maseres,  •  is  an  immeose  revenue,  for  the  pound 
sterling  in  the  Conqueroi^s  reign  Was  a  pound  weight  of  silver,  an'd 
therefore  contained  more  than  three  times  as  much  silver  as  a  pound 
sterlingat  this  day,  th^efore  the  ttom  here  mentioned,  of  IO60L  30s<» 
1|(^.  or  IO61I.  lOs/l^d,  must  have  contained  more  silver  than  3184-1; 
'  )t)s.  4fd,  or,  in  round  numbt^rs,  31861.  sterling,  contain  at  thisday. ' 
Theretore  the  king's  revenue  for  the  whole  year  must  have  been,' 
^65  times  31851.  or,  l,l62,5?5l.  sterling  of  our  present  money* 
And,  if  we  suppose  the  value  of  money  at  this  time  to  have  been 
only  about  20  times  us  great  as  it  is  rn  t1>e  presefit  year  17S7,  so 
that  an  ounce  of  silver  would  have  bought  only  twenty  times  as 
much  bread,  or  corn,  or  meat,  as  it  will  at  this  day  (whtefa  i  t9k6 
to  be  a  very  reasonable  and  moderate  supposition,  and  father  under 
than  over  the'true  difference  of  the  value  of  hieney^then  and  now), 
this  revenuie  nvill  have  been  equivalent  to  a  revenue  of  SO  iktkei 
1,16^,595,*  or^  23,250)5001.  a  year  at'  this  day.  ''  Our  author  teU^ 
lis- that  this  revenue  was  the  regular,  fixed,  or  permanent  revenue 
of  king  Will iatt),  ansin<«'from-|iis  settled  rents  in  England,  exjusiis 
reditibusy  and  was  exclusive  6f  the  presents  made  to^  him  on  varions 
occasions,  and  the  fines  paid  him  by  criminals,  as  compositions  or 
totnmutations  for  the  punishments  of  their  crimes,  reatuum  redentp" 
tiontbus  (which  in  these  times  were  very  numerous  and  very  great, 
and  must  have  prodxiced  a  very  great '9um  of  mdney),  and  various 
other  contingent  profits  which  contributed  to  fillthe  royal  treasury. 
If  this  account  is  true.  King'  William  must  have  ei^joyed  a  revenue 
equivalent  to  twenty^seven  or  tiXenty-eight  millions  of  pounds  ster- 
ling per  annum  at  this  day.  This  seems  to  be  hardly  credible;  aM 
yet  from  the  minute  exactness  with  which  the  author  slates  the  per* 
msnent  part  of  the  king's  reverioe  to  be  106II.  10s.  \^\,  perdum^ 
one  would  be  apt  to  thiiUc  he  spoke  from  some  k now n.und  approve^ 
account  of  it/ 

Baron  Mascres  says,  p.  259,  that  it  was  in  the  fourth 
or  frflhyearof  the  Conqueror's  reign  that  the  famous  survey 
of  the  kingdom  which  is  contained  in  Doomsday  book 
begun  to  be  made.^  King  Alfred,  about  two  hundred  years 
befpre  this,  had  also  '  ' 

*  caused  a  genera!  survey  of  all  England  to  "be  made,  and  a  retorcl 
of  it  in  writing  to  be  kept  at  Winchester,  which  was  the  chief  town 
df  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  to  which  Alfred  had  succeeded  by  an 
btreditary  succession  of  long  standing,  aad  which  was  the  mostpow<« 
^rfuland  distinguished  of  all  the  se\en  kingdoms  into  which  Eng- 
land had,,  till  so.m^Jewjeaw  before  that  time,  been  divided.    "Ttfis 
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r^tt  or 'rec9rd,  Tnatk  by  King  Alfred,  obtained  the  itimM  of  die  l^« 
4t^sier  roU,  from  the  piaee  ih  nvhicla  it  was  dcfiosited  :  «nd  ir  coil« 
f aified  4t  descripticm  •of  the  kingdom  ^ccf^rdiag  to  tbQ  di»tri<;ts  iiM^ 
vikkh  King  Alfred  had  caused  it  to  be  divided  for  the  be tf^r  goyera- 
lUiMit  of  it,  and  preservation'  of  tbc  peace  throughout  it,  to  .wit* 
counties,  hundreds,  and  tythings ;  but  it  did  not  contain  an  account 
of  ihe  several  quantities  of  land  possessed  by  the  several  tenants  of 
the  crown,  or  principal  land-holJers  of  the  kingdom,  as  the  record 
made  afterwards  by  ,King  \f  illiain  did.  This  last  record  was  like- 
wise called  by  King  William  the  tVinckester  roll,  on  account  of  its 

^  resemblance  to  the  former  roll,  which  had  been  made  by  King  Al- 
fred, and  had  been  called  by  that  name.  But,  by  reason  of  its  great 
extent  and  minuteness,  in  sitting  down  the  quantities  of  every  man's 
>and,  with  the  different  kinds  of  it,  whether  arable  or  pasture,  or 
woodland,  drc«  'and  of  its  great  iipportance  in  ascertaining  and  de» 
tennining  men's  claims,  this  latter  record  obtaiued  amongbt.the  Engf 
libb  the  significant  name  of  Doom^datfrbo'ok^  as  being  (as  I  uodetr 
stand  the  author  to  mean)  of  the  same  importance  in  settling  the 

.  <iaipi6  of  ail  men  in  the  kingdom,  the  great  and  rich  as  well  as  the 
poor,  to  their  possessions  in  this  world,  as  the  final  judgment  of 
4naDkjnd  at  the  la^tday  will  be  in  determining  their  future  condition 
of  happinoiis  or  mis«;ry  in  the  other  world*  It  appears  likewise  by 
this  passage  of  Ingulphus,  that  this  survey  of  the  kingdom  made  by 
King  Wiiliam's  order,  was  made  from  the  accounts  given  by  select 
j>erbons  in  eveiy  district,  who  were  called  together  by  the  king's 
commissioners,  and  required  to  inform  them  (probably  upon  oath> 
like  jurymen  upon  inquisitions  of  various  kinds)  of  all  the  particu* 
lars  that  were  to  t>e  reconled  ;  and  we  likewise  are  told  that  these 

-  select  persons,  or  jurymen,  did.not  always  give  true  accounts  of  the 
possesions  that  belonged  to  the  several  landholders  of  their  rcspec* 
live  districts,  but  sometimes  represented  them  as  less,  both  in  the 
rents  or  pro5ts  arising  from  them,  and  in  the  extent  of  ground  they 
consisted  of,  than  they  really  were/      ^ 

These  extracts  will  prove  that  Efanon  Maseres  is  no  meaa 

l^roflcient  in  the  knowledge  of  English  history  and  aoti<c)ut* 

ties,  and  they  tvill  serve  as  specimens  of  the  curious  and  ▼»• 

,   }uable  matter  which  ii  lo  be  found  in  the   note^  whiefa  are 

attached  to  the  present  publication. 


4^RT.  XL-^The  radical  Came  of  tht  prestnt  Distresses  of  the 
West  India  Planters  pointed  out ;  and  the  Inefficacy  of 
the  Measures  which  have  been  hitherto  proposed  for  relieving 
them  demonstrated;  with  Remarks  on  the  Publications  of 
Sir  William  Young,  Bart.  Charles  Bosanquet^  Esq.  and 
Joseph  Lowe,  Esq.  relative  to  the  Wat  India  Trade.  Bjf 
imiiam  Speneej  £.L.S,  6$.  Cadetl  and  Davies.     Id07v 

IN  reviewing  a  pamphlet^  intitled  *  Concea$io0»  to  Ai]tiericii 

-     uigitizea  Dy  >^jv^v^v  i^ 
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.the  Bane  of  Brikdo/  id  our  immber  for  Au^mi  la^^.p.  44^4 
ami  Mr.  Lowe's  '  Enquiry  into  the  British  West  indies/  in 
oar  namber  for  October^  p.  £18,  we  have  brieflj,  but  expli- 
citly avowed  our  opinion  respecting  the  policy  of  a&rding 
my  temporary  relief  to  the  West  India  planters,  as  well  as 
on  the  only  eflfeclual  remedy-  which  the  exigency  of  the 
case  seems  to  admit.    We  have  expressed  our  opinion  of 
the  wisdom  of  laying  open  the .  tcade  of  the  colonies,  and 
putting  an  end  to  the  injurious  and   impolitic  monopoly  of 
the  mother  country.     Un  these  points  we  do  not  appear  to 
be  at  variance  vjfith  *Mr.  Spence,  with  whpm  however  we  dp 
not  agree  in  the  conclusions  which  \ie  has  drawn   in  his 
celebrated  pamphlet  respecting  the  inutility  of  foreign  com* 
merce.    See  Critical  Review  for  last  September.    The  real 
cause  of  the  distress  which  the  planters  experience^  is  the 
excess  of  the  supply  above  the  demand  ;  but  this  is  an  evil 
which  will  S04HI  cure  itself }  and  it  seems  mose  wise  to  leave 
it  to  work  its  own  cure,  than  to  invent  pernicious  palliatives 
which  are  likely  to  prove  of  great  ultimate  disadvantage. 
It  18,  besides,  a  bad  precedent  for  government  to  advance 
pecuniary  relief  to  ^ny  set  of  merchants,  in  order  to  make 
good  their  losses  in  trade,  pr  tP  fill  up'  any  deficiency  that 
haa  been  occasioned  by   the  failure  of  th^jr  commercial 
at>ect|]atipns.  For  all  con^merce  is  founded  on  the  chances 
not  only  of  pro6t  but  of  loss  ;  and  howey^^r  muph  the  chan- 
ces of  profit  may  exceed  those  pf  loss,  yet  lo§s  pijjy  always 
occur,  even  in  the  inost  proipising  undertaking^.    When 
in  the  year  1793,  the  convulsed  sUitepf  St.  pomiogo  de- 

?rived  the  continent  of  £urope  of  an  aooual  supply  of 
14,000  hogsheads  of  sugary  the  demand  for  the  sugars  of 
the  English  colonies  increased^  and  the  price  experienced 
a  considerable  rise.    This  increase  in  the  price  and  the 
ctemand  operates  as  a  stimulant  tp  the  incre^^d  growth  ^ 
sugar  in  the  English  coloni^s^    More  capital  and  industry 
were  employed  in  the  culture  pf  the  islands  \  and  the  crops 
were  rapidly    augmented.     So   far  all  was  ^he  JMxury  of 
hope;  and  the  planters  for  some  time  revelled  in  the  profits 
not  only  of  the  domestic  but  6f  a  considerable  part  of  the 
(pontinental  supply.     Put  they  did  not  consider  th|it  tlie 
same  caii^ps  wnjch  contributed  to  increase  the  *  cjiltu re  of 
our  islands,  were  likely  to  operate  iii  the  same  maqner  on 
the  islands  of  the  ^nemy.     This  ip  fact  topk  place  ;   and  in 
^  ii?w ,  ypars  Cuba,  l^prto  Rico,  Guadalonpe,  Martinique, 
wfre  ei^.^bled  to  produce  a  sufficiency' of  sugar  for  the  sup- 
ply of  t(ie  continent,  apd  at  a  cheaper  ratcf  than  it  could  be 
jrocuried  from  En^lanc^    The  continental    demand    thus 
;ai|ing>  the  English  market  becaine  greatly  overstpcj^dj 
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the  iskinds  furnished  'more  sugar  than  ihe  mother-coufttry 
*could  consume.— Hence  the  distresses  of  the  planters ;  but 
surely  there  isndhing  in  their  case  to  entitle  them  ta  reUef 
fVom  the  government  more  than  in  that  of  any  other  i^di* 
'viduals^  who  have  engaged  in  a  speculation  of  gain  whicU 
has  frustrated  the  hopes  of  the  projectors.  In  t^rs  respect 
we  think  that  the  plantei's  have  no  claim;  to  redress  from  the 
government ;  for  as,  if  the  speculation  in  which  they  em- 
barked their  caphal  had  been  prosperous  they  alone  wouid 
have  reaped  the  emolument,  they  alone,  now  it  has  been 
otherwise,  ought  to  bear  the  loss.  This  is  the  plain  and 
rational  way  of  considering  the  question,  and  of  euimating 
the  claim  of  the  planters  to  rdief,  without  sufie/ing  oxir 
judgment  to  be  misled  by  the  fallacy  of  their  statements, 
the  sophistry  of  their  arguments;  or  by  those  pathetic 
details  which  are  purposely  designed  to  impose  onotrr 
"fec^nsibiiity.  The  relief,  which  we  should  propose  to  ndtm- 
Tilster  to  the  planters,  would  not  be  confined  to  any  fugkate 
aid  «or  any  temporary  expedients,  which,  if  they  ttehty, 
"cannot  avert  the  impending  woe  ;  it  would  on  the  contrary 
%e  permanent  in  its  benefits,  and  tnighty  in  its  eflfects.  heft 
tisatbncedo  gratuitously  ^i- hat  we  must  otherwise  in  tH> 
great  length  of  time  concede  from  compulsion  ;  let  us  throlir 
open  the  trade  of  the  colonies  ;  and  instead  of  forcing  ifn* 
planters  to  transport  all  their  sugar  to  Great  Britain,  where 
It  most  be  sold  at  a  loss,  permit  them  to  dispose  of  it  to  the 
Americans,  or  in  short  to  whomever  and  wherever  they  cair 
do  it  ^Ith  most  advantage.  We  are  perluadcd  that  the . 
toterests  of  the  colonies  ^nd  of  the  mother  conn  try  txt 
ultimately  the  same;  but  to  make  them  one,  there  must 
^  a  reciprocity  of  advantages.  The  mother-country  dr*- 
■poses  of  the  produceof  her  capital  and  her  industry  in  tlte 
Hfay  that  best  accords  with  her  own  emoUrment  and  cod- 
Venience ;  why  should  not  the  colonies  do  thd  saiiie  i 


.Art.  XII. — Jn  Es$ay  on  the  Nature  of  Fevers;  being  au 

Attempi  to  explain  the  Principles  o/itsr  Treatment.     By  A^ 

.    Philips  Wihon,  M.  D.  F.  R.S.  Ed.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Cot- 

lege  of  Phjfwians  of  Edinburgh,  ^-c.  Bra.  os.  M  g  rray.  1 307^ 

DOCTOR  Wilson  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  a  sys- 
tematic treatise  on  Febrile  Diseases,  a  work  of  considerable  re- 
putation,and  which  has  excited  a  general  good  opinion  of  the 
talents  and  industry  of  its  author.  The  object  of  that 
fK,o|rk  was  principally  to  serye  j^s  a  guide  to  the  pracltitipner 
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in  the  treatmeat  of  the  various  forms  of  fevers  wbfcfr  ««? 
tKonstantlyfaliing  ernck^r  his  notice  in  performing  the  dirtief 
ef  his  profession,  in  the  present  work^  he  attempts  a  tastr 
perhaps  of  less  uiiUiy,  but  certainly  of  far  greater  dif- 
ficulty V,  that  of  as.<^ign)ng  the  iproximate  cause  of  fe^^er  ;  ^ 
^  that  state  of  the  body  which,  when  present^  cttuses,  w\vm 
removed^  removes^  and  when  changed^  changes^  the 
disease/ 

Before  proposing  his  own  opinions^  Dr.  Wilson  taket^ 
a  review  of  the  doctrines  of  some  of  the  roost  celebrated  of 
preceding  writers,  of  Hoilinan  and  Boierhaave,  ofCullen 
and  Brown.  Those  pf  the  two  former,  as  attraettng  little 
regard  at  the  present  day,  are  but  slightly  coonneoted  upon; 
The  theory  of  ])\\  Cullen,  is  ejttracted  sa  large,^  from  his 
^  First  Lines ;'  a  useless  labour,.  as>  the  original  is  ia  the 
bands,  perhaps>  of  every  medical  student  in  the  kingdom^ 
Bor  can  we  say,  though  we  think  ilie  theory  itself  of  liljtle 
lvalue,  vhat  we  are  satisfied  with  Dr.  Wilson  "a  ob)ectioD#^ 
to  ife;  Uc  objects-*  in  the  first  place,,  thai  it  is  Uttle  iner^ 
i^hau  an  hypothesis,  calculated  to  give  arrangement  Uy 
detached  facts,  which,,  without  some  system,  readily  slip 
from  the  memory.  But  what  is  any  theory  whatever^  bujt 
adjust  arrangement  of  facts,  in  the  true  series  and  order 
in  which  they  are  produced  by  nature.  A^econd  objection 
is,  that  the  doctrine  is  wholly  constrncted  on  a  hypotbetieal 
basis,  on  the  supposed  operations  of  the,  vk  tn^dii^atpix  ntt" 
tuTO^..  But  we  cannot  regard  a  power,  the  reality  ^  who9e 
existence  is  so  evident  in  the  phaenomeua  of  diseases^  94 
a  mere  hypothesis.  If  Dr.  Gullen  has- erred  we  think  k 
is^ia  the  basis  of  his  theory,  which  is  that  the  remote  cause 
^i  fever  are  sedative  powers,  which  induce  debility  in  tbe 
^hole  of  tlie  functions.  For  we  see  fever  arising  sponta- 
iwously  and  coiSnectcd  wholly  with  processes  confined  t<>^ 
fbe  system;  as  iu  the^  cutting  of  teeth,  the  cicatrization 
of  ulcers,  &.c^  As  therefore  in  these  case^  no  debilitating 
or  sedative  powers  can  be  suspected,  it  is  surely  unphilo- 
sopUic'al  to  suppose  them  essential  in  any-  Qn  the  other 
hand,  as  in  these  exiimples,  the  fever  is  manifestly  a  process 
tending  to  health.  .  l)r.  Cullen,  we  think,  is  fully  justified 
xn  supposing  that,  in  all  cases,  many  of  the  symptoms  are 
the  effects  of  those  spontaneous  and  salutary  molions  de* 
signaled  by  the  vh  medicatrix  uatura. 

The  view  of  the  Brunonian  doctrine  (about  which  so 
great  a  clamour  is  made  in  the  medical  school,  and  so  little 
is  heard  elsewhere)  is  more  satisfactory,  and  its  weakness, 
dL»fects,  and  incongruities,  are  ably  exposed. 

But  to  come  to  the  Doctor's  ow;n  theory.     It  approacbf 9 
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i6a  iie^ly  to  that  of  Callen^  except  in  the  mode  of  'ec-- 
^ression,  that  it  requires  some  attention  to  discover  their 
jdifferenQe  ;.  and  though  it  may  please  the  imagination  for 
a  moment  by  its  simpliqity,  we  think  it^  wholly  inadequate 
to  account  for  the  piia&nomena.  He  soppqses  with  Cullen* 
'that  the  remote  causes  are  debilitating  powers  applied  to 
^he  vital  system.  But  causes  pimply  debilitating  caunot 
excite  fever :  witness  the  effects  of  blood-letting  or  .the 
abstraction  of  animal  food^  which  rather  tend  to  remove 
-fever  than  to  excite  it.  The  debility,  he  supposes,  acts 
inost  powerfully  on  th6  extremities  of  the  vital  system,  -te 
consequence  of  which  acrid  matter  is  retained  which  stimu- 
lates the  large  vessels>.and  exciting  them  to  action,  restores 
^he  tone  of  the  capillaries.  Butin  this  supposition  he  ayoidi 
jthe  troublesome  interference  of  the  vU  mecUcairix  «a*- 
^ur«.;  seeming  to  have  a  great  regard  to  the  well-knowa 
fnaxim, 
'  |Iec  Deus  intersit,  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus. 

"But  first  of  all,  this  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  unsupported  by 
any  proof.  It  is  rather  probable  that  the  matter  destined 
!to  be  excreted,  can  act  as  a  stimulus  only  to  the  orgah« 
fitted  to  that  purpose.  Next,  it  were  easy  to  adduce  ex- 
amples, particularly  in-  hysteric  affections,  where  there  i« 
pvery  sign  of  the  excretions  being  completely  suspended, 
'without  the  slightest  symptoms  of  fever  bang  elicited, 
jAnd  we  would  ask,  lastly^  when  this  morbid  matter  is  ex- 
pelled, what  is  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  symptoms,  and 
the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  same  phapnomenaf  Culled 
fiimself  argued  in  a  circle  in  the  detail  of  his  theor}'.  He 
Wsumed  a  spasm  in  order  to  rouse  the  heart  and  arteries, 
and  again  e:^cited  the  heart  and  arteries  in  order  to  solv^ 
his  spasm.  But  presuming  the  whole  process  to  be  the 
efforts  <Jf  the  vis  medkatrix  jiatura,  when  once  it  was  fairly 
'p:one  through,  his  patient  of  course  was  well.  But  Dr* 
Wilson^s  patient,  when  he  once  has  the  misfortune  to  be 
seized  with  a  fever,  must,  for  aught  we  see  to  the  contrary, 
c'ontinue  to  have  a  feyer  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

We  have  bestowed  as  many  words  on  this  theory  as  we 
think  it  deserves.  It  gives  us  more  pleasure  to  extract  firom 
thi^Nwork  a  practical  remark  of  some  importance.  It  ia 
on  the  use  of  stimulants  in  the  second  stage  of  fever,  v^heii 
a  stale  of  debility  has  succeeded  to  that  of  increased  ex^ 
iitemeul.  '    -  -   '  ... 

*The  feeble  state  of  the  circulation  J  he  observes,*  and  thetenipo- 
rary  good  f  Ifecls  orpowerful  stimuli  have  led  most  phyiiicians,  and 
|3artitular2y  tho^e  of  later  times,  to  employ  thera  with  great  freedoms 
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Many  however  confess,  that  they  have  been  disappointed  in  tlfeff 
t^ect» ;  of  this  iiufnher  I  can  feel  no  hesitation  in  declbring  myself 
to  l>e>oDe.  I  batefoand  the  second  stage  of  fever  most  tractable 
when  all  powerful  stimuli. were  avoided. 

*  It  is  true  indeed,  that  large  quantities  of  opium,  or  wine,  will 
oXien  give  a  degree  of  vigour,  increasing  the  strength  and  lesseuing 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  But  thes^  effects  are  transitory.  It 
is  iigion  neceb&ary  to  repeat  the  remedy,  and  at  length  to  ii^crease 
itspow^r,  in  order  to  procure  the  same  effects;  and  this  transitory 
vigour  seems  frequently  obtained  at  theexpenceof  exhausting  the 
strength,  which,  had  it  been  more  carefully  husbanded,  might  have 
carried  the  patient  fhrough  his  disease. 

*  Were  I  to  state  the  result  of  my  own  experience,  it  would  be, 
that  opium  n  only  useful  when  small  doses  allay  irritation,  'and 
procure  com.posure,  if  not  sleep;  and  that  wine  is  rarely  beneficial 
ifgivMi  in  larger  quantity  than  might  be  taken  in  health  without 
subsequent  debility,  and  can  seldom,  perhaps,  be  given  without 
injury  even  to  this  extent.'  ' 

It  is  but  justice  to  departed  eminence  to  observe,  that 
tbeie  are  the  precise  rules  which  were  always  inculcated  by 
Dr.  G.  Fordyce.  Of  the  talents  of  Dr.  Wilson  we  think 
respectfully;  and  wish  to  see  them  better  employed  thaa 
in  the  fabrication  of  frivolous  theories,  wlwch  explaia 
nothing,  and  le;ad  to  no  useful  practical  result. 


Art.  XIII. —  liesearches,  Anatomical  and  Practical,  concern^' 
tug  Fever,  as  connected  with  Inflammation,  Bt/  Thomas 
Beddoes,  M,D.  Bro.  6s.  Gd,  Longman.  1807. 
THE  Inquiry  of  Dr.Clurterbuck  into  the  Nature  and 
Seal  of  Fever,  which  we  noticed  in  one  of  our  late  numbers*^ 
seems tohave excited  this  activeand  able-bodFed  writer  to  tranSf- 
ftr  to  the' more  pleasing  form  of  a  neatDctava,  the  scrihbtings 
of  his  common-place  book,  and  to  thrust  the  mishapeo  ipass^ 
the  rudii  ihdigestague  males,  upon  the  public*  We  are  here 
dazzled  with  the:  display  of  a  wonderful  store  of  foreign  learn- 
iflg;  have  histories  of  fevers  at  AutUiele,  Wetzlar,  Geneva, 
Ijsipmc,  Plen^e,  Jugon,  Provence,  Andalousia,  Philadelphia, 
Sec.  &c^  But  we  do  not  know  that  much  light  can  be  thrown 
tipo^  the  intimate  nature  of  diseases,  by  thus  taking  tliepoU 
and  casting  up  the  votes  of  all  the  writers  who^  nave  ever 
treated  op  the  subject;  and  some  of  those  who  are  cited  be- 
tray rnaiksof  preconceived  opinions  and  narrow  views  too 
strongly  for  us  to  attach  much  weight  to  their  authority. 

We  conceited  from  the  perusal  of  the  first  pages,  that  it 
was  the  author's  design  to  support  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Glut-? 

■f  ■■.■■■''.  .  ■  n  »■■;._  ■  .!H       ■ 

*  See  Crit.  Rev,  vol.  xi.  p.  260. 
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ierbuck ;  but  proceeding  farther  undeceived  us.  The  fir^t. 
examples  cited  are  of  fevers  in  which  there  was  a  p;reat, 
determination  to  the  brain ;  and  Dr.  Clutterbuck's  claim  to 
originality  in  his  hypothesis  of  ibe  seat  of  fever  is  coni- 
pletely  overthrown.  Without  broadly  iTccusing  the  Doctor 
of  plagiarisrm,  he  has  produced  two  academical  theses^  de- 
fended under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Plouquet^  pjrofessor  o^ 
medicine  in  the  university  of  Tubingen^  in  whicb^  in  the 
years  1800  and  1801,  the  same  doctrine  was  maintained^  and 
grounded  upon  the  saqie  proofs.  '  The  coincidence  of  ex- 
position/ says  Dr.  B.  ^  is  such  that  the  English  may  oftea 
seem  a  diffuse  translation  from  the  Tubingen  professor ;  an 
assertion  which  is  amply  demonstrated  by  t!he  production 
of  a  number  of  parallel  passages^  that  Dr.  Clutterbuck  will 
find  some  difficulty  in  wiping  away  the  suspicion  of  having 
been  a  servile  copyist. 

Of  the  theory  itself  we  have  already  expressed  our  opi- 
nion ;  and  we  think  that  Dr.  Beddoes  has  proved 'satisfac- 
toriiy^  that  as  far  as  the  changes  produced  in  the  body  hiive 
been  hitherto  detected  by  anatomical  investigation, '  inidio^ 
pathk  fever,  the  stomach  and  contiguous  parts  have  beenfypi4 
more  constantly  and  more  deeply  affected  with  iji/lammation 
than  the  brain  afid  its  membranes,*  ,  m  t 

To  a  second  conclusion  of  the  Doctor's  we  are  equally 
willing  to  subscribe^  though  we  do  not  think  it  so  fully  and 
distinctly  proved.  It  is  this,  ^  In  whatever  organ  thisprom 
cess  (inflammation  and  its  consequences)  maybe  detected, 
its  symptoms  appeal  in  all  stages  of  the  disease  alike ;  nor  does 
the  head  offer  the  smallest  peculiarity  in  this  respect,*  It  can- 
Dot  indeed  be  doubted  that  inflammations  are  commonly  to 
be  regarded  as  the  consequence  of  fever  (considered  as  an 
universal  disease}^  and  resulting  from  the  condition  in  which 
.  the  body  has  been  left,  after  the  fever  has  .passed  throuG;h 
its  course.  Tl^is  is  sometimes  evident  to  inspection.  The 
tongue  alTords  a  clear  example  of  it.  Its  surface  exfoliates, 
and  it  js  often  raw,  bleeding,  and  chappied.  The  same  con- 
dition must  pervade  the  whole  tract  of  the  iatestines;  if  the 
powers^of  the  constitution  are  unimpaired,  $.ome  tension  and 
soreness  pf  the  jibdomen,  with  a  critical  diarrhoea  is  the  only 
consequence.  But  where  the  constitution  proves  uneq^ual  . 
to  the  business  of  restoration,  extensive  gangrenes  are  disco?- 
vered  after  deaih>  which,  however,  were  not  the  catne  bat 
the  consequence  of  the  fever.  We  see  the  same  thing  on  the 
surfsDqeof  the  body  after  scarlatina  :  in  mild- cases  the.  cuti- 
cle, simply -peels  off  in  branny  scales;  but  in  more  severe 
affe'ctions  the  skin  itself  is  abraded,  or  even  deep  ulcerations 
mx  formed. .  But  no  one  would  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
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Aese  ulcerations  were  any  thing   more  than  the  sequel  O^t 
the  preceding  disease.    We  caAnot  doubt  that  the  ahscesses/ 
which  have  soraetiines,  -  though  rarely  been  detected  in  the 
Brain  alter  fevers  have  a  similar  origin  ;  and  if  in  some  of 
Aese  cases,  a  phrenitic  affection  has  Shewn  itself  through  the 
course  of  the  fever,  iJt  must  be  attributed  to  a  diseased  con- 
dHtion  of  the  ^ensorium  previous  to  the  attack  of  the  fever* 
Under  the  the  head  oi'  Jnahgical  Considerations,  this  writer 
'  Bas   attempted  to  illustrate  his  argument  by  considering  the 
tariety  of  appearances  delected  in  hydrophobia.     We'uiinfc 
the  analogy  is  very  remote  and  farfetched.     But  we  fully 
coincide  in  opinion  with  him,  that  delirium,  heat  about  the 
Bead,  and  the  other  marks  of  sensorial  derangement,  are  by 
ISO  means  indicative  of  proper  inflammation.  We  think  even 
tlial  some  effusion  between  the  membranes  of  the  brain  isV 
Tery  doubtful  sign  of  there  having  existed  any  proper  inflam- 
mation.    Such  efi'usion  has  been  found,  where  the  patient 
lias  died  from  an  external  injury.     The  fact  is  particularly 
noticed  in  one  of  Mr.  Aberneihy^is  publications,  where  a  roaa* 
was  killed  by  having  been  gored  in  th^  neck  by  an  ox.     In- 
deed how  ridiculous  is  it  to  presume  inflammation  of  the 
train  from  delirium,  or  any  appearances  of  deranged  senso- 
yium,  when  we  know  that  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  and  hemipiegiay 
may  be  excited  from  disease  of  the  abdominal  viscera?   whea 
the  sensorium  is  immediately  acted  open  by  every  change  m 
the  most  remote  part  of  the  system,  and  reacts  in  its  turn  f 
when  th^re  cannot  even  be'  a   scratch  upon  the  skin  whiclx 
ifoes  not  immiediately   influence  the  brain,   and  through  it 
the  jvhole  body  in  a  ratio  which  seems  to  be  compounded  of 
the  force  of  the  impression  and  the  susceptibility  of  the^ 
system  ? 

To  those  who  have  watched  the  progress  of  this  assunilng 
and  self-satisfied  writer  for  many  vears  past,  the  tone  of  thd 
present  volume  will  atfurd  an  amusing  and  not  uninslrtictive 
iSpeculation, 

He  entered  up(^n  his  career  with  a  thorough  contempt  for 
n-ll  established  practices ;  and  was  constantly  indulgfng  in- 
sarcastic  sneers  or  bitter  railings  against  the  sloth,negHgei1Ce, 
and  torpor/ifhis  professional  brethren  ;  new  agents  were  to  be 
introduced  in  medecine,  grand  institutions  to  be  founded'; 
cun9>]mption  and  a  host  of  evils  were  to  be  exterminated^* 
and  a  new  era  was  to  begin  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
These  visions  have  at  length  wholly  vanished;  and  we  find 
the  doctor  coniented'to  me  the  established  methods,  whicli 
liave  been  sanctioned  by  the  experience  of  ages :_  bleeding  and' 
blistering,  emetics  aird  cathartics,  volatiles  and  tonics^  ^rt 
tfce  ^^Bis  bif  now  tondescend*  to  employ-  ib  cmmtioto  Vitfr* 
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ti»e  rert  of  his  frateroity.  Still  however  Dr.  Beddoes  cannoit 
be  coDtented  to  use  cominon  metfaods  in  a  common  way:: 
murderous  effusions  of  blood  are  recommended^  and  leeche« 
should  be  laid  6n  ^y  relays.  Whatever  is  advised  is  done 
with  ^n  air  of  extra  vagance^  which  wholly  takes  away  oar 
confidence  in  the  adviser. 

'  ..We  have  ourselves  an  apology  to  make  to  this>Titer  for 
an  unintentional  offence  committed  against  h-im  in  our  re* 
Iriew  of  the  '  Manual  of  Health/  of  which  he  is  avowed  to  be 
the  attthdr.  When  in  that  worji  he  mentioned  theease  with 
which  hydrocephalus  internus  might  be  cured^  we  thought 
so  extravagant  an  assertion  not  the  effect  of  ignoraitce  but  of 
a  wilful  design  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  mankind ;  and 
we  averred  that  no  wj'iter  would  haeard  such  an  assertion^ 
tcxcept  anonymously.  vBut  we  were  mistaken  ^  Dr.  Beddoes 
has  her«  repeated  the  assertion^  and  we  verily  believe  he' 
has  done  it  in  the  simplicity  of  his  hearty  and  conceiving  what 
be  says  to  be  true.  We  must  therefore  retract  our^pinion^ 
and  set  this  idle  boast  to  the  score  of  pure  ignorance  arid  a 
perfect  misconception  of , the  powers  of  medicine.  Bleedings 
Jbe  tells  us^  gives  relief  to  the  last^  even  where  it  fails  to  cure. 
True/ most  sapient  doctor^  and  so  it  does  often  in  phtkisk 
fulmonalis;  though  it  never  yet  cured  a  single  patient.  The 
coujTse  of  ihegenuine  hydrocephalus  internus  is  equally  «tea^ 
dy  and  equally  fatal.  ^  ^ 

In  the  course  of  the  work  before  us  we  have  met  with  apute 
^emark^  and  ingenious  suggestions;  but  with  nothing  that 
we  can  convert  to  use :  and  we  think  that  the  species  of  proof 
to  which  the  author  has  resorted  is  very  badly  adapted  to  the 
4(od  he  bad  in  view. 


^KT.XIV.— Pa/mf  ria  of  England ;  in  four  Volume^;  Corrected^ 
by  Robert  Southeify  from  tht  original  Portuguese,  lL4i, 
£oDgman.   1807 . 

WHILE  Mr.  Jobnes  is  employed,  so  muchtoliis  own 
honour  and  the  advantage  of  literature,  in  rescuing  the  old 
chroniclers  of  France  from  the  unmerited  neglect  of  time;- 
and  while  the  spirit  which  he  has  been  instrumental  in 
exciting,  exerts  its  infiuence  in  an  equally  useful  manner  or 
the  public  press,  in  the  reproduction  of  the  venerable  fa- 
thers of  British  history;  Mr  Southey  is  not  without  his 
claims  to  our  approbation  for  the  comparatively  trifling  oc-. 
cupations^  to  which  his  hours  of  literary  leisure  are  devoted, 
for  if  the  l^isto][icdl  records  to  which  we  allude  pre^e^t  ur 
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With  a  faithrul  picture  of  the  extraordioarj  inttitiitioiir 
and  manners  of  Qur  cbivalrout  aoceslon,  it  n  to  romances 
that  we  musl  look  for  the  finer  features,  the  nice  pecnliart- 
tie»of  di&lmclioD,  wbich*are  wanting  to  complete  tneretekn- 
blaoce.  Ja  this  point  of  view,  romance  ilaeif  is  an  aolben-- 
tic  record  of  past  ages,  and  the  labours  of  Mr.  Soothey  may' 
he  viewed  as  accessary  to  those  of  our  most  active  and  iados- 
trious  anti((uarie$^ 

The  public  has  now  for  some  years  been  in  possession  of 
this  gentleman's  translation  of  '*  Amadis  de  Gaul;''  Among' 
all  Lbe  books  which  composed  Don  Quixoie^s  eccentric 
library,  that  romance  and  the  present,  '  Palmerin  of  £Dg-' 
Iand,^  are  the  only  books  of  chivalry  which  the  mercilasS' 
curate  consents  to  spare.  His  reasons  for  this  exemption  in 
favour  of  the  latter  are  contained  in  the  words  which  Mr.* 
S.  has  very  appropriately  gliosen  as  the  motto  to  bis  pobli* 
cation : 

•*This  biioR,  sir  comrade,  is  of  anthority  for  two  I'easons:  the 
one,  becauM!  it  is  a  right  goo<i  one  in  iiscif ;  and  the  other,  because 
the  r«purt  is  that  a  wii^e  king  ei  Portagal  composeU  it.  All  the  ad*- . 
ventures  at  th«  castle  of  JMiragaarda  are  excellent,  and  managed 
«i(h  great  skill ;  the  discourses  are  courtly  and  clear,  observing. 
With  much  propiiuty  aiid  jud^^eut  the  decorum  of  the  speaker/' 

The  authenticity  of  the  tradition  on  which  the  cnrate 
founded  liiii  second  reason,  is  controverted  by  Mr.  Southey ; 
irho,  in  his  preface^  investigates  the  point  of  authorship,  and 
as^i^i^ns  the  merit  of  the  \iirork  (on  grounds  which  appear  to 
IIS  at  least  as  satisfactory  as  the  importance  of  the  questioi^ 
demands)  to  Francisco  de  Moraes>  who  in  a  dedication 
Diider  his  own  signature,  prefixed  to  an  edition-publisbed  at 
Lisbon  in  1502,  gives  ns  to  understand  that  he  travelled  into 
France  in  the  train  of  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  and  there^ 
formed  the  design  of  writing  the  oresent  Chronicle. 

'  Falmeriii  of  Eogrand/  indeed^  forms  only  one  link  in  a 
long  thain  of  successive  Chronicles,  beginning  with  that  of 
*  PalmeiiM.de  Oliva,the  famous  eorperour  of  Constantinople,' 
which  is  damned  to  all  eternity  by  the  curate  (io  Mr,  S/sf 
opiiiioii,  ^vith  great  justice),  and  descending  through  those, 
of  his  ioris,  sons-in-law  and  nephews,  ^  Primaleon/  ^  Po* 
lendos'  «  Don  liuardos,'  &c,  &c.  to  that  of  this  second. 
Palmerin,  his  grandson.  All  or  most  of  these  have  beea 
rravslau\'i,  though  not  very  faithfully,  by  one  Antony  Mua«* 
^•'V  (n  bon^^eltci's  hack,  who  worked. m  his  calling  about» 
thr  flos^'  <>!  ilif^  «:xreentl,  centuryj  ;  and  llic  restoration  and, 
iuJi)rovtuKnr*     <'   i!:^:  I  p- it  of  his  labours  which  coaiB*ised^ 
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ttie  \Mi  and  best  of  tlie  string,  by  an  ac6arate  comparison 
Ivftb  CbeoriginJ^I,  bas  formed  the  object  of  Jlr.  S.>  design  i'u 
tbe  present  puUicatioii.  ■ 

Mf*  Soiithfey's  preface,  to  which  we  havefilr^ady  referred, 
contains  in  UselF  s6  faij^  and  candid  a  critique  on  the  original 
work,  and  so  just  a  coinparison  of  its  lespeclive  merits  with 
those  of  *  Amadis  de  Gaul/  that  it  actually  supersedes  what- 
ever we  might  otherwise  have  been  inclined  to  say  on  the  ' 
sul>ject;  and  we  recommend  it  to  every  reader  who  may  be 
doubtful  bow  far  be  is  likely  t;o  derive  advantage  or  pleasure 
frum  tbe  perusal  of  the  work,  to  look  over  that  essay  by  way 
#f  a  review^  at^d  then  if  he  finds  himself  encouraged  by  it  to 
pursue  bis  task^  we  thinjc  he  will  not  be  disappointed^  nor  have 
reftson  to  complain  of  being  seduced  by  false  appearances. 

In  tbe  course  of  our  late  criticisms  on  the  Chronicles  6f 
Froissart^  we  found  an  opportunity  of  discussing  somewhat  at  - 
large  the  characteristic  qualifications  of  true  knighthood, 
-Were  we  inclined  to  renew  the  discussion,  this  romance 
tonight  afford  us  ample  materials  for  our  labour*  Palmerih 
is  meant,  of  course,  for  tbe  image  of  a  perfect  knight ;  and 
however  ridiculous  great  part  of  bis  conduct  may  appear  in 
the  exaggerated  picture  of  romance,  it  maj  in  gen^rdl  Ksf 
regarded  as  a  faithful  historicai  painting. 

The  virtue  of  friendship,  *  to  esteem  great  dangers  lightly 
in  cases  where  it  is  to  be  manifested/  and  *  that  friends 
shonld  conform  to  each  other  in  inclination  as  well  as  in 
"deeds/  which  caused  *Florian  and  Pompides,  perceiving 
l^almetMi's  discontent,  thoueh  Ihey  knew  not  the  cause 
thereofvto  be  in  consequence  nttlechearfill/ is  not  only  high- 
ty  extolled,  but  exemplified  in  many  chivalrous  instances  : 
%ttt  shoaid  a  tpistress  come  in  competition,  the  true  knight 
;  'must  n%dds cMffend  dgaihst  friendship  in  obedienAe  to  love/ 

ff  ih^  mo^t  Vomantic  comtancy  distinguishes  the  hero, 
tfottrfesy  is  tio  less  Die  characteristic  of  his  inconstant  brother 
Flortan.     The  termination  of  the  combat  between  hiui  and 
the  giant  Drslmuziando,  which  occurs  in  volume  ii.   p.  11^, 
bears  a  very  sirfct  resemblance  to  an  anecdote  of  Froissart 
respecting  the  like  courteous  result  of  an  encounter  betweea 
h  French  ai)d   Erig'iish  knight,   who   by  accident  became 
-knofVn  to  each  other  during  the  fight.     In  another  place  we  , 
tjieet  i^ith   a  knight  who,  in  mortal    combat,    seeing   his 
antagonist  deprived  of  his  shield,  throws  away  his  own,  to 
j)ilt  himself  oh  ati  equality  WMth  him.     Of  the  like  nature  ^ 
IS  the  knightly  behaviour  of  Fioraman,  who,  though  exceed* 
iti^Jy  exifefierul'ed,  declines  to  fight  with  Albayzar  at  an 
Udvantage,   he  being  somewhat  weakened  by  a  former  en-  ^ 
^S^i^nt  with  certain  grants. 
Crit.  Uev.  Vol.  IC.  December^  1807.  F  f    ^    '     t 
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A]bayzar  shews  himself  a  true  knight  in  modestly  declining 
the  praises  that  are  bestowed  upon  him  ;  and  so  dpes  Dra* 
muriando,  in  refusing  to  accept  of  foreign  succour  when  in 

threat  danger  from  a  single  comb&t  in  which  he  finds 
limself  unequally  matched.  The  r€V€rence  due  to  age  was 
as  much  understood  and  practised  by  the  heroes  of  chivalry 
as  by  the  youths  of  Sparta, 

*  It  is  so  much  more  fitting,  replied  be  of  the  Savage,  to  err  by 
the  advice  of  one  whose  long  age  hath  had  rxperience  of  many  things, 
than  to  do  r^gbi  by  that  of  those  who  have  had  none,  that  were 
there  no  other  reason  I  would  follow  your  counsel/  VoL  iii.  p*  ISO. 

St.  Palaye  reckons  eloquence  in  the  catalogue  of  knightly 
virtues.  We  have  many  examples  of  this  in  Froissart; 
the  present  romance^  equally  true  to  the  character  of*  the 
age,  affords  us  an  instance  of  the  same  in  Prince.  Floraman. 

Nothing  can  be  too  absunl  for  a  knight  in  love  to  preach 
and  practice.  We  have  no  intention  of  multiplying  instan- 
ces on.  so  general  a  subject;  but  recommend  the  character 
of  Prince  Floraman  to  the  study  of  all  true  lovers.  We  were 
peculiarly  delighted  with  the  fantastic  occupation  of  that  ro- 
mantic champion,  in  writing  virelays  to  the  spirit  of  his  dead 
mistress,  all  tl^e  while  that  the  other  knights  aj^id  ladies  were 
dancing  and  revelling  in  the  [palace  of  Constantinople. 

The  battles  of  Moraes  are  in  general  attended  with  v^ry 
little  variety  or  interest ;  but  we  remarked  one  singularity  ia 
them  which  may  astonish  the  amateurs  of  the  present  day^ 
many  of  the  single  combats  closely  resemble  the  newspaper 
details  of  pngilifttis:  battles.  Even  tlie  terms  employed  are 
strikingly  similar.  The  engagement  between  Palmerin  andF 
Florian,  in  vol.  i.  p.  30G,  is  entirely  chivalrous,  and  yet  the 
'  very  model  of  that  between  Gulley  and  Gregson ;  and  we 
were  much  entertained  on  finding  that,  after  the  Knight  of 
the  Savage  had  effectnally  wreaked  bis  vengeaiice  on  the 
tjiant  Dramoran  (vol.  iv.  p.  .';r3(i,)  '  he  himself  was  7hQt  sp 
little  punished  as  to  be  able  to  do  niore  that  day.' 

The  character  of  *  A  Good  King  '  is  well  summed  up  in  the 
language  of  cKivairy,on  tlie  deatb  of  Frisol  of  Hungary,  vol. 
li,  p.  227  ;  and  we  will  here  remark,  that  the  old  Emperor 
.  Palmerin  cut's  a  very  respectable  figure  throughout  the  wofk^ 
andgreatly  exceeds  the  stupid  Charlemagnej  celebrated  bj 
tlie  Italian  poets  of  the  schodl  of  Turpin. 

As  for  the  ladies,  Franciso  de  Moraes  appears  to  have  beea 
no  friend  to  them  ;  for  never  was  a  book  written  in  which 
their  characters  are  so  scurvily  treated.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  many  heroines  who  make  no  temple  at  all  of  breaking^  the 
law  of  chastity,  those  who  pride  themselves  in  their  inviola- 
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Bie.  virtue*4se  oni^  mane ;  «nd  tb^  g^^ilciral  i^fleedfflt  witH 
which  the  work  aboalidi  are  of  the  tuott  scttitiibfas  nature; 
^  Uiia  tbeic  quality  to  ohopse  that  the  life  of  ttien  shduld  be  at 
Iheir  pleasure,  attd  theirrecompease  to  the  reyerse  of  their 
ieserte/.  Another  <}aalit7  i»^  *  that  Ihcj  inow  tio^bean  be- 
twixt tlie  ^itrBsnes  of  lore  and  hate/  It  is  aho*natnral 
when  fear  is  at  itie  height>  that  despafr  should  aeoompany 
H»  especially  iti  w^men,  whose  courage  is  so  Tittle  that  theii' 
prasence  of  mind  fails  them  in  every  thing,  except  in 
things,  of  appetite  ;  for  then '  ttaeir  sudden  determina^ 
tioti9are  better  than  what  the  wisest  man  in  the  World  could 
devise  after. long  reflection/  Again':  *  it  is  the  natare  of  wo« 
pen  to  wish  to  see  discord  and  danger.'  '  Dislike  in  tk^nft 
IS  more  durable  than  love;'  and  moreover^'  tfaey  are  cohipos« 
ed  of.so  touch  vanity^  that  they  would  give  their  lives  and 
ioula  to  obtain  any  thing  by  which  they  eou!d  provoke  otbera 
to  envy;  and  bo  strong  is  this  passion  in  ttem.  that  nothing 
can  equal  it/ 

In  sb««rt,  go  strong  is  the  passidn  of  our  author  for  this 
apecies  of  blasphemy,  that  there  would  be  no  end  to  our  quo- 
tations if  w^  singled  out  every  individual  instance  of  his  un- 
knightly  spite. 

•  The  character  of  the  heroine  is  more  conformable  to  the  futei' 
6(  Madame  de'Scudery  and  what  we  may  call  the  depraved 
«lge  of  romance,  than  to  the  principles  of  ancient  chivali'y. 
It  form?,  indeed,  the  precise  model  that  Mrs.  Lenox's  '  Fe- 
male Qui^ote^  chose  foe  her  imitation.  The  least  intimatiou 
of  love  from  themosi  modest  admirercallsdown  scorn  and  in*, 
dtgnatio^t  on  his  devoted  bead ;  and,  after  years  of  faithful 
^rvi^^  flbquld  the  slightest  expression  of  esteem  or  gfiatitnde 
be.drawn  by  the  feelings  of  nature  from  the  lips  pf  his  inexora* 
Ue  tyrant^she  instantly  flies  from  his  sight  to  hide  in  solitude 
s  the  shame  and  self-reproach  which  must  necessarily  ensue 
OP  so  gross  a  violation  of  de<!^rum.  All  this  arrogance  andi 
crticlly  are  unaccountably  represented  by  our  author  under 
the  term  ^  free  condition  ;'  and  here  it  is  observable  that  a 
kjiight  of  '  free  condition'  is  one  who  f^lh  in  love  with  and 
corrupts  every  pretty  girl  h6  iheets;  while  a  lady  of  'free 
condition'  is  fihe  who  kills  with  disdain  every  unhappy  wight 
TVbo  ventures  10  approach  within  the  sphere  of  her  attract 
tJons. 

^.  But  while  th6/fre^  condition^  of  Miraguarda  endnrer 
^  without  any  relax ^ion. from  the  beginning  to  the  endof  tbe 
ron^ance,:  it  i^'but  jusrtioe  to  the  heroine  to  remark  that  she 
ilisensibly  softens  down^  and  betraysoccasional  symptoms  of 
hnm^ftn  naCUre>  |$a?ticirlarly' during  the  trial  of  the  cop,  and 
id  the  idtrfryieaif;  t$  d^  tf aMien  with  which  she  at  last  indnlee/ 
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Iier  constant  knishtj  jrhich  m«ke  toine  umo&  for  the- ini>^ 
feeUng  coldness  of  her  former  condacU 

The  admirers  of  Cervantes  (a  rerj  comprehensii^  descrip- 
tion of  readers)  will  find  enterfainfnent  in  ouny  passages  of 
this  work^  from  which  thai  great  and  natural  painier  ma^  be 
supposed  to  have  taken  his  designs.  The  advemnre  or  Ibe 
dead  bod^,  vol.  ii.  p*  206,  probably  gave  octasian  to  one  of 
Don  Quixote's  adventures.  The  scheme  of  Eutropa  for 
t>verturnin^  Cbristendom,  by  means  of  withholding  the  as« 
sistance  ol  a  few  of  her  most  famous  knights,  may  have 
suggested  lo  the  poor  gentleman  of  La  Mancha  bis  plan  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  empire.  .  In  vol.  iii.  p.  19/ 
we  find  a  truly  Quixotic  reason  why  food  is  unnecessary  to 
knights  errant;  and  Florendos,  after  bis-thifeat  before  the 
eyes  of  Miraguarda,  is  but  the  type  of  ibe  worthy  master- 
Qiiixada»  when  he  delermtued  to  pass  away  the  sad  year  of 
his  enforced  probation  in  the  habit  of  a  sbepberd. 

^'Sotttrmag  away  from  hiai,  he  wandered  up  the  Togus,  bis  eyes 
"bedt  tONHrard  the  ground^  and  thus  be  went  on  the  greater  part  of 
tbe  day;  then  seating  himself  under  tbe  shadow  ufa  rock,  be  fell 
asleep  for  pure  weariness  ;  but  that  sleep  did  not  bring  with  it  suck, 
riepose  as  to  leave  him  free  from  care ;  con tmry wise,  drsamii^  a 
'  thousand  vain  sorrows,  he  sufieied  as  much  trouble  sis  thopgjl^  he 
bad  been  waking.  When  he  awaked,  he  perceived  a  flock  of  sbeep 
by  iiim,  and  aruund  the  rock  under  which  he  lay,  who  were  pat»« 
sing  the  sesta  under  the  shade  of  some  ^h-trees:  The  sliepberd 
who  kept  them,  seiitfcd  on  the  rock  above,  touched  a  Ylute  from^ 
%iine  to  time,  whereto  he  recorded  ditties  atid  tnadrrgalf  of  sucb 
passionate  and  rare  conceits,  that  they  did  not  seem  to  proceed  from 
a  roan  of  sucb  low  degree;  atother  times  he  ceased  to  p4ay,and  with  hia 
flock  aroUnd  'htm  talked  of  \m  sorrows,  as  on'e  not  fi^ee  from  sor- 
row, interrupting  his  words  with  such  heavy  sighs  as  made,  those 
who  heard  him  greatly  resent  his.  pain.  The  tristful  IsJDigMf  who 
beard'  aU,  sate  thinking  \ upon  thi^n)^n*s grief;  fiot  therefore  feeUi^ 
bL»  own  the  les&;iur  that  great  grief  is  not  diminished  by  perceiv- 
ing that  of  others.  Acknowjedging  then  the  greatness  and  power 
of  love,  iiow  mighty  it  is  and  how  widely  it  extends,  it  came  inUK 
his  mind  tbat'he  would  fain^become  that  shepherd's  companion,  an4 . 
if  he  would  consent  to  it,  pctssjiis  days  with  him  :  for  every«one  seeks 
bis  likci  the  soi'rdwfiil  would  (^onsqrt  with  the  sorrowfbl,  the  mirth- 
fa!  with  him  thait  is  glad;  that  Irke  should  rejoice  with  like,  being. 
the  rule  of  reason  and  nature.  He  found  thi»  shepherd  so  much  a 
'friend  to  a  solitarylife^  that  Ik  would  have  rejected  hisofiered  ccmi* 
pany  ; 'nevertheless,  when  he  understood  wherefore  it  was  offered,  be  ' 
Vascolitent  that  they  should  be  solit4iy  together.'    VoL  Ii.  p.  77. 

'  Like  all  the  poets  of  his  cduatry^  Francisco  de  *  Moraea 
was  foad  of  descriptive  scenery,  aadl  *  tbe  pleasant  .Tagiur  . 
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idvays  fariogt  to  his  imaginiitioti  ever;  thing  tb^t  is  afi;reeable 
aind  ddigbiftih  It  larned  otk  ihat  this  shepherd  whom 
Florendos  met,  was  no  other  than  Prinpe  Floraraan  ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  be  passed  bis  days  previons  to  his  being 
joined  b;  this  plea^nt  compaiiion^  is  described  with  greaf. 
pastoral  el^ance, 

^  Then  seeing  the  banks  of  tke  Tagus  sp  fair  with  trees,  and  its 
gentle  waters  bringing  to  those  who  beheld  t^em  thoughts  not  less  of 
contemplation  than  of  delight,  a  wisji  arose  within  him  to  pass  his 
time  in  those  goodly  woodlands,  and  there  to  make  his  end  ;  so  fursak* 
irig  hor»e  and  armour,  there  he  passed  his  days  in  that  solitary  life. 
And  the  greatest  contentation  he  had,  was  to  play  mournful  devices 
upon  his  Aiite,  and  la  grave  in  the  baik  of  trees  some  virelay  of  amor* 
ous  and  rare  conceits,  such  as  love  and  sorrow  could  devise,  cutting 
the  letters  U]>oi«  the  frees,  for  in  that  place  he  had  no  other  ink ;  and 
then  fhis  lasted  long  time,  growi|w  as  the  poplars  grew  in  which  they 
ilM^been  graven./  Vol.  ii.  p.  ifo, 

Of  the  adventures  best  described  and  most  worthy  of 
notice^  beskles  the  leading  ones  of  Miragaardu's  shield,  and 


p.  ^89;  and  above  all  that  of  unreal  things^  particularly  the 
gasket  held  by  a  rotten  rope,  JBcc.  &c.  in  the  very  beginning 
ctf  the  same  volume.  All  these  exhibit  great  fancy  and  very 
Qjirtful  manaeement.  The  whole  history  of  the  grand  inva- 
sion of  the  Tnrksand  Persians,  the  terrible  battles  which  en* 
sued»  and  the  deaths  of  most  of  the  leading  characters  on  both 
^des,  which  occupy  the  latter  half  of  the  concluding  volume, 
aire  ai|  wild  and  romantic  indeed  as  need  be,  but  yet  put  to- 
gether in  SQch  a  manner  as  to  excite  considerable  interest 
a^d  prodnce  a  very  pathetic  effect. 

We  have  now  said  enough  tojustify  the  good  curate's  cri« 
ttcism,  and  again  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Souther's  preface 
for  a  more  general  estimate  o^  the  merits  and  defects  of  qur 
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RELIGION. 

Aut.  is, '^Sermons  by  David  Brichan^  D.  L.  Minister  of  the  Scot  $ 
Churchy  Artillery 'Street  J    fira.    8^.     Williams  cni  Smith.  1807* 

THESE  Sermons  contain  neitlierany  glaring  defect  nor  any  shin-  . 
iiig  excellence.     The  matter  is  common  place  without  beiog  enli-  . 
\ened  by  any  novelty  of  illustra^on,  or  energizetl  by  any  force  pf. 
eloquence.    The  doctrines  are  what  are  commonly  caljed  orthodox  ;  » 
bat  they  are  not  unaccompunii'd  witb  the   persqasioiis  of  practical, 
morality.     The  author  seems  to  have  taken  Blair  for  the  morjei  of 
bifi  style  ;  but  it  is  wanting  in  those   beauties  of  sentiment  aivd  dic- 
tion vbicb  ha^e  obtained  for  the  sermons  olBlair  such  genera)  cir- 
culation and  such  deserved  i^pplausc. 

Art.  l6,-^Thovghts  upon  that  Part  of  Revelatiops/ufhich  comprcm 
'  hendn  the  History  of  the  Western  Emjiire, or  Europe^  from  the  Com^ 
mencemcMtof  Pttpcrj/^  to  its  Overthrow  in  179^;  comprehcftding  a 
Striis  of  1  ?60  Years ;  s  kezcifig  the  Unity  of  the  Prophecies  of  Da* 
^  niel  and  B$drus^  with  the  Apocalypse  ;  and  (hoir  alear  Explonution' 
of  the  Events  t»hich  are  now  acUng  t»  Christendom^,  By£*  Goriugy 
Esq.  lai^  of  Jf/etigaL    8vo.    W^lk?r.     1807. 

IN  our  review  q(  Utr.  Wioqdboi^^*^.  Commentfify.  on  the  Apoca-* 
}ypse,  (see  C.  R.  for  Jan.  l^OZ,  p.  3^,)  a^d  of  Mr.  Fiib^r's,  I>i.i«s^- 
tation?,  (^e€|  C.  R.  for  June,  l&OZ,.  p.  i  13^)  xse  b9,^^\^y.  fijUy  «nd 
explicitly  assigned  our  reasons  for  coivsideiiAg  K^^  b/jok  of  Revc« 
lationa  as  a  spurious  prodMction«  Eve(:y,^d(|.i(i^(v>|l.W^H,'  )frbich 
is  written  on  the  subject,  ifiuis  to  fortify  u^  in  that  conviction ;  for 
we  see  that  the  progress  of  timt-,  jnstead  of  diminishing,  seems  rather 
to  augment  the  difftculties  of  the  interpretation.  Each  succeeding^ 
interpretation  seems  to  abound  in  more  numerous  absurdities  than 
that' which  preceded.  All  is  extravagant  fancy,  vague  hypothesis, 
and  wild  conjecture.  Modern  commentators,  however  much  they 
luay  differ  in  other  respects,  seem  to  agree  in  one  particular:  an  cu«» 
deavour  to  accommodate  as  much  of  the  prophecy  as  possible  to  the 
leading  events  and  characteristic  history  of  their  own  tiroes.  This 
serves  to  inflame  curiosit3%  and  to  create  a  relish  for  the  dull  mass 
of  matter  with  which  their  performances  usually  abound.  For  thi^ 
purpose  they  twist  and  torture  evc^y  expression  into  that  form  whrch 
best  accords  with  the  monstrous  incongru^ics  of  any  hypothesia 
which  they,  espouse* 
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Though  we  cannot  bestow  any  praise  on  Mr.  Goring*s -Commen- 
tary, yet  we  are  convinced  of  the  goodness  of  his  intentions,  and 
%ish  ihiat  he  had  employed  his  pen  on  a  subject  less  Hkely  to  bewil- 
dt^r'himself,  and  to  delude  his  fellow  creatures. 

AtiT.'l?- — A  Sermon,  jn-eached  at  the  Annvcersary  of  the  KoyaV 
IlumanesSociety,^  inSl.  Jnn*s  Church,  Westminster,  on  April  \2^' 

'  1807;  and  on  July  26',  1807,  at  the  CHnrch  of  All  Saints y  West 
Ham.  By  the  Mev,  Richard  YateSy  B.  D.  F.  S,  A.  Chaplain  ttB 
his  Majesty's  Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea;  Rector  of  Essa,  alias 
Ashen  ;  and  alternate  Treacher  to  the  Philanthropic  Society, 
fVith  an  Appendix  of  miscellaneous  and  appropriate  Observations 
on  llesuscitation,  by  the  Society,     Rivingtons.     1S07* 

AT  the  anniversary  festival  of  the  Humane  Society,  it  was  *  re- 
soHved  unanimously,  that  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  presented  to- 
the*  Rev.  Richard  Yates,  for  his  excellent  sermon  preached  in  favour 
of  this  institution  ;  and  that  he  be  earnestly  requested  to  grant  a 
copy  of  the  same  to  the  society  for  publication.'  Though  we  do  not. 
approve  of  one  or  two  points  of  doctrine  on  which  Mr.  Yates  has, 
we  think,  unnecessarily  glanced,  we  shall  not  presume  to  controvert 
the  judgment  of  this  charitable  institution  on  the  general  merits  of 
his  performance. 

Akt.  18. — A  Ijeiter  to  Mr.  D,  Cox,  on  the  Subject  of  his  Address  i4f^ 
the  Dissenters,    Is,     Bnrditt.     1807. 

*  Many  of  the  reformers,'  says  the  intelligent  author  of  this  pam- 
phlet, *  were  excellent  and  venerable  men ;  and  if  their  successors 
had  imbibed  their  spirit,  imitated  their  example,  and  continued  the 
great  work  which  they  had  be^un,  the  church  of  England  would  long 
ago  have  been  purined  from  many  error^  and  corruptions  which, 
now  disgrace  it.'  We  shall  not  enter  into  the  subject  of  contro^p 
versy  faetweert  Mr.  Cox  and  the  author,  but  request  both  church- 
men and  dissenters  to  live  in  harmony  with  eachother^  and  to  unil©  * 
in  advancicfg  the  great  work  of  righteousness  and  truth. 

POETRY. 

Art.  19.— Poem*  hy  the  Rev.  George  Crahbe^  L.L.  B.  8»o.  8«.  6d. 
Hatchard.     I8O7. 

MR.  Crabbe's  pictures  of  low  life  are  here  painted  with  great  force 
and,  unhappily,  also  with  great  truth.  Several  of  these  poemf 
passed  the  ordeal  of  public  criticism  twenty-five  years  ago;  amongst 
them,  the  Village  and  the  Library,  which  had  considerable  eclat^ 
and  appear  to  us  yet  the  first  in  merit  of  the  collection.  However 
since  the  author  has  in  his  preface  brought  forward  testimonials  in  * 
favour  of  his  compositions  from  Dr.  Johnson,  so  parsimonious  of 
praise  ;  from  Edmaiul  Burke^  the  celebrated  analyzer  of  the  Sufei« 
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-lime  and  JJeautifal ;  from  Charles  Fox,  correct  of  tbste  in  wbrkv  of' 
geniu^  as  miohty  in  power,  had  h«  been  calied  in  timt  to  the  helm; 
to  have  saved  this  empire  from  all  t^e  evils  whidi  meaf^nres  contrary 
to  those  he  urged  have  produced  ;-i^since  thi»M  gfeai  men  stand  now 
Ijefore  the  public  hs  the  reviewed  of  Mr.  Crabbea  poetic  works*  we 
feel  ourselves  emancipated  from  every  duty  of  praise  or  censiire  oa 
ihe  collection  before  us.  Verse  which  pleased  and  engaged  the  aU 
r«ntion  of  suck  meti^  may  fairly  expect  approbation 'from  tb«  preMnt 
TMce  of  readers,  who  ilo  not  abjure  the  Muaies  in  whatever  paths 
t]iose  divinities  may  choose  to  wander «.  *'  '  '     r    •  "*" 


potmcs. 


Art.  QO.-^P^marh  oh  tie  lajftsiice  and  Impolicy  of  our  fafe  J,lta£t^^ 
upon  Denmark,      Svo,  2s.  6d.    JSlattbews  aiii  JUeigh,  1807* 

ART.21.-T^e  r(flici;  of  the  B loch ff i n^  S^ifstem^;  refuted  toith  Oh^ 

,  strcations  on  iktt  present  Stage    of  the  WfiV.     I/t  a  Letter^   th  <i 

Iriend.     2«.  6V.  '  KfTiiLghfim.  Wilson.     IJSQZ.  '  ■' 

"WE  have  perused  both    these    ex  eel  I  ipnt  pamphlets    ^yitb  ^oii^JlT 
derable  saiistaction.    The  political'opinions  which  they  contain,  are 
viii^e^  antf.  tbe    morality  which  they  breathe,   particularly  the  fir#^ 
is  tran«scend>«ntly  good.  'J  he  authors  of  both  v(»ry .justly  reprobate 
the  late  atrocious  aggression  on  Denmark  ;     ihe  consequences  of 
>vj)ich  Kngiand  will  Uing  have  occasion  to  deplore.     Had  tbe  vaUje 
<»/  tbe  plunder  which  we  have  brought  from  Copenhagen  been  tea 
times  as  great  as  it  is,  it  would  but  ill  have  repaid  us  for  the  loss  of 
that  character  which  we  once  held    ai[nong  tbe  nations  of  Europe, 
t9r  genero^itx ,  for  honour,  and  integriry,  yiewed  apart  from  all  raora\ 
'•.^nsidtration?,  ly    which     it   js  uMe(|uiyo^cally  condemned,    th^re 
Was  noihirg  manly  or  courageous     in   the  plan,   or   in   ih,^  exe- 
cution.    The   Danes,  surpt>sing  that  we  cherished    towards    th^pm 
thesan^e  pacific  inteniioii>  which  they  did  towards  us,  were  surpri%edr 
nivA  attarke<l  un«wares  in  Ihe  njidst  of  the  security  of  peace  and  the 
cor.ffdenre  i)f  amity.     Wiih  the  most  insidious  treachery  our  minis* 
fers  watched  a  favourable  opportunity,  and  assailed  them  with  un- 
expected ftJfof^iy  US  .»  tv^fr  pounces   upim  bis  unsuspecting  prey. 
iTiit  though  the  crime!  was  successlully  pt^rpetrated, because  no  resist;*' 
.  ancf  could  bema(le,yt*t  let  those  who  advii^ed  the  measure  remember 
that  ihe  dHy  oCreckomng  is  hiill  to  come!  AIIEurope  f/om  one  extre* 
niity  to  the  other  is  cr<ii»g  aloufl  for  vengeance  on  their  guilty  heads. 
\Vhen  we  think  *on  the  ,acr,  we  cannut  help  blui^hing  for   the  irre- 
trievable disgrace  wli^ch  it  has  brought  on  our  country.     And  if  any 
thing  be  likely,  either  as  a  moral  or  a  political  caiise,  to  c6nsummatc 
our  destruction,    it  rs  this  black    and   bloojjy  deed.'    As   a  moral 
<fluse,  ii  has  subjcc  fed  us  to  the  f!i\pleasure  ot  the  Deity^  and  to  the 
letribuiive  wrath  of  hib  moral  goverriVneut  ;  as  a  political  causc>  it 
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}t9S  proilnpti  ^  seimtioii  of  horror  a^  of  hostility  towards  u« 
ihroughout  the  continentywhicb  is  npl  toon  likely  to  be  abated*  Our 
^ohimercial  hahits' render  us  more}  api  to  decide  On  the  policy  bf 
any  iQeasure  by  cpnstderatiqns  of  pfofit  or  li>es,  than  by  its  agree'f 
ment  with,  or  its  repugnance  to,  the  great  princifiles  of  morality. 
VYe  haveaco^le  otetbica written  in  tlie  gospel  which  we  iioaiinally 
ffevere,  but  we  have  another  aiid  very  opposite  code  uritten  in  thW 
}.e<)gers  of  our  merchant3  and  in  the  mind^  of  our  mercantile  politt* 
^laiis,  which  we  practically  obey;  We  do  not  consider  that  iha 
jpoliations  of  injustice  are  neyer  permanent ;  and  that  at  best 
|bey  ccnsti tote  only  a  precarious  pro]perty»  which  in  the  end  proves 
a  Cttuse.ot  calapiiry  which  greatly  exceedHall  the  contingent 'benefita^' 
|Vhen  our  ^ini&ters  found  that  they  had  got  thoDatiish  fieetat^ 
atorea  ilito  ^beir  possession,  we  have  no  doubt  that  ihey  congratulate 
cd  fh^iifi^^lves  on  the  vigour  and  the  wisdom  of  -their  proceedingi. 
£late4  H'itb  the  present^gain  they  little  rejected  oti  the  eventuMt 
loss  which  must  accrue  from  thus  prostrating  the  honour  ofibenattoii 
sn.the  (lust,  and  exciting  (he  indignation  of  the  world  against  an  act  of 
^nparaUeled  injustice  a i)d' atrocity.  The  measuve  of  a  g^Htnil 
Ibiockade  of  rtie  wnote  coast  of  {^Mrqpe ^  which  the  ^glish  ministry 
Ikave  since  adopted,  is  a  declaration  of  nothing  but  impotence  trnd 
jjblly.  It  is  impiJtent,  because  we  pan  pever  carry  it  it\to  e^ifCtt'^ 
.|ion;  and  if  we  could  carry  it  into  execi|tion,  it  would  stiU  be  ua* 
wise,  f^r  it  would  operate  less  against  our  enemies  than  ottrselvep. 
it  is.imiee4  o^ly  enabling  our  exasperated  foe  to  carry  bis  own  de- 
lagn  into  execi^tioR,  of  excluding  us  from  every  species  of  trade  an^ 
intercoarse  wi,th  the  continent.  .Buouaparte  will  not  admit  into  hh 
l|arboiUrs  a  single  ship  that  has  touched  upon  onr  sho^s,  and  ww 
^^k^  (Q\  rSiP^ipber,  t^at  the  continent  caiii  better  dispenM  wiUroiir 
Uioduc«  a^Al04nyfaiptufeS,  Ibao  we  cati^^th  the  commerce  of  the 
fontioent^  "     \       '  ' 

Art.  %2^T-The  Crif^c,  By  the  Anfhr  of  Plain  Facts,  or  a  ^ivim 
if  the  Conduct  of  tl^e  late  Ministtrs.  Third  Edition.  Bvo.  $$• 
^^tockdtfle.     1807.  ' 

.  THE  remarks  ivhich  we  haye  made  p^  thp  1«st  article  will  in^ 
great  measure  serve  as  a  r.efuta|ioi^  o^the  t^jiii)  o(s^oiip9ent  which 
pervades  the  present  performance;  the  author  of  Which  CommeQds 
|fat*  iieiaure  of  the  I^anish  marina  Ip^s  a  matter^piece  of  fo^t  4nd  ap* 
^ap(^^  the  brilliqnl  extcuiiqn  of  this  Machiavelian  contritraiipe. 
Viith  lespeCt  to  the  policy,  it  is  of  much  thesaaM  specia  as  tkat 
which  in  private  life  elevates  many  an  individual  to  the  iKsttngnish* 
^ig  altitude  of  tbe'  ga^loWs;  and  with  respect  to  the  brilliancy  of 
liieact,  we  think  that  brilliancy  might  yi'ith  more  justice  be>redicate4 
of  a  robber,  who  bivaks  into  a  house  when  the  family  are  ai>leep^ 
plunders  it  of  every  va(uable|  sets  it  on  fire^  and  leaves  the  wo«f 
jgiea  and  children  to  periUi  in  the  fames ! 
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AftT*  23.*-^0ir  ikt  Maritime  Rights  of  Gnat  Britain,   dudd*  iWf^ 

Tins  writer  snys,  *  w«  can  ftnly  counteract  Bonaparte's  code  of 
continental  aggrandisemrnt  by  a  Hiitisb  code  of  Maritime  Rig^s: 
9.  code  which,  whilst  it  is  founded  on  (he  principles  of  security  and 
aelf-pwsefvation,  is  compatible  with  the  purest  principles  of  justice; . 
and  in  enabling  us  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour^  will  open  to  u« 
the  portal  of  a  secure  peaco.'  We  do  not  precisely  know  what  this 
author  nieaas  by  *  Maruime  Rights;'  aud  we  suppose  that  he  u^e^ 
the  word  a»oueof  mighty  sound,  but  to  which  no  definite  meaning  i si 
•ftxed.  The  ocean  i:>  n%>t  «nd  cannot  be  made  private  property. 
Itb  a  vast^faighway,  <lebigned  by  Providence  fur  the  intercour»e  of 
all  nations;  and  to  cOnnvct  tke  most  distant  parts  of  the  world  iii 
bonds  of  amity  and  peace.  As  far  as  right  is  concerned  (if  by' 
fight,  we'/mteati  what  is  founded  on  the  basis  of  justice,  or  the  will  of 
the  Derty),one  nation  ha«i  as  g^)od  a  riglK  to  navigate  this  liquid  roa<l 
«s'ano,th«r:  and  iflbereiore  hy  the  *  Maritime  Rights'  of  Britain, 
ibis  wrrtef  means  that  the  ocean  is  our  exclusive  prof>erty,  ovei^ 
^htch  no  ship  of  any  other  nation  has  a  right  to  pass  wtthottt  our 
j^ermission,  the  pri^epts  of  justice  and  morality,  in  violation  of 
whicb  no  permanent  i^igkt  can  be  estab^islied,  will  not  authorise 
the  construction  which  be  pots  upon  the  term.  As  the  ocean  is  the 
eommpnpropf'rty  of  all  \Vho  have  ships  to  launcb  upon  its  waters^ 

VaBllfAttJTtME  RIGHTS  OF  KaTIDNS  MUST  BR  REClVHOCAl;  bUt 

for  one  nation  to  declare  its  maritime  rights  to  be  paramount  to^ 
ihose  of  every  otber  nation  in  the  worki,  is  downright  tyranny  ami 
inj-ustice :  it  is  a  right  which  force  only  can  support :  but  that 
which  moroHty  disclaims,  and  wiiich  nothing  bat  violencef  upbolds^- 
js^in  «Dr  vocabulary,  not  a  right  but  a  wrohg;  it  is  much  the  same* 
as  if  a  robfo«r  should  post  himself  on  the  highway,  and  declaire  thM« 
no  passenger,  who  was  weaker  than  himself,  should  proceed  on  bi» 
journey  without  submitting  to  what  he  might,  in  civil,  diplomatic 
Jarigttage>  call  bis  r/|:^^o/'warc/j. 
•'  .  « 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Akt.  Q^**"^-^  ^rijffcwc  Treatise  on  the  E/mtentarjf  Frindpte$of  FUiVer 
Painting,  and  l>raul/ig  in  IVat^r  CMurs^  ivithout  (be  Aid  &f  dt 
.Master  i  v)Uh  Inatrueiions  for  mixing  the  various  Tints.  EmbeU 
hshed  -^ith  a  Number  of  easy  Examples^  dtiineated  frotn  Nature, 
To  tfhick  are  added.  Instructions  for  Painting  on  Satin,  Siikj  ^cj 
pco.     flil«J.      >807. 

THE  wrrtti^  of  this  pamphlet,  whoever  he  may  be,  seems  to  be 
a  complete  master  of  the  ait  of  puffing;  and  we  think  that  the  lot- 
tery ofiice*kcepers  who  want  an  addition  to  their  host  of  puffers^ 
would'do  well  to  take  this  gentleman  into  their  employ.  He  might 
thfc-f)  adorn  their  attractive  Ulls  of  fare  with  some  of  Mr.  Riley's  calt^ 
water  colours,  or  make  thtm  more  delicious  by  soma  of  his  uov^ 
^ilas,  woTc  columbine^  wo-ve  elephant,  isove  imp^rial^  vme  royaf, 
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wve  iuptr-foyti^  wdve  mtdium^  aad  oriier  drawing  paper,  vrfaidi 
this  patnphtet  is  intended  to  recommend.  Tiie  Jiame  of  Dn 
Tb^rntofl  is  90  al^uidantly  prai««d  in  the  course  of  tb»  iMit'eraic 
perfmrmaace^  and^beca-  is  withai  such  a  dearth  of  Substance,  oxki 
<uch  a  superduity  of  froth  in  every  page,  that  we  ^il6uid  have  beea 
iuciioeA  to  believe  tbat  tke  pamphlet  was  written  by  the  docto* 
iiimself,  if  weiiad'  not  ki^own  ibat  the  doctor's  uncommon  modesty 
and  ^rdfifcemffa^  a//ai»flte#i/«^  precluded  the  possibility  of  such « 
auppoiicioQ* 

Anv.  25«— JMr.  Store' n  Statemeut  of  a  Correspotidence  mth  Richard 
Phillips^  Esq.  Siier[f^  S;c,  S^  rt^^ecting  the  Antiquaries  Ma^zine^ 
\s*  ^  Crosby. 

IN  the  various  disputes,  which  happen  t>etween  individuals,  it  is 
ao  difficult  to  ascertain  who  is  right,  and  who  is  wrong,  and  ^ so 
impossible  to  judge  fairly  and  candidly  from  the  statemant  of  only 
one  of  the  parties,  that  we  shall  dismiss  the  subject  without  further 

co^ideration. 

■• 

A  ax.  26. — A  famiUar  Treatise  on  Perspecfite,  designed  for  Ladiem 
and  those  v>ho  are  vnacquainted  vith  the  Principles  of  Optics  and 
Geometry  ;  vhereby  in  a  few  Days  sufficient  of  this  useful  Science 
:  wajf  be  learned  to  enable  any  Person^  accustomed  to  the  Use  of  the 
•  Peneily  to  draw  Landscapes^  and  the  simpler  Objects  of  Art,  with 
ptrspectwoe  Accuracy,  By  W,  Daniel,  12mo.  Darton^iiKi  Harvey. 
5j.  hai/bovnd.     1807. 

THIS  treatise  is  written  with  sufficient  parspicuity,  and  is  well 
«o)cu)ated  to  answer  the  end  for  which  it  was  designed* 

Art.  27. — Itttroduction  to  an  Analytical  Dictionary  of  the  Engiish 
Language,  By  David  Booth,     Edinburgh,  Svo,  Johnson.     1806. 

IN  the  year  1805,  the  learned  and  ingenious  author  of  the' 
present  work  published  *  A  Prospectus  of  ati  Analytical  Dictionary 
ef  the  £fifli«h  Language;'  in  which  he  had  proposed  to  distribute 
the  vocabulary  in  classes,  beginning  with  the  explanation  of  the  root, 
ntid  proceeding  witb  the'  ramifications  of  nteaning  in  its ' 
difTcrent  combinations.  As  the  prefixes  and  terminations  in 
the  English  language,  which  vary  the  primitive  signification  of 
a  word,  are  very  nuroerobs,  Mr.  Booth  in  order  to  avoid 
the  perpetual  repetitions  which  would  otherwise  have  been  occa- 
irioned,  determined'  to  define  their  meaning,  onCe  for  all,  in  an  in* 
troduction.  And  as  circumstances,  which  we  sincerely  regret  to 
bear,'  bave  retarded  the  publication  of  this  proposed  dictionary^ 
Mr*  Booth  has  published  his  introduction  in  a  separate  volume* 
Many  parts  orthis  volume  we  have  perused  with  singular  satisfac* 
tion ;  and  can  safely  recommend  it  to  the  reader ,  as  containing 
within  a  short  compass  a  ^eatef  quantity  of  geuuina  et^mologicit 
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enidiriom  relative  to  the  formation  atid  structure  of  the  EngTtsb  tah'* 
guage,  than  any  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Mr.  Bpotl^ 
has  certainly  .  been  much  indebted  to  the  labours  of  Mr.  Home 
Tooke;  but  still,  after  deducting  his  obligations  to  that  gentleman, 
enough  will  remain  to  establish  his  claim  to  the  title  of  «  correct, 
•ruditfy  and  penetrating  philologist  f  we  wish  that  any  tbtng  we 
could  say  could  encourage  him  to  proceed  with  vigour  in  the 
publication  of  his  dictionar}*.  Wc  cannot  assert  that  great  wil^ 
be  bis  reward  ;  for  we  vcoW  know  the  capricious  and  volatile  nature 
<>f  public  favour,  and  the  uncertainty  of  literary  undertakings;  but 
We  are  well  assured  from  the  present  specimen,  that  greal  will  be 
hisdeseru 

Art.C?.— ^  Rfpljf  to  tie  Strict JirfB  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  the 
foreign  Pokey  of  Marquis  IVeli^dey's  Adfninistration  in  India ; 
£m»pri999g  aa  Ex^mifrotion  of  the  iate  Tranaaetion^^  i»  the  Car* 
^atic^     Bjf  Lawrence  Dimdas  CamptKU^  Esq.    Ss^  Cadell.    \S07» 

THE  publication  wbich^asses  under  the  name  of  the  Edinburgh 
fieview^  has  in  many  of  its  disquisitions  exhibited  a  considerable 
share  of  iii|p|lertual  ability*  enlivened  occasionally  by  some  sallies 
of  wit,  and  what  many  may  perhaps  feel  equally  stimulant,  con« 
fttderable  virulence  of  abuse.  As  the^e  gentlemen  review  only  a  ifw 
ariiclet,  they  have  an  opportunity,  which  the  Monthly  or  Critical 
reviewers  du  not  enjoy,  of  selecting  out  of  the  diurnal  mass  of  pub* 
lications,  such  as  they  are  either  best  prepared  to  criticise^  or 
taost  prone  to  cemure  or  comment ;  and  as  their  numbers  appear 
Auiy  at  the  expiration  of  every  thr^e  months,  they  have  more  time 
l(^  4igelt  iheir. matter  than  they  coul'd  have  if  they  were  com* 
pt*lled  to  noti^-e  the  multttudinous  productions  of  the  prtss, 
•nd  to  bring  out  a  number  at  the  end  of  every  month.  These  dr*' 
comstances  bave  operated  very  much  in  their  favour,,  and  have  pror 
cured  for  iheir  worj;.  a  very  extend ve  circulation.  But  Ue  weie  not  a 
little  surprised  to  iind  those  gentlemen,  who  in  many  instances  have 
manifested  no> small  portion  of  strong  and  discriminating^  intellect, 
.  recommending  the  propagation  of  the  church  of  England  among  tha 
}limi(ii,  under  the  power  and  influence  of  government^  as  the  beit 
means  of  ^on^iiatipg  their  qfecitons,* 

If  these  be  the  b'fst  means  of  conciliation  whi^h  we  possess  in 
India,  ihifiy  v(\\\;^  if  persiste«l  in,  as  recent  accounts  tend  to  prove, 
soever  that. continent  for  ever  from  the  grasp  of  our  dominion.  The 
coiivrsion  of  the  IIimliU>  if  it  ever  take  place,  wjll  be  produced  by 
iV'  ^ii'-nt  progression  of  rtason»  and  the  slow  operations. of  time,  ra« 
iht'f  l\w\  Uv  the  pragmatical  intrusion  of  methodist  missionaries, 
M'ii^  their  senseless  and  iqtoler^it  confessions  of  faitb,  supporte^d  as 
the  wetter  in'th^  Kdinburgb  Review  prppoees,  by  *  the  piwer'  an4 
fn/iiien'cr  of  government? ,  We  cannot  enter  Ht*  length  into  the  subject 
o\  difference  between.  Mr.  Campbell  and  the  writers  of  tha|:  review.; 
but  we  think  U^stt  Mr.  €•  does  not  appear  to  any  disadvantage  in  ihf 
j^  mbat  wuU  the  formidal^e  nw^  and  ^e  of  .his  ^ritjcal  i^^tajio^ista^ 
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Mmx.  29.— i<  general  Pnmomtdag  Dictionary^  shewhg  at  one 
Wttktke  Orthography^  Explanation^  'Jcuniuaiian,  wt4  Prtmwn^ 
ciatiomy  of  all  the  purest  and  most  approved  Terms  in  the  English 
LangulOge^  according  to  the  present  Praclu^  of  the  most  eminent 
Le^cographers  and  Orators.  By  W.  Enfield^  M.  A.  Author  of 
,  Elements  of  Natural  FhUosophy.    lUmo^     Croiby.     1807. 

THE  type  of  this  work  is  very  clear,  the  paper  very  good,  aDd  the 
Accentuation  of  the  words  in  general  correct* 

Aet.  30, — Chronohgical,  Biographical^  and  MisceUaneous  fejper- 
cisest  on  a  new  Plan^  designed  for  the  daily  Use  of  Young  Ladies^ 
Bp  Wm.  Buttery  Teacher  of  IVritingy  Atcounts^  and  Geography^ 
la  Indies*  Schools.  Th^  third  JSdition,  enlarged,  l^mo,  Hafiis* 
J807. 

THE  ptcvliar  characteristic  of  this  work  -is  that  of  recording  th6 
IBOSt  remarkable  circumstances  wider  every  day  in  the  yesLr{   as  for  , 
aicaiirpi«,  under  January  the  first»  we  find  the  coronation  of  Williant-f 
the  Conqoeror ;  the  origin  of  Swiss  liberty  in  the  history  of  William 
Teil  f  the  death  of  Louis  XII  ;  the  Union  of  Ireland  with  Great  BtL 
lain;  the  discovery  of  the  new  p4anet  Ceres,  by  M.  Piazar,  &c»     A 
yariety  of  information  is  thus  mingled  with  a  certain  quantum  of 
amusement,  and  though  we  cannot  assent  to  all  that  Mr.  B^  says 
in  praise  of  his  owa  plan,  yet  we  think  that  it  may  render  some  ser- 
vice to  the  memory.     But  we  are  of  opinion^  that  it  is  oa  the  whole 
iietter  calculated  for  a  lounging  book  to  lie  on  a  parloui-wiadow  ft^: 
ibrtuitoas  perusal,  than  as  a  chronological  instructor  for  the  daily 
ttse  of  young  ladies.    The  great  events  of  history  may  be  studied  - 
with  much  nK>re  advantage  in  the  regukr  concatenations  of  ttme^ . 
than  in  their  incidental  connection, with  any  particular  day  of  ihe^ 
week.     With   respect  to  literary  information,  this  is  an  age  of. 
technical  expedients;  and  hence  perhaps  there  is  so  little  real  depth 
or  solidity  of  erudition.  ' 

Alti^«  dl.^— ^  Guide  to  useful  Knowledge^  or  the  Elements  of  Astro* 
nomyf  Geography^  Natural  Philosophy  ^  Mythology ^  and  History. 
Designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  The  Fourth  Edition^  \2mo. 
%s.6d.  bound,     fioosey.     1807. 

THE  most  useful  part  of  this  work  is  the  chronolor^ical  table 
subjoined  ;  the  demand  for  a  fourth  edition,  auguring  its  favourable 
rcception,preciude8us  from  the  necessity  of  entering  into  any  dttaii 
vf  its  merits  or  defects. 

A^T«  32.'^ Sketches  of  Human  Manner&i  delineated  in  Stories  i//- 
tended  to  illustrate  the  ^Character s^  Religiun,  and  regular  Cus-' 
torhs^  of  the  Inhabitants  of  different  Parts  of  the  Worldj  By  Pris*^ 
cilia  Wakefield.  V^mo.     Dariop  ^«d  Harvey.   I8O7. 

WE  are  always  rejoiced  to  see  any  production  of  Mrs.  Wakefield. 
It  iaintendadrin  this  small  volume  to  combine,  in  a  fewHiumple  sto*- 
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n^  innocdnt  and  moral  entertatoment  wUb  An  accoulit-of  tfie  e!ia» 
?«MrUristic  manners  and  peculiar  custoioi  of  dificrettt  count riei*  MDst 
of  the  incideiYt^^  a»  well  as  the  d«iicriptions,  are  gathered  (from  the 
writings  of  travellers  of  established  reputation.  We  trust  that  the  fair 
ftuthor  will  e,xperieuce  thai  indulgence ^rom  the  public  which  tho 
ftble  manner  ia  which  she  ha»  executed  her  design  justly  entities  her 
to  expect. 

Akt,  33* — The  Twin  Sisters  ;  or,  the  Advantageg   of  Religion^ 
l%mo,  Z9.  Second  EdUicH.  Harris.     1S07» 

ON  the  sciTTC  of  morality  we  have  no  objection  to  the  *  Twin 
listers;*  but  as  a  nove),  ft  has  nut  the  least  clain)  to  our  applause^ 
inasmuch  as  it  is  as  dull  dnd  prosing  a  pcrforniknce  as  ever  issued 
from  the  pen  of  methodisin,  and  as  opposite  to  t  He  manners  of  the 
present  gi^ne ration  as  metho4ism  to  reason  and  common  souse. 

Art.  34, — Report  oflieCorrtiinittee  »f  the  African  InUiMimf  read 
to  tlu  general  Meeting  on  the  \6th  July  1807 ;  together  mtk  the 
Mule^  and  Regulations  which  were  then  adopted  for  the  Go^ernnuni 
of  the  Society,  Sto.     Phillips,  Lombard  Street*  1^7* 

THE,  objects  of  this  institution  arc  representeil  to  be, 

T.  To  collect  and  diffose,  thrwughout  tliTsWftmitrV,  accurate  ft^ 
fermtttion  respectirn?  the  h^tural  productions  of  Ajrica  ;  and,  in 
^neral,  re9p<»ciiiTg  the  agricultural  and  conimetciHl  capacities  of  the. 
Afrlcttn  Continent,  and  the  ihtelleclualy  Aioral,  and  political  Condi- 
tion of  its  inhabitants. 

2.  To  prortiote  the  instruction' of  the  Africans  in  letters  and  in 
isefuJ  hrtowledcre,  and  to  cohivatea  friendly  connection  rtrith  ih^' 
liitivesof  that  Continent. 

•  9,  To  endeavour  to  enlighten  the  minds  rrf the  Africans  wrth  re- 
spect, to  their  true  interests  ;  undto  diffuse  information  amongst  them^ 
respiecting  the  means  whereby  they  may  improve  the  present  opporw 
lonhy  of  substituting  a  bon^lkiai  commerce  in  place  of  thtf  Shtve* 
IVrtde. 

4.  To  introduce  amongst  them  such  of  the  improvements  and 
ikscfu)  arts  of  Europe  as  are  suitfd  to  their  condition. 

$.  To  promote  the  cultivation  of  the  African  soil,  iw>t  only  by 
exciting  and  directiiig  the  industry  of  the  natives,  but  by  furnibhingy^ 
where  it  may  appear  adviiniageous  to  do  so,  useful  seeds  and  plants,* 
and  implements  of  husbandry. 

6,  Tp  introduce  aniongtt  the  inhabitants  beneficial  medical  dis^ 
eoveriesl 

7.  To  objaii  a  krtowleclge  of  the  principal  languages  of  Africa, 
,  am],  as  has  already  been  found  to  be  practicable,  to  reduce  them  to 

writing,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  diffusion  of  information  among' 
rt.'t'  natives  of  that  country.  ' 

g,  Tp  e;nploy  suitable  agents  and  to  establish  cornespomilefices  asr 
ilballappcaflipidvisabie>  and  to  encourage  and  reward  individual'  ^^i^" 
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terpriie  and  exeftioa  in  promoting  any  of  the  i)urposes  of  tb«  Ih&ti- 
tutioiK  , 

These  objects  appear  lo  He  Ugbiy-  rational  ih  the  plan,  ]attdabl« 

in  the  attempt,   and  not  likely  jto  miscarry,  in  t^e  exccutipi\.    W« 

cannot  help  bestowing  great  praise  on  the  good  sense  of  the  society, 

^or  not  combining  their  benevolent  plan  for  aprpa4ingtbe  bene^tof 

civilization  over  the  continent  of  Africa  with  any  arbsord  project 

for  changing  tbe  religious  creed  of  the  .nattvei-  by  meant  of  evange* 

lical  missionaries  and  nctbociistical  fanatiost  AMaom/rtf/ chriftianity 

IS  all  that  caii«ver  be  expected  to  be  introduced  artiong  a  people  im* 

inersed  in  ignoraince  and  barbarism,  and  unacquainted  with  the  arts 

*f  civil  life.  The  true  Christianity  is.a  pre-eminently  rational  worship, 

and  best  £tted  for  that  people  who  have  attained  a  high  degree  of 

civilization.  In  proportion  as  Africa  becomes  civilie^^  t)i«  f/icUitid 

will  increase  for  her  becoining  christian.     Ikit  io  attempt  to  chrtM* 

iianize^  before  we  cm^2<y  is  to  begin  the  work   at  the  wrong  end, 

«ind  to  raise  a  superstructure  without  first  laying  a  foundation.  *ltie 

.absurd  and  preposterous  attempt   of  the  Calvinist  Missionaries  to 

make  proselytf^'s  in  India,  will,  if  they  be  not  checked,  produce  au 

internal  convulsion  in  that  vast  continent  that  wil^  end  in  tbe»ttb- 

version  of  British  government  in  that  quarter  of  the  world.     The 

massacre  at  Vellore  ought  to  teach  us  a  wary  circumspection  in 

^ny  attempt  which  opposes  the  rooted  and  long-* established   pre- 

fiussessioDs  of  the  natives« 

Art,  35. — A  Speech  on  the  UtiUf;y  of  tkt  learned  Languagesi dcUr 
vered  at  tie  Great  Room,  No.  22,  Piccadilly^  on  the  gth  of  April^ 

.  1 807,  when  the  following  Question  x/oas  dmtiued :  *'  Is  tha  assertion 
of  iMr.  Cobbett  true,  that  the  learned  Languages,  as  a  Part  of 
j^eneral  Education,  are  worse  than  useless  ?"  To  which  is  added^ 
a  humourous  Speech  on  t he-Question  relating  to  the  Mad  Dogs,  By 
Samuel  Fleming,  A.M.  late  Tutor  to  the  Young  Roscius^  Author 

.    ¥f  stueral  Publications,     Svo,     J*.     Bent.     1807. 

IF  the  sense  or  wit  of  this  pamphlet  be  measured  by   the  length 
of  thp  title-page,  Mr.  Fleming  may  be  thonght  to  possess  a  consi- 
<leiable  share  of  both  ;  but  if  any  other  criterion  be  em[5loyed,   we 
.  fear  that  he  wHi  be  found  deficient  both  in  sentie  and  wit. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS.  . 
AVE  have  received  Mr.  Josse's  i'^ply  to  tbe  strictures  which  ap*' 
peared  in  the  Anti-Jacobin,  on  Mordente's  Spanish <7ramm8r.  We 
are  obliged  to  Mr.  Josse  for  the  high  opinion  which  he  expresses 
of  our  impartiality  ;  bat  wc  have  not  ibe  .jpreaaoipUon  to  iit  ijK 
judgment  on  our  fellow-Libourers  in  the  business  of  reviewing*  Mr. 
Josse's  MS.is  left  for  him  at  our  publisher's.  * 

We  are  satisfied  with  Mr.  Parkinson's  explanation. 

We  request  Mr.  Cocmoul  to  amuse  himself  with  his  phik>sopii|caJ 
speculations,         , 
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I^B  Diraaeroui  teitimoniiiof  npiblicfted  approbation*  rcspectio^  tbo  iaii' 
partial  ttmiudt  of  our  ^eview»  which  ire  baire  lately  received  froqs  all 
fmriff  of  the  couolrj,  barve  dmtmined  us  te  raake  new  and  more  Tisrort 
OQS  e«erttoi»  to  liierit  the  favonr  which  we  hate  dbtaine^I.u  We  have 
zeearAu^y  made  kcIi  arHUif^tmentfl  aa  will  better  ehabl^  our  crittcti 

V  ipditttTj  inr  keep  Moe  with  the  rapid  motioas  of  the  pren.  W^  ^re  fhr 
from  wuhinj;  to  draw  aojf  iovidiqus  comparttoas  between  oanelvea  ao4 
our  competiton  %  but  we  beneve  tbaty  e\t$t  at  preaent*  no  other  Itevicif 
h  gnperior  to  our  own  in  an  interesting  varidlj  of  matter,  or  in  tne  wlj 

•'  notkeof  newptiblidltloni 

Ov^politied  aad  our  reli^ons  principles  are,  wc  trust,  such  as  will  iscuro 
.  ua  ftho  steady  mipport  of  the  <;ood  and  wise  of  every  sect  and  party  iiy. 
tl|e  United  Bm^irti^  Iti  politics  we  maintain  the  pure  principles  of  tbe 
Bfitish  coii|(titution.;  and  in  religion,  tbe  unsophisticateJ  doctrine  of  tb« 
New  Testament .  We  are  the  friends  of  all  who  are  the  friends  of  truth t 
bt  their  country,  and  mank  ind.  ^  o  bad  book  has  ever  hni'u  commeiuled 
fiy  ttir,  btaiuse  it  was  written  by  our  friends ;  n()r  any  i^ood  book  been 
#eTiM»  because  it  wax  the  production  of  our  enemies.  We-will  continue 
•  tt>  distribute  inlf|a^tiat  justice  both  to  friends  and  foes ;  and  not  only  aa 
cInboratecritkisiD*  but  a  pure  morality «  shall  preside  in  our  decisions* 
Such  iathe.phmwi|i<li  w^ . will 4»roiecute  with  unahatin;:  perseverancel 
add  accoraing  to  the  degree  of  the  executivot  will  be  our  shaid  of  th0 
pubtic  approbation. 

la  future  we  shall  enumerate  at  the  end  of  each  number,  the  principal  arti* 

.  clet  which  will  be  reviewed  in  tbe  next;  and  to  the  Appendix  we  shall 

aultioai  A  summary  of  politics*  priacipally  domestic,  for  tbe  last  four 

months  ;  and  a  compenoioua  history  of  literature  and  science  during  the 

same  period* 


List  0f  ArtUltM  whkK  9siih  manjf  Others,  mil  appear  in  th^ 
tuxt  Nuoibtroftht  Critical  Review, 

Cpxe's  House,  of  Ay^a«  v^.  !•       Bridrmaa's  Kicomachean  Ethics* 
Corry's  Obscrvatumf  oa  the  Winds-  PolwWle*s  Poems. 

"ward  Coast  of  Afirica^  ^f^  <m  ^  Diseases  of  India. 

Stoae'tLctlei'tothe^hopof  Ion-  Medland's  Oil  without  Vinegar. 

don*  fioward^s  Translatioii  cf  Ovid^s  M^ 

0awes*t  LileofMoHaad.  tamorphoses*  . 

Three  Comedies  from  the  Spanish;    Murray^s  i^j^sUih  of  Chemistry* 
%iddoiis*a  praeticfll  iUoitraticto^  of 

llhtitorical  Oesture^ 

%*  TkM  Jppendit  t4  the  present  Volume  of  the  Crititut 
Review  ttitt  be  published  on  the  Ist  ^  next  Month. 
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Art,  L — CEuvre$  de  Louis  XIV. 
Wgrh  of  Louis  XIF,  in  6  Voh,  Svo.     Imported  bj  Decon*^ 

PRINCES  are  commonly  viewed  from  so  great  a  distance 
ihat.  it  can-cdifse  iitlle  fjari>rize  to  find  historians  fo^:ming 
Jalse  judgments  of  their  actiojis  and  characters,  and  that  ia 
tUe  pictures  which  are  given  ^f  them,  we  are  ofteit  amused 
by  the  imagination  of  the  painter,  instead  of  viewing  iinea-^ 
ments  taken  from  nature  and  truth.  W&may  hope  to  come 
nearer  to  reality,  if  it  should  havehappened  that  the  pen  of 
|be  monarch  has  been  exercised  upon  his  own  government, 
and  that  we  can  be  made  to  hear  from  himself  the  motives, 
springs,  and  consequences  of  actions,  in  which  he  has  beeti 
a  principal  actor*  If  he  possessed  the  talents  requisite  for  such 
an  undertaking  (and  it  requires  not  those  of  a  very  superioi? 
or/ler)it  would  be  a  task  equally  ^agreeable  and  instructive. 
To  retrace  his  own  steps  in  the  middle  ef  his  *5areer,  to 
measure  the  space  passed  oTer,aQd  the  obstacles  surmounted^ 
to  confirm  by  the  evidence  of  facts,  the  gqpd  opinion  he  has 
ponceived  of  himsel^these  are  pleasures  which  have  nothing 
in  them  ignoble  or  irrational;  and  the  habitual  indulgenpe  of 
a  generous  pride  may  destroy  the  relish  for  lower  and  more 
ruinousL  pleasures.  The  pride  of  a  prince  is  the  least  dan- 
gerous of  all  his  flatterers:  it  would  rather  serve  as  an  anti* 
dote  to,  the  corrupting  influence  with  which  he  is  on  all 
sides  surrounded.  The  meditation  on  what  has  passed j 
the  selection  of  the  motives,  and  tlie  actions  which  excite 
the  delightful  sentiment  of  self-applause,  cannot  but  awake 
likewise  the  remembrance  of  errors  and  of  faults  ;  frequent 
e:R:aroination  leads  to  the  most,  useful,  of  ail  knowledge,. that 
Qi  self;  in  the  conduct  of  the  enquirer  are  found  exauapl^a 
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%o  avoid  as  well  as  to  follow  :  and  the  lessons  come  borne  with 
a  force  and  vivacity  which  foreign  examples  can  never  im- 
press. Above  all,  what  is  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the  rea- 
*  per,  from  such  a  writer  we  may  receive  as  truths, details  or  opi- 
nions which  from  others  would  amount  to  no  more  than  con- 
jectures and  probabilities.  His  own  character,  the  predoraj- 
Jiant  passion  which  influenced  his  conduct,  will  be  brought 
to 'light,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  his  capacity^  the  lights  and 
the  shades  of  his  character.  We  are  admitted  to  converse  with 
the  very  man,  towards  whom,  when  pursuing  the  thread  of 
his  history,  our  curiosity  is  principally  directed.  If  France 
is  the  country  which  has  produced  ^he  first  examples  of 
i)ublic  men,  who  have  sat  down  to  recount  to  the  world  the 
circumstances  of  the  great  affairs  in  which  they  were  the 
chief  agents, — such  were  Lionne,  Brienne,  Pompone,  and 
Torcilene,  the  most  celebrated,  if  not  the  greatest  of 
her  kings,  Louis  XIV.  is  the  first  of  his  order,  who  has  dopp 
t|ie  same  thing  with  regard  to  some  of  the  events  of  his  reiga, 
influenced  by  the  respectable  motive  of  instructing  his  only 
son,  the  son  destined,  as  he  thought,. to  he  the  successor  \o  hia 
throne. 

^iothing  IS  piiore  just  than  the  suspicion  with  which  writ- 
jings  of  this  kind  are  viewed;  forgeries  decorated  with  high 
pounding  names,  being  one  of  the  most  con^mon  impositions 
upon  the  public  credulity  Therefoie  before  receiving  them 
asthe  genuine  productions  of  the  personage  whose  nnme  they 
bear,  the  public  have  a  right  to  be  fiilly  satisfied  with 
yegard  to  tiieir  authenticity.  On  this  head  we  apprehend 
|;here  is  in  tjhe  present  instance  little  room  for  scru()le.  The 
fact  pf  this  monarch  having  committed  many  of  his  thoughts 
to  writing  has  been  long  known.  Voltaire  in  bis  History  of 
the  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  has  inserted  some  of  his  writings, 
l^hich  had  been  imparted  to  him  by  the  Mar^chal  deNoailles, 
The  Abbe  Millot,  in  his  memoirs  of  the  s^me  Marechal, 
t)as  done  the  same  by  some  others,  and  in  bis  Memoires  pnli* 
tiqueset  militaires  pour  bervir  a'CHiUoire  de  Louis  XIV.  ct  dc 
Louis  XV*,  has  given  a  distinct  account  of  the  manuscripts 
in  which  ihey  are  contained.  A  fragment  of  these  writings 
likewise  fouwd  its  way  into  a  little  volume  in  l£mo,  which 
was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1767;  but  it  is  in  a  state  not  mere-* 
ly  defective,  but  appearsto  have  suffered  much  from  wilful 
and  fraudulent  corruption. 

Of  the  manuscripts  from  which  these  writings  were  taken 

some  were  deposited  in  the  ci-derfl«^   Bibliotheque  du   Roi, 

by  the  Marechal  de  Noailles  in  !74J^,  with  a  certificate  under 

'  Ijis  hand  of  his  having  received  them  from  the  hands  of  the 

^  piOnarch  himself  in  the  year  17  J4.    This  portion  of  the^na^ 
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ijuscripl  is  in  the  haiid  writing  of  Louis  himself,  and  contains 
l8t.  Reflections  on  the  business  of  a  king  ;  2cll3\  Instructions 
to  Philip  v.,  on  his  going  to  Spain  ;  Sdly,  A  project  of  aa 
harangue  of  Louis  XIV.  to  demand  the  asssistance  of  his 
subjects  ;  4th ly,  Agenda  or  summary  notes,  containing 
short  notices  of  different  projects  or  facts  relating  to  the 
years  1666  and  I670.  These  papers  have  for  the  most 
part,  been  for  a  long  time  in  the  possession  of  tbe  pub- 
lic. 

Theorigiflalsof  the  other  writings  are   not  in   the  hand- 
writing of  Louis.    They  were  called  b}'  himself  Instructions 
for  the  Dauphin;  but  in  this  collection  they  haye  received- 
the  title  of  Historical  and  Political  Memoirs,  as  their  object 
is  to   relate    the  principal  measures  of  government   during* 
the  first  years  of  his  reign.     These  years  begin   wiih    1661^ 
for  though  Louis  ascended   the  throne   in   1*643,   he   took 
hardly  any  concern  at  all  in  the  affairs  of  government,  during 
the  life  of  Mazarine,   which  terminated  early  in  the  former  ' 
year.   Two  parts  of  these  memoirs  are  deposited   in  the  pre- 
sent Imperial  library.     Some  parts  of  the  memoirs  regarding 
the  years  I66I  and  1662  are  wanting  in   these  manuscripts. 
This  hiatus  is  supplied  by  a  copy  given  to  General  Grimoard. 
hy  Louis  XVI  and  by    him   communicated    to  the  editors. 
The  general  received    it    from   that  unfortunate   monarchy 
^ith  instructions  to  employ  it  on    a  work  designed  for  the 
education  of  hisown  children,  which  tbe  king  himself  wished 
to  superintend.     Another  copy  similar  to  General  Grimoard's 
is  also  in  the  Imperial  library,  certified  to  have  been  deposit- 
ed by  the  Marechai  deNoailles  in   17^8.     As  these  papers 
arenotin  ihehand  writing  of  the  king,  on  this  account  proba- 
bly, the  marechai,  neglected  the  delivery  of  them  at  an  ear^ 
Jierpe/iod.     The  hand  writing  of  these  manuscripts  is  by  M. 
PdissoQ,  the  sao^e  who  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Bastille   had 
composed  in  behalf  of  the  superintendant  of  finanpes  Fou- 
quet,  the  celebrated  Factums,  in  which  were  displayed  beau- 
ties of  style  and  a  force  of  .oratory,  which  had  been  equalled 
only   in  the  writings  of  Pascal.     Pelisson  having   been  first    1 
clerk  in  the  office  of  Fouquet,  partook  ol' the  disgrace  and 
imprisonment  of  that  minister  in  1664.     But  in.l6<^.3  he  ob- 
tained hia  liberty  with  a  pension,  and  began  to  be  employed 
about  the  person  of  the  king,  and  it  is   not  improbable  that 
he    began   to   be   employed    by    Louis   on  *  these   memoirs 
in  the  following  year.     Tbis  is  however  conjectural,  and  cer- 
tain facts  seem.tostand   in  the  way  of  thi,^   hypothesis.     It 
seems  agreed,however,  that  at  all  events  it  could  not  be  la^ter 
than    1670    when    this  office  was    assigned    to     Pelisson, 
ybese  inemoirsgo  no  further  than  1G71.    iw  167'?  ilie  ]^ii^ 
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took  Pelisson  to  the' army,  with  a  view,  as  it  is  conjectured, 
of  making  the  man  whom  he  intended  foi;  his  future   bi^to- 
riai),  tlie  eye-witness  of  bis  military  exploits. 
.  But  how  then  does  it  appear,  that  they  are  really  the  work 
of  the  king  and  not  that  of  the  transcriber  ?  it  seems  proved^ 
from  several  circumstaftces,    Isl,  they  profess  to  be  so,  a  cir- 
cumstance of  some  weight,  where  there  is  no  contradictory 
evidence;  Sndly,  they  were  found  among  the  king's  papers 
by  the  Maicchai  dt:  JSoailles;  Sdly,  they  are  in  the  style  of  . 
Louis's  acknowledged   prodwctions ;  4ihly,  there   are  facts, 
discovered  in  these  memoirs  which  could  have  been  known  to 
^  ino  one  el?e ;   and  5lhly,  there  are  corrections  in  the  king's 
own  hand-writing. 

It  would  seeni  that  some  parts  were  taken  down  immedi- 
atel-y  from  the  dictation  of  the  monarch,  others  from  rough 
copy  and  not(?s  which  were-  afterwards  destroyed.  This  cir- 
cumstance accounts  lor  some  inequality  of  style  and  some  pas« 
Sages  and  phrases  tliat  savour  more  of  the  academician  ilian 
the  monarch.  On  the  whole  these  memoirs  seem  to  have  re* 
ceived  the  sanction  and  avowal  of  Louis  XIV.  and  as  father^^ 
as  king,  and  as  author,  he  has  acknowledged  the  design,  th^ 
form,  the  facts,  the  sentiments  and  the  style. 

As  to  the  military  memoirs,  which  make  a  second  part  of 
the  contents  of  these  volumes,  they  are  taken  from  papers 
in  the  hand- writing  uf  the  king.  iThey  were  a  collection  of 
tiotes  and  memorials  written  on  detached  plecesof  paper,  of" 
ten  withoutdates,  and  not  arranged  by  the  king  himself  in  any 
'  kind  of  Drder.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  occupied  himself 
in  tin?  unriertaking  till  the  year  l078,  and  it  is  probable 
that  it'was  at  the  house  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  that  he 
composed  these  papers.  Those  who  think  that  Louis  could 
not,  without  assistance,  write  with  the  elegance  and  correct-* 
fiess  which  ajipear  in  these  memoirs,  will  be  ready  to  ascribe 
the  honour  of  it  to  M.  de  Maintenon,  who  was  assuredly 
well  worthy  to  succeed  Pchsson  iti  this  confidential  em pby- 
me  lit. 

The  letters  which  make  the  third  part  of  what  may  be 
styled  the  works  of  Louis,  have  been  collected  from  various 
quarters.  The  president  Rose,  secretary  of  the  king's 
cabinet,  made  a  large  collection  of  them  in  seven  volumes 
4to.  The  present  general  Grimoafd  has  likewise  a  collec- 
tion of  stveral  volumes,  and  there  are  others  in  different 
libraries,  and  in  other  places.  In  such  a  profusion  of  mate- 
riais,  the  principal  difficulty  consisted  in  making  a  just 
selection.  And  as  it  is  the  custom  of  monarchs  to  set  their 
liands  to  a  multitude  of  papers  written  by  ministers  or  their 
feccrt'taries,  to  judge  of  what  was  properly  bis  own  must  be 
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a  work  of  much  critical  sagacity,  joined  to  a  perfect  famifiarity 
wiiii  the  style  and  sentiments  of  the  writer.  On  this  accQunl 
we  apprehend  that  these  letters  will  upon  the  whole  be 
Jess  regarded  as  depicting  the  mind  and  talents  of  the  writer^ 
than  the  other  writings. 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  be  thus  particular  oa 
the  subject  of  the  authenticity  of  these  worlds,  that  those  , 
who  are  interested  in  historical  researches,  to  whom  they 
cannot  but  have  forcible  attractions,  maybe  fully  in  pos- 
session of  the  grounds  on  which  this  important  point  rests^ 
The  mind,  in  pursuing  the  thread  of  historical  narration, 
feels  but  half  satisfied,  unless  it  imagines  itself  to  have  de-^ 
tected  the  most  secret  springs  which  have  set  in  motioa 
the  principal  actors  in  the  scene.  Conjecture  as  we  will, 
we  must  often  be  completely  in  the  dark  :  indeed  it  is  si 
subject  on  which  the  actors  themselves  frequently  impfosd 
upon  their  own  minds.  But  it  is  impossible  to  arrive 
nearer  the  truth,  than  by  listening  to  him -who  sat  at  the  * 
helm,  and  whose  arm  directed  the  Course  of  the  vesseU 
The  memorials  here  before  us  prove  that  what  has  been  pub- 
lished of  the  very  interesting  portion  of  history  comprehended 
under  the  reign  of  this  prince  is  in  several  points  incorrect 
and  incomplete  :  foreigners  as  well  as  Frenchmen  will  find 
many  particulars  to  gratify  their  curiosity  and  direct  their 
judgment. 

Louis  has  suffered  the  fate  which  is  common  to  those 
who  have  acted  distinguished  parts  in  the  world,  and  who 
have  been  subject  to  varieties  of  fortune:  atone  time  flat* 
tery  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a  hero  \  at  another  J^^tred 
and  contempt^depressed  him  below  that  of  a  man.  ^bese 
memoirs  will  make  him  more  thoroughly  known^  and 
whilst  they  compel  him  to  renounce  all  title  to  exalted 
genius,  they  establish  his  claim  to  good  siense,  industry, 
and  according  to  his  own  conception  of  things,  to  rectitude 
of  intention.  The  following  observations  on  the  employ- 
ment of  time,  and  the  advantages  of  industry,  are  applicable 
to  all  ranks,  and  whilst  they  read  a  us(^*i(ul  lesson  to  those 
of  the  most  exalted  station,  they  may  afford  a  species  of 
consolation  to  those  to  whom  activity  is  a  condition^  not  of 
choice,  but  of  necessity. 

*  As  toiabqur,  my  son,  you  wiH  probaWy  begin  to  read  these  me- 
moirsat  a  time  of  life  when  you  have  been  more  accustomed  to 
fear  than  to  love  it ;  happy  to  have  esciyped  from  the  controul  of 
niastei*s  and  preceptors,  to  have  no  longer  fixed  hours  of  long  and 
certain  application.  I  must  here,  Hasvaver,  intoi  m  you  mbst  truly 
that    in  this  consists  the  secret  of  reigning;  and  that  to  wish  lor 
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prwpr  on  any  otber  condition,  is  to  be  ungrateful  and  audacious  t# 
'  the  Deity,  to  men  unjust  and  tyrannical  ;  but  that  these  conditiunc 
of  royalty,  which  may  seem  hard  and  severe  to  one  born  for  this 
high  function,  would  8p|)ear  light  and  easy,  if  you  aspire  to^trrivn 
at  it. 

•  But  still  farther,  ray  son,  and  may  you  never  learn  the  truth  of 
it  by  your  own  experience,  nothing  cau  be  more  laborious  tha» 
great  idleness  if  you  have  the  misfortune  to  give  way  lo  it;  yoa 
will  be  disgusted  first  with  business,  then  with  pleasures,  last  oC 
all,  with  yourself,  and  will  search  in  vain  for  that  which  is  not  to 
be  found,  fur  the  charms  of  repose,  not  earned  by  some  preceding 
fatigue  and  employment. 

•  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  labour  regularly  twice  a  day,  eack 
time  for  two  or  three  hours  with  different  persons,  without  reckon- 
ing the  hours  that  I  passed  alone,  nor  the  extraordinary  time  whiclk 
I  occasionally  gave  to  extraordinary  affairs:  there  never  was  a 
moment  in  which  I  might  not  be  spoken  with,  if  the  occasion  was 
rather  urgent  ;  excepting  with  foreign  ministers,  who  in  the  famili- 
arity which  is  allowed  them,  find  opportunities  too  favourable  either 
.to  obtain  their  demands,'  or  to  fathom  your  intentioiu^  and  wh^ 
therefore  ought  rarely  to  be  heard  unprepared. 

M  cannot  describe  to  you  the  advantage  I  immediately  reaped 
from  this  resolution.  I  found  ray  spirits  and  courage  rise.  1  found 
myself  wholly  changed,  I  discovered  in  myself  new  powers,  and 
with  joy  reproached  myself  wirh  my  former  ignorance  of  myself. 
My  former  timidity,  the  first  offspring  of  the  judgment  and  which 
caused  me  much  pain,  particularly  when  I  ba,d  to  speak  a  little  at 
length  and  in  public,  was  wholly  dissipated.  Then  only  did  I  ap- 
pear to  be  a  king  and  born  to  royalty.  I  fell  at  length  a  charm 
difficult  to  be  expressed,  and  with  which  you  will  never  be  ac- 
quainted, but  by  your  own  experience,' 

The  education  of  this  prince  had  been  miserably  neglected, 
insomuch  that  he  was  not  tolerably  skilled  even  in  Latin  ; 
though  theire  is  a  translation  of  the  first  book  of  Caesar'a 
Commentaries,  for  thense^of  his  son,  which  battery  ha$ 
ascribed  to  him^  and  whic()  the  editors  of  these  voiumes 
have,  with  astran^sre  inconsistency,  admitted  into  their  col- 
lection, whilst  tbiKs  acknowledge  it  to  be  spurious.  But 
the  want  of  instruction  from  books,  and  school  learning  was 
more  than  compensated  by  an  habitual  intercourse  with 
some  of  the  most  enlightened  men  of  his  time.  *  He  was 
present  too  at  the  frequent  councils  which  were  held 'during 
"  the  troubles  of  his  minority,  and  the  great  variety  of  scenes 
which  he  witnesised,  and  in  many  of  which  he  was  called 
l)po»  to  act,  during  the  agitations  of  this  tumultuous  period, 
must  have  fitted  him  for  the  station  be  was  destined  to  fifl 
more  perfectly  than  could  have  been  done  by  books,  mx  by  ' 
the  most  sage  ,aud  prudent  council. 
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He  was  bred  up  by  his  mother  in  habits  of  great  devotion 
and  of  the  deepest  reverence  for  the  church  ;  and  the  marks 
of  their  early  impressions  are  visible  in  every  part  of  his 
v^orks.  But  as  to  the  foundations  of  bis  fatith  be  was  ia 
perfect  and  total  darkness.  He  has  chosen  in  some  passages 
'of  his  works  to  lay  open  the  grounds  of  his  belief;  but  they 
rest  intirely  Upon  the  popular  and  common-place  argu^* 
xnents  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  h^  had 
ever  received  any  farther,  information^  but  what  might  be 
gathered  from  conversation,  and  by  attendance  on  the  public 
duties  of  the  church.  But  he  has  been  treated  with  injiis* 
lice,  when  he  has  been  charged  with  possessing  a  persecuting 
spirit;  in  his  own  sense  of  the  word  he  was  tolerant;  that 
is  to  say  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  one  to  be  who  thought 
conscientiously,  that  those  who  differed  from  him  were  sin- 
ning against  God,  that  there  ought  to  be  but  one  church 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  that  it  was  the  duty -of  the 
magistrate  to  promote  uniformity  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power.  His  treatment  of  his  protestant  subjects  during  the 
first  years  of  his  reign  was  mild  and  reasonable,  and  it  would 
have  been  well  indeed,  had  he  persevered  in  the  same  max* 
ims  of  moderation  which  he  ther^  adopted,  and  on-  the  sue-  . 
cess  of  which  he  plumed  himself, '  since  (as  he  exultingly 
relates)  God  has  been  willing  that  it  has  been  followed,  as 
still  is  so  every  day  by  a  great  number  of  conversioas/ 
This  policy  is  thus  described  : 

*  Upon  this  general  information,  I  believed,  my  son,  that  the 
best  method  gradually  to  reduce  the  Hugonots  of  my  kingdom, 
was,  in  the  first  place,  not  to  oppress  them  with  any  new  rigour, 'to 
cause  the  privileges  they  had  obtained  from  my  predecessor  to  be 
respected,  but  to  allow  them  nothing  more,  and  even  to  confine  my 
performance  of  these  engagements  within  as  narrow  limits  as  justice  ■ 
and  propriety  would  permit.  I  appointed  this  year,  for  this  pur- 
pose, commissioners  to  execute  the  edict  of  Nantes.  I  carefully  sup- 
pressed all  the  enterprizes  of  those  of  that  religion  ;  as  in  the  Faux- 
bourgU  Saint  Germain,  where  I  wai  informed  that  they  had  begun  to 
hold  secret  meetings,  and  to  form  schools;  at  Janets  in  Lorraine, 
where,  though  they  had  no  right  to  assemble,  they  had  fied  in  gruat 
numbers,  during  the  disorders  of  the  war,  and  held  their  meetings  ; 
and^at  Rochelle,  where  none  but  the  old  inhabitants  and  their  farni* 
lies  had  been  allowed  to  settle,  they  had  gradually  attracted  a  num- 
ber of  others,  whom  I  obliged  to  quit  the  place.  ,  ' 

'  As  to  favours  which  depended  on  myself,  I  resolved,  and  I  hav^ 
pretty  steadily  adhered  to  it,  to  grant  them  none;  and  this  I  have 
done  from  kindnebs  rather  than  from  enmity)  to  oblige  them  to  re- 
flect from  time  to  time  of  themselves  and  without  violence,  whether 
they  had  any  g^ood  reason  to  deprive  .ihemseUes  voluntarily  of  ati- 
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vantages,   which    they  might  enjoy,  in  comnaon  with  my  other  sul>« 
jectt»  ?  / 

*  *  liiit-  to  enable  them  to  profit  by  their  present  conditiofl,  anA 
to  listen,  more  willingly  to  the  truth,  I  resolved  even  to  attract,  even  by- 
pecuniary  rewards,  those  who  shewed  themselves  tractable ;  to  incite 
«s  n^uch  as  possible,  the  bishops,  to  labour  at  their  instruction,  and 
to  remove   the  scandals  which   had  caused  their  separation ;  and  tu 

'  P^^  ".^"^  }^^^  ^^«se  offices,  nor  any  others  in  which  I  had  the  no- 
mination,^ but  persons  of  piety,  application;  and  knowledge,  capable 
•f  repairing  by  an  opposite  conduct,  ^he  disorders  which  their  prede* 
cessors  had  produced  in  the  church. 

*  But  I  am  still,  my  son,  far  from  having  employed  al)  the  means^ 
which  I  have  in  my  mind,  to  bring  back  by  gentle  methods  those 
-  %vhom  education,  and  more  often  a  zeal  without  knowledge  rrtains 
conscientiously  in  these  pernicious  errors.  I  shall  have,  I  hope, 
other  occasions  to  speak  of  ihem  without  explaining  to  you  before- 
hand designs  which  time  and  circumstances  may  alter  in.  a  thousand 
ways/    . 

We  may  venture  to  pronounce,  that  Louis  would  liavebeert 
himself  shocked,  could  the  pi^jturef  of  the  calamities  whicli 
arise  from  a  departure  from  this  system  of  moderation,  hav^ 
TbeeB  presented  to  him,  when  he  was  dictating  these  sentences. 
'The  passage  we  have  quoted  shows  that  on  this  subject  al: 
least  his  views  were  narrow,  and  his  projects  crude  and^  little 
adapted  to  the  end  proposed.  His  subsequent  measures  of 
mildness  were  more  senseless  still,  and  cannot  but  provoke  ^ 
smile  at  the  complete  ignorance  of  human  nature  which  they 
betrayed.  But  besides  synods  in  which  che  predominant 
party  (as  is  usual)  showed  their  insolence  and  the  contempt  it* 
which  they  held  their  adversaries,  and  the  weaker  both  their 
pertmacity  and  their  terror,  corruption  was  employed  to  a 
great  extent  and  on  a  very  whimsical  occasion.  The  kingV 
devotion  was  unable  to  restrain  him  from  carnal  siD9  at  * 
which  his  conscience  revolted.  His  scruples  made  him  sepa- 
rate  in  I676,  from  Madame  de  Montespan  ;  but  she  soon-re- 
Bumed  her  influence.  In  anew  access  of  devotion,  or  perliap& 
to  expiate  bis  relapse,  he  consecrated  a  fund  for  the  conver- 
sion of  heretics.*  -  Its  destination  was  kef)t  a  long  time  in  se- 
cret, whether  to  avoid  the  ridicule  which  niany  would  not 
fail  to  cast  upon  such  conversions,  or  that  Louis,  who  in  all 


*  Such  was  Louis's  ridiculous  rage  for  making  eonversions,  that  he  sent  Ahl^e  de 
Pojitztis  to  Portugal  with  orders  to  use  every  possible  method  to  eonveslthe  mare* 
chal  Schombera:,  *who,'he  says,'  *  certainly  deserve*!  to  haveespecialeare  taken  ofhi^ 
fortune  and  of  his  salvation,  since  he  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  merit.'  JMomoires 
liistoriques,  Tom.  11.  p.  1 18.  He  was  so  superstitiws  that  he  seems  to  hayfe  be- 
lieved Joan  fl'Arc  to  have  been  really  endued  'with  micaeulous  pdwers.  *  Jem^ 
Eouvcnois  qu'i!s  (the  English)  etoient  anciens  et  irreconciliables  emiemis  de  1^- 
Frdnce,  dontellenes'ttoit  sauvee  autrefois  owe .Z^o;- iwt  witac/e,  See.     lb.   t©mV  1. 
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]hs  actions  was  a  strict  obsef  vei*  of  decorum,  was  a  little 
ashamed  of  his  apostolic  zeal  for  religion,  at  a  time  that  part« 
of  his  own  conduct  were  so  incorrect.  His  secretary  Pelis*. 
«on,  himself  a  celebrated  convert,  <a  change  which,  under 
heaven,  he  ascribed  to  his  majesty)  had  the  distribution  of 
this  fund.  He  distributed  it  to  the  bishops;  the  bishops  paid  • 
the  converts,  sending  to  Pelisson  lists  of  the  converted,  an4 
%he  price  paid  for  each.  At  first^  every  province  yielded 
annually  3  or  400  converts.  The  court  resounded  wUh  the 
success  of  this  plan  ;  year  after  year,  the  demands  were 
greater,  and  at  length  Pelisson  became  to  be  a  sort  of  regular 
minister  of  religion.  ^ 

But  from  this  fund  (as  from  the  box  of  Pandora),  sprung 
all  the  evils  which  fell  upon  the  protestants.  It  is  easy  t# 
see  how  fit  an  instrument  a  king,  who  could  be  so  dupe^ 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  wished  to  mislead  bim^ 
The  purchase  of  these  pretended  conversions  among  iHediregt 
of  the  reformed,  the  frauds  of  tho^e  who  received  and  «of 
those  who  distributed,  all  concurred  to  persuade  the  feing^ 
that  the  protestants  were  no  longer  attached  to  their  religion^ 
that  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice  it  for  the  slightest  motive 
^  of  interest.  This  prejudice  it  was  that  dictated  all  the  laws 
which  were  successively  made  against  them. 

Perhaps,  then,  we  must  absolve  Louis  of  malignity  of  in- 
xtention,  in  the  persecution  he  excited  against  a  large  and 
useful  portion  of  his  subjects.  But  our  verdict  in  favour  .of 
bis  heart  must  be  given  attheexpenceof  his  understanding* 
Nor  can  it  amount  to  a  complete  and  entire  acquittal.  N» 
mind  is  so  darkened  by  prejudice  nor  so  blinded  by  |)igotry* 
as  not  to  acknowledge  the  sanctity  of  oaths,  of  -treaties  and 
compacts;  nor  can  the  conscience  be  ever  so  completely  lul- 
led, as  not  to  feel  any  al^rm  at  the  violation  of  all  these  tie«i^ 
which  cause  man  to  repose  upon  man,  and  at  the  comh)issio& 
of  actual  crime,  for  the  attainment  of  pretended  good*  In 
vain  will  he  plead  at  the  bar  of  severe  and  impartial  justice 
the  goodness  of  his  intentions.  Good  intentions  are  a  wretch- 
ed excuse  for  bad  actions.  If  in  princes  they  produce  mi- 
sery and  desolation  to  the  people,  of  what  value  are  they  V» 
them  i  or  how  are  they  to  be  distinguished  from  the  basest 
plots  against  their  liberty  and  happiness  ?  With  the  very  he^* 
intentions  a  man  can  be  virtuous  only  by  halves  unless  be 
has  acquired  that  modesty  which  is  the  first  fruits  of  know- 
ledge,^ and  has  learned  to  stifle  the  overweaning  presumption' 
that  his  own  opinions  most  of  necessity  be  right,  and  the  op- 
posite must  be  wrong.  This  is  a  task  hard  to  be  learned  by 
any  man,  and  by  princes  almos.t  impossible.  -  Who  was  tci 
t«a;ib  it  Louis,  surrounded  a>  be  was  by  courtiers  whx)  ti^ia- 
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bled  at  his  beck,  and  who  affected  to  admire  every  sentence 
coming  from  his  lips  ?  Trails  of  this  sort  of  presamption  are 
conspicuous  in  many  parts  of  his  writings,  from  the  sort  df 
oracular  solemnity  with  wbich.he  delivers«the  most  trite  and 
common-place  sentiments,  and  the  pompous  tone  of  authority 
JO  which  he  invests  the  most  vulgar  opinions. 

We  have  already  informed  our  readers  of  the  nature  of 
the  historical  memoirs  ;  but  it  is  right  to  be  a  little  more  parti, 
cular.  It  is  then  a  series  of  historical  details  on  all  the  princi- 
pal measures  of  his  government,  whether  they  regarded  in« 
Vernal  regulations  or  the  intercourse  with  foreign  powers. 
He  begins  with  the  year  ]6(U,  and  terminates  his  account 
•with  the  year  1670.  Unfortunately,  the  memoirs  of  1663-4 
and  5  have  perished.  The  detail  is  accompanied  with  an  ex* 
position  of  the  motives  by  which  he  was  guided  in  all  hi)s 
principal  measures,  and  interspersed  with  reflections  suggest- 
ed by  the  occasion,  or  with  maxims  of  piety^prudence  or  poli- 
cy, suited  to  the  high  station  for  which  his  son  was  destined. 

The  memoirs  then  embrace  a  very  short  portion  of  the  long 
and  eventful  reign  of  this  monarch.  They  come  down  only  to 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la  Chapelle,  including  the  short  naval  war 
vrilH  England  in  the  years  1666  and  \667,  and  the  war  witlt 
Spain  on  the  rights  of  the  qpieen,  which  was  terminated  by 
that  treaty.  Their  value  therefore  is  less  as  historical  docu« 
ments,  than  as  depicting  the  mind,  character,  and  genius  of  the 
monarch.  But  in  the  former  point  of  view  they  are  not  with- 
out interest,  on  some;  points,  respecting  which  though  of  no 
great  importance,'  writers  have  hitherto  been  under  mis- 
apprehensions. 

For  example,  it  has  been  thought  that  in  the  war  between 
the  English  and  Dutch  in  the  year  1666,  in  which  Louis 
acted  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  latter,  the  king  had  designedly 
kept  back  hi«  own  fleet,  and  was  pleased  to  see  the  maritime 
powers  weakening  themselves  by  naval  engagements,  in  which 
he  was  unconcerned;  and  the  majority  of  historians  have  adop- 
ted tl^ese  suspicions.  But  his  own  account  of  his  conduct 
does  not  confirm  them  ;  and  as  he  seems,  on  all  occasions^ 
rather  to  pride  himself  upon  the  devices  he  made  use  of  to 
serve  his  own  ends  than  to  wish  to  conceal  them,  we  see  no 
leasoii  to  distrust  him.  The  French  had  hitherto  taken  very 
little  concern  in  maritime  wars,  and  this  was  the  first  effort 
of  the  king  to  act  a  distinguished  part  on  the  ocean.  Its 
novelty  made  it  the  object  of  universal  curiosity,  and  the 
great  topic  of  conversation  of  all  the  circles  of  Paris ;  and 
'  the  young  nobility  were  so  eager  to  distinguish  themselves 
in  this  new  field  of  glory,  that  some  of  them  went  oil  board 
the  fleet  in  defiance  of  orders,  and  on  their  returtx  were  ioM 
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pmoned  far  their  disobedience.  The  king  himself  partook  of 
ihe  general  ardour,  and  was  burning  with  irapatience  foe 
naval  renown,  Neither  his  age,  his  habits  of  thinkingj  nor 
his  political  views  seem  likely  to  have  suggested  the  cautious  . 
and  frigid  policy  which  has  been  attributed  to  him,  and  it 
seems  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  he  partook  of  the  com- 
mon disappointment  which  was  felt,  when  his  ships  return- 
ed to  port  without  ^ghting.  He  retorted  on  the  Dutch  the 
accusation  of  exposing  his  fleet  to  the  hazard  of  destructioa 
by  having  failed  in  their  engagements  ;  and  he  congratulated 
himself  warmly  that  his  ships  at  length  escaped  into  port 
from  such  imminent  peril  with  the  loss  of  no  more  than  ^ 
•ingle  frigate. 

Sir  John  Dalrymple  has  fixed  upon  the  end  of  the  year 
1667,  as  the  time  when,  by  a  scandalous  and  degrading 
treason,  Charles  11.  bartered  the  interest  of  his  country  and 
his  own  honour  for  the  gold  of  Louis  XIV.  But  itappear% 
certain  that  there  was  a  secret  intercourse  between  the  two 
inonarchs  even  before  the  peace  of  Breda,  which  was  signed 
on  the  10th  of  July  in  that  year.  The  following  passage 
puts  this  point  beyond  a  doubt : 

*  Therefore  I  resolved  to  accede  to  their  demands ;  but  neverthe- 
less that  I  might  not  openly  declare  it,  without  gaining  some  import- 
ant advantage  from  the  declaration.  I  demanded  of  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  whether,  upon  my  pledging  myself  in  secret  to  pass  , 
this  article  of  the  treaty,  he  would  promise  one  on  his  part  not  t<» 
•nter  into  any  engagements  against  me  for  the  space  of  a  year/ 

Now,  most  assuredly,  such  a  promise  would  never  have 
been  asked,  much  less  would  the  proposal  have  been  assent- 
ed to,  except  from  some  private  consideration.  Of  what 
nature  this  was,  the  infamous  subsequent  conduct  of  the 
English  king  has  planed  beyond  all  controversy. 

We  find  sortie  mistak/?s   in  the   course  of  the  narrative, 
which  may  ver}'  readily    have  escaiped   from   the   pen  of  a 
writer  who  trctited  to  his  memory,  and  who  could   have  felt 
no  anxiety  to  be  accurate  on  minute  points.     For  example, 
the  circumstances  of  the  sale  of^Dunkirk  induce  him   to  ex^ 
plain  how   the  place  had  originally  fallen  into  the  bands  of 
ihe  English.     The  protector  Cromwell  had  formerly  offered 
to  purchase  it,  and  tojoin  in  a  war  with  Spain, on  eondirion  of 
the  acceptance  of  his  proposal.     Upon  this  offer  being  rejected 
he  assisted  the  Spaniards,  and  by  the  united  forces  of  the  two 
nations  Francp  lost  both  Dunkirk  and  Gravelines.     This  was 
in  16^2.  Such  is  the  account  of  Louis.     But  Cromwell   was 
not  made  protector  till   1G64.     Most   undoubtedly  therefore 
^1  the  personal  views  which  the  king  attributes  to  Cromwell 
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ID  this  negolialion  must  have'been  purely  imagiaary^  wliaU 
ever  steps  he  look  in  l65'2  must  have  been  merely  as  o 
servant  of  the  comnionwealtb. 

We  wish  to  lel  our  readers  hear  Louis  speaking  again  a» 
the  counsellor  ot  Ins  son.  The  wisdom  and  judgment  of  the 
foDo  win  gad  vice  will  we  doubt  not  be  universally  allowetl  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  it  proves  the  frankness  with  which  the 
king  discloses  his  own  foibles. 

*  Before  my  departure  for  the  army,  I  sent  an  edict  to  the  par- 
liament. 1  erected  the  state  of  Va uj ours  in  favour  of  Madame  de' 
Valliere,  and  ackni)wledgcd  a  daughter  1  had  by  her,  for  not  intend- 
ing, when  I  went  to  the  army,  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  dan- 
ger, I  thought  it  just  to  assure  to  the  child  the  honour  of  her  birth, 
and  to  secure  to  the  mother  an  establishment  suitable  to  theafiec* 
tion  I  had  for  six  years  entertained  for  her. 

*  I  might  certainly  have  omitted  speaking  to  you  of  this  attach- 
jnent,  it  being  an  example  which  it  wouid  be  belter  to  avoid  ;  but 
iaving  laid  dowti  rules  for  your  conduct  on  the  defects  of  others,  I 
am  unwilling  to  withhold  those  which  you  may  collect  from  my  own. 

*  I  must  mention,  in  the  first  place,  that  as  a  prince  «»ught  ever  to 
he  a  model  of  virtue,  it  would  be  wellcoul<l  he  jabsolutely  prestirve 
himself  frdm  the  weaknesses  which  are  common  to  him  with  the 
Jest  of  mankind,  and  the  more  as  he  may  be  assured  that  they  can- 
not be  kept  secret.  Nevertheless,  if  it  happens  that,  in  spite  of  our- 
selves, we  fall  into  these  errors,  it  is  necessary  at  least,  in  order  io  di- 
minish their,  ill  consequences,  to  observe  two  precautions^  which  I 
have  always  practised,  and  from  which  1  have  reapea  great  advan* 
tage. 

*  First,  let  the  time  which  we  give  to  love,  n«ver  be  at  the  expence 
of  our  business;  for  our  first  object  ought  ever  to  be  the  preservation 
of  our  glory  and  our  authority,  thitigs  which  cannot  be  sustained 
but  by  application  ;  for  however  trAiisported  we  may  be  by  passion 
we  ought  to  consider,  an(^that  even  f  >r  the  sake  of  our  attachment^ 
that  if  we  diminish  «ur  credit  with  the  public,  we  at  the  same  time 
kssen  the  esteem  in  which  the  person  is  held,  who  is  the  object  qC 
our  regard, 

'  But  the  second  consideration,  and  that  which  is  the' most  de- 
licate and  difficult  of  observation,  i^  that  in  resigning  our  heart,  we 
should  remain  absolute  masters  of  our  judgment ;  that  the  beauty, 
which  is  the  source  of  our  joys,  should  have  no  concern  with  our 
business;  but  that  they  should  continue  to  be  things  perfectly  dis- 
tinct. You  know  what  I  have  said  •  to  you  on  various  occasions 
against  the  credit  of  favourites  :  that  of  a  mistress  is  still  more 
dangerous. 

*  The  heart  of  a  prince  is  attacked  like  a  fortified  place. 

^  The  first  objecUs  to  obtain  possession  of  ail  the  out  works.  A 
woman  of  talents  makes  it  her  first  business  to  remove  every  body 
who  is  not  in  her  own  interests  ;  she  infuses  a  suspicion  ©f  one,  and 
a  dislike  to  another,  that  herstlf  and  her  frieuck  may  be  the  only 
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()ersons  listened  to ;  and  if  we  ate  not  on  our  guard  against  this 
practice, in  order  tu  content'  herbeif  only,  we  must  discontent  all  the 
world  besides. 

*  From  the  nM)ment  that  you  give  a  woman  the  privilege  of  spealc« 
iDg  on  important  business,  you  will  most  assuredly  be  led  dstray. 

*  The  tenderness  we  We\  for  them,  extending  itself  to  all  they  say^ 
their  errors  even  insinuate  themselves  into  us,  and  insensibly  incline 
us  to  their  wishes  ;  ana  their  natural  levity  making  them  often  attack 
more  consequence  to  tr  flt-s  than  to  the  most  important  objects,  they 
almost  always  take  the  wr-Mt^  side  r.f  a  question. 

*  They  areeloqu-nt  in  ihfir  expresL'ions,^  earnest  in  their  intrea- 
ties,  positive  in  their  opinion^,  anvi  the  whole  is  often  founded  upon 
an  aversion  to  ^Aity  a  wi^h  topioinoce  another,  or  some  indiscreet 
promise. 

*  A  secret  if  nev#^r  secure  with  them  ;  for  it  they  are  without  judg* 
ment, their  simnluity  will  beirny  what  they  ought  most  to  conceal; 
and  if  they  have  sense,  <.hey  are  never  without  intrigues  and  secret 
connections.  They  have  always  some  secret  adviser  on  the  subject 
of  their  elevation  or  their  suf)poft,  and  to  sUch  they  never  fail  to  dis- 
close all  they  know,  when  they  think  the.)  can  araw  from  this  quar- 
ter anj  arguments   about  their  own  interest.    > 

*  In  these  cabals  it  is  thateverything  is  concerted,  what  part  they 
jnust  take,  what  artilice  they  must  practice  to  serve  their  ends, 
huw  to  get  nd  of  theii  enemies,  and  how  to  establish  their  friends^ 
what  address  they  must  use  to  secure  us  more  completely  and  re* 
tain  us  longer ;  in  short,  sooner,or  later  they  make  all  their  plans  sue- 
ceed,  without  our  having  the  power  to  secure  ourselves,  but  by  one 
only  method  ;  which  is  to  refuse  them  permission  to  speak  on  anjr 
subj'Ct  but  matters  of  pure  pleasure,  and  studiously  to  avoid  giv- 
ing them  the  smallest  credit  in  what  concerns  our  affairs,  or  the 
persons  (>(  those  who  serve  us, 

.*  I  will  confess  to  you,  that  a  prince  whose  heart  is  deeply  touch- 
ed by  love,  beina  always  prtjpossessel  by  a  great  esteem  for  the 
o!iject  of  his  affection  can  hardly  relish  all  these  precautions  :  but 
it  is  in  difficult  situations,  that  virtue  is  tried,  and  besides,  it  is  un-* 
doubtedly  tor  the  want  of  attention  to  these  maxims  that  we  read  in 
history  so  many  direful  examples  of  families  extinguisheif,  thrones 
reversed,  provinces  ruined,  and  empires  destroyed.^ 

This  portrait  which  LouisofFers  of  himself,  as  far  as  we  can 
collect  from  this  specimen  of  his  powers,  is  liiat  of  a  mind 
strong,  laborious,  retentive,  and  judicious.  His  bias  was  al- 
ways towards  rectitude,  and  where  he  erred  it  was  from  the 
indelible  impressions  made  on  hi^  infant  mind,  of  the  pre- 
judices unavoidably  attached  to  his  exalted  rank.  Glory 
was  his  ruling  ptission;  to  be  much  spoken  of  and  to  be  well 
spoken  of  the  object  of  hisrconstantamh'tion  But  it  was.ijot 
the  glory  which  warmed  the  heart  of  a  Henry  IV'.  the  glory 
of  being  the  source  of  joy,  peace,  and  conteiiLuient  to  snr- 
founding  millions^  and  of  receiving  thebeuedictiousof  admir- 
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mg  notions  ;  to  cxtond  his  empire,  to  be  the  terror  of  hit 
neighbours,  and  to  give  the  lavf  to  all  Europe;  this  was  the 
glory  which  inflated  his  hearty  and  was  the  main  spring  of 
all  his  projects.     He  thought  himself  an  honest  man  :  and 
rectitude,  integrity,  and  good  faith  are  the  constant  theme5 
of  his  exhortations.     But  he  forgot  that  the  integrity  of  pri- 
vate life  is  hardly  to  be  accounted  among  the  royal  duties. 
He  is  exempted  by  his  rank  from  all  the  cares  which  stamp  a 
value  on  integrity,   and  which  render  the  practice  of  it  a 
virtue.     He  confesses  frankly,  '  that  it   is  the  prince  only 
tvho  has  no   fortune  to  establish  but  that  of  the  state,  no  acr 
quisition  to  make  but  the  increase  of  his  monarchy,   no  au- 
thority to  increase  but  that' of  the  laws,  no  debts  to  pay  but 
those  of  the  public,  no  friends  to  enrich  but  the  body  of  the 
people.'     In  these  circumstances  what  temptation  has  the 
prir>ce  to  be  other  than  an  honest  man  ?  But  in  his  t^uality 
of  prince,  Louis  undi^guisedly  assumes  the  privilege  of  dis- 
pensing with  all  the  rules  of  vulgar  morality.     To  corrupt 
ilie  councils  and  embroil  the  afl^airs  of  all  his  neighbours,  to 
seize  on  defenceless  tierritories,  to  make  engagements  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  break  them,  or  to  conceal  some  sinis- 
ter design,  these  are  actions  which  he  does  not  seem  to  think 
inconsistent  wit,h  the  laws  of  probity,  and  in  the  commission 
of  which  he  seems  rather  to  glory  than  to  be  ashamed.     It 
isiruly  amusing   to  hear  him  on  (^ne  occasion  taking  much 
credit  to  himself  for  not  breaking  his  faith. 

*^  Though  it  was  my  interest  to  take  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  re* 
maining  neuter,  yet  I  could  not  prevail  upon  myself  to  violate  my 
engagements,  as  I  well  knew  that  the  English  had  been  the  ag<^ 
pressors/ 

This  seems  fair  and  honourable.  But  listen  to  the  very 
next  sentence,  in  which  he  exposes  the  whole  secret  of.bi^ 
pretended  honour. 

*  I  nevertheless  delayed  declaring  myself,  in  order  to  attempt 
bringing  them  to  an  agreement ;  but  seeing  that  my  mediation  had 
90  effect,  find  fearijig  (hat  they  would  come  to  an  agreement  of  them-- 
selves  to  wy  prejudice ^  1  at  length  openly  took  the  part  which  I  was^ 
bound  to  do.' 

W«  need  feay  no  more,  we  think,  to  illustrate  4iis  notiont 
of  the  obligations  of  treaties. 

His  ideas  of  the  extent  and  sanctity  of  the  regal  authority 
vie»e  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  extravagance.  Kings 
are  the  lieutenants  of  the  Divinity ,acGountable  to  God  alone 
for  their  actions.  It  is  the  will  of  God  that  whoever  is  bort\ 
a  suhject,  should  ;j-ield  a  pe{fect  and  absolute  obedience, 
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*  The  king  is  the  sole  proprietor.  Every  thing  which  is  in  our 
states,  of  whatever  nature  it  bt,  is  equally  our  property,  and  ought 
to  be  equally  dear  to  us.  The  money  which  is  in  our  purse^  that 
>^hich  is  in  the  hands  of  our  treasurers,  and,///-3^  w/iic/t  we  suffer  to 
remain  in  ihe  commerce  of  our  'people^  o ugh |.  equally  to  bo  the  object 
of  our  attention/ 

Again  ; 

'*  You  ought  to  be  persuaded  that  kings  are  absolute  masters,  and 
•ught  to  have  the  full  and  free  disposal  of  all  property,  whether 
possessed  by  churchmen  or  by  the  laity,  to  use  the  whole  of  it  like 
sage  economists,  &c.'  , 

According  to  this  account,  the  earth  and  all  its  fruits,  the 
bordes  of  the  miser,  and  the  gew-gaws  of  the  spendthrift,  in 
short  all  property  has  but  a  single  master:  men  themselves 
must  belong  to  bim>  since  they  could  not  live  but  according 
to  his  good  pleasure.  Thus  it  was  that  Louis  formed  tiie 
idea  of  a  perfect  monarchy.  It  v\rere  difficult  tod eteruaine 
which  were  the  most  chimerical,  this  notion  of  ail  property 
being  united  in  one  person,  or  that  of  an  equal  partition  of 
property.  Both  are  equally  absurd,  and  in  tiiis,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  the  extremes  meet, 

Louis  had  an  extreme  antipathy  to  the  office  of  prinse 
minister,  and  would  never  suffer  any  one  to  occupy  «uch  a 
post.  He  thought  by  entering  much  into  the  details  of  ad- 
ministration, that  he  governed  alone,  and  that  his  ministers 
were  merely  the  instruments  for  fulfilling  his  own  purposes. 
But  he  often  deceived  himself.  Louvois,  though  never  -a 
prime  minister,  acquired  a  preponderance  equal  to  one;  and 
others  had  the  art,  by  the  use  of  artful  suggestions,  to  make 
him  pursue  their  measures,  and  by  giving  him  the  credit  of 
them,  to  make  them  pass  for  his  own.  He  was  frequently 
the  dupe  of  this  artifice. 

It  is  probable  that  he  did  not, want  personal  courage;  but 
as  that  is  a  quality  very  much  improved  by  habit,  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  had  acquired  that  coolness  in  danger  which 
characterises  the  old  soldier,  rie  talks  so  much  of  exposing 
his  person,  as  to  betray  an  apprehension  that  he  was  not 
tiiotight  so  highly  of  in  this  point  as  he  wished.  Men  aie 
rarely  ostentatious  of  the  qualities,  which  ail  the  world  allow 
them  to  possess.  ' 

He  was  well  aware  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  flattery, 
but  fie  could  not  resist  its  seductions.  What  indeed  was  this 
glory  which  was  the  end  of  all  his  actions,  but  the  desire  to 
be  the  great  object  of  the  thoughts  and  tongues  of  men  ? 
\ti  truth,  to  be  the  constant  object  of  his  own  contemplation. 
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and  to  iliink  himself  habitually  observed  by  the  whole  worlJ, 
was  the  permanent  stale  of  his  mind  ;  it  is  the  due  to  ail  his 
actions,  and  the  spirit  of  all  his  writings  and  conver^atjon. 
But  it  was  not  the  glory  which  is  felt  rather  than  seen,  which 
springs  from  the  love  and  gratitude  of  happy  and  con- 
tented subjects,  and  which  delights  in  the  consciousness 
mi  being  the  source  and  author  of  their  blessings :  this  was 
not  the  glory  for  which  the  heart  of  Louis  panted.  To  be 
at  the  head  of  his  armies,  to^give  the  law  to  all  Europe,  and 
f>ursue  with  unremitting  industry,  and  a  total  disrrgard  of 
justice  schemes  of  aggrandisement  and  ambition,  these  were 
the  only  objects  which  entered  into  his' conception  of  glory, 
»nd  to  acquire  which  formed  the  grand  occupation  of  his  long 
:#eign.  War  then  was  the  theatre  on  which  he  most  wished  to 
shine,  and  the  talents  and  character  of  a  great  captain  waa 
what  he  affected  with  most  delight.  ^ 

The  military  memoirs,  which  form  the  3d  and  4th  volumes 
ef  this  collection  give  the  true  measure  of  his  military  capa- 
city. His  rules  for  the  infantry  and  the  cavalry,  his  orders  for 
the  mskrches  of  his  forces,and  the  daily  details  of  the  service, 
9k\  written  with  his  own  hand,  show  that  he  possessed  great 
Application,  a  mind  capable  of  embracing  at  once  a  great 
variety  of  objects,  and  an  attention  equally  scrupulous  and 
persevering  in  following  his  object  to  the  very  completion  of 
liis  purpose.  But  the  objects  themselves  were  commonly  mi- 
nute ;  and,  Louis  did  not  perceive  that  \)y  his  attention  to  tri- 
fles quite  beneath  his  sphere,  he  renounca^d  all  claim  to  ge« 
Bius,  talents,-  and  grand  conceptions.  1  his  part  of  his  works 
is  entirely  in  his  own  hand  writing,  and  tiie  style  is  more 
negligent  than  in  the  others.  Tbt^  correclioas  of  Peiisson 
cannot  be  traced  m  it.  They  are  in  a  s< ate  of  ^reat  kh per- 
fection. Those  relating  to  the  years  Vi7.'i,  if)78  ar»d  1/^92 
are  compleat;  there  are ^ome  inttresling  fragments  on  the 
.  years  Jf)?3,  l674,  and  I676;  there  are  but  a  lew  notes  upoa 
the  years  I667  and  l(i68,and  nothiufg  at  all  upon  i(i75 ,  l677, 
1684,  1691,  and  i6D3. 

These  pieces  have  been  arranged  by  general  Grimoard. 
He  has,  in  order  to  give  a  form  and  regularity  to  the  whole, 
supplied  the  details  of  each  campaign,  where  the  original 
materials  are  deficient,  ahd  illustrated  the  text  by  notes* 
There  are  also  interspersed  several  memoirs  of  the  comman- 
ders, and  articles  of  correspondence  between  the  principal 
gei)erals  and  the  king  orchis  ministers.  Upori  the  whole 
therefore,  our  readers  will  see  that  these  two  volun^es  furnish 
materials  almost  for  an  entire  history  of  ihemiRtary  traosac* 
tions  of  ibis  reign. 
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The  lettei^of  Loais  on  subjects  not  immediately  military  * 
ore  contained  in  the  fifth  and  a  part  of  the  sixUi  volume* 
•  They  are^  almost  all  of  them  letters  to  monarchs,  ministerSj 
generals^  in te^dants,  &c.  Of  letters  truly  familiar  we  hardly 
find  oQe'.  Louis  never  descended  from  the'  high  character 
he  acted  on  the  great  stage  of  the  world.  He  is  in  every 
line  a  king,  never  a  mere  mortal  man. 

We  cannot  avoid  noticing  one  letter  addressed  to  his  navjil 
commander,  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  as  it  seems  to  decide  com- 
pletely the  point  we  adverted  to  in  a  former  part  of  our  cri- 
tique, and  clearly  shows  that  Louis  did  not  fully  prevent  the 
junction  of  his  fleet  to  that  of  his  Dutch  allies  in  the  war  of 
1666.  After  paying  the  duke  many  compliments  for  his 
zeal  in  the  service,  the  king  very  calmly  represents  to  him 
some  parts  of  his  conduct  with  which  he  is  dissatisfred. 
Among  other  articles  of  accusatiod  we  find  the  following  : 

*  After  having  at  first  condemned  the  ChEfrenfe,  And  in  order  to  with- 
draw the  fleet  from  that  river  as  soon  as  possible,  you  both  wrote 
to  me  and  made  me  understand  by  Etemarr,  that  you  were  in  want 
of  nothing,  and  that  in  three  days  yop  should  be  in  a  condition  to 
sail.  On  this  I  sent  word  to  the  states  of  the  United  Provinces,  that 
you  would  be  immediately  in  the  channel  with  all  my  fleet,  and  ne- 
vertheless you  still  remained  sixteen  or  eighteen  days  in  the  Charente, 
and  at  your  arrival  at  Belleisle,  the  Marquis  de  Bejleford,  in- 
formed me  that  you  were  still  in  want  of  many  necessaries.' 

This  whole  letter  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  articles  of 
this  part  of  the  collection. 

What  the  editor  calls  'Opuscules  Litteraiies*  form  the 
fourth  division  of  this  work.  They  consist  of  the  translation 
of  the  first  book  oJF  Caesar's  Commentaries,  the  merit  or  the 
faults  of  which  are  probably  to  be  attributed  to  Mi  Hardouiti 
de  Perefina,  his  preceptor,  rather  than  to  the  monarch. 
There  are  besides  two  little  songs  and  an  impromptu,  which 
have  been  ascribed  to  the  king.  This  part  has  at  least  bre- 
vity to  recommend  it,  if  we  can  give  it  no  other  praise. 

The  whole  is  closed  with  some  pieces  supplemental  to 
the  works  of  the  monarch,  containing  anecdotes,  letters, 
or  memoirs,  connected  with  the  events  of  his  reign.  They  are 
in  number  nineteen,  and  make  up  half  the  last  volume.  Th^y 
are  not  all  of  equal  interest  or  importance.  Most  of  them 
have  been  published  before.  Those  that  relate  to  the  secret 
negociations  between  Louis  XIV.  and  Charles  II.  are  taken 
from  JJalrjjmple's  Memoirs,  which  though  they  have  now  been 
published  in  England  near  five  and  twenty  years>  seem   evea 
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at  this  day  to  be  imperfectly  known  in  France,-  A  (ew  of 
tbeui  are  now  tor  the  first  time  brought  to  liglit. 

Having  finished  whalwehave  thought  o^cessar}'  to  say  on  the . 
principal  contentsof  these  interesting  volumes,  wemustcon^ 
fine  ourselves  to  stating  simply  that  there  is  prefixed  to  them 
(besides  a  portrait  of  the  monarch  and  a  number  of  fac-simi- 
les  of  his  hand  writing,  and  that  of  some  persons  of  the  first 
distinction  of  his  court)  a  long  article,  entitled  ^  New  Con- 
siderations on  Louis  XIV/  by  M.  Grouvelle,  the  editor.  In 
it  he  takes  a  very  enlightened  view  of  the  character  of  this 
prince  and  the  spirit  of  his  reign.  We  must  content  oyr- 
selves  with  saying  that  these  Considerations  discover  a  deep 
insight  into  the  springs  of  human  action,  and  a  judgment 
equally  penetrating  and  discriminative.  We  must  likewise 
mention  that  an  edition  of  that  part  of  tbese^  works,  which 
are  here  entitled,  historical  and  political  memoirs,  edited  by 
M.  de  Gain-Montagnac  appeared  last  year.  We  noticed  th  s 
work  in  the  Appendix  to  the  eighth  volume  of  our  Review  ^ 
justice  obliges  us  to  add,  that,  besides  minor  errors  and  de- 
fects, the  work  edited  by  M.  de  Gain-Montagnac  is  deficient 
■  in  whole  articles  whicii  are  to  be  found  in  this.  Wi'.h  re-' 
gard  to  the  end  of  I^Gl  and  the  year  1662  there  is  nothing, 
the  documents  with  regard  to  that  year  not  being  to  be  found 
in  the  Imperial  Library,  and  the  principal  motive  of  the  pub- 
lishers seems  to  have  been  to  anticipate  the  present  editionf, 
the  publication  of  which  had  been  previously  announced.    * 


Art.  IL — Memoires  de  Henri  de  Campion, 

Iflemoirs  of  Henry  de  Campion,  Lordqf  Ftugneri,  Boseferei, 
la  Landt  and  Feue,  Gentleman  of  Fran^oii  de  Bourbon- 
Fendome,  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  Lieut.  Colonel  of  the 
Regiment  of  Henri  d'Orle^ms^  Duke  of  Longueville:  contain- 
ing  unknown  Facts  of  the  Reign  of  Loui^XIll,  andthtfrU 
eleven  Years  of  Louis  XI F.  particularly  many  intereUing 
Anecdotes  of  the  Dukes  of  Fendome^  Beaufort,  and  Car- ^ 
dinal  Mazarine,  from  iOJ4i  to  165,4.  Imported  by  D^- 
conchy.     1807. 

TH  ESE  Memoirs  have  been  drawn  from  the  papers  of  the 
family  of  M.  de  Campion  Montpoignaat  by  the  industry  of 
Gfeneral  Grimoard,  and  are  published  as  proper  for  forming 
the  first  of  a  series  of  original  memoirs  to  illustrate  the  reigns 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  ^hcy  were  drawn  up  by  the 
writer  for  the  sake  of  his  children  and  family  ;  having  him- 
self (as  he  informs  them)  felt  uneasy  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
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the  principal  actions  of  his  ancestors^  from  which  in  his 
yoyth  he  aiight  have  regulated  his  own  life  and  conduct. 
We  collect  from  this  history  of  himself  that  M.  de  Campiofi 
wasa  manofjust  and  honourable  intentions,  but  occasionally 
warped  eitherby  his  passions  or  the  prejudices  of  his  times;  so 
thatia  this  account  of  his  own  actions,  he  has  related  some 
that  are  rather  to  be  shunned  than  to  be  imitated ;  and  has 
with  great  nai'vetk  brought  us  acquainted  .with  his  foibles  as 
well  hs  with  his  good  qualities.  We  must  do  him  the  justice  to 
say  that  his  virtues  greatly  preponderate  over  his  faults,  and 
that  he  has  brought  before  our  view  a  system  of  manners  and 
opinions  which  now  adays  appear  singular,  and  occasionally 
extravagant* 

'M.  de  Campion  traces  his  family  up  to  the  time  of  Robert 
duke  of  Normandy,  eldest  son  of  our  William  the  conqueror. 
He  was  himself  the  second  son  of  Henri  de  Campion,  des- 
cended in  each  line  from  antient  and  honourable  families  in 
the  province  of  Normandy.  He  learnt  his  exercise  and  carried 
a  musket  (according  to  the  practice  of  young  noblemen  at  the 
time)  in  the  regiment  of  guards,  after  which,  at  eighteen,  he 
accepted  an  ensigncy,  and  served  in  His  regiment  two  years. 

At  this  time  (1634)  Gaston  duke  of  Orleans,  brother  to 
Louis  XllI,  was  a  voluntary  exile  with  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment at  Brussels,  being  at  enmity  with  Cardinal  de  Rich-  , 
lieu,  who  ruled  France  with  a  despotic  authority.  M.  de 
Campion  was  seduced  by  an  acquaintance  to  quit  his  corps, 
and  jo^n  the  party  of  the  exiled  duke  at  Brussels.  But  the 
duke  speedily  made  his  peace  at  court,  and  returned  to 
France.  His  whole  party  was  soon  after  ruined  byihe  supe- 
rior address  of  Richlieu,  and  M.  de  C.  partook  of  the  com- 
mon lot.  However  fortune  sobn  befriended  him  ;  and  by 
the  kindness  of  a  relation  he  procured  an  ensigncy  in  the 
regimentde  Normandie,  one  of  the  oldest  and  of  the  highest 
reputation  in  the  service. 

In  this  regiment  he  served  for  several  years »  and  he  gives 
us  an  account  of  his  campaig*ns  under  various  generals  of 
high  name  in  Alsace,  Lorraine,  Rousaiilon  and  Italy.  Sieges 
and  battles,  marches  and  countermarches,  the  storming  of 
camps,  and  the  springing  of  mines  have  been  ever  the  sport  of 
princes,  and  the  amusement  of  the  people  loo,  except  that' 
portion, ,  who  are  the  immediate  sufferers.  For  our  parts  we 
may  say  with  the  poet. 

My  ear  is  pained 
My  soul  is  sick  with  ev'ry  day's  report 
Oi  wrong  and  outrage  ^ith  which  earth  is  iiiUd. 

And  as  probablv  many  of  our  readers  maj  ha\e  t'le  same 
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feelings,  and  many  of  those  who  have  not  may  have  their  ap- 
petite tor  scenes  of  carnage  satisfied  at  least,  if  not  surfeit^d> 
by  the  relations  which  fill  the  columns  of  our  daily  journals^ 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  observing  that  M.  de  Cam-  ' 
pion's  hisJLory  bears  every  mark  of  scrupulous  fidelity,  and 
we  must  add  of  the  greatest  modesty  in  speaking  of  his  per- 
sonal services. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  at  the  present  day,  wheti 
the  civil  authority  universally  receives  the  most  implicit 
obedience,  how  feeble  and  unsettled  it  was  formerly.  When 
it  was  submitted  to  at  all,  it  was  rather  as  to  an  evil  which 
could  not  be  avoided  than  from  a  principle  6f  duty  and  subr 
ordination,,  The  great  lords  were  in  a  conslant  state  of 
hostility  to  it,  either  resisting  it  openly  and  by  force  of  arms, 
or  selling  their  submission  at  the  best  price  they  could  obtain. 
Every  town  and  every  hamlet  struggled  hard  for  the  same 
species  of  rude  independence,  and  yielded  not  a  jot  but 
where  submission  could  be  compelled  by  open  force.  If 
the  kind's  troops  were  to  pass  through  a  town,  the  inhabitants 
would  shut  their  gates,  and  if  strong  enough  would  niake 
them  change  their  route.  If  the  parties  were  pretty  equally 
balanced,  the  commander  would  accept  a  sum  of  money, 
to  lead  his  men  through'  other  quarters.  At  times  they 
would  come  to  blows  ;  and  it  seems  not  to  have  been  un- 
<^ommon,  when  the  troops  proved  victorious,  to  give  up' 
the  towns  to  pillage. 

The  great  h^ro  of  modern  warfare  has  been  accused  of 
making  no  account  of  the  lives  of  his  men,  provided  he 
carries  his  point.  The  heroes  of  the  old  school  were  equally 
regardless  of  human  blood,  froip  motives  sometimes  less 
excuseable  ;  for  they  lavished  it  mo^  wantonly,  where  it 
was  physically  impossible  to  carry  their  point.  In  l639,  the- 
prince  oi  Conde  made  one  of  those  impracticable  atterapts^^ 
to  force  the  Spaniards  to  raise  the  siege  of  Salcis  ,in  Rous- 
sillon,  M.  De  Campion's  regiment  before  the  attack  consisted 
of  thirty-five  officers  and  eight  hundred  soldiers;  of  these 
twenty-nine  officers  were  put  hors  de  combat,  and  four 
hundred  soldiers,  nor  would  a  jnan  have  escaped,  had  not 
the  enemy's  supply  of  powder  been  deficient.  This  mur- 
derous business  was  undertaken  without  a  hope  of  success) 
but  simply  because  the  prince  thought  it  right  that  cardinal 
Richlieu  should  have  no  pretext  to  injure  him  at  court. 
Af.  de  C.'s  account  of  his  own  state  of  mind  previous  to  the 
affair  is  sufficiently  amusing  : 

*  We  had  allof  us,  the  preceding  day  performed  the  usual  exer- 
cises of  christians,  when  undertaking  actions  so  full  of  peril.  But 
1  had  a  scruple  of  conscience  which  embarrassed  me  ;  it  was  that 
thejtueur  de  ISoion,   a  lieutenaat  in  our  reaiment,  aiid   nephew  «f 
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OaiUnt,  afterwards  a  captain  in  the  Queen's  guards,  had  received 
B  blow  from  one  of  our  captains  of  the  name  of  Du  Tuc,  a  very 
brave  man,  and  had  afterwards  been  forced  by  the  marechal  ds 
Schomberg  to  makeup  the  quarrel  ;  biit  being  dissatisfied,  he  had 
Asked  me  to  be  bis  second  in  an  affair  mih  Du  Tuc  as  soon  as  we 
diould  be  no  longer  under  the  mareschal's  command,  i  had  pro- 
mised to  serve  him  with  pleasure,  and  we  were  now  waiting  for  the 
end  of  ihe  campaign  to  finish  the  affair.  This  circumstance  gave 
me  much  uneasiness  in  our  present  hazard,  for  I  have  always,  though 
a  great  sinner,  had  a  great  respect  for  religion.  I  did  not  however  , 
mention  nay  uneasiness  to  my  friend,  contenting  myself  with  saying 
to  kim  in  the  hearing  of  his  enemy,  that  in  the  present  circu^nstances 
we  should  tbink  of  nothing  but  serving  our  king  and  country/ 

M.  de  C.  was  soon  relieved  from  liis  scruples,  for  poor 
Du  Tud  was  killed  off  at  the  first  discharge.  It  is  a  pity 
thatM.  deC.  could  not  have  read  Fielding's  Amelia.  Col. 
James,  who  was  also  very  religious,  has  there  proved  that 
if  the  practice  of  duelling  is  not  expressly  excepted  from  the 
rixth  coriimandment  it  is  probably  that  it  is  merely  from  an 
eirror  of  the  text.  And  when  we  survey  the  conduct  of 
those  who,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from"outward  appearances, 
have  as  much  veneration  for  religion  as  M.  de  Campion 
professed,  we  cannot  help  believing  that  each  of  ihem  has 
$dme  secret  salvo  for  their  own  favourite  sins ;  though  they 
would  be  grpssly  scandalized  at  extending  it  to  the  sins  of 
their  neighbours. 

The  place  of  loyalty  to  the  sovereign  was  occupied  in 
tfhe  breasts  of  men  of  honour,  by  an  unbounded  attachment 
tolhe  interests  of  the  family  to  whom  they  attached  them, 
selves:  they  seemed  to  think  themselves  bound  to  support 
their  chief  in  all  actions,  whether  good  or  bad,  and  to  foU 
low  him  through  all  the  changes  of  his  fortune.  M.  de  C. 
lias  giveii  us  an  example  of  his  own  fidelity  to  the  duke  of 
Beaufort^  which  is  somewhat  extraordinary  for  a  man  who 
bad  a  great  veneration  for  religion.  After  the  death  of 
Louis  Xlfl.  cardinal  Mazarine  succeeded  to  the  power, 
which  had  been  exercised  by  Richlieu.  One  of  the  first 
steps  of  his  administration  was  to  arrest  the  duke  of  Beau- 
fort and  his  immediate  adherents.  It  was  rumoured  that 
the  duke  had  foroaed  a  plot  against  the  cardinals  life.  Car^ 
dinal  de  Retz  has  asserted,  seemingly  upon  good  authority, 
that  no  such  plot  ever  existed,  and  that  the  whole  was  a 
forgery  of  the  minister's,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  political 
eBemies.  But  these  memoirs  place  the  existence  of  this  con* 
'spiracy  beyond  a  doubt.  M*  de  Campion  has  related  iIq 
Qircum»t4Qces  of  it  very  minutely,  and  the  part  which  he 
Jiimself  took  id  iU    The  diike  seems  to  have  possessed^ 
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weak  head  and  a  most  corrupt  heart ;  but  M.  de  C.  thinks  be 
was  instigated  to  this  shocking  attempt  more  by  two 
females  of  the  higliest  rank  al  court  (the  duchesses  de  Cbev-. 
reuse  and  iVJonibncson  th4>n  from  his  own  inclinations. 
M.  de  C.  recounts  the  arguments  he  used  to  dissuade  the 
duke  from  this  attempt^  and  ingenuously  displays  all  the 
anguish  lie  suffered  fromr  being  concerned  in  it,  and  hi» 
joy  at  the  frequent  miscarriages  »f  the  design.  The  duke 
himself  feltoccasional  pangsof  compunction^buta  conference 
with  his  female  advisers  never  failed  to  banish  his  scruples, 
and  to  make  him  return  to  his  purpose  more  resolutely  than 
ever;  and  he  therefore  desired  M.  de  C.  t5  offer  no  more 
reasons  against  bis  attempt,  since  it  would  be  to  no  purpose.. 
As  M.  de  C.  looked  upon  the  design  with  horror,  we  expect- 
ed to  find  he  instantly  quitted  the  service  of  a  master,  whp 
could  so  far  degrade  himself  as  to  harbour  it.  But  we  find  ' 
that  his  notions  of  honour,  instead  of  prompting  him  to  this 
conduct,  imposed  upon  him  as  a  duty,  that  having  attached 
himself  to  the  fortune  of  this  man,  be  was  bounato  follow 
him  under  all  circumstances^  and  not  to  abandon  him,  what* 
ever  part  he  chose  to  act.  The  secret  therefore  was  to  be 
inviolable,  and  he  exacted  only  two  conditions  for  himself; 
the  first  was  not  to  be  ediployed  in.  the  personal  execution 
of  the  murder;  the  second,  that  if  it  were  done  out  of  the 
presence  of  the  duke,  he  would  not  be  present ;  but  if  the 
duke  were  there^  he  would  without  scruple  keep  himself 
near  bis  person,  to  defend  him  against  all  accidents,  which 
he  was  resolved  to  do  both  from  bis  affection  and  his  duty. 

Suph  then  were  the  ideas  of  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of 
honour,  when  desired  to  assist  at  the  assassination  of  a  man, 
whose  only  oifence  was  that  he  possessed  more  talents,  po- 
licy and  success  than  bis  rivals !  After  reading  such  a  tale 
we  can  hardly  help  a3king  whether  it  be  true,  that  there  is 
no  real  standard  of  virtue,  but  that  it  varies  momentarily 
with  the  fleeting  fashions,  hupaours  and  opinions  of  the  day. 
At  least  it  is  in  vain  that  we  look  for  it,  in  the  approbation 
or  condemnation  of  any  party  dr  cabal  of  individuals,  who 
pursuing  a  common  end,  ar^  apt  to  encourage  each  other 
in  the  violation  of  every  principle  of  equity  and  humanity 
that  stands  in  the  way  of  theif  object.  M.  de  Campion's 
observations  on  the  conduct  of  bis  oyirn  tirother^  are  sa  just 
that  we  are  tempted  to  transcribe  them. 

*  I  went  with  my  brother  to  the  duke,  thinking  that  the  entire  con- 
fidence he  had  iu  him  would  make  him  change  bis  opinion.  He 
took  him  to  a  retired  part  of  the  room,  whilst  I  staid  a  little  apart 
with  those  who  were4ntbe  chamber;  jet  the.  wish  I  had  to  mal(e  \^\q^ 
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•Atvr  his  design  made  me  go  nearer  them,  ami  I  heard  my  brother, 
wliowas  sittinjg  near  the  prince,  saying  every  thing,  contrary  to  his 
promise,  which  he  thoughl  likely  to  make  htm  accelerate  the  execu* 
tion  of  this  shameful  attempt.  This  affected  me  greatly,  since  I 
saw  clearly  that  all  my  efforts  would  be  vain  against  these  two  men 
and  the  two  women  who  at  that  lime  wholly  governed  one  of  them. 
I  was  more  astonished  at  my  brother,  than  at  the  others,  as  I 
knew  that  his  manners  were  mild  and  his  disposition  miturallygood, 
I  thought  then  as  I  have  ever  done  since  that  that  long  intercourse 
he  had  kept  up  with  factious  persons,  whiUt  he  was  in  the  service  of 
the  count  de  Soissons,  had  inspired  him  with  a  desire,  against  his 
natural  inclination,  of  seeing  the  court  and  the  state  in  perpetual 
a^ation  :  he  has  since  given  many  indications  of  this  inclina* 
tion,  which  is  rather  an  acquired  habit  than  a  natural  disposi. 
tion.' 

However  the  good  fortune  of  the  cardinal  prese^ed  him 
from  this  diabolical  attempt ;  the  duke  was  seized  andimpri* 
aoned  for  several  years ;  some  of  his  agents  underwent  the 
same  fate  ;  othera  escaped  only  by  skiilkinsj:  about  and  hiding 
tlieraselves.  This  was  the  measure  to  which  M.  de  G.  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse,  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  a  dungeon. 
This  state  of  jeopardy  and  uneasiness  occupied  five  of  the 
best  years  of  his  life^wbich  were  passed  in  the  strictest  conceal- 
ment,  sometimes  in  France,  sometimes  in  the  island  of  Jersey, 
and  for  atimein  Italy,whitber  he  followed  thedukedeVendome^ 
father  of  the  assassin  duke  de  Beaufort.  The  character  he 
gives  of  this  great  pers^onage  is  still  more  contemptible  and 
infamous  than  that  of  the  son.  The  ultimate  treatment  that 
M.de  Campion  received  was  such  as  he  bad  reason  to  ex-» 
pect  from  wretches  of  their  stamp.  He  was  dismissed,  not 
from  any  charge  which  they  had  against  himself,  but  on  ac- 
count of  a  disagreement  which  took  place  between  them  aad 
his  elder  brother.  Knowing  his  integrity,  they  were  not 
under  any  apprehension  of  his  betraying  the  secrets  he  was 
master  of.  '  He  is  induced  to  make  on  this  occasion  the 
following  reflection,  which,  though  it  may  be  tuo  just, 
is  whimsically  placed  in  a  book  of  serious  advice  to  bis 
children. 

*  This  proves  how  dangerous  it  is  with  many  princes  to  be  known 
for  a  man  of  inflexible  integrity;  for  the  ingratitii»!e  which  is  natu- 
ral to  the  greater  part  of  them  prevents  their  having  a  due  sense  of 
the.  favours  they  have  receivtd;  and  the  assurance  they  feel 
that  they  will  not  be  deserted  in  their  disgrace,  frees  them  from 
apprehension,  the  only  principle,  which  obliges  them  to  retain  by  be- 
nefits, persons  who  are  willing  to  make  their 'forttit]es,  without  Hav^ 
fngany  scruple  with  regard  ^o  the  means.' 
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Among  the  evils  ofhis  situation,^  M.  de  C.  was  at  least  e«^ 
einpt  from  the  dread  of  poverty.  For  having  access  to 
persons  of  the  first  rank^  be  was  able  to  maintain  himself 
handsomely  by  his  skill  at  cards  and  other  games.  He  speaka 
of  this  qualification  with  much  complacency  and  self-appro- 
bation. 

After  his  dismissal  from  the  family  ofVendome,  M.deCan^- 
pion  attached  himself  to  the  service  of  the  duke  de  Longue- 
ville,  a  nobleman  of  whos6  character  he  speaks  in  higher 
t^rms  than  of  tliat  his  former  patrons.  He  commanded  a^ 
regiment  of  infantry  raised  by  the  duke.  He  served  again 
for  two  or  three  campaigns,*  but  in  the  year  16*j4  he  entire- 
ly retired  from  aclive  life,  though  he  was  still  in  the  prime  of 
life.  He  lived  as  a  private  gentleman  for  nine  years  more 
and   died  in  the  year  1(563  at  the  age  of  fifty. 

He  has  given  the  latter  part  of  his  narration  considerable 
interest  by  pourtraying  the  felicity  he  enjoyed  in  domestic 
life,  the  virtue  and  sweetness  of  hifs  wife,  the  delight  he  took 
in  a  favourite  daughter,  and  the  pangs  he  endured  wheti  she 
^as  tornf  from  hini  by  an  untimely  death.  He  seems  appre* 
hensive  lest  the  dwelling  upon  these  trifling  subjects  may  be- 
tray a  simplicity  rather  derogating  from  his  character ;.  and 
excuses  himself  from  indulging  it,  as  affording  a  solace  to  bis 
affliction.  We  believe  that  those  who  have  hearts  true  to  the 
feelings  of  nature  will  Hympathise  more  warmly  with  him 
in  these  few  pages  than  in  all  the  other  adventures  of  his 
life. 

We  close  the  volume  with  a  sense  of  some  obligation  to^ 
wards  those  who  have  rescued  it  from  annihilation.  Towards 
the  writer  we  cannot  but  feel  sentiments  of  kindness^  think* 
ing  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  good  principles,  except  whea 
perverted  by  ignorance,  party,  and  the  prejndices  of  this  age. 
The  times  which  he  describes  were  not  such  as  to  make  us 
feet  dissatisfied  with  oar  own.  Factions  were  more  Yrolent 
and  vindictive,  war  more  bloody  and  ferocious,  the  morale 
of  the  great  more  shameless  and  abandoned,  and  we  may 
therefore  conclude  that  the  manners  of  middle  life  could  not 
Id  any  respect  have  been  preferable  to  those  qf  the  psesen^ 
times. 
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AftT*  HI. — Histoire  particuUere  de$  Evenemeui,  Ipe, 

^  particular  Hiitory  of  the  lEvents  which  look  place  ink 
France  during  the  Months  of  June y  July,  August,  and 
September y  nQQ,y  and  which  produced  the  Fait  of  the  royal 
Throne,  By  M.  Maton  de  la  Farenne*  8ro.  Paris, 
4806.     Imported  by  Deconcby. 

THE  passions  and  prejudices  of  men  must  have  a  century 
to  subside  before  any  candid  dnd  fair  judguient  can  be  pb* 
tained  on  the  origin  and  tbe  events  of  the  French  reTolutioii« 

They  are  ascribed  at  this  time,  with  a  spirit  of  resentful 
ttcrioiony,  to  any  causes,  religious,  civil,  or  philosophical^ 
which  the  writers  wish  to  discredit ;  and  by  sci»e  writers  to 
any  causes  or  persons,  which  are  supposed  to  be  hostile  to 
the  abuses  and  immoralities  which  had  rendered  govern* 
ment  null,  and  which  brought  on  that  anarchy  and  misery 
which  have  been  in  all  ages  their  effects. 

It  is  true,  when  the  king  of  France  and  his  nainisters,  in 
endeavouring  to  repair  an  old  den  of  thieves,  brought  it 
crumbling  about  their  ears,  projectors,  of  various  professions 
^nd  talents,  either  otrered  their  services,  or  complied  with 
^requests  and  invitations,  to  assist  in  building  up  a  new  edi- 
fice ;  and  the  constitution  of  1791  and  1792,  Wii(S  a  XQOst  re* 
spectable  production  of  the  most  respiectable  delegaticMi^  that 
was  ever  formed.  We  know  it  is  the  fashion  to  decry  that 
constitution  as  ineiFectual.  Those  who  advance  this  opinion 
shotild  recollect  it  never  had  a  trial.  The  unfortunate 
Louis  was  ill  advised  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  that  trial, 
and  he  lost  his  life,  his  throne,  and  the  nation  its  liberty,  by 
the  artifices  he  used  to  evade  the  character  of  a  constitu* 
tional  king. 

With  the  writer  of  this  work,  he  fs  without  spot  or  ble-  < 
inish,  .and  those  who  voted  bis  death  seemed  to  have  in« 
purred  the  guilt  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
ppinions  of  the  writer  are  therefore  of  little  account,  but  he 
has  rummaged  the  common  sewers  of  Jacobin  ferocity,  and 
he  has  endeavoured  to  subject  to  universal  execration  many 
af  the  victims,  all  the  dupes,  »nd  ail  the  abettors  oi  that  fe- 
rocity. 

While  therefore  the  historian  may  find  in  this  work  rot- 
tiute  and  cori>rct  information;  while  he  may  have  some 
errors  of  common  fame  corrected — he  must  be*  on  his  guard 
where  philosophers  or  republicans  are  introduced  ;  for  they 
^re  seldom  allowM  any  wisdom  or  vif tue. 

The  character  of  La  Fayette  is  an  exception,  and  is  drawn 
jh  a  manner  which  would  scarcely  discredit  the  abilities  of 
^be  ablest  historian. 
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*  Ac<Arding  to  some,  ambition  of  the  mere  inordinate  irature  htti 
$Ue<l  bis  mind  with  vast  projects^  which  were  to  end  in  the  suprenie 
power,  and  he  wij»hed,  after  the  model,  but  by  the  destruction  of 
the  Duiie  of  Orleans,  to  obtain  it  per  fas  atque  nefai.  Such  was 
the  opinion  given  by  the  Englishman,  Mr.  Windham,  in  the  House 
6f  Commons  on  the  1 6th  of  December,  179^.  Can  the. idea  of  M. 
de  la  Fayette  be  separated  from  the  remembrance  of  the  thousands  of 
victims  that  he  has  made  by  his  crimes  I  Are  not  his  misfortunes  the 
Iroits  of  his  ofi'ences  ?  Can  any  one  be  ignorant  that  the  conduct  of 
this  soldier  towards  his  king  was  inhuman  and  barbarous  ?  Was  tiot 
the  unfortunate  Queen  of  France  heard  to  say,  that  La  Fayette  was  a 
man  whom  she  could  never  pardon  ?"  According  to  others,  he  was 
glided  in  his  revolutionary  conduct  by  a  blind  un^Aecting  enthti* 
aiasro,  and  followed  no  fixed  principle  whatever..    He  proceeded  at 

'  random  without  plan,  without  any  end  but  that  of  tnakiiig  himself 
talked  of  as  the  hero  of  a  revolution  in  France,  as  Washington  had 
b&en  iu  America  ;  and  this  thirst  for  celebrity  prevented  him  from 
saving  the  king  and  the  monarchy,  as  he  might  have  done,  by  de» 
stroyingthe  work  of  the  innovators,  when  he  saw  that  it  was  produc- 
tive of  great  evils.  "Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  judgments 
appears  to  me  to  be  correct. 

*  Having  only  Just  reached  his  thirty- fifth  year,  when  he  was 
called  to  the  command  of  the  national  guards  at  Paris,  the  Marquis 
dela  Fayette,  whose  ideas  had  been  rendered  republican  by  the  re« 
tolotionin  America,  had  not  a  judgment  suii^ciently  muture  to  see 
that  the  system  which  had  succeeded  the.e,  could  not  adapt  itself 
to  France ;  that  our  manners,  our  localities,  our  population,  our 
customs,  our  superiority  over  most  other  nations,  must  make  us 
preserve  the  monarchical  form  of  government  in  preference  to  a  re* 
publican,  which  is  particularly  suited  to  small  stales  ;  because, 
serving  as  intermediates,  or  as  lines  of  demarcation  to  the  greater 
powers,  and  ill  adapted  to  make  war,  they  are  under  the  protection 
of  those  which  surround  them.  A  later  experience,  in  consequence 
of  which  a  new  monarchy  has  been  established  in^  France,  proves  the 
justice  of  this  assertion. 

*  The  general  La  Fayette  might  have  some  chivalrous  ideas,  he 
might  be  devoured  by  the  arinbition  of  immortalizing  himself  in 
France  as  Washington  had  done  in  America,  where  he  himself  had 
acquired  almost  an  equal  share  of  glory.  He  might  not  be  supe- 
rior to  circumstances ;  that  creative  genius  might  sometimes  fail 
htm,  which  gains  the  mastery,  and  fixes  the  instaOility  of  fortune. 
But  his  views  were  upright ;  he  possessed  great  address  in  taking  adv 
vantage  of  events^  activity,  a  cool  and  calculating  head  ;  a  great 
fhare  of  humanity  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  use  the  engine  of 
terror,  and  to  ^we)l  his  party  withihat  of  the  Jacobins,  of  whom  h^ 
was  the  declared  enemy  ;  of  generosity  towards  some  particular 
enemies  whom  it  was  in  his  power  to  deliver  to  the  fury  of  the  peo* 
pie ;  of  personal  disinterested ness,^hen  he  had  it  in  his  power -to  ac* 
cept  the  staff  of  Marshal  of  France,  the  title  of  generalissimo,  the 
liwbrd  of  coQStablei  and  severa)  other  dignities  which  the  court  ok 
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fereJ  to  him  in  order  to  secore  his  ftttachment.  He  refused  M 
these  honours,  as  on  the  14th  of  July,  17S9»  he  had  refused  the  die- 
tutorship,  that  he  might  give  his  whole  mind  to  the  consummation 
of  the  dangerous  work  which  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  de- 
stroy; a  work,  the  establishment  ot  which,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
could  not  fail  to  ensure  the  happiness  of  his  country,  and  for  the 
Success  of  wWch  he  had  expended  1,700,000  livrcs  of  his  fortune, 
when  he  found  himself  compelled  to  fly.  These  arc  actions  for 
which  we  vouch.  He  committed  faults  through  inexperience;  but 
he  also  did  good:  above  all, to  his  philanthropy  was  owinga  crimi- 
ha\  jurisprudence  more  humani;  than  the  ancient  one,  since  it  alio#t 
to  the  accused  counsel  selected  by  himself,  the  exhibition  ^f  the 
indictment,  and  the  publicity  of  the  procedure.  Let  us  lament 
over  the  men  who  have  appeared  on  the  political  theatre  in  terapes* 
tuous  times,  and  do  not  let  us  call  down  upon  them  the  execratiom 
of  posterity,  when  we  have  the  right  to  believe,  that  in  the  midst  of 
the  greatebt  errors,  their  heart  was  pure.* 

In  the  following  paragraph  the  partial  spirit  of  censure 
returns  upon  him  ; 

,    *  In  restoring  the  pagan  ceremonies  to  (h^ir  vigour,  it  was  necessary 
to  destroy  ail  that  belonged  to  popery.  Manuel  decreed  the  suppres- 
sion of  bells,  without  excepting  the  silver  one  of  the  paihice,  and  that 
of  St.  Germain  i'Auxerois,  fomous  for  (he  signal  they  had  given  ipr 
the    massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.     Benoiston,  a  miserable advo* 
cate  at  Nantz,  decreed  also  the  expulsion  of  all  the  priests  who  had^ 
refused  or   retracted  the  oath  prescribed  on  the  d6*th  of  Deeemtier^ 
1790  ;  and  to  cover  these  impious  hiws  with  a  pretext  of  phiio8t»« 
phy,  Gaudet  at  the  same  time  conferred  the  liile  of  French  citiaEOfis 
on  the  Englishman  Thomas  Paine,  who  published  several  pamphlen 
against  religion,  one  of  which,  (the  pretended  *'  Age  of  fteasoa,'') 
may  be  compared  to  the  testament  of  the  cur^  Mesfter,  who  died  in 
1733  ;  on  Joseph  Priestley,  William  Wilbtorforce,  lliomas  Clark* 
son,  John  Hamilton,   David  Williams,  N*   Maddison^  and  James 
M*Intosh  ;  on  N.  Gorain  ;   on  Clootz,   the  Prussian  ;  on  Cornelius 
Pauw,  his  uncle,  a  German  canon,. author  of  Researches  on  the  %yp« 
tians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Americans,  (who  died  on  the  7th  of  Jaiy^ 
I799»&t  Xantenn,  a  town  near  Aix-la-Chapelle);on  Joachim  Henry 
Camp,  a  Dutchman  ;   on  Jeremiah  Bentham  ;  on   N.  Pestalo^/zi,  an 
Italian  ;'  on   general   George  Washington ;   on    the  Polish  general 
Thaddeus  Kosciusko  ;  on  Gi^e  the  German  publiejste ;  and  on  the 
ppet  Henry  Klopstock,iauthor. of  the  Messiah. 
•  ■       *  Many  of  these  jttrangers  whom   the   assembly    invited  to  joia 
with  the  convention  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  tiie  destinies  of  France^ ' 
bestowing  at  the  same  time  the   greatest  eulogiums  on  their  senti« 
ments,  their  writings,  and   their  courage,   and  from  whom  it  ex- 
pected  pompous  acknowledgmeius  disdained  to    return  an  an&wer. 
The  last  meiHioHcd  person  sent  them  his  renunciation,  in  which  he 
treated  them  as  a  vile  collection  of  assassins^  who  by  exce^  of  bar- 
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iNirity  and  of  rapine,  bad  ji^st  placed  an  eternal  barrier  be(wee«v 
ibemselves  and  tbe  bappy  Germans/ 

The  character  of  Marat  is  masterly ;  because^  ihougli 
highly  coloured^  it  is  true. 

*  This  man,  who  was  intriguing  from  poverty,  unjust  by  prii;cw 
l^le,  malicious  from,  want,  a  calumniator  from  interest,  a  hypocrite 
by  calculation,  ferocious  by  instinct,  a  villain  by  constitution* 
withojit  judgment  in  bis  actions^  without  a  taste  for  the  sciences, 
ar(s»  and  belles-le^res,  without  depth  in  his  projects,  without  any 
aim  in  bis  crimes,  was  born  at  Beaudry  in  Switzerland,  in  the 
<:ounty  of  Neuchatel^  of  poor  and  Calvinist  parents,  in  the  year 
1744.  lie  was  about  4  feet  1 )  inches  in  height,  his  eyes  were  sunk 
and  threatening,  his  head  of  a  monstrous  size,  his  look  savage,  hia 
mcuth  of  enormous  wid(h,  his  countenance  dark  and  marked  with 
tbe  small-pox,  bis  figure  weakly,  his  appearance  altogether  was  such 
as  startled  honest  men.  He  called  himself  a  doctor  in  medicine.  He 
]|ad  printed  at  Amsterdam,  in  1775?  in  three  volumes,  a  treatise  on 
]nan,or  the  principles  and  laws  of  the  influence  of  the  soul  on  the  body^ 
and  of  the  body  on  the  soul.  In  this  work,  which  did  not  contain 
any  new  truths,  he  vilified,  with  an  air  of  rhetoric  and  of  assurance, 
those  principles  which  Buffon,  Haller,  Lecat,  and  many  other 
learned  men  bad  brought  forward,  treated  Locke,  Mallebranche^ 
and  Condillae  as  proud  and. ignorant,  Helvetius  as  a  sophist^  whose 
reasonings  are  refined  through  an  alembic  ;  and  asserted  by  way  of  9 
mew  theory,  thai  the  seat  of  tbe  soul  is  in  the  wming^s  of  the  brain  9 
that  tbe  juice  of  tbe  nerves  is  tbe  link  of  coratnunication  between 
tbe  twosubstaiKes  of  tbe  body  and  tbe  soul,  that  tkwght  discovers  t(k 
plan  nev  Vforidi,  and  makes  him  enjoy  even  nothing.  This  production 
fM  of  topbistry  and  contradictions,  was  only  known  for  a  day  by  the 
fefutation  which  Voltaire  deigned  to  make  to  it,  and  which  concludes 
tbuss  '  He  aiiects  ti»  be  bombastical  in  a  dissertation  on  physic, 
and  to  speak  of  medicine  in  epigrams.  Every  roan  does  his 
fitmost  to  surprise  his  reader.  An  harlequin  is  visible  throughout, 
who  cuts  capers  to  amnse  the  gallery.' 

'Caring little  for  this  criticism,  wbicb  ought  to  have  cured  the 
naduess  for  writing  without  the  hope  of  being- read,  the  soi-disant 
doctor  nevertheless  presented  to  tbe  public  in  1779>  bis  discovery 
veapecting  fire,* electricity,  and  light :  a  rhapsody  in  Svo.  which 
Vfould  have  been  for  ever  unknown,  but  for  the  pains  he  took  to 
get  its  title  inserted  in  the"  France  Literaire." 

V  Some  years  before  tbe  revolution,  he  had  also  published  in  En* 
glandy  ''The  Chains  of  Slavery :"  a  paltry  work  in  which  be  vents 
|kis  democratic  venoni  with  all  his  might. 

*  Hunger  having  brought  him  to  Paris,  his  only  basiness,  till  the 
assembly  of  the  States  General,  bad  been  to  sell  pretended  remedies 
for  the  venereal  disease»  as^well  as  a  water  of  his  own  composition^ 
which  killed^  in  the  flower  of  hisyouth,  tbe  Chevalier  de  6ouy«» 
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^I'Arcy,  brother  of  a  marqwis  of  that  namcj  who  hy  his  folBes  la 
the  constituent  assembly*,  of  which  he  yvas  a  member,  deserved  (o 
be  sent  lo  the  mad-house,  but  was  sent  to  the  scaffold  on  the  23r4 
of  July,  179^.  At  this  juncture,  at  the  very  time  that  the  oflicen 
of  police  were  about  to  produce  twelve  criminal  charges  against  iitniy 
he  was  vomited  forth  on  the  theatre  of  thfe  revolution,  like  those  de- 
structive floods  of  lava,  which  volcanoes  send-  out  far  and  tvide; 
he  rushed  into  a  cfvreer  of  politics,  and  published  a  pamphlet,  entim 
tied  '*  Le  Publicite  Fran9ois,*',  whose  ill-success  caused  him  to 
change  ^he  titl^into  that  of  "  Ami  du  Peuple,''  with  this  motto* 
stolen  from  Jean .  Jacques :  **  Vitam  impendere  vero;"  he  caused 
himself  to  be  remarked  by  his  ferocious  motions  in  the  Section  di$ 
Theatre  FrangofSy  where  the  Orlean  faction  enlisted  him,  that  fac* 
tion  which  despised  and  often  disowned  him,  although  it  retained 
liira  in  pay  ;  so  inconsistent  was  he,  so  absurd,  so  weak  even  in  his 
wickedness,  and  changeable  in  the  opinions  which  he  aifected« 

*  Besides  the  massacre  of  the  prisoners  in  September,  Marat  de- 
manded likewise,  that  of  all  the  partizahs  of  the  ancient  govern- 
i^nent,  and  wished  that,  by  a  prompt  piece  of  justice,  they  would 
reduce  to  a  fourth  part  the  deputies  to  the  convention  of  which  he 
was  a  memher.  Being  denounced  on  the  accusation  of  wishiag 
to  light  up  a  civil  war  in  France  by  his  journal,  he  w(a$  absolved  by 
his  faction,  and  after  having  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis,  with  n 
rage  that  approached  to  madness,  he  was  poignarded  in  his  bath  at 
the  age  of  53,  by  a  young  woman  as  virtuous  as  she  was  beautiful, 
named  Charlotte  Corday-d*Armans,  on  the  i4th  of  July,  1793. 
The  defenders  and  accomplices  of  this  monster,  who  did  not  deserve  ta 
die  by  the  han^ls  of  beauty,  deified  him  tl^foughout  France,  *  altars 
were  erected  to  him,  the  Section  du  Theatre  Francois  took  his  name, 
and  his  disgusting  skeleton  was  conveyed  to  the  Pantheon. 

'  Every  day  after  his  just  puuisUment,  that  cloud  of  Moad*thirstf 
insects  which  had  derived  their  bixth  from  the  putrefactions ^f  the 
2d  and  3d  of  September,  visibly  diminished.  The  people  which 
were  exterminating  themselves  by  their  own  hands,  opened  their 
eyes.  The  bust  of  the  infernal  divinity  was  every  where  dished  to 
pieces,  his  body  was  thrown  into  the  sewer  of  the  street  Montmartre 
at  Paris,  and  the  Carousal  freed  from  a  mausoleum  which  hiscriiBes 
had  raised  to  him/ 

And  the  massacre  of  the  Dae  de  Rochefoucauld  is  described 
with  great  justice,  except  the  insinuation  totally  groundless, 
that  the  amiable  Condorcet  solicited  it.        ^  * 

*  Louis,  Alexander,  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  and  de  la  Roche- 
Guy  on,  a  peer  of  France,  formerly  member  of  the  conslituetit  as- 
sembly, an  academician  equally  distinguished  by  his  indefatigable 
application  to  the  sciences,  and  by  his  strict  virtue,  notwithstanding' 
some  political  errors,  had  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  depart 
ment  of  Paris,  and  had  signed  the  s^spension  of  P^tioa  and  Ma- 
ijuel-,,  after  the  20th  -of-  June.     The  uatiooal  assembly  having  re-es- 
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tablishcd  them,  he  foresaw  great  misfortunesy  and  quilted  Pan* 
that  be  might  not  witness  thetn.  He  was  advisf  (i  to  pass  over  to 
Enghindy  but  his  filial  and  conjugal  piety  kept'^him  in  his  country. 
•  Santerre,  soliciied  as  they  say  by  Condorcet,  look  advantage  of 
the  popular  frenzy,  to  sign  an  order  ior  arresting  the  duke.  A 
cbnimissary  of  the  cummune  was  charged  with  it,  and  went  to 
Forges  ;  but  more  humane  than  his  brethien,  he  warned  him  of  his 
danger,  and  made  him  consent  to  go  to  his  manor  of  Roche-Guyon^ 
where  he  might  guard  him.  They  set  ofif  in  the  same  carriage. 
Passing  through  Gizors,  they  were  met  on  the  14th,  as  if  by  chance, 
by  a  party  of  Paris  cut-throats,  who  louciiy  demanded  the  head  of 
the  duke.  Troops  came  to  his  assistance.  He  passed  the  town  in 
the  midst  of  a  quadruple  line  of  national  guards  with  their  officer 
and  the  mayor.  A  cart  blocked  up  a  narrow  lane  in  tl\eir  road  out 
of  Gizors.  An  assassin  found  means  to  approach  the  duke,  and 
threw  a  stone  at  him,  which  struck  him  io  the  arms  of  Madaiu 
d'Anville  his  mother,  who  was  93  years  of  age,  and  knocked  bim 
down  lifeless.     lie  had  demanded  in  the  first  assembly,  the  liberty 

«  of  the  press,  the  suspensive  veto  for  the  king,  the  suppression  of  the 
monks,  and  wished  to  establish  in  France  the  English  government, 
with  some  alterations.  He  was  the  fourth  of  his  family  killed  tin 
this  month,  including  the  two  bishops  who  were  put  to  death  at 
Carmesy  and  his  brother»in*]aw  Charles  de  Boham  Cbavi}l,  at  the 
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Art.  IV. — Histoirede  PlantestT  Europe  et  Etrangires  If s  plus 
commutes,  les  plus  utiles  et  les  plus  curieuses;  ou  EUmem  dt 
Botanique  pratique,  ^c.  ife. 

History  of  the  most  common,  and  most  usefiil,  and  most  curi^ 
-  ous  European  and  foreign  Plants,  or  Elements  of  practi- 
cal Botany :  a  Work  in  which  are  given  a  precise  Descrip-- 
tion,  according  to  the  Method  and  Principles  of  Linnaus, 
of  the  Genera,  Sptcies,  their  Synonymes,  their  Properties, 
and  a  Series  of  Observations  drawn  from  Nature,  By 
J.  E,  Gilibtrt,  formerly  Physician  in  Lyons,  and  Professor 
of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  PP^lna,  now  Pro» 
Jessorqf'  Botany  at  the  Garden  of  the  Empress  Josephine, 
^c.  Sec\)nd  Edition,  corref^ted,  enlarged  and  or/iumented 
wi^h  more  than  800  Figures  in  Wood,  and  50  in  copper^ 
platr.  3  Fols,  HVo.  Lyons.  Imported  by  Decouchy. 
lbQ6. 

OF  all  the  branclies  of  natural   history,  botany  require 
perhaps  the  least  genius  and  the  most  industry.    A  tenacious 
memory   and  indefatigable  a:s«duity  are  sufficjent  to  consti- 
tUle  a  botanist  without  any  extraordinary  powers  of  iuiagina- 
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tion  or  judgment^  the  latter  faculty  indeed  is  seldom  found 
among  mere  iiofnenclators  of  vegetables.  Hence  probably  the 
reason  that  botan}^  ha^  been  so  much  cultivated  in  Fraace, 
when  the  people,  notwithstanding  their  acknowledged  levity, 
are  industrious  and  persevering  in  whatever  requires  but  a 
moderate  exercise  of  the  thinking  powers.  This  is  particularly 
evident  in  the  plodding  dullness  of  the  Lyonese,  who,  ai« 
though  they  can  boast  of  few  or  no  philosophers  diKtinguisb- 
^d  for  their  researches  in  the  other  two  kingdoms  of  nature 
have  many  useful  writers  in  botany,  among  the  most  distin-: 

fuisbed  of  whom  must  be  placed  the  author  of  these  vol umes« 
*ractical  utility  indeed,  not  original  research,  f^eemstohave 
been  the  principal  view  of  the  botanical  physicians  of  Lyons, 
and  they  have  according  produced  works,  which  however 
inadequate  to  extend  the  boundaries  T)f  human  science,  are 
jet  well  adapted  to  diffuse  a  familiar  knowledge  of  botaoj 
among  the  midling  and  subordinate  ranks  of  society. 

M.  Gilibert,  in  the  true  spirit  of  egotism  peculiar  to  hh 
country,  introduces  his  work  by  a  detail  of  bis  own  life,  his 
botanical  studies  and  professiopal  friendships.  This  gar-> 
rulous  vanity  indeed  is  the  more  venial,  as  our  septua- 
ginarian  author  spent  18  months  in  exile  during  the  murder- 
ous reign  of  Rokwespierre,  every  day  of  which  he  expected 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  executioners.  ^The  pleasures  of 
berborization,  he  says,  contributed  to  mitigate  tlie  fear  of  im- 
pending death,  and  the  multitude  of  plants  which  he  found  in 
the  environs  ofBeziersand  the  southern  provinces,  rescued 
him  from  despair  and  made  him  forget  the  dangers  that  in- 
cessantly menaced  him.'  After  enumerating  the  principal 
eventsin  his  own  life,  andhis  travels  in  Lithuania  he  proceeds 
to  take  a  brief  view  of  the  state  and  progress  of  botanical 
science  at  Lyons,  where  it  appears  that  the  commercial 
spirit  of  the  booksellers  and  ^the  love  of  money.,,  not  know- 
ledge, have  always  been  the  primum  mobile  of  botanical 
labours.  We  did  not  expect  indeed  to  hear  an  old  professor 
ei>tertaih  such  opinions  on  the  little  importance  of  this  sci- 
ence, as  are  here  avowed  ;  and  of  20,000  different  species  of 
plants  now  known,  he  justly  asks,  *  what  memory  is  capable 
of  retaining  the  Greek  and  Latin  names  by  which  they  are 
designated  f  ^000  species  at  most  are  all  that  are  considered 
as  medjcinal,  alimentary,  or  applied  to  the  arts,  and  the 
other  J  8,000  are  of  no  consequence  but  to  the  insects  which 
devour  them,  oi  to  th^  animals  which  the/  nourish.  Lin- 
Jiasus  himself  could  remember  the  characters  of  only  4,000, 
and  professional  men,  who  have  to  study  anatomv  and  me- 
dicine^ cannot  be  supposed  to  devote  the  necessary  time  to 
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aeqoire  a  knowledge  of  stich  numbers/  These  considera^ 
tioDS  therefore  have  induced  the  professor,  ^  ist,  to  propor- 
tion the  number  of  plants  to  the  powers  of  the  memory ;  %i, 
to  simplify  the  nomenclature  ;  and  3dy  to  adopt  the  surest 
and  most  easy 'methods/  To  this  end  M.  Gilibert  here  pre-> 
aents  his  pupils  with  the  generic  and  specific  descriptions  of 
^  about  9000  of  the  *  most  common,  most  useful,  and  most  ca<« 
rious  plants/  according  to  the  method  adapted  by  Linnseus, 
,yf\ih  the  natural  families  and  synonyma  of  Tournefort  and 
other  celebrated  botanists.  These  descriptions  are  illustrated^ 
or,  as  the  author  says,  ornamented  by  800  wood-puts  placed 
on  the  margin  of  the  page  in  the  manner  of  our  old  books  oa 
plants  printed  early  in  the  17th  century,  but  in  every  respect 
m^atly  inferior  to  our  designs  at  that  period.  Such  cuts  in* 
deed  may  furnish  a  constant  exercise  to  studentK^  but  it  wilt 
be  an  exercise  better  adapted  to  experienced  botanists  than 
to  tyros,  to  trace  this  analogy  with  Uie  plants  which  they 
designate.  The  copper-piales  are  also  marked  with  that 
mediocrity  which  characterizes  every  thing  in  Lyons.  Of 
the  vast  mass  of  matter  which  these  three  volumes  contain, 
however,  we  shall  only  notice  what  is  most  interesting  of  the 
miscellaneous  and  original  information  in  this  edition. 

The  second  volume  is  prefaced  by  five  memoirs,  all  of 
tvhich  relate  to  Lyons.  The  first,  on  the  topography  and 
climate  of  its  environs,  especially  with  regard  to  their  bota- 
nical geography,  which  derives  some  interest  from  the 
charming  variety  of  the  scenery.  The  second,  on  the  trans- 
migration of  plants,  enumerates  the  most  curious  and  rare 
ones  found  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city.  Among  those  are 
the  aquatic  plants,  hydrocharis,  morsns  ranee,  menyanthea 
fiymphoides,  isnardia  pafustris,  limosella  aquatica,  See.  Seve- 
tal  Alpine  vegetables  are  also  found  on  the  surrounding  hills. 
The  author  infers  that  the  number  and  variety  of  the  plants 
must  be  increasing,  because  he  has  discovered  several  new 
«itid  very  remarkable  ones,  which  were  not  observed  by  any 
of  his  very  able  predecessors,  nor  even  by  himself  during  the 
course  of  thirty  years.  The  increase  he  ascribes  to  transmi- 
gration, and  alleges  that  the  inundations  of  the  large  rivers 
from  Switzerland  and  Upper  Burgundy  transport  seeds  to 
this  province  where  they  eventually  become  indigenous  ; 
that  the  passage  of  birds  brings  others,  and  that  the  use  of 
foreign  grain  has  been  a  third  cause  of  their  new  vegetaWe 
riches.  The  hypochmrii  maculata  and  xanthtdm  spinomm  are 
instanced  as  of  the  new  species  acquired  by  cbe  latter  means. 
It  appears  however  that  the  station  of  plants  is  uncertain^ 
and  that  if  new  ones  be  found  many  old  ones  become  ex« 
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linct^  and  hente  probably  the  reason  why  the  works  of  a]l 
the  ancient  or  first  botanists  ^ere  now  apparently  so  imperfect. 

The  third  memoir  presentsan  historical  sketch  of  the  pro* 
gress  of  natur'i\  history,  andof  the  works  of  the  naturalists 
of  Lyons.  M.  Giiibert  dates  the  origin  of  the  study  of 
natural  history  in  thatcityac  the  invention  of  printing,  and 
contends  that  the  common  opinion  which  asserts  that  the ' 
taste  for  commerce  extinguishes  all  the  sciences,  is  proved 
Erroneous,  by  the  fad,  that  if  Lyons  can  boast  of  several  ce-, 
lebrated  naturalists,  it  is  entirely  owing  to  one  impprtant 
branch  of  its  commerce,  the  manufacture  of  books,  which 
has  been  continued  with  unremitting  industry  from  f600 
down  to  the  fatal  epoch  of  the  revolution.  The  booksellers 
of  Lyons,  at  an  early  period,  embarked  in  the  trade  of  print*- 
ing  bpoks,  and  the  learning  and  +ndqstry  necessary  to  give 
correct  editions  of  the  classic  works  of  Aristotle,  Theophras« 
tus,  Pliny  and  Dioscorides,  diffused  a  taste  for  the  natural 
sciences;  translations  were  afterwards  required,  and  to  effect 
this  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  nature,  and  to  com-* 
pare  the  living  objects  with  the  descriptions  of  them  left  by 
these  ancient  writers.  Hence  the  Lyonese  became  at  once 
expert  naturalists  and  classical  scholars.  Among  the  most 
distinguished  of  these  restorers  of  learning  and  science,  must 
be  ranked  Champier,  a  polygrapher,  says^the  author,  if  ever 
there  were  one  who  wrote  on  history,  eloquence,  poetry, 
jurisprudence  and  natural  history,  as  in  his  Uortus  Gallicus.; 
Curtius  or  Decourt,  Pons,  an.d  Dalechamp  were  also  distin- 
guished writers  in  the  latter  end  of  the  15th  and  begvpning  of 
the  l6th  century.  Bauhin,  Jussieu,  Goiffbn,  Tourrette, 
Saubfy,  Dombei,  Poivre,  Sonnerat,  Aleon-Dylac,  Jars,  and 
Patrin  the  mineralogist,  are  likewise  enumerated  among,  the 
Lyonese  naturalists. 

Th6  fourth  memoir  is  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Dr.  Goif- 
fon,  author  of  the  firstF/ora  Lugdunensh,  and  the  fifth  consists 
of  observations  on  the  rural  economy  of  the  department  of  the 
Rhone,  of  which  the  city  of  Lyons  is  the  capital.  The 
latter  is  in  many  parts  merely  a  riepetitton  of  the  topo- 
graphical observations  in  the  first  memoir,  only  somewhat 
more  minute.  The  sterility  of  this  department  is  frankly 
acknowledged,  and  the  miseries  of  the  poor  and  Jabouring 
classes  of  people  are  prevented  from  depopulating  this  place 
more  rapidly  only  in  consequence  of  the  increased^ cultiva- 
tion of  potatoes.  The  decay  of  4rade  and  decreased  man u- 
facttires  however  have  deprived  the  peasantry  of  the  means 
of  bartering  their  vegetables*  for  clothes,  as  formerly,  conse- 
quently the  products  of  tlie  soil  have  shared  in  the  same 
common  desolalioiK     'I'lre  onh'  relief. here  deemed  adequate 
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for  these  unfortunate  people^  is  that  the  government  shomM. 
furnish  them  gratuitously  with  utensils  and  implements  of  la» 
bour.  Such  are  the  feeble  hopes  of  prosperity  under  Buona* 
parted  domination. 

M.  Gilibert's  third  volume  is  introduced  by  a  memoir  on 
the  progress  of  natural  bbtory«  especially  of  botany^  and  oa 
the  misfortunes  which  seem  attached  Vo  the  labours  of  natu* 
jalists.  Did  the  author  wish  to  ridicule  or  put  a  stop, Co  hia 
atudy^  he  could  not  have  adopted  a  more  emctual  method*. 
'Hitherto  we  have  supposed  that  minds  uniformly  devoted  to> 
soifentific  researches  in  the  edonomy  of  nature^  could  not 
be  much  troubled  with  the  vulgar  passions  of  jealousy,  envjr 
and  personal  malice.  The  profesafor,  who  fortunately  cou«- 
fines  his  remarks  to  botanists  only>  presents  us  with  a  very 
different  view  of  the  agof^ized,  vain  and  passion -troubled 
ninds  of  botanical  inquirers*  The  picture  be  draws  would  be 
truly  alarming  were  it  not  in  many  respects  evidently  the 
phantom  of  a  perturbed  imagination,  ne  enumerates  with 
querulous  minuteness  all  the  pains,  dangers,  and  expenses 
of  foreign  travel ;  but  to  minds  ennobled  by  a  true  spirit  of 
philosophy,  the  pleasures/and  profits  greatly  counterbalance 
all  those  temporary  ioconveniencies.  It  i»  true,  those  who 
have  not  pecuniary  resources  for  such  undertakings  would 
pethapsdo  mucbbetter  by  turningtheir  attention  tosomeother 
atudy  less  expensive  and  more  profitable  than  that  of  natural 
history.  But  we  cannpt  conclude  that  the  stutfy  of  the 
vegetabre  kingdom  must  necessarily  be  aitwded  with  dan- 
gers, dijSiculties,  privatioos  and  personal  animosities  merely 
because  Columna  and  linnaeus  survived  their  mental 
faculties,  and  because  the  latter^  who  was  perhaps  the 
Vainest  man  that  ever  lived,  was  particularly  mortified 
by  the  observations  of  Haller,  Adanson  and  BufFon  on  his^ 
•System  of  Nature.  It  were  much  wiser  and  much  more 
iiseful  to  i aculeate  the  necessity  of  possessin^^;  a  mind 
trained  to  candour  and  dif&dence  previous  to  its  being  directed 
to  the  study  of  nature,  than  to  insinuate  that  all  excellence 
must  be  obtained  only  by  painful  exertion^  and  must  be  re- 
warded with  envy  and  malignity. 

.  The  last  and  by  far  the  most  novel  and  ihterestrng  essay 
prefixed  to  these  volumes,  is  '  A  view  of  the  rural  economy 
of  Lithuania.'  Our  ignorance  of  the  *  rur^l  Economy/  of 
Poland,  and  indeed  of  almost  every  thing  which  concerns- 
that  country,  contributes  to  render  this  sketch  fron^^the  pen 
of  so  able  a  naturalist  and  accurate  observer,  still  more  inter*^ 
zesting,  especially  at  the  piesent  period,  when  it  has  again 
been  made  the  theatre  of  one  of  the  mcst  bloody  and  despe- 
rate  wars  that  hav6  ever  disgraced  the  anuak  of  raaiu 
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ftod  when  it  is  probably  about  to  undergo  some  new  poli- 
tical changes.  The  author  confines  himself  to  a  very  brief 
View  of  the  topography^  agriculture^  life  and  labours  of  the 
peasantry  of  this  province  or  ancient  fJuchy.  We  shall 
translate  a  few  particulars : 

^  The  grand  duchy  of  Lithuaniay  says  M.  Gilibert,  is  a  vftst 
plain  as  large  as  the  half  of  France ;  formerly  it  was  one  continued 
forest,  which  only  nourished  wild  beasts,  and  c^ven  now  two-thirds 
of  it  are  still  covered  with  trees.  Well  informed  travellers  who  hav» 
traversed  those  vast  forests,  have  found  in  their  center  and  on  their 
Orders  hicontestable  proofs  that  the  soil  was  once  cultivated.  The 
foundations  of  buildings,  caves  and  traces  of  ditches  and  moats  every, 
where  demonstrate  that  this  country  has  been  several  times  cultivated 
and  ki  often  reduced  to  forests.  It  would  be  absurd  to  give  a 
c^ommon  character  to  all  the  peasants,  as  the  mixture  of  races  aad 
the  ii^flaence  of  luxury  have  occasioned  great  variety  in  the  indivi- 
duals; yet,  it  niay  he  observed  in  general,  that  they  are  of  a  good 
stature,  of  an  agreeable  figure,  regular  features,  and  almost  all  fair 
or  iaxen-coloured,  and  very  feW  brown.  Their  Ijfe,  hardy  and  ^ 
rustic,  renders  them  very  robust;  their  character  is  tranquillity; 
tkey  execute  slowly  all  that  they  undertake,  but  if  they  are  less 
active  than  the  French,  they  can  support  labour  a  much  longer 
time ;  they  are  healthful,  subject  to  few  diseases,  and  more  old  men 
are  found  among  them  than  in  the  best  provinces  of  France. 

*  These  peasants  are  serfs  or  children  of  the  glebe,  and  belong  all 
io  masters.     Their  lot  is  not  the  more  unhappy ;  they  are  removed 
from  all  real  wants  ;  if  by  some  misfortune  they  lose  their  houses^ 
their  cattle,  or  their  crops,  their  masters  are  obliged  to  rebuild, 
their  bouses,  replace  their  cattle,  and   furnish  th.  m  with  grain. 
They  have  also  land  which  they  can  transmit  to  their  children,  and 
of  which  their  lords  cannot  deprive  them.    The  poorest  of  thesa 
peasants  has  two  oxeUf  two  cows,  a  horse  and  pigs.     Give  a  Lithu-      ^ , 
a<)ian  peasant  a  hatchet,  and  be  will  Cvinstruct  a  dwelling  for  himsel^}^? 
and  his  cattle ;   he  neither  wants  carpentert  mason,  smith,  noif  c»tU 
Wright.     In  winter  he  makes  a  light  sledge  t^>  draw  wood  from  ^ 
forest,  in  summer  he  constructs  a  cart  sufficiently  light  tp  transit    ^. 
port  his  crop.     With  his  hatchet  he  squares  the  trunks  ot  trees,  and     * 
placing  them  one  above  another,  ihakes  a  very  solid  Wall,  hetweeii 
the  joints  of  which  he  places  a  kind  of  moss  eiKil  Hchen  which  rent* 
ders  them  impenetrable  to  the  cold.     The&a   houses  are  parallel- 
ograms, and  at  one  corner  a  large  stovf  is  very  ingeniously  invented, 
which  keeps  in  the  house  a  continual  heat  of  15   degrees,/  (R«8u« 
mur)  whilst  the  cold  without  is  occasionally  24^:  the  door  and  th^ 
chimney  of  this  stove  are  in  the  outside,  henCe  they  are  not  trou-  . 
bled  with  sm  )ke,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with  straw.     Near  to  this 
house  is  the  stable,  the  walls  of  which  are  formed  of  platted  boughs, 
between  which  are  introduced  potter's  clay  mixed  with   straw  that 
constitutes  a  mass  impenetrable  to  the  cold.     In  the  roof  of  these 
buildings  are  placed  the  hay  and  straw  destined  fur  the  season's 
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fodder.  The  peasant  and  his  cattle  thus  lodged^  bis manston  ianext 
ta  be  furnished.  A  square  frame  with  four  feet  made  of  the  sterna 
of  young  oaks,  on  ifi^bich  is  placed  a  wooden  frame  covered  with 
fern  and  moss,  constitutes  his  bed,  which  the  rich  cover  with  beat 
skins.  A  six> footed  table  and  seme  wooden  stocrls  complete  his 
furniture.  The  children  in  winter  sleep  on  banks  near  the  stove, 
in  summer  on  leaves  or  in  the  open  air.  The  kitchen  utensils 
consist  of  a  few  earthen  pots,  a  hollow  jasper  stone  with  a  rough 
pestle  serves  to  grind  their  grain,  and  an  excavation  ia  the  trunk  of 
a  tree  for  a  k neading.t rough  ;  the  oven,  which  is  very  well  built 
ani  furnished  without  a  mason,  is  very  near  the  stove.  The  dress 
of  these  people  is  a  linen  shirt  manufactured  in  theii*  own  families*, 
a  tunic  of  sheepskin  with  the  wbol  worn  next  the  body,  and  a  long 
'  brown  woollen  robe,  also  of  domestic  manufacture,  with  a  red 
woollen  girdle,  which  is  the  only  article  that  they  purchase.  They 
never  shave,  and  have  long  beards  like  the  patriarchs  ;  if  they  ara 
sick  they  can  support  their  diseases,  as  experience  has  taught  them 
to  know  those  which  nature  cures,  and  those  under  which  it  sinks. 

'The  soil  is  sandy  and  apparently  sterile,.yet  the  Lithuanians  have 
abundant  crops.  £xperi^nce  having  taught  them  that  the  labour 
should  be  superficial,  their  ploughs  are  more  simple  than  ours* 
and  so  light  that  they  can  be  carried  on  the  shoulders,  and  drawn 
by  one  horse.  The  rye  sown  in  Lithuania  differs  from  that  of 
France  in  the  great  length  of  its  rootb,  which  traverse  the  sand  and 
fix  themselves  in  the  clay  beneath,  and  in  the  shortness  of  the  stalk 
or  straw,  ;which  does  not  exceed  from  28  to  30  inches.  The  rapidity 
of  the  vegetation  is  surprising  in  this  climate.  About  the  12th  or 
}5th  of  May,  the  warm  south  winds  have  dissolved  the  snow,  and 
left  the  fields  v»f  rye  asgreei>as  meadows  ;  in  about  sixty  days  after, 
by  the  Idth  or  ^5th  of  July,  it  is  all  gathered  and  preserved  for  the 
winter.  Rye  furnishes  the  principal  food  of  the  people  of  every 
class,  and  the  bread  niade  of  it  is  much  sifperior  to  that  of  th« 
same  grain  made,  in  France*  Barley  is  only  used  to  make  beer,  and 
wheat  is  rarely  cultivated.  Buckwheat  is  the  next  most  abundant 
grain,  which  with.whoat^n  flour  is  chiefly  used  in  pastry  and  sweat* 
meats.  Hemp  and  fiax  are  also  cultivated,  ^nd  oil  drawn  from  their 
seed  ;  but.  the  ail  most  used  by  the  Lithuania,ns  in  dressing  or  sea- 
soning their  food,  is  that  extracted  from  wild  cabbage  seed,  of  which 
they  cultivate  three  species,  the  Brassica  campestris^  B,  orientaliSy 
and  the  Raphanistrum,  Hops  are  likewise  found  in  this  country,  it  not 
indigenous  at  least  naturalised..  Every  peasant  has  a  garden  behind 
his  house,  in  which  are  some  inditierent  apple  and  pear  trees;  but 
they  are  unacquainted  with  qujckset  hedges.  Grapes  ripen  imper- 
fectly, and  are  not.  sweet..  All  the  spontaneous  fruit  trees  in  these 
frozen  regions  bear  only  acid  berries,  such  as  the  gooseberry,  the 
jnyrlle,*and  the  briar;  even  the  raspberries,  so  sweet  in  uur  climate, 
are  acid  in  Lithuania)  the  strawberry  alone  is  aromatic,  sweet,  and 
scarcely  sourish..  The  bees  however,  which  arre  abundant  in  this 
country,  produce  vast  quantities  of  white  honey,  much  superior  to 
rhatofNarbtune,  and  whicbis  fouud  in  almost  every  old  tiunk  of  a 
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tree  in  the  forf  St.  Of  this  honey  a  spirituous  wine  is  made,  and 
,  also  of  several  berries.  They  likewise  distil  ardent  spirits  from  fer- 
mented wheat,  barley,. rye,  oats,  cherry-stones,  and  the  heradium 
spkondilium,  to  which  they  add  anise  or  fennel  to  give  it  a  flavour. 
Custom  enables  them  to  drink  three  or  four  quarts  of  these  liquors, 
without  being  sensibly  affected.  I  have  known  thousands  of  Lithua- 
nianswho,  atseventy  years  of  age,  had  committed  this  excess  through- 
out their  lives.  Anise,  coriander;  and  fennel  are  e\ery  where 
cultivated,  and  the  seed  used  in  considerable  quantities  in  their 
bread.  Their  fields  are  covered  with  large  poppies,  from  which  they 
extract  no  opium,  and  only  use  the  seed,  of  %vbich  the  Lithuantan« 
eat  copiously.  Meat  ^nd  game  are  very  abundant,  but  seldom  eaten 
by  the  peasants,  who.  keep  their  fowl,  buiter,  eggs  and  game  to  pay 
their  tribute,  and  content  themselves  with  the  use  of  lard,  and 
goose-oil  fried.  A  horse  costs  twenty  shillings,  a  cow  l6s.  a  pair 
of  oxen  31.  a  large  hog  8s.  an  ewe.  2s.  a  goose  6d.  a  pound  of  but- 
ter 3-|-d.  a  pound  of  meat  \^^^.  a  pound  of  wheat'en  bread  l|d.  and 
a  pound  of  rye  bread  -^d,  a  bottle  of  beer  Id.  of  spirits  3d.  a  sh/rt 
Is.  6d.  a  woollen  coat  12s.  and  a  cover  of  skins  6s.' 

Such  is  the  picture  which  our  author  asserts  i^  a  correct 
likeness  of  the  people  of  Lithuania.  Of  the  nobles^  who  wan. 
ton  in  all  the  luxuries  of  potent  princes,  he  says  nothing.  To 
this  volume  M«  Gilibert  has  also  appended^  besides  very  use- 
ful Latin  and  French  indexes,  a  dictionary  of  botanical  terms 

-  and.  botanical  writers  and  their  works,  tables  of  the  systems 
and  natural  orders,  of  Linnaeus  and  Tournefort,  and  coiripa- 

'  rative  lists  of  the  ancient  and  modern  synonyraes :  an  analy- 
tical method  or  view  of  the  plants  in  Lithuania,  and  what  are 
generally  dispersed  over  Europe.  As  an  introduction  to  this 
analytical  method,  the  author  gives  an  apparently  accurate 
and  interesting  view  of  the  topography  and  geography  of  Li- 
thuania, which  would  exceed  our  limits  to  analyze.  His 
method,  which  is  jn  fact  an  attempt  to  introduce  a  new  sys- 
tem of  botanical  arrangenjeut,  is  divided  into  four  series  of 
plants,  and  each  series  again  divided  ijjto  collections  and  fasci- 
culi. Were  we  not  already  sated  with  systems  in  every  branch 
of  natural  history,  we  Aould  not  withhold   from  this  its  due 

/  portion  of  merit ;  but  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is^useless,  as  it 

^Cfjnnot  supersede  those  now  established,  and  will  otherwise 
contribute  little  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  botanical  know- 
ledge. 

With  respect  to  the  relative  nteiit  and  utility  of  this  History 
of  Plants,  to  those  wlio  wish  for  a  general  and  miscellaneous 
knowledge  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  we  know  of  fevy  works 
either  in  French  or  English,  more  easily  accessible,  or  better 
adapted  to  familiarize  siitiplers  with  the  most  useful  herbs 
and  plants.  To  the  general  description  of  each  genus  and 
species  are  added  observations  on  the  habits  and  medicinal 
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iisea  (if  any)  of  the  vegetable  io  question;  These  are  IK^* 
companied  with  critical  remarks  on  the  author  who  has 
given  the  best  design.ot'  the  plao^  and  who  has  best  defineq 
|ind  described  it.  Here  M.  Gilibert  discovers  both  extensive 
reading  and  observation^  and  frequently  bestowS  the  honest 
tribute  of  approbation  on  ^he  talents  and  industry  of  the 

^  English  botanist  Hill,  now  almost  obsolete  0|r  forgotten^  in 
ihjis  country.  We  have  to  regret  bpwever  that  the  wooden 
cuts  which  illustri^te  the  descriptions^  and  which  are  so  con- 
veniently placed  on  the  margin  of  each  |>ag«;  are  solmper** 
feet  as  rarely  to  convey  any'  adequate  idea  of  the  extef  nal 
character  or  perspe/ctive  of  the  plant,  tn  the  present  taste 
for  wood  cuts^  we  know  not  why  this  practice  snbuld  not  be 
again  adopted  in  this  country^  as  formerly^  to  propagate  the 
jEnowledge  of  botany^  instead  of  fepresenling  insignificant 

,  figures  from'  ancient  mytholo^^.  The  utility  of  the  plan 
is  self-evident. 


Art.  V. — Essdi  sur  la  Vie  Du  Grand  Condi^  S^e. 
Essay  on  the  Life  of  the  great  Condi,  by  Louis  Joseph  de 
Bourbon  Condk,,  his  fourth  Descendant.  8ro,  Fans.  l806. 
Imported  by  Deconchy.  .    i        - 

THE  authenticity  of  this  work  rests  entirely  on*  the  word 
of  Monsieur  Leopold  CoHinsybook^IJfer  in  Paris:  this  gentle* 
man  iqforms  the  public^ who  he  conceives  will'suspect  that  he 
^as  only  altributed  it  to  a  descendant  of  the  great  CondS 
merely  to  excite  their  interest  or  their  curiosity,  ^l^ai  he  is  in 
possession  of  two  manuscripts^'on^  entirely  written  by  the 
iiand  of  the  author^  the  o^her  a  copj  with  corrections  by  the 
same  author:  these  manuscripts  m'^y.  be  inspected  by  any 
one,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  call  upon  him. 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Ireland  was  in  possession  of  Shake- 
pearian  manuscripts,  and  published  the  same  advertisement 
to  a  doubting  public.  Solhe  few  hflieved  them,  authentic, 
more  doubted,  and  an  assemblage  of  critics  at  the  theatre 
royal  Drury  Lane,  at  length  compelled  the  author  to  acknow- 
ledge the  forgery.  If  it  were  easy  for  Mr.  Ireland  to  coun- 
terfeit the  hand  writing  of  Shakespeare,  so  long  dead,  how 
much  easier  must  it  be  for,  Mr.  Collins  to  imitate  that  of. 
Louis  Joseph  deBourbon  Condfe  i  How  Moris. C.  came  in  pos- 
session of  the  manuscripts,  he  carefully  conceals  ;  but  pru- 
dently adds  that  it  seems  to  have  been  composed  about  for- 
ty years  ago.  So  much  for  the  authenticity  qf  this  volume. 
We  will  now  briefly  state  our  opinions  respecting  its*  merita^ 
and  defects.  In  writing  the  memoirs  of  a  celebrated  cbarac- 
\cr,  a  piincipal  object  of  the  author  should  be  to  introduce  u^ 
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tohtsTetlrement^  to  let  us  behold  him  is  the  midit  of  his  fa- 
mily, in  those  mements  whcncvery  restraint  is  removed,  and 
the  manjcea-ses  to  act  for  public  admiration  and,  applause.  It 
is  in  this  respect  that  Boswell's  life  of  Johnson,  notwithstand* 
ing  its  many  faults,  is  read  with  such  delight.  The  charac^ 
ter  of  bi«  hero  is  to  faithfully  pourtrayed,  that  we  fancy  our- 
selves in  his  company,  and  almost  see  erery  distortion  of  his 
unwieldy  body,  when  be  is  angry,  and  enjoy  whatever  affords 
him  pleasure.  But  it  is  not  so  with, the  hero  Cond^:  when 
the  battle  is  prepared,  and  the  victory  gained,  then  Cond£  va* 
uishes  till  the  next  opportunity  occurs  of  introducing  him  oil 
the  stage  ;  where  tne  same  routine  is  gone  through,  agaia 
and  again,  till  the  reader  becomes  nauseated  with  the  crambt 
rtpetita,  and  wonders  how  the  author  should  presume  to  call 
jt  an  essay  on  the  lifeof  Cond^.  To  judge  from  the  work  be- 
fore us,  the  subject  of  it  could  never  have  enjoyed  the  society 
«f  his  family;  one  continued  bustle  of  fighting  and  political 
intriguing  seems  to  have  formed  his  sole  existence ;  yet 
Conde  did  love  retirement,  and  domestic  privacy  ;  but  scarce* 
iy  one  anecdote  of  this  nature  is  to  be  found  to  refieve  us 
from  the  soenes  of  blood  ivhich  every  page  presents  to  puc 
^yes.  As  a  history  of  the  age  in  which  the  great  Condi  H^ 
ved,  this  work  is  sufficiently  entertaining.  That  part  of  it 
«vhich  relates  to  the  age  of  Louis  the  fourteenth  is  ivell  writ- 
ten. The  striking  contrast  of  the  rebellion  of  Cond^  against 
that  prince,  and  his  submissive  attachment  to  him  afterwards, 
will  be  read  perhaps  with  surprise.  But  it  must  be  observed 
ibat  he  was  only  the  enemy  of  the  government,  and  not  of 
^e  king.  He  successively  bated  Kichelieu  and  Mazarin, 
who  in  turn  ruled. France  like  two  grand  viziers.  To  mili- 
tary men  this  may  also  prove  an  interesting  performance; 
from  the  example  before  them  they  may  learn  the  art  of  war, 
and  how  to  act  with  advantage  in  the  most  difHcnU  circum* 
stances.  His  character  is  thus  summed  up  by  the  au- 
thor; \ 

*  As  an  eminent  warrior,  an  iilustrious  prince,  an  enlightened 
man,  a  tender  father  and  faithful  friend,  Conde  united  in  himself 
every  grand  quality,  and  every  honourable  sentiment;  his  character, 
unique  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  would  appear  fabulous^  without 
reading  his  history.  Rich  in  talents  and  in  modesty,  in  greatness  a^iut 
affability,  he  was  at  once  warlike  and  sentimental,  impetuous  and 
mi\4f  a  rebel  and  a  citizen  :  he  loved  the  sciences  .and  war,  agitation 
and  repose,  business  and  pleasure  ;  he  inspired  at  the  same  time  at<^ 
tachment  and  jealousy,  esteem  and  hatred,  interest  and  fear;  and 
in  any  point  of  view  in  which  history  presents  him,  he  is  always  tha 
greatest  ornament;  he  brightens  every  picture,  enriches  every  de- 
tail ;  he  interests,  he  seduces,  he  entraps  by  the  eclat  which  he^  ' 
4iives  to  times,  places,  actions  and  men.     Frenchmsn,  princes,  war* 
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noTS,  cherrsh  with  me  tbe  memory  of  this  hero ;  ^•ender  homage  to 
his  genius,  imitate  his  virtues,  avoid  bis  errors^  and  let  us  congratu- 
late our  country  for  having  produced  a  being  whose  existeiice 
for  ever  wili  hpnour  the  blood  of  kings,  tlie  list  of  heroes,  and  the 
age  of  great  men. 


Abt.  VI. — Fersuch  einer  Prufing  und  Vefbesserung  der 
ietzt  gewohn/ichen  Behandlungs  art  de$  Scharlackpebers, 
4fc. 

inquiries' as  to  the  best  Means  of  improving  the  present  System 
(^'treating  Scarlet  Fevers,  by  Dr.  Johan  Stieglitz, Physician 
at  Hanover,    Hanover.     1807. 

WHILE  the  calamities  of  war  were  destroyipg  thousands 
in  Germany  and  Prussia^  during  the  last  campaign^  an  epi- 
demical didea^e  was  visiting  the  cottages  of  tbe  poor  and 
.  tranquil  inhabitants^  ^nd  vying  with  the  sword  in  the  number 
of  its  victims. 

We  believe  the  name  of*  Dr.  Stieglitz  is  known  on  the 
continent  both  as  a  medical  and  literary  character.  He  has 
entered  the  lists  on  this  occasion^  arcned  in  both  capacities^ 
and  has  displayed  considerable  professional  experience^  as 
•  well  as  critical  sagacity.  He  maintains  that  the  obsti- 
nisicy  and  prevalence  of  the  searlet  fever  epidemy  were 
owing  to  the  erroneous  treatment  commonly  resorted  to. 
He  details  his  own  practice  at  considerable  lengthy  which 
is  directly  the  reverse  of  that  hitherto  received  ;  he  depre- 
cates all  adherence  to  system  in  the  treatment  of  diseases^ 
and  perhaps  this  trait  of 'Bovelty  alone  may  invite  some  of 
our  medical  readers  to  a  perusal  of  the  work. 


Abt.  V\\. —System  des  Jssecuranz-nnd  Bodmereiwesens,  aus 
den  Gesezten  Sf  Gebrauchen  Hamburghs  und  der  vorz^g^ 
licluten,  Natiqnen  Europens,  ^c. 

Bystem  of  Insurance  and  Maritime  Laws ;  taken  from  the 
Laws  and  Customs  of  alt  the  principal  Commercial  Court- 
tries'in  Europe  ;  intended  J  or  the  Use  of  Insurance  Brokers, 
Underwriters^  Merchants  and  Lawyers,  By  Wiltiam  Be* 
pett^.  '  i  vofs.Qvo.     Hamburgh.     1807. 

PEVERAL  excellent  worts  of  this   description    are  in 
f  >|5tence  in  this  country,  bpt  we  believe   they  are  wholly 
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fconfined  to  the  English  law  of  assurance,  or  at  least  to  that 

f>artofthe  code  of  the  civilians  adopted  into  our  raaritioMi 
aws.  M.  Benette  has  taken  a  wider  range,  and  extended 
the'subject  to  every  trading  nation  in  Europe,  a  circunv- 
stance  which  of  itself  must  render  his  work  of  great  value 
independantly  of  the  fidelity  wuh  which  he  has  executed 
the  task.  His  work  contains  some  sagacious  hints  for  tlie 
improvement  of  the  laws  of  assurance,  and  sUies  some  cases^ 
where  their  inadequacy  to  afford  any  relief  to  sufferers  is  very , 
glaring- 


Art.  VIII. — Galleric  der  National^ Prachten  in  der  Stadt 
Hamburgh. 

Costume  of  the  Citizens  of  Hamburgh,  with  a  Description  of 

the  City,  i^c.     Luneburg.     \2mo,     180?. 

THIS  is  a  splendid  although  a  small  work.  It  contains  25 
beautifully  coloured  drawings  of  various  subjects  alluded  to 
in  the  course  of  the  book.  The  description,  or  rather  histo- 
ry of  Hamburgh  is  entertaining,  although  written  in  a  sober 
German  style.  The  burgher  guards  of  Hamburgbare  not 
treated  in  the  most  respectful  manner  in  this  performance. 
These  are  composed  of  the  citizens,  and  mount  guard  by  turns 
in  order  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  x)f  the  city  during  the 
night;  but,  like  the  watchmen  of  all  countries,  they  are  apt 
to  sleep  on  theirposts,  and  are  oftener  found  «moking  and 
drinking  in  the  watch-houses  of  Hamburgh  than  patrolingr 
the  streets. 


Art.  IX. — GmtUnC,  C.  Flora  Bademis  AUaticaet  coirfinium 
Regionum  cis^et  trans* Rhenana  plantas  a  lacu  Ijodemtco 
usque  ad  confluaitiam  Moseli/e  et  Rheni  sponte  riascentts  ex- 
hibths  sec.   Si/st,  sex,  c.  iconibus.     a  vols.     8ro.    UeideU 

-     berg. 

THIS  is  a  botanical  work  by  the  title  of  a  Flora  of  Ger- 
many :  the  name  of  Gmelin  has  been  long  celebrated  as  the 
Linnaeus  of  Germany,  and  he  has  added  to  his  laurels  by 
the  pr'oducti^n  now  before  us.  The  varied  climate  of  Ger- 
many is  so  favour/able  to  almost  every  species  of  vegetation, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  one  naturalist  to  describe  the 
products  even  of  a  single  district.  The  work  of  M.  Gmelin 
how  before  us,  is  therefore  an  Herculean  labour.    And   he 
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has  made  iCa  botanical  treasure^  notwithstaQding  the  dUad'^ 
vantages  with  which  he  has  had  to  contend.  Indefatigable 
in  his  personal  researches  and  assisted  by  a  numerous  circle 
of  botanical  friends/  he  has  been  collecting,  daring  these  five 
and  twenty  years^  whatever  was  uacommon  in  the  vegeta* 
ble  kingdom  among  the  mountains  of  the  Black  Forest,  and 
on  the  luxuriant  banks  of  the  Rhine,  from  Basle  in  Switzer- 
land to  the  confluence  of  the  Neckar  and  the  Rohr.  To  the 
description  of  the  plants,  observations  are  added  upon 
the  territories  where  they  are  indigenous,  accompa- 
nied with  an  account  of  the  purposes  to  which  they  are 
applied^  and  the  names  of  the  works  in  which  drawings  of 
them  may  be  found.  In  these  respects  M.  Gmelin's  work 
comes  recommended  to  the  botanist,  the  geologist  and  the 
CBconomist,  aid  it  is  a  new  proof  of  German  industry  and 
learningt 


Art,  X^—Practisch,  aconomische,  Bcmtrkungen  auf  tinen 

Rme,  Sfc, 

Practical  and  (Economical  Observations,  made,  on  a  Tour 
through  Holstein,  Schieswigy  Ditmarsen,  and  Part  of  the 
JPremen  and  Hanoverian  Territories  to  the  Elbe,  Bif 
C.  p.  Kiesewa/ier.  With  Plates.     8tp.     Hot.    1807. 

THIS  is  an  agricultural  work,  and  the  author  informs  us 
that  be  has  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  life^  to  the  pursuit 
of  agricultuTal  knowledge. 

,  After  some  generi}!  descriptions  of  the  soil  and  productsj 
^c.  of  Holstein  there  follows  a  detailed  account  of  the  rotation 
of  crops  adopted  in  this  fertile  district.  A  curious  fact  is 
mentioned  which  shows  to  what  extent  the  science  of  agri* 
culture  has  been  carried  in  Europe  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
A  tract  of  country  which  was  once  so  unproductive^  as  to 
support  only  sixty  persons,  now  furnishes  food  and  agri- 
puluiral  employment  to  three  hundred  people.  Thujr,  if 
population  be  the  trqiB  riches  of  any  country,  it  must  follow 
that  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands,  if  the  system  df  small 
farms  is  adopted,  is  the  best  method  to  increase  this  descrip* 
iiop  of  national  prosperity. 

The  aplho|r  then  proceeds  to  detail  the  route  he  pursued 
jq  h|s  travels,  and  he  has  evidently  taken  our  co^intrymaa 
Arthur  Young's  Agricultural  Surveys  for  his  models.  M. 
Kiesewalter's  style  is  sprightly  and  flowing,  although  be 
informs  his  readers  that  he  is  more  anxious  to  be  celd>rated 
as  an  agriculturist  than  as  an  author. 
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The  work  ift  embellished  with  drawings  of  cattlej  tna^ 
chinery^  Sect  all  of  which  have  been  executed  by  iiie  author 
nimselF^  and  difplay  much  taste  ancl  as^duity.  ^ 


Art.  XI. — Vcrhandlungen  und  Schriften  4er  flamburgis^ 
chen  Gesfllchajlt,  S^c. 

^itayt  an4  Transactions  of  the  Hamf)i^rgh  SocUtj^  Jbrjhc 
£fi€Ouragement  of  useful  Arts  and  Sciences,  for  the  Year 
1806.    With  Plates.     Sro.     Hamburgh.     /807. 

-  THESE  transactions  are  edited  by  Dr.Meyer  of  Hamburgh, 
jvho  in  the  first  paper  of  the  voluoie,  takes  a  succinct  view 
of  the  labours  of  the  society,  since  its  first  formation,  in  th^ 
year  I80Q.  This  meoioir  contains  n  faithful  detail  of  the 
different  branches  of  science,  to  which  ^he  members  have 
directed  their  attention,^ and  is  highly  worthy  of  perusal* 
pneof  the  ipost  important  objects  of  enquiry  wjtl^  the  so- 
ciety during  the  last  year,  has  produced  seven  essays.  The 
subject  proposed  was  f  the  best  plan  for  the  situation  and  inte* 
rior  arrangement  of  a  prison  for  pritninaJs  and  debtors.*— 7 
Each  of  these  memoirs  is  accompanied  by-  a  <|rawin^« 
I'be  nexl  branch  of  enquiry  is  on  the  subjeci  of  instituting 
f  a  saving  bank  qr  pension  (;hest/  to  which  the  labouring 
plassesof  the  community'ace  to  contribute  while  in  health, 
and  from  which  they  are  to  receive  in  return  a  pension  during 
i>ld  age  or  si<:Jmes8,  Th^  plan  of  this  institqtion  was  pre^^ 
sented  to  ihe  society  by  Baron  Voght^  and  ibe  calculationi 
were  made  by  M.  Luis,  both  of  Hamb4rgh,  and  their  spe- 
culation; afe  about  to.be  sfcted  upon.  J t  is  somewhat 
curious  that  one  of  the  classes  of  Mr.  Whitbread's  poor's 
relief  i^ill/ lately  before  the  hoqse  of  commons,  embraces 
the  very^  subject  above  alluded  to,  and  the  coincidence  i^ 
^o  striking  between  the  twq  plans  that  we  'can  hardly  attri- 
bute it  to  chance.  The  volume  now  before  us  concludes 
with  instructions  and  directions  addressed  to  the  lower 
classes  as  tq  their  diet.  Health,  &c.  and  coutHJns  some 
^trong  injunctions  upoq  them  to  attend  to  thf  education  of. 
^heir  children. 


.^Vbt.XH.— Xei  quatre  Fondateurs    des    J)j/nqUies,    Fran^ 

gaises,  S^c. 

The  four  Founders  of  the  French  Dynasties,  or  the  Histarif 
of  the  Establishment  of  the  French  Monarchij  by  Clevis ;  if 
W  Renewal  of  the  Roj/al-  Di/nasties  bj/  Pepin  and  Hugh 
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Capet;  and  of  the  Foundation  of  the  French  Empire  by 

Napoleon  the  Great ;  adorned  with  Portraits  of'  the  four 
Sovereigns)  and  an  allegorical  Frontispiece.  Bt/  Dubroca. 
8ro.     Paris*      lfe06^     Imported  bj  Dulau. 

THE  supreme  power  in  France, ^yilhout  including  the  tran- 
sient period  of  the  republic, has  passed  into  the  hands  of  fgur 
tlifferent  families  in  the  space  of  about  14003'ears.  The  first 
regular  dynasty  was  established  by  Clovis  towards  the  con- 
clusion ot  the  fifth  century  ;  when  the  mighty  power  of  the 
Roman  empire  had  dwindled  into  an  empty  name ;  this  was 
succeeded  by  the  dynasty  of  Pepin  in  7.^'i,  whose  descend- 
ants yielded  the  crown  to  the  house  of  Capet  in  987 »  and  this 
illustrious  fafnily,  after  having  exercised  the  kingly  power  in 
France  for  about  bOO  years,  has  finally  been  replaced  bv  a 
new  dynasty  in  the  person  of  Napoleon  the  Great.  The 
Francks,  whose  origin  is  lost  in*  the  nighl  of  agrs,  but  who 
had  long  fixed  their  habitations  in  Germany,  had  made  a  suc- 
cessful irruption  into  Gaul  in  the  time  ot  Childeric,  but  they 
did  not  obtain  any  permanent  establishments  in  that  country 
till  the  titne  of  his  son.  Under  the  auspices  of  tUovis,  the 
IVancks  made  themselves  masters  of  the  finest  provinces;  the 
subj Dilation  of  which  they  rendered  so  compleie,  that  they 
altered  the  manners, the  language  and  the  name.  Clovis,  like 
most  of  the  founders  of  empires,  ^as  distinguished  by  abi- 
I'rtits,  which  raised  him  above  the  level  of  his  concern poraries, 
but  which  he  unfortunately  could  not  transmit  along  with 
the  inheritance  of  his  dominion  to  his  successors.  He  pos- 
sessed strength  of  character,  depth  of  poHcy,  fertility  in  ex- 
pedients, and  a  facility  in  overcoming  obstac'les  or  mak- 
ing them  assume  the  peculiar  form  of  his  political  inno- 
vations. 

Ai  the  age  of  fifteen  Clovis  had  succeeded  to  thp  crown 
of  his  fattier;  and  at  ihe  age  of  twenty,  he  left  the  Hercy- 
uiaiWorest  with  h;>  rl»  ud  of  warriors,  passed  the  Rhine, 
aul  sent  a  challenge  lo  iSiagrius  the  Koman  governor,  who 
bad  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  fixed  his  capital  at  Sois- 
sons.  Under  tlie  wulFs  of  that  city  he  prepared  to  meet  the 
cntcrprizin';  foe.  A  battle  was  fought  wliich  decided  the 
fate  of  Giiui ;  the  Haiuans  aftefr  an  obstinate  resistance 
verc  entirely  defeated  ;  Siagrius  was  obliged  to  abandon  his 
<]i>!nirii(>ns  to  the  conqueror,  and  to  seek  aji  a*^ylum  in  the 
i  ounliy  of  Aiaric  the  king  of  the  Visigoths,  wht)  then  k«*pt 
jiis  cduit  at 'ion louse.  Clovis  sent  a  message  lo  Aiaric,  de- 
>\\\\vj^  him  lo  give  up  his  prisoner,  or  menacing  him  with  his 
rv^tutmeiil.     'J'he  Visigoth  coiTiplied  with  a  leqnest   which 
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he  had  oot  courage  to  refuse.  Siagrius  was  given  up ;  Clo* 
vis  kept  bim  for -some  time  ia  prison  ;  and  afterwards  cut 
off  his  head-  .On  this  occasion  the  author  remarks  that  the 
measures  of  the  founders  of  empires  require  an  exertion  of  ri« 

fi;our  beyond  what  is  requisite  in  those  whose  power  hasbeea' 
ong  established^  and  who  have  no  rivals  to  fear. 

'  What  wou]d  be  acrime,  a  violation  of  justice  in  the  one  becomes 
a  sad  necessity  in  the  other.  What  consideration,  in  fact,  can  be  put 
in  tompetition  with  the  dangers  which  menace  an  empire  on  the 
establishment  of  a  new  dynasty,  when  factions  are  fomented  by  the 
iatrigues  of  ambition,  and  the  opposite  pretensions  of  aspiring 
chiefs?'  *    ' 

An  allusion  is  here  evidently  made  to,  and  an  exculpatioa 
intended  for,  some  orthe  alrqcious  acts  by  which  Buonapartes 
has  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  those  whom  he  had  mostcause^ 
to  hate  or  fear.  But  the  extenuation  which  is  attempted"" 
amounts  to  no  more  than  this^  that  when  aman  has  once  got 
possession  of  the  supreme  power,  there  is  no  tie^  how- 
ever sacred,    which  he  may  hot  violate  to  preserve  it. 

We  have  often  heard  it  asserted,  and  never  without  dissa- 
tisfactioni  and  regret,  that  those  precepts  of  justice  which 
ought  to  be  inviolably  observed  in  the  intercourse  orindivi- 
duals,  may  be  without  any  dishonour  disregarded  in  themea* 
sures  of  states.  But,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  relative  lies  of  moral  obligation,  we  must 
Assert  that  the  duty  of  a  strict  adherence  to  those  ties  is 
even  more  incumbent  on  nations  than  on  individuals.  Far 
the  importance  of  duly,  as  far  as  it  can  be  made  a  matter  of 
moral  appreciation,  must  be  considered  as  greater  or  less  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  happiness  of  misery  wbicb  thq 
observance  or  the  violation  may  produce.  And  if  the  practice 
of  vice  or  virtue  on  a  large  scale  be  productive  of  greater 
happiness  or  misery  than  on  a  small,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  no  state  can  deviate  from  the  great  principles  of 
moral  duty,  without  deserving  aggravated  censure  and 
incurring  accumulated  guilt.  We  must  likewise  consider 
that  the  measures  of  states  are  in  fact  the  measures  of  individu- 
als ;-  and  though  the  moral  responsibility  may  seeiir  to  be 
dtslributed  among  many,  it  is  in  fact  concentrated  in  a  few. 
For  though  many  may  be  niechanically  concerned  in  the  exe- 
-  cution,  yet  the  scheme  is  projected  and  ordered  by  a  few. 
When  a  king  or  his  ministers  command  an  innocent  man  to  be 
put  to  death,  or  a  city  or  a  provinjere  to  be  pillaged  ordestroy- 
♦  ed,  they  must  be  considered  as  alone  implicated  in  the  guilt 
of  all  the  murders  and  assassinations,  the  pillage  and  destruc* 
tion  which  they  counsel  or  direct. 
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^  Ahet  ttie  murder  of  Siagrias^  Clovis^  who' killed  AUriciii 
iiiitfte  combatin  sight  of  the  two  armies,  put  an  end  toihereigii 
of  the  Visigoths  in  GauK  He  afterwards  married  Clotilda,  a 
niece  of  Giindebad  king  of  Burgundy^  who  was  successfol  is 
persuading  her  husband  to  embrace  the  religion  of  the  erost. 
This  event  had  a  powerful  influence  in  reconciling  the  Gaul9^ 
to  the  new  dynasly  of  Clovis  and  the  conquests  of  theFrancks. 
The  governn^entof  theFrancks  did  not  experience  underdo- 
"vis  any  alteration  in  itsessential  principles.  The  nation  itself^ 
which  was  aWajs  jealous  of  its  liberty,  and  formed  a  repub- 
lic of  which  the  prince  was  only  the  chief  magrstrate,  reign- 
ed in  a  mass  over  the  different  inhabitants  of  the  conquered 
country.  Assemblies  were  still  held  in  the  field  of  Mars  ;  the 
nobles  continued  to  form  the  council  of  the  prince;  and  the 
cities  of  Gaul  were  puton  the  same  footing  as  the  villages  of 
Germany;  the  names  of  duke  and  count,  who  were  at  once  mi- 
litary an^  judicial  chiefs,  were  substituted  for  the  ancient  j^ra* 
Jlon$.  The  revenue  of  the  prince  consisted  of  his  domains^  of 
the  free  gifts  which  his  subjects  presented  to  him  when  thejr 
assembled  in  the  field  of  Mars,  and  of  the  fines  and  confis- 
cations which  were  awarded  by  tiie  law.  The  customs,  quit- 
rents,  capitulations  and  diversity  of  imposts  which ^  the 
avarice  or  the  pride  of  the  emperors  had  exacted  from  the 
Gauls  were  suffered  to  pass  into  oblivion  under  the  govern* 
meat  of  the  Francks.  The  judicial  administration  ol'  Ctovis 
wi0  far  superior  to  that  to  which  the  Gauls  had  been 
accustomed  under  the  emperors.  The  dukes  or  counts^ 
who  distributed  justice  in  different  districts,  could  not  pro- 
nounce sentence  without  taking  seven  assessors  from  among 
the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  province  where  the  person 
resided  against  wh6m  the  action  lay.  The  Gauls  were  thus 
constituted  their  own  judges  ;  and  it  was  their  own  fault  if 
justice  became  as  venal  as  it  had  been  under  the  government 
of  the  emperors.  Most  of  the  customs  which  the  Franckshad 
imported  from  Germany,  were  erected  into  laws.  The  Salic 
law  was  established^  which  has  been  wisely  preserved  amid  all 
the  changes  which  have  happened  in  the  political  govern- 
ment of  France.  Soipe  humiliating  distinctions  were  made 
be(\!^een  the  victors  and  the  vanquished,  but  the  rigor  of  these 
was  softened  by  the  beneficent  institutions  of  the  princ^. 
The  Gauls  as  well  as  the  other  subjects  were  deemed  eligible 
to  the  diffc;rent  offices  of  the  state  ;  and  a  Gaul  might  obtain 
all  the  privileges  of  a  Franck  by  renouncing  the  Roman  to  livc^. 
under  the  Salic  law. 

Jhe  conduct  of  Clovis  with    respect  to  religion  ftewa  ^ 
him  to  have   possessed  a   mind    enlightened  far  above  the 
level  of  his  contemporaries.    Ten  years  elapsed  between  bis^ 
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entry  into  Gaul  and  his  conversion  to  chriitianitjr ;  and  yet  in 
this  interval  not  one  instance  is  recorded  of  his  having  offered 
any  violence  or  contempt  to  the  catholic  worship  of  the  van- 
c}uished   Gauls.     The  religion  which  be   disapproved  as  an 
individual  he  protected  as  the  head  of  the  government;  and 
in  an  age  of  ignorahce  and  barbarism  the  wisdom  of  the  prince 
promoted  the  spirit  of  toleration  among  the  partizans  of  pa- 
ganism  and  of  Christianity.    When  the  religious  opinions  of 
Clovis  underwent  a  change,  his  political   principles  co(v- 
tinned   the  $ame.     When   Constaniine  became  a  convert  to 
Christianity,  he  became  the    persecutor  of  the  idolatrous, 
errors  which  he  had  relinquished.     But  Clovis  embraced  the 
precepts  of  Christianity  only  to  evince  a  greater  degree  of  rao- 
deratipB.    The  excess  of  his  zeal  did  not  blast  the  fruits  of 
liis  conversion.      The  tolerant  principles  of  Clovis.  were 
'  strongly  evinced  on  the  conquest  of  the  Visigoths*    This 
people  professed  arianism^  but  not  without  persecuting  those 
of  an  opposite  opinion.     But  when  Clovis  became  master  of 
the  dominions  of  Alaric,  he  established  what  was  called  the 
orthodox  faith^  but  without  offeritig  any  violence  to  the  prow 
lessors  of  the  arian  creed.  The  descendants  of  Clovis  posses- 
sed  none  of  the  virtues  by  which  he  had  been  characterised. 
Their  cruelty  alienated  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  their 
impotence  excited  their  contenipt.     The  loss  of  their  autho- 
fity  and  respect,^  facilitated  the  usurpation  of  some  enterpris* 
ing  individual ;  the  mayors  ,of  the  palace,  who  had  originally 
been  only  the  chief  domestics  of  the  sovereign,  by  degrees 
contrived  to  engross  all  the  power  and  functions  of  the  gO'r 
vernment,  till  Childeric,  the  last  feeble  successor  of  Clovis, 
was  banished  for  life  into  a  monastery,  and  Pepin,  who  waa 
more  worthy  ti^  wear  a  cre^wn,  was  elevated  to  the  throne« 
This  second  royal  dynasty  in  France  commenced  in  7ot^ 
Clovis  laid  the  first  foundation  of  the  French  monarchy;  but 
the  institutions  of  Pepin   tended .  most  to   consolidate  the 
edifice.     Under  the  dynasty  of  Clovis,  the  kingdom  on  the 
death   of  the  sovereign  was  divided  into  as  many  shares  as. 
there  were  male  issue  of  the  late  prince.  The  Francks  had  in* 
troduced  this  custom  from  Germany.   After  the  accession  of  ^ 
Pepin  the  throne  was  made  hereditary  in  his  family,  but  elec^ 
tive  with  respect  to  the  priwce  who  was  to  reign.     Charles  or 
Charlemagne,  the  s«n  of  Pepin,  signalised  his  reign  withman;y 
apiendid  atchievements,  which  have  caused  his  name  to  bq 
ranked  among  the  mostglorious  in  history.    He  reduced  jhe 
^axons,  who,  on  the  death  of  Pepin,  had  shaken  off  the  yoke 
of  France.     He  afterwards  passed  the  Alps,  annihilated  the 
sovereignty  ot  the  liombards,  and  caused  himself  to  be  de- 
clared king  of  Italy ;  and  in  a  later  period   of  his  reign 
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the  grateful  admiration  of  the  Roman  people  revived  in  his 
person  the  title  of  tmpnor  of  the  west,  which  had  been  abo- 
lished for  three  centuries.  The  pope  placed  the  crown  of  the 
Caesars  on  his  head  on  Christmas  day  in  the  year  800,  invest- 
ed him  with  iUe  purple,  and  did  homage  at  hisfeet.    At  Rome 
'he  exercises  the  plenary  rights  of  sovereignly ;  sits  in  judg- 
ment on  the  pope,  and  reserves  to  himseU  the  right  of  con- 
firming the  choi<^  of  his  successors.     The  emperor  of -Con- 
stantinople acknowledged  him  for  his  colleague,  and  ceded 
to    him   the  greater  part  of  Italy;    the  Saracens   of  the 
Pyrenees  consented  to  be  his  tributaries;  the  caliph  sent  him 
presents  and  testimonies  of  admiration.     In  short,  the  forty- 
'six  years  reign  of  this  prince  was  a  continued  succession  of 
victorious  exploit  and  prosperous  enlerprize,  which  extended 
liis  dominion   from  the  Baltic  to  the  Ebro,  and  from  the 
Tiber  to   the  Atlantic.     The  first  care  of  Charlemagne  was 
10  establish   the  reign  of  the   laws,  and   in  order  to  pro* 
cure  for  them  a  mure  ready  obedience  he  took  care  that  the 
people  themselves  should  have  a  will  in  the  formation.     He 
accordingly  perfected  the  salutary  reform  in  the  states  gene- 
ral which  Pepin  had  begun.     He   ordered  that   that,  body- 
should  be  assembled  twice  in  theyear,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
spring  and  at  the  end  of  the  autumn.     In  the  assemblies  of 
the   people  which  were  held   under   ttie  first  successors  of 
Clovis,  every  free' man  who  lived  under  the  Salic  law  had 
the  privilege  of  attending   them.     But  in  order  to  prevent 
these  meetings  from  becoming  too  numerous  and  disorderly, 
Charlemagne  decreed  that  every  district  should  send  twelve 
deputies  chosen  from  among  the  more  respectable  proprie- 
tors.    The  assembly  consisted  of  the  nobility,  the  clergy, 
itnd  representatives  of  the  people  ;  these  three  orders  some- 
times met  in   separate  chambers,  and   sometimes  united  in 
one  body  for  the  purpose  of  consuhation,  or  of  more  closely 
identifying  their  particular   interest  with  the  general  good* 
The  emperor  himself  never  interposed  in  their  deliberations 
^j^'cept  when  he  was  invited  to  act  as   a  mediator  in  their 
disputes^  or  to  give  his  assent  to  the  laws  which  they  had 
passed.     Thus  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne  the  law  of  the 
JVench  was  theivill  of  the  people  published  in  the  name  of 
the^rince.     Happy  would jt   have  been  for  the  sovereigns 
who  afterwards  swayed   the  ciown  of  France,   if  they   had 
never  abolished    those  institutions  which    his  wisdom   had 
planned,  or  those  barriers  which  custom, taking  the  direction 
of  the  public  go(  d,  had  erected  as  the  best  safeguard  for  the 
libcf  u^s  of  the  jpeopje. 
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Tl»e  dynasty  which  Pepin  had  established,  and  which  the 
genius  of  Charlemagne  conspired  to  render  permanent,  lasted 
little  more  than  200  years;  \then  the  elevation  of  Hugh 
Capet,  a  simple  vassal  of  the  crown,  to  the  royal  digni  ty,  put 
an  end  to  the  sway  of  the  Carlovingian  kings.  This  was  the 
commencement  of  a  new  dynasty,  which  begun  in  987,  and 
continued  till  the  }'ear  1793,  when  Louis  XVI.  was  obliged 
to  bow  his  neck  under  the  aste  of  the  guillotine.  From 
Hugh  Capet  to  Louis  XVI.  we  have  a  succession  of  31  mo- 
narchs  in  the  space  of  about  eight  hundred  years.  In  this 
catalogue  of  kings  we  find  a  strange  combination  of  virtue 
'  and  or  vice,  of  talent  and  of  incapacity;  but  the  crimes'of  all, 
whatever  might  be  their  crimes,  seem  to  have  been  visited 
on  the  most  harmless  of  the  race.  Louis  abounded  in  good  ^ 
intentions;  but  he  wanted  constancy  in  carrying  them  into 
effect.  He  suffered  himself  tq  be  diverted  from  his  purpose 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  corrupt  and  interested  persons  who 
surrounded  him  ;  and  the  fatal  imbecility  of  his  character 
furnished  his  enemies  with  the  readiest  means  of  his  destruc- 
tion. The  impolitic  and  dastardly  flight  of  his  relations,  his 
courtiers  and  noblesse,  who  had  revelled  in  the  sunshine  of 
his  power,  precipitated  his  fall ;  and  the  unforiuaate  monarch 
was  left  without  a  friend  in  his  distress. 
.  There  is  an  unfortunate  resemblance  between  the  last  kingd 
of ^ach  of  the  French  dynasties  ;  Childeric  ill.  the  last  l>ing 
of  the  first  race,  was  dethroned,  shorn  and  sbut  up  in  a  mo- 
nastery for  life.  Louis  V.  the  last  king  of  the  second  dy- 
nasty, after  a  reign  of  one  year,  was  poisoned  by  his  wife; 
Louis  XVI.  the  last  monarch  of  the  third,  terminated  his 
life  upon  a  scaffold.  The  first  was  remarkable  for  his  apa- 
thy, the  Second  for  his  fanaticism, and  the  last  owed  his  mis- 
fortunes to  the  impotent  inconsistency  of  his  character.  All 
three  could  enumerate  ancestors  of  transcendant  al)ility  and 
heroic  worth  ;  but  all  three  had  degenerated  from  the  exam- 
ples before  them,  and  sunk  into  contempt.  Will  the  sue* 
cessors  of  the  ruling  dynasty  profit  by  the  lesson  ?  will  they 
consider  that  the  want  of  personal  virtue  in  the  sovereign 
must  finally  endanger  the  safety  of  \he  empire  ? 

We  can  hardly  be  surprised  thata  republican  form  of  go- 
vernment was  of  such  short  continuance  in  France,  when  we 
consider  that  it  was  founded  on  the  monarchical  institutions 
of  thirteen  centuries;  and  that  though  the  minds  of  a  few 
speculative  men  were  in  favour  of  the  experiment,  all  .the 
practical  habits,  the  sentiments,  the  hereditary  and  the  ac- 
quired prepossessions  of  the  nation,  were  decidedly  against 
it.  The  people  in  general  were  too  much  attached  to  the 
visible  representation  of  the  monarchv^  to   be  susceptible  of 
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an  opposite  impression.  A  momentary  enthusia8«n  in  fayoni 
of  r«pnblican  institutions  was  kmdied  in  the  country ;  but 
when  the  novelty  ceased  to  interest,  and  the  factions  to  which 
it  gave  birth  began  the  career  of  their  enormities,  the  de- 
lusive flameexpire/J,  and  the  whole  nation,  like  a  man  reco- 
vering from  a  slate  of  mauincai  hallucination,  began  to  re- 
sume the  tone  and  gesture  of  tlieir  former  moderation,  and  to 
bend  once  more  under  the  pleasureable  sway  of  their  ancient 
propensities  and  pursuits.  There  is  a  great  difFerertce  be- 
tween a  republican  government,  which  takes  its  rise  with  the 
commencement  of  a  people,  which  is  genial  to  their  early 
habits  and  opinions,  and  one  which  is  placed  on  a  basis  of 
monarchical  forms,  whose  influence  has.been  entwined  more 
or  less  with  ,all  the  habitudes  of  social  life,  and  which  have 
produced  ages  of  prosperity  and  renown. 

In  1805,  France  ceased  to  be,  even  nojuinally,  a  republic;^ 
and  Bonaparte  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  emperor  of 
the  French.  It  is  not  to  be  woncfered  at  that  the  people  of 
France,  after  having  been  agitated  by  factions  and  torn  by 
discord  for  so  many  years,  shoiild  be  happy  to  find  a  haven 
of  peace  and  a  protection  fronxitorfo^  in  the  rfs-establrshment 
of  hereditary  power.  The  death  of  Bonaparte  only  can 
shew  whether  this  dynasty  contain  io  it  any  of  the  principles  . 
of  permanence  \  or  whether,  instead  of  being  fixed  on  a  firm 
foundation,  on  the  interest  and  affections  of  the  people,  it 
rests  only  on  the  splendour  of  his  success  and  the  terror  of  bis 
name 


Art.  XIII.— De  laTertu,  S^c. 

On  Virtue;  by  Syhain  Marechal,  AutliQrofthc  Dictionary  of 
Jltheists;  prece4ed  by  a  Biographical  Account  of  the  Writer ^ 
and  followed  by  'a  Book  for  all  Jges  ,•*  with  a  Portrait 
ofthejuthor,  Paris  :  8t;o.  1807.  London  :  hnported  by 
I)ulau,  Soho-Square. 

SYLVAIN  Marechal  was  born  at  Paris  on  the  15th  of  Au- 
gust, 1730.  His  father  wished  to  make  him  a  merchant,  bul 
the  opposition  of  the  son  caused  hini  to  changehis  resolution. 
Hisyouth  was  studious,  and  but  little  mtngled  with  the  habit 
of  dissipation.  Plutarch  and  Montaigne  were  hie  favourite 
authors.  This  sort  of  reading  tended  to  impart  force  and 
energy  to  his  sentiments  and  his  character.  At  the  age  of  19 
he  was  made  librarian  to  the  college  o(  ^  Les  quatre  nations.* 
This  situation  was  favourable  to  his  literary  pursuits.  Long 
after  the  doors  of  the  library  were  shut  against  the  public, 
he  lemnined  there  alone,  vigorously  employed  in  the  inx^ 
provement  of  hits  mind. 
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iTbougH  he  possessed  depth  of  reflection^  yet  he  was  fond 
of  trJfliDg  in  vexse,  aad  some  of  his  trifles  are  remarkable 
lor  the  elegance  of  the  execution.  His  '  Dictionary  of  Love^ 
is  written  m  the  taste  of  Anacreon.  The  following  is  a  pa- 
ragraph of  the  preliminary  disccurse  : 

'  This  universe  is  copUituted  of  love.  Prom  the  largest  of  the 
stars  to  the  minutest  atoms  of  the  earthy  all  is  love.  Numerous  sa<* 
tellites  attend  on  the  queen  of  night, who^herself^  but  not  Mrithout  ri^ 
valSy  worships  the  king  of  day  :  by  a  perpetual  attraction,  the  fathec 
of  light  loves  and  fecundates  the  earth;  this  common  mother  embraces 
in  her  bosom  the  humid  element  ;  the  air  is  the  lover  of  the  flame, 
which  in  his  ^bseuQe  dies.  AH  is  love^  even  ^mid  the  inauirai^t^ 
creation/ 

All  his  writings  are  without  any  licentious  taint;  they  had 
indeed  more  reserve,^  than  seemed  suited^  to  the  taste  of  the 
times.     He  usedoften  to  say^ 

'  Youthful  fair,  let  modesty  accompany  all  ypur  actions;  myste- 
ry is  to  love  what  modesty  is  to  beauty.  Remember  that  in  order 
to  preserve  happiness, lovers  should  live  lil^e  husbands,  and  husbandii 
like  lovers.' — ^  Far  from  us,'  says  he  in  the  s£^me  wofk,  ^  be  those 
beings  who  debase  love,  a  sentiment  too  elevated  for  their  narrow 
souls  ;  who  commit  its  dignity  by  their  brutal  pleasantries,  degrade 
it  by  their  obscenities,  and  naake  us  doi^bt  ttie  sjiecies  to  which  they 
belong/ 

Sylvain  Mar^chal  was  oiioe  harasised  by  the  importunate 
calculations  of  a  mathematician^till  his  patience  was  exhaust- 
ed^ and  he  exclaimed,  *  I  am  acquainted  with  nothing  bitt 
th^  arithmetic  of  love;  with  love  I  Willingly  practice  addition; 
J,  multiply  as  muph  as  I  can  ;  I  divide  too  often ;  but  I  am 
not  willing  to  subtract.*  \Vhen  he  was  once  reproached  by 
a  friend  for  not  putting  his  nao^e  tq  bis  worl^s^  he  said^  ^  we 
should  live  unknown,  it  we  wish  to  live,  happy.'.  In  his  Dic- 
tionary of  Love,  and  his  Anacreontic  odes,  he  never  mingled 
any  thing  which  could  excite  a  pernicious  deliriuin  of  the 
senses.  The  former  work  bears  testimony  to  the  purity  of 
his  hearty  and  the  depth  oifhis  erudition.  Though  beseemed 
fond  of  toying  with  Venus  and  theM  use,  yet  that  his  thoughts 
were  not  Vithout  a  serioiis  cast,  he  evinced  in  a  volume  of 
psalms  which  he  published  iq  1734.  The  14th  psalm  in  this 
publication,  strongly  manifests  his  love  for  that  raedio- 
firity,  which  appeared  to  con'stitute  the  ideal- beautiful  of 
his  v^ellreorulated  mind: 


^QV 


1.  O  Lord,  preserve  me  in    the  sweet  mediocrity  in  which  thy 
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goodness  has  placed  roe*  2. If  I  have  any  merit  in  thy  eyes,  I  own  H 
to  the  obscurity  in  which  I  was  born.  3. Opulence  dries  up  the  virtues 
gf  the  soul, renders  the  mind  empty,  and  the  body  weak.  4.Happy  the 
child  whose  cradle  is  not  suspended  to  the  branches  of  thig  lofty  oa]^, 
S.Happy  he  wjio  sleeps  under  the  cot tage- roof !  be  will  not  awake  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice.  6.  Happy  is  he  who  is  content  with  being  just 
in  thy  sight !  and  who  is  not  a  suitor  for  the  eyes  of  the  multitude. 
7.  Happy  he-  who  travels  on  without  praiite,  and  disputes  not  a- step 
in  the  way  of  life.  8.  In  mediocrity  we  escape  envy,  9*  And  wbat 
avail  the  applauses  of  the  world,  if  we  have  not  the  suffrage  of  one's 
own  heart  ?' 

The  works  in  which  he  displayed  most  energy^  are  in 
stanzas  or  in  precepts.  We  must  except  bis  '  French  Lucre- 
tius/ which  is  a  masterpiece  of  poetry  and  erudition.  In 
all  bis  works  he  announces  his  predilection  for  the  opun- 
try,  and  his  aversion  for  the  town.  In  one  of  his  psalms 
he  says^ 

*  I  have  clambered  to  the  top  of  a  rock,  as  old  as  the  soil  on  which 
rt  rests.  There  I  see  the  sun  long  before  it  is  day  to  my  fellow* 
creatures,  and  1  do  not  lose  sight  of  it^till  long  after  it  has  disap- 
peared to  them.  There  I  feel  myself  nearer  to  the  God  of  nature. 
There  I  am  impressed  with  a  reverence  which  1  never  felt  before. 
What  is  art  and  all  its  magic  when  compared  with  nature?* 

But  though  Sylvain  Marechal  professed  such  a  warm  at'p 
tachment  to  rural  scenery  and  retirement^  he  appears  to  have 

gassed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  capiUtl  of  Parts, 
lut^  as  happens  with  the  majorityj  his  situatipn  Was  probably 
at  variance  with  his  predominant  propensities.  In  179^,  be 
received  the  hand  and  the  heart  of  Madamoiselle  Despres^ 
who^e  virtues  he  had  sung  for  eleven  years,  and  he  carried 
hip  attachment  with  him  to  the  grave.  On  the  epoch  of 
his  marriage,  he  left  the  centre  to  reside  in  the  suburbs  of 
Paris ;  and  took  with  him'  his  household  gods,  his  father^ 
his  wife,  and  his  father-in-law.'  It  was  his  constant  prac- 
tice to  rise  with  the  dawn.  In  summer,  he  was  no  sooner  up 
than  he  took  a  few  turns  in  his  garden,  without  his  hat^ 
where  he  saluted  his  favourite  star  of  day.  He  then  re- 
turned to  his  study  and  read  or  wrote  till  it  was  tiine  to  re- 
pair to  the  library,  from  which  he  was  never  absent  during 
a  period  of  thirty  years.  His  '  French  Lucretius'  was  pub- 
lished without  a  name.  His  '  Voltage  of  Pijthagora^  is  an 
interesting  work,  which  is  founded  on  the  -  basis  of  history. 
After  this  appeared  his '  Universal  Historj//  written  in  the 
lapfdary  style;  which  gives  a  concise,  simple,  and  per- 
spicuous account  of  all  the  memorable  occurrences  which 
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have  varied  the  annals  of  the  world.'  The  method  which 
he  adopted  exempted  him  fi^oin  the  necessity  of  inserling 
any  nnimportant  detaih.  He  thus-  briefly  paints  the  reso; 
Ibtion  of  Cotta  and  of  Atticna  : 

*  They  forgotthe  dissentions  of  the  state, 
In  the  bosom  of  philosophy/ 

In  sj^eaking  of  Moses^  he  says, 

*  Moses  appeared  j 
And  his  gienius, 
/  More  powerful  than  that  of  Sesostris, 

Left  an  impression 
Which  time  could  not  efface. 

He  created         ^  , 

A  people  and  a  i^ligion 
Which  still  engage  the  attention  of  mankind.' 

His  next  work  was  a  'Dictionary  of  Atheists/  This  must 
have  cost  him  much  labour  and  great  research.  It  is  writ* 
ten  without  any  spirit  of  party  or  any  intolerance  of  opi* 
nion.  These  important  worlds  did  not,  prevent  other  oc* 
cupations.  He  undertook  a  Description  of  the  anti<|ui- 
ties  of  Herculaneum;  and  the  artist  with  whom  he  was 
united  in  the  publication,  had  never  any  occasion  to  complain 
of  his  delay.  Labour  constituted  his  pleasure  ;  and  in  la- 
hour  he  employed  fifteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  la 
his  meals  he  was  frugal  arid  abstemious;  he  lived  chiefly  on 
"vegetables^  milk^  and  fruits.  He  was  not  fond  of  making 
long  jonrnies;  '  the  wise  man/  said  he^ '  keeps  at  home;  and 
,  if  be  wishes  to  learn^  he  has  only  to^consult  the  great  book 
of  Dature>  which  is  every  where  the  same/  When  invited  to 
become  a  member  of  many  literary  societies^  he  used  to  say^ 
*  I  have  sworn  to  avoid  all  large  meetings ;  and  I  think  with 
Plutarch,  that  in  order  to  be  happy,  the  number  of  our  soci- 
ety should  tiot  be  less  than  that  of  the  graces,  nor  more  than 
that  of  the  muses/  When  Chateaubriant  pubHshed  hit 
Atala,  Marechal  produced,  by  way  of  corrective,  a  work 
intituled 'Pour  etcontre  la  Bible  ,•'  in  which,  while  he  extolled 
the  beauties  of  Genesis,  and  those  of  several  of  the  prophets, 
be  expressed  a  wish  that '  the  genuine  morality  of  the  book 
were  separated  from  the  cruel  butcheries,  the  spurious  pre- 
dictions, and  the  numerous  absurdities/  One  day,  when  the 
company  were  enumerating  the  different  religions  which 
prevail  in  the  world,  Marechal  held  his  tongue,  till  one  of 
those  who  were  present  ?  asked  if  they  had  named  them  all. 
He  answered '  1  am  acquainted  only  with  the  religion  ofvir- 
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iue.*  fie  was  not  contented  with  merely  pre^clitng  toleratiopf^ 
he  made  it  the  guide  of  his  sentiments  and  the  role  of  his  lifiq. 
There  was  a  time  when  Marechal  might  have  risen  to  dis* 
iinction  isind  opulence^  but  his  love  of  mediocrity  suppresse4 
the  flame  of  ambition  and  avarice.  ^  The  wise  man/  said 
he,  'is  not  often  ppor,,  but  is  less  often  rich/--'  If  you  wish 
to  be  happ),  hide  your  lamp  under  a  bushel,  and  be  only  a 
Spectator  of  the  great  dran^a  of  life/  Marechal  seems  tq 
have  bad  no  great  liking  for  those  yirho  wcrie  priests  by  pro- 
fession. He  said  that  the  gospel  was  the  best  of  all  reiigi^ 
cus  codes,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  spoil  it  bv  superfluous 
additions.  But  in  the  gospel  the  sagacity  of  Marechal  wa$ 
wont  to  afiirm  that  he  eould  neither  discover  the  institutioii 
of  parsons,  nor  the  rite  of  sacerdotal  ordiqation.  As  far  a$ 
respects  social  worship,  this  te^t  was  his  favourite  autho- 
tity;  *  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  namcj 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them/— 'Why,'  said  Marechal, 
(cannot  man  address  his  Maker  without  the  intervention  of 
a  priest  ?'  One  day  when  he  was  looking  over  some  engrav- 
ings, with  a  friend,  there  was  one  which  forcibly  inter- 
ested his  attention  •  it  was  a  devout  family,  from  a  picture  of 
Grieuse.  '  See,'  said  Marechal  to  his  friend^  *  this  good  father 
of  a  family  resting  his  arms  on  the  table,  and  explaining  the 
bible  toihis  children;  who  are  assembled  around  him.  Well 
put  a  Square  cap  on  the  gray  hairs  of  the  old  man,  tie  a  band 
under  his  chin,  and  cover  him  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a 

f>riest ;  the  charm  of  thi*  domestic  scene  is  dissolved,  and  a 
udicrous  eflect  is  given  to  the  piece/     Marechal  had  not 
adopted  a  sombre  or  gloomy  view  of  life,  '      r 

'  Happiness'  said  he  '  is  always  in  our  power  ;  it  is  in  vain  that 
iRre  dispute  about  its  natut'e^or  deny  its  possibility ;  we  are  all  born 
to  experience  the  sensation.  Let  us  shut  our  books,  abandon  our 
sjpeculations,  resist  our  vitiated  propensities,  and  follow  only  those 
bf  nature  ;  let  us  be  men,  let  us  be  just,  let  us  make  our  fellow-crea- 
tures happy,  which  is  the  only  way  of  being  so  ourselves.  But 
where  is  the  man  who  is  wise  enough  to  follow  this  advice? 
We  are  like  children,  who,  on  seeing  a  bubble  of  soapsuds, 
abandon  their  books  lo admire  these  not hing8,which  nothing  produce 
fed,  which  nothing  preserves, and  which  nothing  will  destroy*'  , 

Marechal  was  highly  delighted  when  he  received  ac- 
counts of  the  progress  which  public  instruction  was  making 
in  France  :     • 

*  There  is  not  a  man  nor  a  piece  of  ground,'said  he,'  which  is  not 
susceptible  of  cultivation/  ^ 

The  unintermitting  intensity  of  intellectual  exertion  sefems 
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prematurely  to  have  destroyed  the  physical  frame  of  Mari- 
clial  He  died  on  the  18th  of  January  1 803.  He  retained 
his  faculties  till  the  last;  and  he  delifered  some  very  sen« 
tentious  lines  in  blank  Verse  only  a  few  hours  before  he  ex* 
pired .  We  will  extract  a  few : 

*  Airae  a  vivre,  sur-tout  seulement  pour  bi^n  vivre/ 

*  Trois  jours  suspend  ta  huche  avant  d'abattre  un  arbre/ 

*  Que  ton  petit  nianoir  ait  un  large  foyer/ 

*  Aux  souvenirs  des  morts  consacre  quelques  nuits/ 

*  Qu'un  gazon  offre    un  siege  a  cot^  de  ta  porte/ 

*  Ne  retiens  pas  captifs  les  oiseaux  voyageurs/ 

*  Ne  fais  point  cgorger  tes  poulels  par  ta  fille/ 

*  N'egorge  point  Tagneau  sus  rcell  de  tes  enfans.' 

The  'Treatise  on  Virtue/  which  we  find  in  this  volame,c6n- 
tains  many  judicious  reoQarks  and  many  elevated  sentiments. 
The  principal   defect  is,  that  it  is  too  much  taken  up  with 

feperalities ;  that  though  the  author  talks  much  of  virtue^ 
e  does  not  distribute  it  into  the  particular  duties  which  are 
included  in  the  comprehensive  term.  This  makes  tlie  pic- 
ture rather  confused  and  destitute  of  interest.  Tlie  tone  of, 
the  remarks  is  chiefly  ofthesombre  kind,  and  evinces  a  mind 
more  prone  to  despondency  than  hope.  Such  is  usually  the 
sensitive  temperament  of  those  who  have  seen  much  and 
reflected  more.  We  will  translate  one  or  two  short  passages 
from  this  work ; 

*The  property  of  virtue  is  to  act  from  emotion,  from  sentiment. 
^Alas!  fortbe  woman  who  is  modest  only  from  reflection,  and  who 
shuts  ber  eyes  only  when  she  is  sure  of  being  seen.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  she  will  throw  off  ail  restraint  when  sh«  thinks  bersel^f 
alone.  We  may  say  the  same  of  virtue.  Huw  cold  will  the  ap- 
plauses of  a  whole  assembly  appear  to  bim  who  has  done  a  good 
action,  if  he  compares  them  with  that  which,  passes  in  his  own 
heart !  But  it  will  be  said  that  the  tribute  of  public  praise  is  less  .a 
remuneration  than  an  encouragement,  a  stimulant.  We  should 
answer,  that  the  fruits  of  virtue  supply  their  own  seasoning.  Glory 
is  not  always  a  mantle  capable  of  resisting  the  injuries  of  time. 
The  lustre  of  virtue  passes  iess  rapidly  away/ 

*  In  the  calm  of  their  passions,  som^  women  form  resolutions  of 
virtue,  from  which  they  promise  much  ;  but  they  are  frail  barriers 
which  love  overturns  with  the  least  flutter  of  his  wing/ — *  Young  man  I 
prolong  the  peaceful  season  of  your  innocence,  for  soon  will  «ome 
the.  stormy  season  of  virtue.  Innocence  isa  fresh  morning  in  spring* 
virtue  a  burning  day  in  summer.'  Young  man!  tsike  a  wife  from 
the  bands  of  a  virtuous  man  ;  he  knows  the  woman  whom  vou  want. 
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Young  mtnl  pass  the  nigla  before  your  oupli&k  m  the  mantle  of 
the  sage.  Youiig  mtui  I  learn  virtue  only  in  tbe  book  of  your  con* 
science,  ami  in  the  eyes  of  your  father.  Young  man!  mark  how 
tbe  hawthorn  sheds  a  mild  lustre  on  the  bush  on  which  it  flowers. 
It  is  the  same  with  virtue  in  the  midst  of  the  sutferiiigs  of  life.' 

In  the  '  Book  for  all  Ages/  we  find  a  variety  of  short 
essays  on  some  subjects  of  general  utility  and  interest,  to 
each  of  which  i«  anixed  a  quatrain  in  French  verse.  Frona 
this  we  shall  make  no  extracts  ;  but  believe  that  there  are 
few  readers  who  may  not  profit  by  the  perusal. 


Art,  XIV. — L'Observateur  en  Pologne. 

The  Observer  in  Poland,  by  Hubert  Fautrin,  of  the  Academy 
oftiancy,  Paris.  8co.  1807-  London  :  imported  by  Dulau^ 
Soho-square. 

THIS  ii  a  picture  of  Poiand  as  it  existed  previous  to  those 
revolutions  which  destroyed  its  political  existence.     It  was 
written  by  a  person  who  resided  many  years  in  the  countrj^ 
and  who  had  studied  with  no  common  attention  the  manners 
.and  the  history  of  the  people.     The  author  has  varied  his 
details  by  digressions  on  points  of  history^  of  morality^  mid 
policy.     His  observations  in  general  relate  to   the  nature^ 
the  soil^  the  climate^  the  productions  of  the  country  ;  its  arts^ 
its  manners^  its  government^  and  religion.     Of  these  topics 
some  may  seem  to  have  been  rendered  obsolete  by  the  poli- 
tical changes  which  tlie   Polish  provinces  have  undergone. 
But  the  effects  of  foreign  conquest  or  of  domestic  -nsurpa- 
tioQ  cannot  alter  tbe  soil>  theclimake>  or  the  produt'tionsof 
a  country  a  and  even  the  arts,  the  manners^   and  religion, 
cannot  very  suddenly  be  rendered  very  different  from  what 
they  were  before.     The  soil   of  Poland   was  portioned  out 
among  the  sovereigns  of  Berlin,  of  Vienna,  and  of  Peters- 
burgh  ;  but  the  tre.aty  of  Tilsit  has  lately  cresited   tbe  pro- 
vinces which  were  ceded  to  Prussia  into  tbe  duchy  of  War- 
saw/ Notwithstanding  these  transfers  of  political  possession, 
we  believe  that  most  of  the  remarks  of  M.  Vautrin  will  be 
found  in  general  as  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  Poland 
as  they  were  to  the  past.  ^ 

Polaifd>(i5  it  once  was,  comprehended  a  tract  of  country 
almost  equal  to  that  of  modern  France.  This  ej^tent  of  sur- 
face is  so  destitute  of  any  considerable  elevations,  that  aper* 
8on  who  was  rai4ed  in  a  b^l90D  to  the  height  of  about  forty 
feet^  migbt  pasaa  plane  over  the  whole^  without' aay  appre* 
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faension  ofvsttiking  against  any  mountaiD  of  oatnre  or  edifiM 
of  art.  la  such  a  siluatioa  we  might  command  a  yiew  of 
the  largest  plain  in  Europe,  wluch  i»  bounded  to  the  south  by 
heights  which  rise  insensibly  into  the  Carpathian  niouutaine, 
and  to  the  north  by  ihe  Baltid  sea  ;  but  to  the  west  it  is  dif* 
fused  as  far  as  the  Gernian  oceaii ;  and  to  the  east  it  is  lost 
in  AsialStnd  the  Euxine.  When  we  saw  the  two  seas  of  the 
north  and  the  south  almost  on  a  level  with  this  vast  horizon^ 
should  we  not  be  inclined  to  believe  that  they  formerly  co-# 
vered  the  intermediate  space,  and  that  the  Baltic  mingled 
its  waves  with  those  of  the  Ukck  sea  and  the  Euxine  ?  Cel- 
sius calculated  that  the  Baltic  sea  sinks  four  feet  five  inchen 
in   the  course  of  a  century  ;  if  it  formerly  sunk  in  the  same 

f)roportiou,  we  may  be  assured  that  the  greater  part  of  Po- 
and  was  under  wjater  twenty  centuries  ago.  This  conjecture 
is  favoured  by  the  anchors  and  othermarks  of  riavigat'K>n  which 
are pccasio^ally  discovered  in  the  Polish  plains,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  surface  of  the  earth-  The  plains  are  almost 
all  on  a  level  with  the  rivers, so  that  it  would  be  easy  to  cut  a 
canal  from  one  sea  to  ahother  without  the  intervention  of  a 
sluice.  Indeed^  the  author  of  this  work:says,  ^  the  country  is  so 
flat,  that  the  inhabitants  have^  no  tertbs  in  their  language  to 
signify  climb,  descend,  mountainj  slope,  hill,  valley,  dell ;  all 
these  ideas  are  represented  by  two  words  gar  a,  dol,  high  and 
low/  Uowmany  of  the  characteristic  features  df  any  coun- 
try, considered  both  in  a  physical  and  moral  view,  may  be 
learned  from  the  idiom  and  phraseology  of  the  language  ! 

The  surface  of  Poland  is  for  the  most  part  covered  with  a 
yery  white  sand  or  sort  of  pulverised  quartz,  so  pure  as  hardly 
to  present  any  heterogeneous  parlicles ;  every  grain  viewed 
close,  is  as  clear  as  crystal.  .  The  iaferior  strata  of  soit^  are 
but  little  known_,  for  deep  excavations  arc  impossible  on  ac- 
count of  the  water  which  iH  found  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  surface.     Thus  wells  are  everywhere  easily  dug  ;  this  is 
a  considerable  advantage  in  a  country  in  which  ibttre  are  few 
springs,  and  no  stones  tit  for  the  construction  pf  deep  wetis. 
Stones  are  extremely  rare  in  Poland,  particularly  ok' thecal* 
careons  kind  ;  we  may  traverse  many  leagues  without  find- 
ing a  flint.     Flints  are  indeed  seen  here  and  there  in  small 
pieces  scattered  in  the  sand  and  clay.     There  are  some  dis- 
tricts of  small  extent  in   which   they   abound;  but  what  is 
most  remarkable^  we  find  dispersed  at  considerable  distances 
in  diflerent  part$  of  this  vast  plain,  masses  of  granite,  which 
seem  to  have  fallen  from  the  clouds,  for  we  behold  in  the 
'    vicinity  neither  rocks  nor  mountains  from  which  they  could 
have  been  detached.    Some  are  round,  others  in  blocks  of 
varied  bulk,   most  have  the  colour  of  granite,  veined  with 
Streaks  of  white.    Tb^se  masses  are  all  oa  the  surface,  and 
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»unk  to  so  small  a  depth  in  the  earth  that  they  seem  to  have 
been  recently  deposited.  If  Poland  had  not  emerg^ed  from 
the  waters  at  a  more  recent  period  than  other  parts  of  the 
earthy  these  stones  would  have  been  buried  at  least  in  part. 
It  is  evident  that  they  have  not  been  formed  on  the  place 
where  they  Hre  founds  and  they  appear  to  have  a  common 
origin^  for  which  we  should  in  vain  search  in  the* country, 
b«t  which  we  might  discover  in  the  mountains  of  Hungary, 
i  iVlorHTia,  and  Bohemia  ;  which  presenting,  by  their  union, 
a  barrier  to  the  northern  ocean,  have  scattered  their  wrecks 
to  more  than  9.00  leagues  from  their  chains.  It  is  not  easy 
to  coDceive^in  a  shallow  sea,  a  progressive  motion  capable  of 
carrying  to  such  great  distances^on  a  horizontal  plain^piec^s 
of  rock  of  from  ten  to  twenty  cubic  feet. 

The  most  celebrated  mines  in  Poland,  as  well  as  the  roost 
useful,  are  'hose  ofBochniaand  Wieliczka,  which  furnish 
annually  about  two  hundred  thousand  quintals  of  fossil  salt. 
The  whole  consumption  of  Europe  could  not  readily  exhaust 
the  stock.  They  were  discovered  in  the  thirteenth  centtfry* 
The  mines  have  been  explored  to  the  depth  of  nine  hundred 
and  sixty  feet,  or  eight  hundred  below  the  level  of  the  Vis- 
tula, without  having  reached  the  bottom  of  the  mineral. 
The  salt  is  crystallized  in  layers;  the  first  layer  contains 
blocks  of  a  prodigious  size;  the  second,  alternate  strata  of  salt 
perfectly  crystallized,  and  of  rocks  composed  of  beds  of  dif*- 
iierent  stones,  marbles  or  lava,  flints,  shells,  marine  substan- 
ces, and  branches  of  trees.  Since  the  first  working  of  these 
mines,  spac&s  have  been  excavated  large  enough  to  contain 
many  thousand  mea ;  they  serve  for  magazines  of  salt,  anj 
for  stables  for  eighty  horses  which  are  constantly  kept  there. 
In  these  subterraneous  places  we  meet  with  chapels,  divers 
architectural  ornaments  as  statues,  columns,  a  pulpit,  8tc> 
all  of  salt.  The  state  of  these  mines  is  an  incontestibie  monu- 
ment of  the  former  submersion  of  the  country  under  the 
waters  of  the  sea  ;  it  proves  that  fossil  salt  is  a  product  of 
the  ocean.  These  stones,  marine  substances,  and  trees, 
could  not  penetrate  the  masses  of  sail,  except  while  they 
were  in  a  fluid  state.  The  sea,  having  retired,  probably  left 
in  the  situation  of  these  mines  an  immense  and  deep  lake, 
of  which  the  successive  evaporation, caused  by  the  heat  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  vicinage  of  volcanoes  (whose  existence 
is  atiesied  by  the  sulphur  and  l^va  which  are  found  near  the 
nines),  formed  beds  of  salt;  while  the  volcanoes  precipitated 
rocks,  stones,  and  trees,  into  the  lake.  The  sea  afterwards, 
by  some  extraordinary  motion  occasioned  by  some  volcanic 
eruptions,  again  poured  its  waters  into  the  evaporated  basin, 
and  tuinished.  matter  for  new  layers  of  salt;  till,  having 
^naliy  retired  to  a  considerable  distance^it  left  to  plants,  an^ 
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)U>  tbe  elements,  the  charge  of  covering  the  mincw  The 
author  does  not  thiak  it  necessary  to  recur  to  successive  ai- 
}usioo8  to  explain  this  vast  depot  of  salt;  the  slovr  evapora- 
jtion  of  the  waters  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  mines 
pf  Wieliczka  took  fire  in  l648,  which  kept  burning  for  two 
years. 

The  water  every  where  stagnates  i  the  small  declivity  of 
the  sujrface  almost  denies  a  current  to  the  melted  snow  and 
rain,  which  accumulate  in  particular  places^  where  they  are 
preserved  less  from  the  want  of  industry  in  th^  inhabitants, 
thao  from  the  uniform  level  of  the  soil.  We^can  seldom  go  a 
}eague  without  meeting  with  a  morass^  which  is  not  indeed 
deep,  but  sufficiently  extended   to  impede  the  traveller  in 
)iis  route.    These  masses  of  water,  though  they  often  tertni* 
pate  in  rivers,  have  not  on  that  account  more  rapidity  of  mo** 
{lion,   nor  less  expanse  of  surface ;   the   surface  is  indeed  so    \ 
trancjuil,  tba(  it  is  covered  with  plants,  which  spread  a  thick 
web  of  verdure  over  the  water.     In  the   south    where  the 
greater  ine(^ua}ity  pf  surface  should   seem  to  afford  a  moi*e 
7*eady  passage  for  the  waters,  lakes  are  nevertheless  more 
coipmoQ,  and  mafrshes  not  less  numerous.     The  hills  in  that 
part  foro^   iqc)osure$  or  pits,  in  which  the  waters  are  con- 
jSned  to  a  great  height ;  and  the  hand  of  man  does  nothing 
to   procure  their  discharge.     Thus   the  rains,   after  having  ^ 
furnished  ^  refreshing  moisture  to  the  earth,  instead  of  re* 
jtiring.intp  jbrpoka  and  rivers,  like  the  blood  into  the   veins, 
are  seen  to  languisl)  in  motionless  stagnation.    In  the  spring, 
when  the  snows,  which  are  always  in  considerable  quantity, 
are  dissolved^  Poland  if  converted  into  a  sea  ;  travelling  is 
rendered  impracticable,  and  myriads  of  insects  are  generated 
in  the  humiqair.'    JLithuania^  whicii  is  the  flattest  province, 
has  also  the  largest  and  most  frequent  morasses,  which  for« 
merly  served. this  country  as  a  harrier  against  the  inroads  of 
Russia.     The  uncommon  numb<?r  of  morasses  would  seem 
to.  be  prejudicial  to  the  salubrity  of  the  atmosphere;  but  the 
author  tells  us  that  he  witnessed  but  two,  epidemics  in  Poland 
in  the  space  ofseyen  years,  which  he  was  far  from  ascribing., 
to  the  noxious  qualities  of  the  air.     For  four  years  he  lived 
in  the  centre  of  a  inorass  which  was  more  than  1£^000  yards 
yide  and  of  an  indefinite  length  ;  the  greater  part  of  it  was 
dried  during  the  summer,  without  causing  any  ofl'ensive  ex- 
halations.    The  water  which  was  left  was  quite  transparent, 
and  formed  a  beverage  not  less  agreeable  than  that  from  the 
wells.     This    transparency    is    owing  to  its    being   filtered 
through  sand,  and   the  salubrity  to  the  nature  of  the  vessel, 
which  does  not  suffer  the  recrement  of  any  putrescent  vege- 
tables  tp  pass. 

The  numerous  marshes  alter  by  degrees  the  face  of  the 
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coi^iotrj ;  \\\t  iimnense  quantity  of  reeds,  lilies^  and  plants^ 
with  which  they  are  covered,  and  which  they  renew  every 
year^  is  highly  advantageous  to  the  soil,  which  is  elevated  m 
time  to  a  level  with  the  adjacent  lands  ;  then  it  is  forsaken 
by  the  waters  which  exert  their  fecundatitig  force  in  some 
other  place.  The  space  which  they  abandon  is  covered  witb 
grass,  and  grazecl  with  cattle  till  it  gradually  becomes  dry 
enough  for  the  operations  of  the  plough.  The  wbods  are 
often  situated  in  whole  or  in  part  on  a  morass;  which,  in  a 
di^y  summer,  often  proves  the  cause  of  their  destruction. 
The  peasant,  or  the  traveller  who  stands  in  need  of  a  fire,  per- 
haps kindles  the  dry  turf,  which  burns  like  touchwood;  the 
ilames  catch  the  roots  and  trees,  and  if  the  winds  assist  in 
the  conflagration,  the  whole  forest  is  exposed  to  th^ 
devouring  element.  The  author  during  His  residence  in 
Poland  constantly  witnessed  these  krnds  of  Rres,  from  the 
beginning  of  June  till  the  commencement  of  the  wet  seasotik 
at  the  end  of  September. 

The  ordinarj  fermentation  of  vegetable  matter,  and  the 
heats  of  the  summer,  disengage  from  the  hind^  the  lakes  and 
morasses,  a  quantity  of  inflammable  air,  ^hieh  ascends  into 
the  atmosphere,  combines  with  it,  occupies  fhet-egion  suited 
to  its  specific  levity,  and  furnishes  aliment  to  the  thunder 
,and  lightning.  The  storms  are  most  frequent  .dnd  most  for- 
midable in  the  spring:  the  soil  of  an  extreme  tenuity,  having 
lost  its  slender  tenacity  from  the  united  effects  of  the  frost 
and  the  thaw,  and  not  yet  invested  with  the  ornaments  of 
the  summer,  imbibes  a  sudd<?()  excess  of  heat  from  the  ac- 
cumulated fervors  of  the  sun,  which  no  mountains  intervene 
to  obscure,  gives  out  in  abundance  the  gas  which  it  includes, 
and  which  escapes  into  the  region  of  the  thunder,  to  alarm 
the  Pole,to  awaken  his  superstition,  and  ravage  his  domain. 
The  autumn,  which  divests  the  surface  of  the  earth  of  a  part 
of  its  productions,is  also  agitated  with  tempests.  In  the  sum* 
mer  they  are  more  rare,  because  the  gas  is  then  absorbed  by 
the  plants.  The  windsof  the  spring  commonly  rise  and  set 
with  the  sun  ;  they  never  bidw  m  squalls,  because  they  have 
lo  encounter  no  obstructions  in  their  way.  .However  dty  or 
burning  they  may  be,  they  cause  no  cracks  in  the  earth, 
owing  to  the  small  degree  of  its  tenacity*  Its  comparative 
levity  renders  it  more  susceptible  of  heat  than  a  more  solid 
soil ;  for  this  reason,  the  first  months  of  summer  are  hotter 
in  this  country  than  in  the  south  of  Europe,  but  the  last 
are  more  cold ;  and  if  the  summer  anticipates  its  coming,  it 
is  prematurely  shortened  by  the  autumn,  because  the  soil 
soon  parts  with  the  heat  which  it  acquires.  The  tempera* 
tuie  of  Poland  is  subject  to  constant  and  excessive  variations*    - 
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The  hottest  day  is  usually  succeeded  by  a  night  of  piercing 
cold.    The  fruits  of  summer  are  in  the  morning  often  seen 
covered  with  the  frost  of  winter.  The  author  experienced  frost 
in  Poland  during  every  mouth  in  the  year.     A  flat-coun- 
try^  all  other  circumstances  being,  thesame,  wilt  in  general 
be  less  warcQ  than  a  country  which  is  varied  with  mountains ; 
tor  if  the  mountains  i:)roduce  shade^  they  increase  the  heat 
by  their  reflection.     We  know  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  is 
not  sufficient  of  itself,  even  under  the  torrid  zone^  to  melt 
the  snow,  and  without  the  reflection  of  his  rays^  the  winters 
would  never  end,     A  large  mass  of  ice,  exposed  to  the  rays 
of  a  burning  sun,  acquires  but  little  sensible  heat,  and  the 
reflected  rays  are  felt  still  less.     But  break  the  ice  in  pieces, 
and.  disposje  tiie  pieces  so  that  the  reflection  falls  on  the  same 
pointy  you  will  obtain  a  heat  equal  to  that  of  the  strongest 
fir«.     Where  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  unequal,  the  decli- 
vities, of  the  hills  and  the  plains  which  compose  it  mutually 
remit    the  direct  and   the  reflected    heat,  augment  it  by 
numerous  point*  of  reflection,  break  or  avert  the  current  of 
the  winds,  apd  save  from   the  chilling  influence  the  heat 
which  the  earth   has  absorbed.     In   Poland  the  high  winds 
•  which  prevail  in  the  spring  and  in  the  autumn,  concur  with 
the  tenuity  and  uniform  flatness  of  the  soil,to  render  the  sutn-| 
mer  short,  and  the  winter  long.    The  winter  terrifies  by  its 
rigour,  and  tires  by  its  length.     The  horizon   is   a  waste  of 
snow  during  three  months  in  the  year^  and  if  it  melts  ano-* 
thei^  fall  soon  ensues : 

Nix  jacet  et  jactam  ncc sol  pluviaeque  resolvunt ; 

Indurat  BoreHs,perpetuamque  facit..-. 
Ergo  ubi  delicuit  nonduin  prior  altera  veuit«        (Ovid.Trist.) 

The  cold  sets  in  about  the' autumnal,  and  retires  about  a  month 
or  six  weeks  after  the  vernal  equinox.  Men  and  beasts  often 
fall  victims  to  its  intensity.  For  three  or  four  months  in  one 
winter,  not  a  day  passed  without  some  beggars  heiug  frozen 
to  death  at  l^eopol,  one  of  the  most  southern  towns.  And 
even  travellers,  who  are  covered  with  furs  and  aVmed  with 
every  precaution  against  the  cold,  are  often  arrested  on  their 
way  by  the  inauperable  rigour  of  the  frozen  air,  which  in- 
duces over  their  frame  the  sleep  of  death.  A  person  nnmed 
Pruszynski  was  proceeding  to  Leopol  on  a  sledge  drawn  by 
six  horses;  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  they  missed  their 
way  ;  they  calkd  out  to  the  postilion,  but  he  was  stifle  upon 
his  horse  and  did  not  hear;  the  coachman  still  held  the  reins, 
but  had  lost  his  senses  and  his  iife.  The  master  appeared 
•asleep^but  he  wasfrozen  under  his  pelisse  :  in  short,  the  whole 
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party  were  either  dead^  or  oa  the  verge  of  death.  This  hit* 
Lappj  fsite  priocipally  happens  to  Jews^ valets^  and  peasants^ 
^bo  are  exposed  by  the  unfeeling  brutality  of  their  masters 
to  all  the  rigour  of  a  frozen  sky  j  while  themselves,  enveloped 
in  the  skins  of  bears,  smoke  their  pipes  at  their  ease  round 
an  enormous  stove,where  they  courageously  brave  the  winter's 
rage^  and  think  not  of  tbe  ills  which  they  do  not  feel.  la 
1493^  the  Turks  had  memorable  experience  of  the  unsparing 
severity  of  the  climate ;  for  having  pursued  the  Poles,  whom 
they  had  beaten  into  the  centre  of  the  country,  the  frost 
set  in  before  they  could  Retire,  and  destroyed  more  than  the 
sword  of  the  ejiemy.  It  is  far  from  uncommon  to  meet  with 
persons  who  have  been  deprived  both  of  nose  and  ears  by 
'the  fitnd  of  frost.  A  young  traveller  alighted  on  a  very 
cold  day  at  an  inn  where  the  author  was,  when  taking  out 
his  handkerchief  to  wipe  bis  nose,he  pulled  off  the  tip  like  a 
piece  of  ice*     The  author  says  that  (he  company  could  with 

freat  difficulty  prevent  him  from  clapping  a  pbtol  to  his 
ead  in  a  fit  of  despair,  but  that  they  at  last  succeeded  in 
persuading  him;  that  it  was  possible  to  be  happy  without  a 
no%e. 

The  ancients,  who  had  no  instrument  for  ineasuring  the 
temperature  of  a  climate,  were  wont  to  estimate  it  by  its 
vegetable  and  animal  productions.  They  had  melancholy 
ideas  of  a  country  where  the  vine  never  ripened  its  fruit : 

*  Non  hie  pampined  dulcis  ]atet;u?a  sub  umbrS ; 
Nee  cumulaut  iatos  fervida  musta  lacus :' 

or  where  no  apples  were  seen  on  the  trees,  poma  negai  re- 
gio.  In  the  spring  the  Polish  fruit. trees  blossom  in  lavish 
abundan<;e,  but  the  blossoms  seldom  come  to  fruit,  and  if  the 
flowers  escape  the  frost,  it  is  sure  lo  kill  the  fruit.  They 
have  some  walnuts  of  an  exquisite  flavour  in  the  south  ;  and 
in  ihe  norih,a  species  of  plum  which  seems  indigenous  to  the 
|oil.  Of  the  forest  trees,  the  pine,  birch  and  alder  are  the 
predominant.  Oaks  are  rare ;  the  plane/  which  accommodates 
itself  to  all  climates, iflourishes  in  Poland  ;  but  the  beech  has 
not  yet  been  planted  with  success.  The  maple,  linden,  elm,and 
ash,  would  multiply,  if  pains  were  taken  to  remove  the  trees 
which  stifle  their  growth^  or  make  them  shoot  up  into  along 
stem  hardly  strong  enough  to  bear  the  bunch  of  leave  at 
the  top.  The  box  is  in  this  country  an  exoticshrub,  which 
passes  the  winter  in  the  green-bouse.  If  we  except  the  fo^ 
rests  and  brushwood,  we  find  neither  tree  nor  bush  in  the 
counlry>  nor  around  the  house«s  of  the  inhabitants.  Tho 
spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth  are  seen  most  in  th^ 
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marsbes  or  in  their  vicinity.  They  have  ^  species  of  prickly 
grass  which  bears  a  grain  that  is  called  TTtflrrmiz^  either  from  the 
mode  of  collecting  it,  from  the  form  and  fla?oiir,  or  because- 
it  is  thought  to  have  fallen  from  heaven  like  the  manna  of 
the  Hebrews.  It  is  gathered  before  sun-rise,  in  the  month 
of  May.  .  They  place  a  sort  of  sieve  or  extended  net  on  the 
spot;  and  the  grains  fall  into  the  net  with  the  drops'  of  de^^ 
which  are  drained  off.  In  Persia  the  sanie  g^ain  is  collected 
with  the  same  precautions,  according  to  the  account  of 
M.  Gmelin..  in  an  old  poem  composed  in  the  year  1500, 
i^ention  is  made  of  a  naanna  which  fell  from  heaven  in  the^ 
environs  of  Sibenico,  iri  Croatia.  Another  poet  says  of  the 
same  town ; 

'  Manna  solo,  Sibenice,  tuo,  felicibus  astris   . 
Ambrosias  tribuit  nectareasque  dapes/ 

The  author  thinks  that  this  grain  is  the  primitive  rice,  be*, 
cause,  I'ke  it,  it  grows  only  in  humid  places.  Of  the  farinace- 
ous grains,  they  cultivate  »wheat,  rye,  buckwheat,  oats,  bar- 
ley, millet.  The  oats  are  very  fine,  barley  is  abundant, 
wheat  is  rare,  and  the  buckwheat  moderate*  The  soil  pos-. 
sesses. little  aptitude  for  the  culture  of  wheat ;  but  the  barley, 
which  is  sown  in  the  sand,  yields  an  abundant  harvest.  The 
sand  serves  as  a  filtre  for  the  water,  which  it  receives  from 
the  snow  and  the  rain  ;  the  heat  of  the  sun  pumps  the  mois- 
ture back  to  the  surface,and  nourisiies  the  plant.  If  the  sum- 
mer is  dry  this  resource  soon  fails,  all  the  crops  ripen  before 
their  time. 

The  differences  which  the  climate  occasions  in  the  vegeta- 
ble, are  found  in  the  animal  kingdom  ;  food  and  local  cir- 
cumstances impart  a  variety  to  the  species,  or  different  cha- 
racteristics to  the  same  genus.  The  Polish  horse  is  smalU 
thick-chested,  and  full  of  fire,  even  in  the  greatest  ex- 
tremities of  frost.  He  is  obstinate  in  surmounting' obstacles, 
unwearied  in  the  course,  not  at  all  delicate  in  his  food.  He 
is  capable  of  living  on  the  bark  of  trees  ^  and  in  winter  he 
acquires,  like  the  fallow  deer,  a  sort  of  fur  which  covers 
his  body  and  his  legs  with  hairs  of  three  or  four  inches 
!ong.  Ahorse  not  rauch  bigger  than  his  ricler  will  gallop 
with  him  fqr  ] 5  or  20  leagues,  and  often  without  the  spur 
or  any  other  enconragQrnent  than  the  cheering  whistle  cf 
the  person  on  his  back,  *  Longis  cursibus  aptiis  cgtats/  said 
Ovid  of  the  horses  of  Besserabia.  Strabo  pays  the  same 
compliment  to  those  of  Litlle  Tartary.  The  cattle,  like  the 
horse,  are  of  diminutive  species.  The^  cows  are  meagre, 
spiall;  ijmd  give  little  milk;  those  which  have  been  trans* 
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ported  from  Holland,  soon  degenerate*    Tacitus  said  of  the 
callle  of  Germany,    *  nee  armenli»  quidem   suus   honor  et 
gloria  irontis.'     Strabo  makes  the  same  remark  on*  the  oxen 
oF  tl)e  Crimea,  and  ascribes  the  want  of  horns  to  the  efrect» 
of  the  ci)ld.     This  remark  proves  the  alteration  which    ba^ 
taktin  pl^ce  in  the  climate  of  the  eonliueot,   for  the  oxen 
-of  the   Ukraine^  of  Hungary^  and  even  of  the  northern 
.   parts  of  Tartary^  ace  of  a  very   large  breed ;  nor  are  they 
destitute  of  that  glory  of  foi'ehead   which  Tacitus  seem^  ta 
have  admired.     They  have  no  asses  in  Poland  ;  it  is  an  ani* 
nial  which  could  not  endure  the  intensity  of  the  cold.     The 
hog  resembles  the  wildboar^  with  whomhe  often  associates  ; 
the  dog  retains  the  ferocity  of  the  wolf  or  the  fox  ;  he  i» 
«very  subject  io  madness,  which  ,the  natives  call  Jolly  ;  bat 
it  is  a  folly   which   they  dread   as  much   as  death.  -They 
bring  up  great  numbeis  of  geese.     Though  Poland  is   not 
destitute  of  cats,  yet  they  are  insufficient  to  keep  down   the 
myriads  of  rats,    who,  as   if  confident  in   iheir  numbers, 
seem  to  defy  the  hostility  of  man.    While  the  author  was  in 
Poland,  this  race  of  marauders  gnawed  off  the  scented  pig- 
tail of  his  valet.     We  may  cregit  the  reports  of  history,  that 
one  of  th^  kings^pf  Poland  was  devoured  by  rats  in  an  island 
in  the  centre  of  a  morass.     Roebucks  are  very   common> 
and  without  a  tail.     This  animal,  which  isj^ellow  in  summer, 
turtis  grey  in  winter ;  the  squirrel  undergoes  the  same  change 
even  when  in  the  house  and   sheltered  from  the  cold.     The 
^^i Id  boar  is  not  often    seen;  the  deer  is  not  common,  the 
stag  still  less  ;   but  there  are  hares  in  abundance.     Reptiles 
are  very  numerous,  the  vicinity  of  the  morasses  attracts  and 
feeds  a  quantity  of  serpents,  which    are  so  famiHar,   that  , 
the     author     saw    several    coiled    together    on    the   floor, 
in   an  elevated   apartment.      Frogs  and  toads  necessarily 
multiply  in  an  aquatic  soil ;  their  croaking  drowns  the  music 
of  the  bjrds;  and  nothing  can  prevent  them  from  making 
their  way  into  the  houses,  where  they  are  very  troublesome. 
Birds  which  live  on   insects  are  numerous;    nightingales  in 
particular  are  heard  in  abundance  ;  and  their  note  is  more 
melodious  than  those  of  France.     The  waters  produce  my- 
riads   of  insects,  some  of  which  constitute  a  sort  of  plague. 
The  ice  and  snow  are  hardly  dissolved  by   the   breath  .of 
spring,  before  the  air  is  peopled  with  clouds  of  gnats,  which 
,  lay  close  siege  to  the  inhabitants  from  the  month  of  May 
to  that  of  August,  and  continue  their  offensive  operations, 
riigiit  and  day,  wilhin  doors  and  without,   against  the  sensi- 
tive skin  of  man.     Their  stings  cause    tumours  or  ulcera- 
tions, according  to  the  temperament  of  the  individual.    The 
most  formidal^le  insect  which  infests  the  PoIes^is4he  \ocusts 
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iClaiddsbf  locusts^  wll«<ih  darken  the  atmospfaere^  at  tifn^sarise 
froit)  the  south,  armed  mA\  fauaine  and  despair.  The  scjtbe 
does  not  <:iii  down  the  harvest  with  so  much  celerity  a^  the 
ravenous  mouths  oF  these  marauders.  After  a  few  boprs  the 
mto&x  fertile  fields  are  cjoiiyerted  into  bt»rren  wilds;  the  trees 
on  whi^^h  th^y  rest^.  het>d  beneath  the  weights  Wlten  any 
ftudobo  fatality  oventokes  tl«eixi,  the  earth  is  covered  above  a 
4oot  deep  with  the  numbers  of  their  dead  ;  the  putrefied 
mass -infects  the  airland  produces  a.  pest.  The  prodigious 
jnakiplicatioA  of  these  iitsects  would  be  incd^edibk  if.it  were 
not  proved  by  incontrovertible  facts.  At  Aries,  at  Beau- 
ceire,  and  atTarascon^  in  Fraace,ihey  ooce  collected  300(1 
quintals  of-  their  eggs,  whtoh  in  the  following  year  would 
hare  produced  an  army  of  more  than  five  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  millions  of  locuiits.  From  this  fact  we  may 
form  some  judgment  of  wh>at  must  happen  in  a  country 
where  no  precautions  aie  taken  to  prevent  the  generation 
of  this  deslruclive  scourge. 

Nature  has  n^t  bestowed  on  Poland  any  of  those  pictu- 
i^e^Qjue  riews  which  interest  the  sensibility  of  the  painter  antl 
•the  poet.  The  traveller  is  «ot  deliglUed  on  bis  way  by  th« 
agreeable  variety  of  mountains  and  of  vales  ;  no  bills,  crown- 
ed with  beautiful  foliage,  rise  from  the  borders  of  a  meadow 
-enamelled  with  flowers,  where  the  pleasure  lof  the  view  is 
.lieightened  by  the  aspect  of  a  bubbling  silvery  stream.  The 
forests,  sombre,  dreary  and  wet,  excite  no  delicious  reveries  ; 
.the  turf,  foul  and  humid,  offers  no  securhy  of  repose ;  all  sen- 
timents of  a  more  agreeable  cast  are  vanquished  by  the  sen- 
.sationsoT  pain  which  are  inflicted  by  the  stings  of  insects, 
the  hnni  of  whose  swarming  myriads  alone  interrupts  the 
m^rnt  silencoof  the  woods. 

Some  writers  have  exclaimed,  happt/  if;  that  people   zeho 

%arc  igiu>r<int  of  vo  mm  free  and  the  arts  I     We    are  of  opinion 

that  not  only  the  felicity  but  the  power  of  a  people  are  pro- 

.pindonisd  to  the  extt^ni  and  vigour  ot   their  industry.     13ut 

commerce  and  the  arts  ai^  necessary  to  give  full  employment 

to  the  ac^ive   powers  of  man.     The  most  powerful  nation  is 

that  which,  ail  other  advantages  being  equal,  most  favours 

-commerce  and  the  arts;   for  such  a  nation  is  strong  not  only 

by  the  natural  force  of  it«niuss,  but  by  the  multiplied  labours 

of  its  industry.    Tyre  and  >idon  proved  to  Asia  what  infinite 

advantages  commerce  and  ihearts  impart  to  a  small  number 

of.  people  over  an  immensity  of  idle  population.   Egypt,  con- 

.fined  within  its  Oe/fw,  extended  its  dominion   to   (he  Inoies. 

The  maritime  towns  of  Greece  gave  laws  to  the  barbarians  of 

the  continent.      If  it  had  i>ot  been  for  her  domestic  factions, 

Carthage  might  have  extinguished  the  po.wer  of  Home,  and 
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conquered  the  empire  which  she  yielded  to  her  rival.  Ttie 
comoiercial  republic  of  Venice  mi^ht  have  rivalled  the  splcn-* 
dor  of  the  Roman  empire,  if  her  suspicious  government  would 
have  permitted  her  to  make  soldiers  of  her  citizens  and  to 
confer  liberty  on  her  slaves.  It  is  to  her  comrnercef  and  her 
industry  that  £ogIandowe8  her  present  preponderance  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world.  The  arts  are  the  mea&are  by  which  we 
may  calculate  the  strength  of  political  associations;  the 
more  they  are  extended,  the  more  powerful  is  the  state.  In 
a  state,  where  the  arts  flourish,  and  the  means  of  enjoyment 
are  of  course  numerous  and  diversified,  the  dread  of  priva* 
iion  will-combine  with  the  horror  of  servitude  to  energize  the 
resistance  to  foreign  domination.  In  ^  country  where  we 
find  no  objects  of  gratification,  no  comforts  or  conveniences 
on  the  way,  where  we  see  every  where  desolate  wastes  and 
stagnant  waters,  where  the  course  of  the  rivers  is  impeded  by 
reeds  and  filth,  where  the  best  land  is  occupied  by  forests, 
where  the  state  of  the  roads  proves  that  if  there  are  men, 
there  is  no  industry,  no  coromerciHi  intercourse ;  where  the 
plains  are  hardly  scratched  bv  the  plough,  where  weeds  are 
more  numerous  than  blades  ol'^wholesome  grain,  where  there 
are  rather  morasses  than  meadows ;  where  the  hard  coarse 
grass  would  be  fit  only  for  asses,  if  the  climate  were  not  too 
rigorous  for  the  existence  of  that  animal ;  where  the  whole 
country  seenys  only  on«  wide  expanse  of  overwhelming  gloom^ 
where  the  thinly-scaltered  villages  are  buried  in  the  marshes, 
where  thereare  ik>  gardens,  no  green  nor  artificial  enclosures  ; 
where  the  towns,  which  hardly  deserve  the  name,  are  envfslo* 
ped  in  the  mad ;  in  such  a  country  we  may  be  certain  that  the 
arts  are  neglected  and  unknown,  that  there  is  neither  public 
spirit  nor  political  consideration.  Yet  such  \^%  the  state  oT 
Poland  when  the  auihor  wroie ;  and  notwithstanding  the^ 
transfers  of  dondinion  which  >t  has  since  undergone,  ducb,  of 
not  very  different,  is  probably  its  present  stale. 

The  inlerior  of  a  Polish  hovel  would  shew  to  how  feir 
vrants  hian  is  subject,  and  how  few  things  are  necessary  fat 
their  gratiH cation.  A  room,  an  oven  of  earth,  a  pot,  a  bowl« 
some  wooden  spoons,  a  hatchet,  a  knife^  a  shelf  suspended 
or  fixed  in  the  wall,  the  trunk  of  a  fir-tree  cut  in  the  shape 
of  a  cone,  to  pound  the  grain  on  which  he  subsists,  a  plank 
o/  wood  on  which  he  kneads  his  t)aste,  a  plough,  a  pair  of 
.  oxen,  a  cow,  $omehog»,  poultry,  ducks  or  geese,  these  are 
1^1  the  stock  and  accommodations  of  a  peasant  in  easy  cir* 
cumstances;  his  bed  is  the  earth,  or  the  arch  of  his  oven. 
.Free  persons  may  have  a  little  more  magnificence ;  but  un- 
less they  have  ten  vassals,  their  establishment  is  not  superior 
to  that  of  a  vassal.    U  they  have  twenty  09  thirty  vassaU^, 
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they  have  usually  a  couple  offooms,  a  fejttlicivbed  of  lW0 
feee  and  ,a  half  wide^  placed  on  two  plaoks^  and  twa 
t^u&sek^'  surmounted  with  half  a  dozen  pillows^  without 
cauopy  or  curtains ;  some  pieces  of  china  ;  a  box  made  of 
brass  or  tin^  fortified  with  a  padlock,  to  hold  sugar;  an' 
earthern  Rtove^  a  wooden  chimney-piece,  without  poker  or 
tonj^^s;  a  table  covered  with  li  piece  of  carpetting,  some  chairs 
stujOFed  with  hay;  walls  washed  with  chalk,  decorated  with 
jE^rotesque  figures,  with  paper-hangings  or  some  pieces  v(' 
silk  stuff;  a  simple  plank,  and  sometimes  earth  instead  of 
floor ;  sach  is  the  interior  of  most* of  the  houses,  and  evea 
palaces;  the  last  have  only  more  extent,  more  apartments^ 
and  more  stoves*  One  stove  serves  for  three  or  four  cham- 
bers. Whatever  may  be  the  number  of  the  apartments,  there' 
are  no  beds  except  for  the  fauiily ;  the  masters  ihemselves:' 
have  usually  only  a  mattress  and  many  pillows  ;  instead  of 
curtains  they  make  use  of  a  piece  of  cloth  or  tapestry  in  the 
form  of  a  screen.  The  stranger  who  obtains  admission  into 
these  palaces  must  carry  every  thing  ^ith  him,  even  to  bis 
pot  de  nuit,  or  resolve  to  sleep  like  the  early  Romans  on  dry 
leaves  or  straw,  or  between  two  skins. 

Though  beer  is  very  common  among  the  Poles,  yet  the 
art  of  brewing  seems  to  be  practised  principally  by  the  Ger-. 
mans.  The  preparation  of  spirituous  liquors  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jews.  Brandy,  procured  from  grain,  is  the  favourite 
liquor  of  the  country ;  from  the  child  to  the  old  man  it  is  in 
general  use:  the  consumption  is  prodigious:  this  coarse 
brandy  forms  the  basis  of  the  liqueurs  of  Dantzic,  which 
are  so  celebrated  abroad.  The  rural  economy  of  Poland  is 
in  the  low'est  state  of  degradation.  *  Our  countries,' say » 
Mot)tesqu^euy  'are  not  cultivated  in  proportion  to  their  ferti- 
lity biitin  proportion  to  tfaeirliberty;  wherever  the  cultivator 
is  debased  agriculture  cannot  flourish  ;  it  necessarily  Ian*- 
guishes  among  a  people  who  are  in  astate  of  slavery/  Wbea 
agriculture  is  abandoned  to  slaves,  it  is  sure  to  produce  thef 
Tuin  of  empires ;  their  prosperity  depends  ,on  the  honours 
which  agriculture  enjoys.  The  cultivator  vrho  cannot  possess 
property,  has  no  desire  of  acquiring  it ;  as  he  does  not  labour 
for  himself,  he  has  a  sort  of  interest  in  performing  his  work 
ill  :  the  aversion  which  is  natural  against  a  master  who  forces 
hiih  to  toil,'  the  resentment  of  the  wrongs  and  insiilts  which 
he  receives,  do  not  operate  as  encouragements  to  industry. 
'Man  who  is  treated  like  a  beast,  s^cquires  the  nature  of  ai 
beast.  While  the  Polish  peasant  goads  on  his  oxen  before,the 
elub  is  employed  to  hasten  hir steps  behind  :  \he  horned  pair 
may  be  obedient  to  the  lasrh,-  bdt  the  animtal  by  whom  it  is 
inflicted  is  not  so  easily   brought  into  sabjectioo;   he  finds 
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Qtft  a  th6oiand' ways  of  {rustraiing  the  cruelly  of  bis  tyrant ; 
it  U  absotulely  impassible  to  make  bim  employ  any  extra- 
ordinary exertion  ;  he  cunoot  be  led  otherwise  than  be  has 
been  used  to  go.  The  prescription  tvhich  regulates  the 
time  and  the  mode  of  labour^  is  the  only  law  which  slaves 
acknowledge  in  their  favour^  and  which  even  their  masters 
are  constrained  to  reverence.  They  are  in  other,  respects 
impervious  to  instruction,  and  custom  supplies  the  want  of 
uuderstanding.  It  is  not  astonishing  that  with  such  culti- 
\ator8  all  the  attempts  at  agricultural  improvement  have 
miscarried. 

,  Theorigin  and  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences  maylbe  traced 
in  the  lauguage  of  a  nation.  In  examining  the  language  of 
Poland,  we  Hnd  that  the  natives  derived  from  Germany  the 
terniSy  and  consequently  the  knowledge  of  every  thing  relative- 
to  the  artificial  contrivance!,  the  comforts,  and  conveniences 
of  social  life.  From  the  French  they  have  borrowed  their 
expnessions  of  sentiment,  and  of  the  aiTectious  relative  to  the 
*  point  of  honour.  According  to  tlie  Polish  annals,  letters 
were  unknown  until  the  fourteenth  century,  when  Casimir 
the  Great,  the  Alfred  of  Poland,  founded  the  university 
of  Cracow.  Letters  were  known  long  before  they  produced 
^ny  fruit;  for  it  was  not  till  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the 
leign  of  Sigismond,that  they  gave  any  signs  of  life.  Lutheran* 
ism  and  Calvinism,  which  accompanied  the  restoration  of 
learning  in  the  wbst,  made  great  progress  in  Poland,  where  the 
most  profound  ignorance  favoured  the  multiplication  of  sects. 
But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  6rsl  society  of  Unita- 
rian Christians  was  founded  among  the  Poles,  and  that  to 
their  teachers,  under  the  nnme  of  Fratres  Potani,  we  are  in- 
debted for  one  of  the  best  and  most  rational  expositions  of 
tbe  Christian  Scriptures.  M.  Vautrin  well  remarks,  Mhat 
jpeligion  is  that  bond  which  attaches  citizens  to  their  coun* 
try,  man  to  his  duties,  children  to  their  parentis,  and  the 
human  race  to  God/  According  to  this  explanation,  a  re* 
ligious  person  means  one  wiio  performs  all  the  relative  duties 
oflife*  But  when,  as  happens  so  generally  in  the  worlds 
what  is  called  worship,  which  is  the  mere  accessory  oF  reli- 
gion, is  substituted  for  the  principal,  the  word  religion, 
which  is  clear  and  definite  in  itself,  is  rendered  so  vague  and 
iadistinct,  ,that  it  has  almost  as  many  meanings  as  thei^  are 
individuals.  Mankind  will  never  be  brought  to  any  thing 
like  unity  in  religion  till  they  learn  lo  despise  the  vapid  ce* 
Temonials,  and,  instead  of  prostrating  themselves  in  temples 
made  with  hands,  to  worship  the  great  Creator  in  heart  and 
life,  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

A  laste  for  philosophy  and  the  sciences  has  not  yet  peue- 
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traied  inlo  Poland  ;  but  the  country  may  claim  'the  hononr 
of  having  given  birth  to  Coperoicns^  who  was  born  at  Thorn,- 
5lud  studied  at  the  university  of  Cracow.  The  Polish  litera- 
ture iss  very  scanty,  except  in  poetical  translations  ;  for  which 
the  language  is  said  to  be  admirably  adapted.  Horace,  Vir-^ 
gil,  Ar-osto,  Tasso,  Milton,  the  Henriade  of  Voltaire,  8cc. 
have  already  made  their  appearance  in  Polish  verse.  But 
the  country  in  general  is  covered  with  a  thick  cl^ud  of  igno- 
ranee;  and  we  no  where  meet  with  a  malhematician  or  phi* 
losopher.  A  lady,  who  had  made  a  collection  of  natural 
history,  told  the  author  one  day  that  s!ie  was  uneasy  aboue 
the  fare  of  her  collection.  'My  heirs,'  said  she,  *  wil^ 
never  know  the  value  of  these  things;  1  am  not  acquaiivted 
with  a  single  individual  rn  the  country  who  cultivates  this 
branch  of  science;  and  to  make  a  present  oF  it  to  the  repub^ 
lie,  would  be  only  to  annihilate  the  fruit  of  my  labours/ 

It  is  in  the  number  of  his  household,  and  the  luxuries  of 
his  table,  that  the  Polish  noble  loves  to  display  bis  wealth. 
But  his  domestics,  which  are  very  numerous,  cost  him 
liille ;  for  they  are  said  to  eat  hke  swine,  to  sleep  like  horses^ 
and  to  obey  like  dogs.  The  master  gives  himself  little  trou- 
ble about  their  lodging  or  their  food.  Bread,  clothing,  sL 
moderate  salary  of  24  sous  a  week,  with^  sibme  occasional 
correction  of  the  cudgel,  constitute  the  whole  of  their  pay. 
They  lie.  where  they.cani  in  a  stable,  vestibule,  corridor^,  ot 
hall,  on  a  plank,  or  a  sack  of  hay ;  they  eat  where  ihey  can> 
and  what  theif  can.  Provided  the  master  of  tl>e  family  wants 
nothing  himself,  he  takes  no  concern  about  others,  not  even 
about  strangers,  who  enjoy  the  benefit  only  of  his  table  and 
his  roof.  At  his  table  the  Pole  is  more  sumptuous  than  de* 
licate,  more  gluttonous  than  nice.  If  be  has  a  service  of 
plate,  he  has  no  linen  ;  if  the  dishes  consist  of  poultry,  game^ 
and  Hsh,  they  are  associated  with  barley-bread.  It  is  in  the 
variety  or  sumptuousness  of  the  beverage  that  we  find  the 
principal  luxury  of  the  table,  and  attraction  of  the  guests. 
At  all  times,  people,  who  have  no  vineyards,  have  beea 
more  intemperate  than  those  who  have.  The  Thraeiansr, 
corrupted  by  the  Persians  under  Dahus,  and  by  the  Greeki 
before  Alcibiades,  were  reckoned  great  drinkers  ;  at  present 
intemperance  pre^ils  most  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
north,  and  not  least  among  the  Poles.  An  ambitious,  vin- 
dictive, or  factious  Pole,  brings  over  as  many  persons  t6 
his  views  as  he  can  inundate  stom/icbs  with  floods  of  brandy 
or  of  wine.  He  would  often  sell  his  father  for  drink,  or  eyen 
£acri6ce  the  modesty  of  his  wife.  Parties  of  Poles  often  asso- 
ciate to  go  to  a  friend's  house  at  a  distance,  in  order  to  empty 
bis  cdiar^  and  devour  bis  provisions^  after  wfaieh-the/ 
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proceed  on  the  same  errand  to  some  other  habitation.  This 
conspiracy  of  drunkards  would  be  more  frequent^  if  the  great 
distance  which  separates  the  houses  of  the  richer  inhabitants 
did  not  place  so  many  impediments  in  the  way.  In  the  re* 
pasts  of  persons  of  distinction,  there  seems  at  first  an  air  of 
singular  moderation  and  sobriety:  a  small  cruet  of  sourish 
French  white  wine  is  placed  near  every  cover,  with  a  large 
flaggon  of  water;  but  towards  the  middle  of  the  feast  the 
toasts  begin  to  circulate  in  bumpers  of  Hungarian  wine.  One 
glass  serves  the  whole  company,  which  is  changed  eivery 
toast  \  this  is  filled,  and  every  individual  is  expected  to 
drink  it  dry.  The  glass,  which  passes  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
is  no  sooner  emptied,  than  another  appears,  in  which  the 
tnoustache^  of  the  company  are  successively  dipped.  If  the 
individual  who  drinks  do  not  stand  up,  it  is  reckoned  an 
affront  to  the  host,  and  to  the  person  whose  health  is  drank  \ 
^o  that  there  is  nothing  but  a  perpetual  alternatioo  of  rising 
up  and  sitting  down  woile  the  table  lasts. 

Hungary  produces  one  of  the  richest  wines  in  Europe,  it 
may  be  kept  a  long  time  without  losing  the  sweetness  of 
inusl.     U  is'not  in  perfection  till  it  is  ten  or  fifteen  years 
old,  when  it  passes  for  Tokai.     It  is  a  win^  which  undergoes  . 
pnly  a  ^low  and^  gentle  fermentation  ;  and  exhales  no  acid 
gas.     Its  saccharme  matter  is  not  combined  with  a  sufficient 
q^uantity  of  ^ater  to  produce  a  violent  fermentation.    It  stu«> 
pefies  rather  than  intoxicates  the  drinker.  Thus  the  Pole  dis- 
plays no  e^^cess  of  mirth  in  bis  ebriety.  The  higji  price  of  this 
wine,  and  the  aridity  with  which  it  is  sought,  have  contri« 
buted,  not  a  IHtle  to  dissipate  the  fortunes  of  the  rich.    The 
'  staro«te  Malakowski  had  expended  more  than  a  million  of 
llvres  on  this  article  of  luxury.     He  drank  it  out  of  a  glass 
which  contained  two  bottles.    At  the  time  when  the  present; 
observer  was  in  Poland,  the  use  of  napkins  had  not  been  long 
iknown ;  and  w^  are  informed  that  the  father  of  the  grcatand 
pompoui^  noble,  prince.  Radzivil,  during  a  certain  splendid 
festival,  wiped  a  plate,  before  it  was  presented  to  a  lady,  with 
the  end  of  his  s\\\xu  The  PolessufiSpr  the  hair  to  grow  on  the 
upper  lip.;  bqt  shave  the  head>  with  the  exception  of  a  tuft 
x}t  hair  which  is  left  to  grow  on  the  top.,   It  is  in  this  tuft  of 
)iair,  which  is  not  more  than  two  incheslong^  that  that  uucoin* 
pion  malaily,  which  is  called  die  plica,  appears.  To  this  un* 
fommou  maladyihe  Poles  se^m  to  have  an  exclusive  claim.  It 
433ats  the  hairs  together  till  they  are  twisted  into  cords,  into, 
which  blood-vessels  are  received.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  aipputlttion  causey  death;  nevertheless,  the   author  say^ 
J^hatit  bas  been  occasionally  performed  without  any  incon- 
.yeiiiencei;  the  only  difficulty  is  to  staunch  the  haemorrhagf 
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mhkh  ^iisuea.  This  disease  b  said  to  be  the  effect  of  filths 
P^rsops  who  are  afTecied  with  the  plica, .x^ver  make  use  of 
the  comb ;  aad  ihej  lie  wjlh  the  head  bare^  on  hajr^  or  m 
ibe  duat. 

We  should  suppose  thai  a  oertain  degree  of  oeatness  waa 
always  combined  wit!)  luxury  :  but  we  t>i'ten  see  them  aepar 
rated  among  the  Poles.  A  PoJe,  who  is  dressed  in.  velvet, 
will  be  seen  wiping  his  nose  wi<th  his  fingers  ;  the  proprietor 
of  a  palace  is  often  ealen  up  with  lice^  for  this  disgusting  insect 
is  so  common  that  it  ceases  to  disgust.  The  occupant  of  n 
cottage  will  be  seen  covered  with  silk  and  gold  ;  and  he  who 
has  a  large  establishment,  will  be  destitute  of  olyectsof  caQ^ 
lenience  ;  be  will  have  cbambers  without  beds,  and  chiiii^ 
-files  without  poker  and  tongs. 

It  is  an  iiuJubitable  fact,  that  ibe  habitudes  of  ab«olutj9 
power  unifor*mIy  harden  the  heart.  The  vassalage  which 
prevails  in  Poland  encourages  the  tyrannical  propensities  of 
man.  Tyranny,  however  narrow  may  be  the  sphere  withia 
which  it  is  exercised,  soon  learns  to  refer  every  thing  to  it* 
self,  and  to  become  indliFerent  to  the  sensations  of  oihers. 
The  Pole,  who  is  rendered  tyrannical  by  the  earlv  taste  of 
arbitrary  power^  soou  becomes  callous  to  ibe  sufieriogs  of 
those  around  him.  Thus  b\\  the  tender  sympathies  of  buma^ 
Dity  are  withered  and  despised.  The  author  tells  us  that  be 
has  been  a  witness  of  assassinations,  which  would  baveihrowit 
whole  provinces  into  confusion;  but  concerning  which  hardly 
any  thing  was  said  even  on  the  spot,  A  Masaiki  caused  a 
ipeasant  io  be  devoured  by  dogs,  because  he  bad  accidentaj(lj 
irigbtened  his  horse ;  a  Radzivil  ordered  the  bc;lly  of  one  of 
his  vassals  to  be  opened,  into  which,  he  put  his  feet,  as  a  re- 
medy for  the  rheumatism.  Cruelty  is  never  th^  associate  of 
irue  courage ;  th^  Pole  i«  said  to  be  bold  only  when  he  it 
drunk.  The  Polish  peasantry,  indeed,  fought  well  under 
the  banners  of  Kosciusko  ;  hut  most  of  the  nobles  sacrificed 
their  country  to  their  selfishness  and  cowardice.  The  Jews 
constitute  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  Poland,  asOasimir 
the  Great,  who  kept  a  Jewish  mistress,  conceded  miiny  pri- 
vileges to  that  nation,  which  they  still  ienjoy.  The  principal 
of  these  consist  in  being  subject  only  io  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  vayvode,  whom  they  know  how  io  conciliate  by  presents;^ 
jn  being  allowed  to  settle  their  own  differences  in  civil  mat- 
ters; and  in  an  exemption  from  every  charge,  but  the  national 
imposts,  and  tlie  capitation  which  is  due  to  the  local  lords. 
^^hese  have  a  great  interest  ia  promoting  the  establishment 
X>f  the  Jews  on  their  estates,  as  they  are  the  principal  vendors 
^f  the  produce,  which  would  have  little  value  without  theif 
lUiilerveptiou.,    The   bjreweries  and  distiilj^ries^  the  jqUUs  aadi 
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innsj -whkb  belbftg  to  the  lord,  are  fariwed  hy  Ijto  Jew9( 
>ti%  ihe  Jew  to  wliooi  he  is  chi«?fly  indebied  tW<  hi*  pecu-^ 
msLty  supplies*  The  ^rsGeadantl^ot'  Abraham  are  said  U)  be 
greater  cheatsln  Poland  than  in  any  other  part,  because  they 
baVe  more  opoiptuniliei  of  exercising  their  rapacity,--  m  the 
diTersiiy  of  traites  and  occupations  which  they  ex>clusivdy' 
possess.  Tlvey  constitute  the  onJy  agents  of  commefcei  aiwi 
tbe  only  artisans.  Free  to  exercise  all  trades,  they  are  aei** 
ther  fettered,  by  the  restrictions  of  corporations,  nor  the  ex-* 
pence  of  licences,  but  ilvey  attach  themselves  most  to  those 
irbichrequirolhe&ni'aUest  portionof  ingenuity  and  toil.  Tliey 
ar^millers,  tailors,  leather-dressers,  iace-men,  pewlerers;  bul 
they  do  not  furnish  carpenters,  weav>Ts,  watch-inakei*s,  or  sur- 
geons. Though  in  theformer  stale  of  Poland,  every  encourage- 
ttient  was  nft'orded  to  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  tiiongb  by  ab- 
juring Judaism  they  might  have  acquired  landed  property^and 
become  ^lii^ibie  to  the  most  lucrative  and  honourable  p09t$, 
yet  they  had  the  courage  to  resist  the  lore  of  privileges  which 
would  not  probably  have  been  withstood  with  so  mudi  ilirm- 
ness  bj'  any  other  sect.  The  Polish  Jews  seem  to  possess 
more  of  the  spirit  of  their  ancient  legislator,,  and  to  fumisb 
doctors  and  rabbie^  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  But  it  is  time  to 
conclude  this  article.  The  work  which  has  furnished  the 
materials  will  be  found  to  contain  more  information  repecting 
Poland,  than  any  other  book  with  which  we  are  acquainted* 
Some  parts  of  the  account  may  appear  to  diflPer  from  that  o-f 
Mr.  Burnet  in  a  former  number,  or  of  M.  Gilibcrt  in  the 
present  Appendix.  But  different  writers  will  view  the  aame 
subject  in  diBcrent  lights,  and  some  variations  may  be  ex- 
pected ill  the  description  of  a  tract  of  country  so  extensive 
as  Poland  opre  zt&s:  M.  Vautrin  had  resided  several  years ^ 
ill  the  country  which  he  describes.;  and  we  have  no  reasaa 
to  call  in  question  either  the  diligence  of'  his  research,  the 
Accuracy  ot  his  remarks,  or  the  veracity  of  his  narrative. 


Art.  XL— rZ/t'oric  du  Beau,  S^c.    /  « 

Theory  of  the  Beautiful  in  Niiiture^artd  inJrt  :  a  posthumous 
fVork  of  P.  J.  Barthez,  Physician  to  the  Emperor  and  the 
G  over  nmetit,  formerly  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Medi-^ 
cine  ofMontpeilie{,  and  Counsellor  of  State,  Member  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  and  of  almost  ail  the  celebrated  Acadcr 
mies  of  Eu  rope.  Arrang$d  ^  and  published  by  his  Brother  ; 
v^ith  a  Life  of  the  Author,  8ro-  Paris.  Imported  by  Dur 
Jau.      1S()7.  '  '  ,        ;  . 

BEAUTY  is  a  relative  and  secondary  quality;  which,  lite 

that  of  cold,  of  colour,  hjis  no  existence  except  in  the  senti« 
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ment  wlU^h  we  bnve  of  it.     But  though  beauty  be  aft  impaU 
pnb^e  iibstrnr.Muiv,  the  .sentiment  is  a  physical   reality.     We 
nre  Hpt  to  s»k>pNQ>tie  that  beuiUy  exhm  in  the  object  itself,  and 
i«  one  of  its  iu^ieretU  propenies,  like  figure  or  extension.    li 
thereviewot  UfUhOBque's  useful  work,  entitled   '  Illustratiojis 
<^Ta$tCj  weexhibited  a  copiousdetail  of  the  different  opinions 
wbtcb  have  beei)  held  re«;pecting  the  beautiful;  as  the  know, 
ledge  ei'cn  of  ihe  erroneous  opinions  and  theories  which  have 
b^eo  entertained  on  any  subject,  may  lead  to  results  which  are 
more  agreeable  tanatureand  to  truth:     In  the  theories  which 
pbi^sopiiers  have  formed  on  the  nature  of  the  beautiful,   they 
have  too  usually  ascribed  the  beauty  of  all  the  objects  whicFt 
ceiQe  under  tlie  deooinination  of  beautiful,  to  one  single  gene- 
ric principle,  which  is  always  liable  to  numerous  exceptions. 
Bilk  they  would  bswehada  better  chance  of  arriving  at  the 
truib,  if  they  had  token  pains- to  observe  the  particular  modi- 
ficaiions    which  different  kinds  of  objects   must  possess  in 
order  to  e^ite  the   sentiment  of  beauty.     Thus  some  phi- 
losopbcra  bave   asserted     that  beauty   consists    essentially 
in  theoiuity  of  a.  whole  combined  with  the  variety  of  its  parts; 
but  they  did  not  consider  that  unity  is  found  combined  with 
Variety  in  an  infinite   number  of  wholes   or  successions   of 
objects,  without  this  union  producing  any  beauty  when   the 
objects  are  ugly  in   themselves.     Those  who   make  beauty 
consist  in  perfection,  do  not  consider  that  we  Are  not  capable 
of  forming  a  judgment    on    what   constitutes   perfection. 
The  Leibnitziitns  said    vaguely,   that   beauty  is   that  which 
pleases,  and  ugliness  that  which  is  displeasing;  but  may  there 
not  be  a  warn  of  beauty   in  an  object   which  different  rela- 
tions reofler.exli-emely  agreeable?  In  order  to  give  rise  to  the 
sentitnent  of  beauty,  it  seems  necessary  that  the  object  should 
excite  at  once  many  agreeable  sensations,  each  of  which  con- 
tainj*  some  elementary  principle  of  beauty,  but  the  agreeable 
sensations  which  are  the  basis  of  the  sentiment  of  beauty,  are 
effects  depending  on  the  impressions  of  very  different  objects 
among  different  people,  or  even   different  individuals,  and 
thesj  vary  according  to  the  diversity  of  habits  and  ccThsiituti- 
ons.  When  many  agreeable sensations,which  have  the  charac- 
ter of  beauty,  are  excited  at  the  same  time  by  an  object,  their 
union  causes  a  sentiment  of  the  beauty  of  this  object  f  and 
this  sentiment  is  producedaccording  to  a  primordial  law  of  our 
nature.  Thus  then  we  may  allow  that  the  senXiment  of  beau- 
ty is  the  resultof  various  different  sensation^;  as  the  sensation 
of  order  blended  witli  varietj',  of  delicacy,  smoothness,  undu- 
}atton  of  surface,  8&c.  all  of  which  do  not  always  meet  in  the 
«ame  beautiful  object,  but  some  of  which  arc  always  concern- 
ed in  producing  the  sentiment.     Now  the  »t(jecls  which  ex- 
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citetb^  sensations  of  order  blended  with  variety,  of  delicacy, 
sinoothness,  &c.  will  do  it  in  different  degree&in  different  indi-^ 
TJduaUj  according  to  the  culture  of  the  reasoning  assisted  by 
the  sensitive  faculty  in   observing  and  discriminating  those 
properties  in  objects  in  whicti  the  characteristic  eonstUueqts 
of  beauty  are  found.  Thus  particular  objects  appear  beautiful 
to  some  which  are  not  thought  so  b}'  others ;  and  some  per* 
sons  of  a  grosser  judgment,  who  possess  less  extent  of  obser- 
vation or  a  more  limited    range  of  comparison,  may  suppose 
an  object  beautiful  in  which    no  beauty  would  appear  to  a 
person  who  has  had  his  discriminathig  powers  more  copiously 
exercised  and  his  taste  more  cultivated.  But  because  persons 
differ  in  their  opinion  of  what  is  beautifni,  or  in  the  degree 
of  beauty  which  they  ascribe  to  particular  objects,  yet  the  sen- 
timent of  beauty  when  analysed  into  its  constituent  parks,  will 
be  fouiul  the  same  in  all;  and  though  the  judgment  of  beauty 
may  be  erroneous,  or  though  the  properties  of  beauty  may 
be  imagined  where  they  do  not  exist,  or   may  be   supposed 
greater   than  they  are,  }et  this  does  not  affect  the  reality  of 
the  sentiment,  or  alter  the  nature  of  the  principles  of  which 
U  is  composed.   I'he  sentitnent  of  beauty  in  a  clown,  though 
differing  in  intensity,   is  the  same  in  essence  as  in  the  artist^ 
though  the  artist  may  discern  beauties  which  would  be  invi« 
sible  to  the  clown»  or  tliough  the  clowa  may  judge  that  to 
be  beautiful, which  the  artist,  forming  his  opinion  from  a  wider 
range  of  observation  and  comparison,  may  suppose  the  contra* 
ry«  The  sentiment  of  beauty  is  the  product  of  certain  sensations^ 
which  sensations  are  occasioned  by  certain  real  or  supposed 
qualities  in  objects  which  are  deemed  beautiful.  From  themuU 
tiplied  variety  of  opinions  which  have  been  held  respecting  the 
beautiful,  it  has  been   supposed  that  the   sentiment  itself 
was  a;n  imaginary  thin^.     But  we  have  endeavonred  to  shew 
jthat  the  sentiment  is  composed  of  certain  detern»ina.te  sensa- 
tions xwhich  are  common  to  the  wholespecies  of  man.  No  per* 
son  ever  called  in  question  the  beauty  of  the  Veinis  de  Medi*. 
cis;  though  if  a  promiscuous  assemldy  we<e  invited  to  behold 
that  statue,   it  is  probable  that  hardly  two  indivMuals  woul4 
think  alike  on  the  subject.     «S6me  would  think  the  degree  of 
beauty   greater  than  others,  and  some   would  discriminale 
beauties  which  the  grossness  of  others  would  nolnotice  ;  but 
tlie  sentiment  of  beauty,  though  varied  in  iutensity^  and  de«i 
gree,  would  be  essentially  the  same  in  ail. 

When  beauty  is  observed  in  any  object,  the  sentiment  is 
always  in  some  degree  imbued  with  ilie  iieeJing  of  admira- 
tion. If  we  were  to  suppose  with  Hutcheson^  that  we  have 
a  separate  sense  for  the  perception  of  bieauty,  we  shotild  be 
txposed  to  ayariety  of  erronepus  conclusioti*.     If  we  liaye 
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it  cKstihct  sense  which  exciteji  the  perception  of  beautiful 
objects  of  all  kinds^  those  objects  must  constitute  a  particular 
class  like  the  objects  of  taste,  smell,  sight,  &c.  which  expe- . 
rience  proves,  not  to  be  the  case  :    if,  moreover,  we  had  a 
particular  sense  for  the  perception  of  beauty,  <here  could  hp 
no  more  room  for  disputing  about  what  is   beautiful,  or  the 
contrary,  than  there  is  about  what  is  bitter  or  what  is  sweets 
The  sentiment  which  is  produced  in  us  when  an  object  excites 
xuany  agreeable  sensations  which  are   imbued  with  the  con- 
stituent characters  of  beauty,  is  also  very  different  from  that 
habitual  sentiment  which  we  call  taste,  which  is  formed  by  the 
habit  of  exercising  the  rational  faculty  on  the  works  of  nature 
and  of  art.     We  may  have  a  sentiment  of  beauty,  while  we 
are  destitute  of  taste  ;  but  the  more  taste  we  possess,  the  more 
nicely  shall  we  be  able  to  discriminate  the  true  constituents 
of  the  beautiful.     When  taste  has  been  formed  by  culture, 
it  may  from  the  influence  of  habit  so  rapidly  communicate 
its  results,  as  to  appear  like  a  natural  sense  or  an  instinctive 
energy.      The  rapidity  of  the   intellectual   motions,  when 
improved  by  continued  exercise,  almost  exceeds,  the  possibi- 
lities of  calculation. 

The  author  says,  that  among  the  objects  of  the  different 
senses,  it  is  only  those  of  sight  and  hearing,  which  can  pro- 
duce those  agreeable  sensations  which  melt  into  the  sentiment 
of  beauty.   But  the  sensations  of  touch  seem  to  the  full  as  in- 
strumentaMn  causing  this  effect  as  those  of  the  eye  or  the  ear ; 
for  the  sensation  of  smoothness,  which,  according  to  Biiike^ 
is  one  of  the  constituent  properties  of  the  beautiful,  is  origin 
nally  the  product  of  the  touch  ;  though  the  property  of 
smoothness,  is  afterwards  by  the  process  of  experience,   in  a 
great  measure   discriminated  by  the  eye.     Undulation  of 
\  surface,  or  the    waving   lubricity   of  objects,   is  primarily 
taught  more  by  the  touch  than  the  eye.    The  sensations  of 
taste  and  smell  are  not  considered  among  the  constitaents  of 
the  beautiful ;  not,  as  Sulzer  supposes,  from  the  confusedness 
of  the  perception^  but  because  we  in  general  consider  beau. 
ly  as  residing  less  in  the  internal  sentiment  than  in  theexter* 
nal  obje<:t;  but  the  s^snsations  of  taste  and  smell  seem  to  be  so 
intimately  as  it  were  identi6ed  with  the  frame  as  to  have  no 
jRXterior  yCKisteqce.     The  sensation  of  heat  appears  to  exist 
Jess  in  the  organ  than  in  the  body  by  which  it  is  produced ;  the 
sensation  of  sound  is  referred  less  to  the  ear    than   to  the 
external  cause  ;  but  the  sensations  of  taste  and  smell  are  hot 
j50  easily  detached  from  the  affectionjof  the  organs. 

The  second  discourse  of  M.  Barthez  treats  of  thebeauti. 

.  ful  in  sound,  or  of  the  agreeable  sensations  which,  resulting 

ffom  certain  combinaHoiis  of  80undS|inay  be  considered  9$  tb< 
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elenieDtff  of  the  beautiful  in  music.  He  tlunks  that  die  ii»e>4 
Icdious  succession  of  sounds^b  deternnned  by  their  reseuk-* 
Uance,  and  thai  tlie  causo  of  the  agreeable  influence  vvhicb 
i^  produced  by  harmony  consists  in  tlie  simplicity  of  Ihe  ' 
Rttmbers  which  mark  the  intervals  of  concordant  sounds.. 
Tbe  charmsattached  to  certain  comb'mationsof  sound  belong 
toceitaiu  primitive  or  acquired  di^p^iri  lions  oftheseusory.  In 
the  structure  of  the  ear  ihere  is  evidenlly  a  primitive  di&po* 
sEtion  of  the  organ  for  the  perccj'iion  of  hj^rniony,  bni  this 
pfitliary  disposition  differs  exceedingly  in  dift'ereut  indiv^*- 
duals.  We  may  remark  with  respect  to  ihe  origin  of  tlie  seuv 
tisDent  of  beauly  in  music,  that  in  this,  as  vielt  as  in  the  other 
artSi  the  sentiment  itself  has.no  existence  in  that  wbtch  i» 
the  object  of  it ;  but  that  il  is  relative  to  the  disposition  of  btm 
,w.ho  experiences  the  sentiment. 

The  tbir()  division  of  ihe  work  treats  of  the  bcnntiful  in  the 
imitative  arts,  or  in  painting  and  sculpture.  In  paintiug  and 
in  statrary  we  perceive  with  pleasure  ihe  resemblance  be- 
tween the  work  and  the  objects  imitated,  and  this  is. heights 
ened  in  prop^^i^rtion  to  tiie  ideal  perfection  which  has  been 
produced  by  tbe  genius  of  the  artist.  Thus,  in  the  statne  df 
the  Venus,  we  see  with  pleasure  the  general  resemblanjce  of  the 
feoiale  form  ;  and  this  plebsure  ahnost  rises  into  rapture,  when 
we  contemplate  the  ideal  perfection  of  the  figure  wUiicii  the 
mind  of  the  statuary  imagined,  and  which  his  hand  es^ectited. 
The  general  jresemhlauce  causes  con^placenev,  but  the  ideal 
perfection  generates  the  most  exalted  species  of  delight.  We 
.behold  a  human  ^gove,  but  invested  with  ntore  charms  than 
inre  ever  saw  united  in  any  living  fornu  The  artist  appears  to 
have,  snatched  a  beauty  beyond  the  reach  of  nature  and  of 
arU  Though  this  production  of  the  chisel  may  seeoi  aboYe 
nsktu/e,  yet  there  is  no  part  contrary  to  nature,  but  there  i»a 
'  greater  assemblage  of  beauties  in  oue  whole  than  nature  5«eeBis 
to  think  it  expedient  to  unite  in  the  visible  creation.  When 
the  taste  is  depraved,  we  adopt  factitious  charms,  cxr  whidi 
.are  not  conformable  to  those  affections  which  are  most  geae- 
Ta)  among  enlightened  men  ;  yet  the  union  of  these  charms 
,.does  not  on  that  account  prevent  nu  n  of  false  or  vitiated 
taste  from  experiencing  the  sentiment  of  beauty.  But  even 
a  false  and  vitiated  taste  is  still  founded  on  a  sentiment  •f 
l>eauty,of  which  we cannotdisputethereaUty,thoughthe causes 
in  which  that  sentiment  origim;tes  may  be  found  on  enquiry 
to  be  only  factitious  or  imaginary  charms,,  which  do  not  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  beautiful  :  for  though  there  js 
butorue  beautiful  in  nature,  as  far  as  respects  the  elementary 
principles  of  beauty,  yet  there  is  a  true  and  a  false  beautifulj^ 
i^as  far  as  respects  tbe  sentiment  of  the  mindoi:  the  perceptioa 
4>f  the  individcaL  ^         ^ 
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^Th€  essential  principle  of  the  iiait^tive  arts^  is  not  only  &• 
produce  a  clo^e  resemblance  to  tb«  object  which  is  imitated, 
mil  to  superadd  betautie^  whkh  <H'iginale  in  the  miod  of  4iae 
ortist^aud  which  render  Uie  image  more  sensational  and  in4ie« 
retting  Uiau  ihe  iiuiUled  object.    'M.l'Abbc  Arlkiga  sa,y«<im 
his  luvtUigatiounJiioni^cas  sokra  la  lielkga  ideal,  c^Msider^- 
da  ivme  objecio  dt  todas  las  Jrtes  de  Imitacion,  M^idrid,  J7B9y 
p.  6G.)  that  the  ideal  beauty,  considered  in  general,  isa  sien* 
Cal  nvodel  of  f>erfecUon, which  has  been  protUioed  by  coonpar-. 
iog^atid   uniting  the  perfections  of  individuals.     The  ideal 
beauly  considered  in  particular  as  the  object  of  ali  lhein>it»^ 
tive  arts,  is  the  model  of  [>erfection  in  the  works  of  these  art*, 
and  is  formed  oi'  itself  aTid  a|)piied  by- the  artist*     Zeiixis<as 
ue  are  informed  by  Cicero,  hb.  li.  c.  1.)  wishirig  ^o  paint » 
picture   of  Helen  for  the  inhabitants  of  Crotona,  which  was 
to  be  that  of  a  pet  fectly  beautiful  womau^  assembled  aU  ibe 
beautiful  females  in  tlie-piace^  from  whom  he  selected  fi^w, 
«rho  each  furai&hed  diiFerent  traits  of  beauty,  which  i)e  blea- 
clcd  together  in  one  harmonious  piece,  to  form  a  whole  oi'the 
ideal  beautiful.     Ideal  beauty  is  the   product  of  genial  ivsk^ 
tMOved  by  st^dy ;  it  requires  in  tii<;  artist  a  mind  which  has 
l)ecn  constantly  occupied  with  -eJevated  ideas,  beauUlQl  ima- 
ges, and  subliuie  sentiments,   wiiicii  are  within  the  province 
t»f  his  art^  and  most  capable 4>f  making  a  vigorous  impresaioA 
on    the  afi'ectiotis  of  the  beholder,     A    familiar  intercoiaft^ 
with  such  conceptions  must   tend  to  develope  the  iacuJty  of 
'  forming  them  into  co:nbinations, which  were  before  unknown, 
and  whi'cli  are  so  manj  ideal  beauties  which  he  realises  in  his 
works.     'J'he  artisjt,   whose  miivd   is  tilled  with  types  of  the 
ideal  beautiful,  is  continually  producing  new  combinations  of 
beauty  similar  to  that  of  the  elements   from  which  they  are 
deiivcJ.     Ills  the  same  with  the  production  of  those  beauties 
which   are   found   in  tlie  works   of  the   poet  and  the  ora-^ 
^or. 

The  filth  discourse  of  M*  Earthen  treats  of  the  beauties  cif^ 
eloquence.  Tiie  aiithor  divides  this  part  of  his  work  itita 
four  sections  :  in  the  first  ol  which  he  treat»of  the  harmonv 
which  reiiults  from  the  constructicn  of  words  in  an  oratorical 
discourse;  in  the  second,  of  the  iirfferenl  kinds  of  orat^ricai 
tiyle  ;  in  the  third,  of  oraloricai  means  ;  iiilhe  fourth,  of  tlwi 
jCauses  which,  at  different  times,  have  preventt^  orators  froiia 
attaining  the  sublime.  The  coiistruction  of  words  which  h 
^liost  useful  in  an  oratorical  discourse  must  be  determined  by 
tlie  importance  or  interest  of  the  oiyects  which  are  designated 
by  the  words;  and  by  that  disposition  of  the  words  wiiich  is 
best  suited  to  *hat  harmony  or  rythm,  of  which  the  effect  i^ 
auost  agreeable-    It  is  by  combining  tb^se  l^vc  consideraiio4i> 
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that  we  tnay  determine  bow  far  every  word  is  in  tts  plac^; 
Great  eflpects  may  be  produced  by  harmony  6f  construction  i 
lor  harmonious  sounds  have  the  power  of  commanding  and 
of  captivating  the  sensibility  of  the  heart ;  so  that  ihey  oftea 
give  to  words  an  interest  and  a  potency  greater  than  the 
ideas  have  whith  they  represent.  The  force  of  harmony  in 
oratorical  lant^uage  is  felt  by  persons  in  every  variety  of  con*' 
dition^  but  principally  by  those  who  have  adelicateandculli* 
vated  ear. 

Beccaria  said,  that  the  principal  object  of  style  ahould  be  ta 
produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  sensational  effect*  But  th& 
style  which,  like  that  of 'F'acilus,  is  full  of  meaning,  and  af- 
fords ample  matter  fot  reflection,  in  the  ismallest  possibler 
number  of  words,  has  a  species  of  perfection  which  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  oratorical  style,  which  is  principal- 
ly designed  tpmove  the  imagination  and  the  passions.  In  an 
oratorical  discourse,  it  is  requisite  that  the  diction  should  be 
sufficiently  expanded,  clearly  and  accurately  to  exhibit  the 
principal  and  the  accessory  ideas.  The  full  and  lucid  ptr^*  > 
ception  of  the  sense  multiplies  the  attractions  of  the  style. 

The  oratorical  style  is  commonly  divided  into  the  simple^ 
the  sublime,  and  the  middle  or  temperate.  This  distinction  is 
real  cither  with  respect  to  the  different  subjects  of  which  the 
orator  treats.or  to  the  character  of  the  dictionwhich  he  usually 
employs.  Tbestyle  of  every  great  orator  may  be  considered 
in  its  essential  form, and  in  the  modifications  which  that 
form  may  receive,  according  to  the  effects  which  it  is  intend- 
ed to  produce.  These  different  modifications  constitute  that 
appropriate  variation  of  style  which  is  regarded  as  the  per«» 
i<?clion  of  eloquence  by  the  greatest  masters  of  the  art.  The- 
e|sential  form  of  stylewhich  naiuieand  study  conspire  to 
render  the  distinguisUing  property  of  every  orator,may  be  con* 
aidered  under  the  denominations  of  the  elevated,  the  vehe- 
ment, the  copious,  &c.  &c.  The  particular  modifications  of 
this  essential  form  -are  necessary  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the 
subject.  The  fundamental  form  of  style,  and  its  particular 
modifications,  aredetermined  by  the  sensibility  of  the  indivr* 
dual,  so  that  the  style  is  impressed  with  the  moral  character- 
istics of  the  orator.  The  nature  of  his  remarks,  and  the  mode% 
of  his  diction,  have  a  reference  to  the  sensations  which  ob-£ 
jecls  excite,  and  to  the  turn  of  his  reflections.  Thotone  of  hi» 
iiiind  and  his  heart  maybe  distinguished  in  his  style.  The 
style  of  a  greatorator,  though  it  will  have  a  marked  charac- 
ter, will  still  be  kept  in  unison  with  the  varying  emotionf 
©f  his  breast.  The  essential  form  and  th€  varied  modification* 
which  ought  to  characterise  the  orator, may  beiHwstraled  by 
th«  •sample  of  Demerit  he  nes.    The  ess^nt'ral  form  of  the 
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irtyle  of  Demosthenes  is,  firsts  the  compressed  and  nervous,  as 
there  is  no  looseness  in  the  connection,  nor  superfluity  in  the 
diction  ;  secondly,  the  grave;  as  the  turn  which  is  given  to 
the  thoughts  has  nothing  frivolous  or  volatile  ;  thirdly,  the 
grand  or  elevated -j  as  the  phraseology  is  never  colloquial  or 
vulgar,  though  it  contains  pothing  like  affectation  or  refine-^ 
ment.     These  constant  characteristics  of  jthe   style  oRDe* 
mosthene»  conspire  to  mark  his  oratory  with  the  impress  of 
truth  ;  or  give  it  the  air  of  being  inspired   by   an  intimate 
conviction  of  the  thing  which  he  wishes  to  persuade.     De« 
mosthenes  modifies  with  admirable  facility  this  essential  form 
of  his  style,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  passing  emotions  of  his 
mind,  or  to  the  subjects  of  which  he  tieats.  VV^ithout  chang- 
ing the  essence  of  his  manner,   he  introduces  a  mixtiM*e  of 
different  kinds  of  style  with  unequalled  skill.  These  inimita- 
ble variations  have  caused  him  to  be  compared  to   the  Pro-^ 
teus  of  the  fable.     His  style  contains  both   simplicity  and 
ornament^  the  sweet  and  agreeable^  the  terrible  and  austere^ 
according  to  the  moral  differences  which   he  wishes  to  exr 
press,  or  the  passi.:ns  which  be  wishes  to  excite.     Demosr 
thenes  exhibits  more  charm  and  less  austerity  in  the  style  of 
bis  exordium,  and  in  the  narrative  part  of  his  judicial  ha- 
rangues.    It  is  necessary  to  interest  the  attention,   while  we 
are  presenting   a  dry  detail  of  facts  or  succession  of  odious 
contrivances,     it  is  of  importance  thus  to  fix  the  attention 
that  it  may  be  ready  for  the  serious  discussions  which  follow. 
Thus  without  parting  with  his  constant  and  essential  charac* 
ter,  Demosthenes  knew  how  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  dis- 
tinctionsof  the  different  orators  who  preceded  him,  without 
making  any  one  the  object  of  exclusive  imitation.     Thus  by 
the  union  of  these  forms,  which  are  varied  with  transcendant 
ability,  he  has  introduced  perspicuity  into  the  style  which  is 
most  elevated  above  common  use  t  nerve  and    vehemence 
into  the  simple  style,  and  into  tire  middle  or  temperate,  va- 
riety, symmetry   and  moVjements,  analogous  to  those  of  the 
predominant  passion.  And  so  judiciously  did  he  blend  theuse 
of  all  those  forms  of  style  as  to  attain  the  most  perfect  adap- 
tation of  his  expressions  to  tlie  things  or  the  persons  which 
are  the  subjects  of  his  eloquence.     Cicero    modified  the  es- 
sential form  of  his  style  by    imitating,  not  only  in  Demos- 
thenes but  in  every  great  orator,  what  best  accorded  with  his 
•  genins  and  his  ta5te.     But  the  essential  form  of  the  style  of 
Cicero,  instead  of  having  the  nerve  and  the  compression  of 
thatof  Demosthenes,is  more  languid,  more  diffuse,  and  tilled 
with  repetitions.     Cicero  invelopes  a  few  leading  thoughts  in 
a  mass  of  words.  , 

The  oratorical  mtans^  in  addition  to  those  of  the. coiwtrug 
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lion  and  ihc  styk,  are,  l»t,  the  proofs  taken  from  ihiB  prints* 
ples>  wliich  ihe  orator  applies,  according  to  the  rtilesof  logic, 
to  the  qiieslions  of  which  hd  treats ;  Sd,  the  reasonings 
drawn  from  the  facts,  whroh  he  endeavours  to  estaW/sh,  to 
deny,  or  IV)  explain,  according  to  the  maxims  of  probability: 
5d,  the  images  and  other  circumstantial  tietHils  of  the  snbject^ 
whi6h  act  on  tile  imai^inationjand  agitate  tfie  heart:  4ih,and 
principally,  the  moral  sentiments,  or  impassioned  feelings, 
which  the  author  causes  to  rise  o«it  of  the  subject  of  which 
he  treats.  The  oratorical  art  should  combine  sentiment  and 
imagery  with  the  deductions  of  reason.  It  is  by  these  eomW* 
nations  that  the  orator  attains  the  principal  enci  of  eloquence, 
which  is  to  persuade  more  often  than  to  convince,  and  to 
fix  the  resolution  of  the  auditors  on  what  is  most  }u»t, 
though  it  is  often  opposite  to  their  opinions^  and  their  passi^ 
ons*  It  is  thus  that  he  awakens  the  dormant  principles  of 
nature  in  the  heart,  weakens  the  impulsions  of  extravagant 
passion,  and  produces  a  disposition  to  listen  to  the  vtMce  of 
reason  and  humanity.  In  every  subject  it  belongs  to  the  ge- 
iiias  of  the  orator  toinYentapprcpriale  arguments,  sentiments, 
and  imagery.  The  principal  sourcesof  oratorical  beauty  con- 
sistia  the  sentiments  and  passions  which  the  orator  excites. 
I'here  are  4wo  kinds  of  the  pathetic  ;  that  which  is  simply  reAf- 
fnent,  and  that  which  moves  the  tender  affecti»ns, as  benevo- 
lence aiKl  compassion.  J^emosthenes  has  made  a  masterly 
4li splay  of  the  vehement  patht-iic,  which  was  .most  appro- 
priate to  his  subjects,  which  were  seldom  fitted  for  the 
soft  and  more  tender  species.  Tins  vehemence  operated 
so  powerfully  on  the  sensibilities  of  ihe  ancrients,  as  Diony- 
«ius  of  Halicarnassus  informs  ns,  that  on  simply  reading  ah 
oration  of  Demosthenes,  they  were  seized  with  enlhusiaifm, 
agitated  by  the  different  emotions  of  eontempl,  horror,  dis- 
dain, hatred,  rage,  &c.  Longinus,  atnong  the  superior  excel- 
lencies which  he  assigns  tollyperides.  in  comparing  him  with 
JJemcjfsthenes,  reckons  his  ability  to  excite  connniseration. 
It  is  ih  patlietic  tenderness  that  Cicero  particularly  excels. 
In  some  parts  of  his  orfeitions  tliere  are  descriptions  in  whidi 
the  objects  are  placed  before  the  eve,  and  brought  home  to 
the  heart  by  imagery  and'diction, blended  with  the  beauties  of 
sentiment.  These  beauties  spring  from  the  judicious  selectioa 
of  particulars  which  are  in  general  fitted  to  exile  the  deepest 
sympathy,  and  by  means  of  the  imagination,  to  agitate  the 
whole  sensibilities  of  the  soul.  In  the  fifth  oration  of  Ci- 
cero against  Verres,  he  paints  the  aggravated  distress  of  the 
mothers  of  some  commanders  of  vessels,  who  had  been 
unjustly  condemned  to  death  by  Verres,  and  who  passed  the 
night  previous  t^the  execution  of  iheir  sons  at  the  gates  of 
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rbe prison,  withpnt  being  able  to  obtain  the  only  favour 
which  they  requested  of  once  more  embracing  their  chil- 
dren, and  of  receiving  llie  last  sigh  which  they  could  breathe 
before  they  went  to  deatli.  The  orator  then  represents 
these  unfortunate  mothers  throwing  iheuiselvcs  at  his  feet, 
as  he  was  entering  a  town  of  Sicily  by  torchlight,  and  im- 
ploring his  eloquence  to'avehge  on  the  guilty  head  of  Verrea 
tlie  murder  of  their  sons.  There  is  a  similar  union  of  ima- 
gery and  sentiment,  in  a  part  of  the  same  oration,  where  h« 
draws  a  picture  of  Gavius  who  had  been  crucified  by  order 
of  Verres,  on  a  point  of  the  coast  of  Messina,  within  sight 
of  Italy;  from  which  it  was  separated  only  by  the  strait. 
Thus,  said  Cicero,  Gavius,  when  he  was  expiring  in  tor*' 
lure,  was  suffered  to  behold  the  short  distance  which  sepa- 
rated him  from  the  land  of  liberty  ;  and  Italy  was  doomed 
to  see  the  igiionimous   punishment  of  a  freei^an    who   had  . 

I  been  born  iii  her  bosom,  8ic.  But  the  beauty  of  this  piece 
is  afterwards  impaired  by  the  trivial  exaggeration  of  the 
orator,  who  says  that  the  recital  of  this  atrocity  is  capable 
of  moving  not  only  man  and  beasts,  but  even  rocks  to  which 
it  should  be  told  in  the  most  desert  solitudes. 

The  figures  which  Cicero  employs,  are  in  general  chosen 
with  much  taste  ;  but  he  often  discovers  a  vitiated  propen- 
sity to  what  is  rather  ingenious  and  amusing,  than  judicious 
or  profoimd.  The  taste  of  Cicero  was  certainly  matured 
by  experience, '  since  in  a  Idler  period  of  his  life,  he  con- 
demned what  he  had  said  in  his  youth  in  his  oration  for 
Uoscins,.  on  the  punishment  of  the  parricides,  in  which  he  had 
mistaken  a"  climax  of  absurdity  for  a  specimen  of  the  sub- 
lime. But  even  to  the  termination  of  his  career,  Cicero  re- 
tained a  predilection  for  instituting  comparisons  betw*een 
things  vvlnoh  had  only  a  fortuitous  association  or  resemblance. 
This  is  what  many  criiics  have  justly  condemned  in  the 
ceUbrated  passage  of  his  oration  against  Piso,  Cumque  ipse 
nudus  in  convivis  saltaret^  ne  turn  quideni  cum  ilium 
sallatorium  versaret  orbem,  fortuna;  rutum  periimiscebat. 
M.  Barlhez  well  remarks  that  the  autlu)r  can  never  act, 
more  powerfully  on  a  mixed  assen^blage  of  people,  than 
when  his  moral  character  is  elevated  to  the  highest  degree 
of  perfection.  It  is  thi.s  which  gives  the  impress  of  since- 
rity   to  his  persuasions,    the  force  of  truth  to  his  slateraenta, 

.  and  an  air  ol  unsophi-^iicaied  dignity  to  every  tiling  which 
he  savb',  Plutarch  remarks  in  the  life  of  Cato,  that,  previa 
ous  to  the  battle  of  Dyrraeiuum,  tL:e exhortations  of  Pom- 
pey  and  oif  the -otiier  geuerajs  mode  little  impression  on  the 
s<3tdiers  ;  but  that  their  couraire  was  powerfully  roused*  by 
the-  speech  of  Cato^  who  expatiated  with  great  cogeujcy  and 
i\pp.  Vol.  12.  *  ,  "  ]Vl  o^ 
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pathos  op  liberty,  virtue^  death  and  glory,  while  be  tern&i* 
nated  bis  barrangue  with  an  invocation  to  the  gods,  as  if 
they  were  actual  spectators  of  the  combat  in  which  they 
were  about  to  engage. 

The  poetic  expression  of  sentiments  and  passions  adds  to 
the  strength  of  their  action  on  the  mind.  When  this  ex- 
pression causes  agreeable  emotions,  it  produces  a  kind 
of  beauty  which  constitutes  one  ,of  the  perfections  of  poe<- 
try : 

'  Non  satis  est  pulchra  esse  poeinata,  dulcia  sunto/ 

.  Honier,  whais  almost  always  an  original  author  with  res- 
pect to  Virgil>  often  depicts  in  a  few  bold  and  masterly 
strokes  those  subjects  which  afterwards  employed  the  pencil 
of  thelatter;  but,  in  his  imitations,  Virgil,  while  his  taste 
causes  him  to  avoid  some  of  the  ruder  touches  of  Homer, 
often  adds  to  the  principal  features  which  he  borrows  from 
him,  some  picturesque  and  interesting  accessories.  It  is 
principally  in  describing  the  agonizing  sensations  of  Dido^^ 
in  which  he  has  displayed  most  pathetic  traits  and  most 
poetic  skill.  There  are  few  passages  in  any  poet  which  more 
interest  the  sensibility  than  that  in  which  Virgil  has  de- 
scribed the  torturing  inquietudes  and  incessant  woes  which 
agitated  the  bosom  of  the  Carthaginian  queen,  while  he  has 
heightened  the  charm  of  the  picture  by  contrast  with  the 
soft  repose  which  every  other  sensitive  being  seemed  to  ex- 
perience. The  reader  will  not  fail  tq  observe  how  much 
the  sensational  effect  of  the  description  is  increased  by  the 
•oft  flow  of  the  lines, 

*  Nox  erat;  et  placidum  carpebant  fessa  sopore  m 
Corpora  per  terras  ;  siWaeque  et  soeva  quiirant 
iEquora ;  quuna  medio  yolvuntur  sidera  lapsu  ; 
Quura  tacet  omnisager;  pecudes  pictaeque  volucres, 
Quxquc  lacus  lat^  liquidos,  quaeque  aspera  dumis 
Rura  terient,  somno  positae  sub  nocte  silenti  v 

Lenibant  curaset  corda  oblitalaborum: 
— At  non  infclix  unimi  Phoenissa.' 

When  the  poetic  expression  of  affecting  sentiment  is 
combined  with  striking  imagery,  the  effect  is  wonderfully 
increased.  We  have  a  simple  and  interesting  instance  of 
•the  beauty  of  such  an  union  in  these  verses,  in  which  Ovid 
describes  the  first  glow  of  affection  In  the  statue  of  Pyg- 
malion. 

— dataque  oscula  virgo  '    - 

Sensit,  et  erubiiit  ;  titnidumque  ad  lumina  lumen 
Attollens.pariter  cum  calo  vidit  amantem. 

(Metam.  1.  x.  292-4/) 
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,  There  are  fewr  dedcription«  which  better  evince  the  com- 
bined effect  of  poetic  expressions,  of  fiue  imagery  and  ener-% 
getic  sentiment,  than'that  which  Lucan  gives(B.  C.  lib.  iii.) 
of,  a  consecrated  forest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marseilles, 

,  which  Cassar  had  given  orders  to  his  soldrers  to  cut  down^ 
but  wliowere  arrested  by  the  terrors  of*  superstition.  Lucan 
Siays,that  the  religious  dread  which  was  inspired  by  the 
divinities  of  the  Gauls,  who  were  thought  to  have    made 

,  this  forest  their  abode,  was  attached  even  to  the  rude  an4 
grotesque  forms  of  which  their  statues  were  composed. 

Simulachraque  mcesta  deorum 
Arte  carcnt  caesisque  extant  informia  truncis. 

Non  vulgatls  sac  rata  figuris 
NumiDa  sic  metuunt ;  tanttim  terroribusaddit  \ 

Quos  timeant  nou  nosse  deos. 

Liican  add?,  that  nevertheles3  the  army  of  Caesar  yielded 
obedience. from  a  mixed  sentiment  which  made  them  fear 
the  resentment  of  Caesar  more  than  thatof  the  gods. 

Non  3ablato  secura  pavore 
Turba,  sad  expetisi  superorum  et  Caesaris  ir^. 

In  the  fifth  section  of  the  sixth  discourse  we  find  some  ju^ 
dicious  observations  on  the  marvellous  in  poetry,  One  of 
the  highest  degrees  of  the  marvellous  is  that  in  which  reality 
is  attached  to  an  object  whose  existence  cannot  possibly  b^ 
conceived  from  the  opposite  and  irreconcileable  nature  of 
the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed.  Thus  Virgil  says  that 
the  thunderbolts  which  the  Cyclops  forged  for  Jupiter  were 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  hail,  of  rain,  of  wind,  and  twisted 
fire,  ignis  torti  to  which  he  adds,  not  only  the  lightning's  flash 
and  the  thunder's  roar,  but  the  terror  which  it  inspires  and 
the  divine  rage  which  directs  its  course.  This  picture,  if  we 
consider  it  coolly,  is  utterly  discordant  and  absurd.  The 
ideas  which  are  expressed  by  the  words  have  no  natural  as- 
sociation ;  nor  can  we  by  any  strength  of  fancy  ^conceive 
the  possibility  of  their  co-existence.  And  even  in  poetry, 
where  so  many  -and  such  wide  deviations  from  the  realities 
of  truth  appear  to  be  admitted  by  immemorial  prescription, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  all  representations  ought  to  be  reject- 
ed in  which  the  improbable  runs  into  the  impossible.  The 
poet  may  walk  on  the  verge  of  Chaos,  or  expatiate  amid  the 
forms  of  an  id^al  woildr  ^ut  he  ought  neVer  entirely  to  lose 
sight  of  the  resemblances  and  combmations  of  this  material 
globe,  or  shock  our  belief, by  a  display  of  what  is  nothing 
but  marvellous  absurdity. 

■  M  m  6 
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The  poetic  expression  of  elevated  or  impassioned  sent!* 
ments  may  be  carried  to  the  soblime.  Such  is  the  language 
which  Lucan  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Cato  of  Urica^  in  order 
to  express  the  most  lofty  and  enlightened  sentiments  of  re- 
publican virtue.  This  sublimity  may  be  seen  in  the  single 
trait  of  a  great  character  in  which  habit  has  formed  a  second 
nature  superior  to  that  of  ordinary  men.  The  symptoms 
of  an  impetuous  passion  may  be  so  described  as  to  prove 
sublime^  and  operate  most  powerfully  on  the  soul;  The  Ode 
of  Sappho  which  Longinus  has  preserved,  is  of  this  species  ; 
in  which  we  are  to  observe  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  passion^ 
as  the  picture  which  Sappho  has  drawn  of  it,  that  is  sublime. 
We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  M.  Btirtbez,  which  we  do 
with  a  strong  conviction  of  bis  learning,  sagacity  aud  taste. 
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FOR  THE  LAST  FO¥R  MONTHS. 

IN  pursuance  of  the  plan  which  w^  have  lately  adopted, 
and  which  we  are  happy  to  6nd  has  met  with  general 
Approbation,  we  close  our  Appendix  with  a  Digest  of 
the  literatuie  of  the  last  four  months,  a  period  which  has 
been  fixed  upon,  because  it  enables  us  to  close  each  voluroei 
•  of  our  Ueview  (of  which  /Ar^e  constitute  the  complement  for 
the  year)  with  a  general  and  suainjury  character  of  the  pub- 
lications which  have  been  noticed  in  it,  assisting  thereby  the 
memory  of  the  reader,  or  empowering  him  at  a  single  glance 
to  direct  bis  reading  or  form  his  library  with  advantage. 

hfligion; 

Mr.  Smith's  '  Examination  of  the  Passages  contained  in 
the  Gospels  and  other  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  respect- 
ing the  Person  of  Jesus/  does  great  credit  to  his  sense  and 
moderation. — Fellowes's  '  Manual  of  Piety,'  is  a  little  work 
which  we  hope  to  see  universally  circulated.  It  isextracted 
from  the  Holy  lAving  and  Dying,  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  with  a 
life,  additional  prayers  and  other  original  matter  by  the  edi- 
tor ;  and  it  cannot  fail  to  delight  and  edify  readers  of 
every-denomi nation  and  every  sect,  who  retain  any  regard 
for  the  genuine  christian  doctrine,  or  for  the  unsophisti- 
cated loveliness  of  piety  and  virtue. — Collyer's  '  Lectures  oq 
Scripture  Facts,'  are  remarkable  for  nothing  but  pompous 
inanity  — Dr.  Draper,  author  of  Lectures  on  the  Liturgy,'  is 
«neof  those  who  assume  to  themselves  the  exclusive  title  of 
svANCELicAL  preachcrs.  It  will  immediately  be  concluded 
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ikat  bis  work  contains  no  small  portion  of  the  jargon  oC  the 
conventicle^ — ^Another  divine,  Mr.  Wilson,  has  given  us* 
'Sermons  on  various  Sub^fcts/  which  are  ridiculous  from  the 
self-conceit,  and  contemptible  from  the  intolerance  and  ser- 
vility displayed  in  them.— We  have  also  two  volumes  of  Ser- 
mons by  Mr.  Evanson,  a  mofet  conscientious  and  respectable 
divine,  now  deceased.  His  discourses  a^e  plain  and  rational,, 
not  entitling  their,  author  to  any  high  degree  of  literary 
lame,  but  distingui^ed  by  a  zeal  in  the  cause  of  true  Christi- 
anity, which  makes  them  worthy  of  extensive  circulation. — 
Mr.  Brichan's  Ser-mons  are  commoa-place.  They  are  what 
is  usually  termed  orthodox  ;  but  they  are  free  from  intole- 
rance, arid  not  uuenriched  with  the  precepts  of  practical 
moi'ality. 

POLITICS    AND    POLITICAL    ECONOMY. 

In  politics  and  political  economy,  the  first  work  which  we 
have  to  notice,  is  an  *'  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  Money  and 
the  principles  of  Commerce.'*  Mr.  Wheatley,  the  author, 
has  displayed  considerable  perspicuity  and  force  of  reason- 
ing, which  may  serve  to  detect  the  numerous  errors  of  the 
late  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  administration  of  this  country,  and  to 
expose  the  falsehood  of  those, praises  which  hiave  been  so 
liberally  bestoived  upon  him  for  his  financial  accomplish- 
ments.— Mr.  Spenc*e  has  published  a  pamphlet  to  prove 
that  Ihe  prosperity  of  Britain  is  independent  of  her  com- 
merce. Hismotjve  was  probably  to  shew  his  ingenuity, 
for  the  most  shallow  reasoner  might  confute  his  arguments, 
— Dr.  Tennant's  '^  Thoughts  on  the  effects  of  the  British 
Government  on  the  State  of  India,"  is  an  excellent  work.' 
Bolh  in  a  moral  and  political  point  of  view,  ,we  owe  niuch 
to  the  natives  of  that  country,  and  we  have  it  In  our  power 
to  perform  what  we  owe. — Another  oppressed  portion  of  the 
subjects  of  the  British  crown,  the  catholics  of  Ireland,  have 
found  an  able' advocate  in  Mr.  Parnell.  From  that  gentle- 
man's *  Historical  Apology,'  his  Majesty's  present  ministers 
have  much  to  learn,  which  might  render  them  wiser  both 
in  theory  and  practice. — ^The  anonymous  author  of  *  Conside  i 
rations  on  the  Trade  with  India,'  is  a  clear  and  intelligent 
Wiiler,  and  has  forcibly  pourtrayed  the  mischiefs  arising, 
from  the  Company's  present  monopoly. — Mr.  Colquhoun, 
a  gentleman  so  well  known  both  by  his  professional  activity 
and  his  writings,  evinces  his  usual  vigilance  of  research  and 
sagacity  of  observation  in  his  late  work,  '  A  Treatise  on 
Indigence,'  which  amply  fulfils  the  promises  of  its  title-page 
In  exhibiting  propositions  fgr  ameliorating  the  condition^of 
the  poor^  for  improving  ^he  moral  habits  and  increasing  the 
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comforts  of  the  labouring  people. — Mr.  Spfince,  who  come*' 
'  before  us  again,  in  his  work  on  the  Dislresses  of  the  West 
India  planters^  seems  to  view  the  subject  in  its  pfoper  light, 
and  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  pal* 
liative  and  temporary  measu'res  which  have  been  proposed  for 
their  relief.  To  throw  open  the  trade  of  the  colonies  -is  the 
grand  and  the  only  expedient  which  can  effectually  serve 
them.— Of  Pitt's  speeches,  which  were  familiarized  to  our 
readers  as  they  flowed  from  the  lips  of  the  illustrious  orator, 
it  would  be  needless  for  us  to  offer  any  character.  But 
in  estimating  the  merits  of  the  editor  of  the  present  pub- 
lication. It  is  our  opinion  that  the  selection  is  not  judi- 
cious, and  that  the  speeches  which  are  given  lose  much  of 
their  effect  by  being  detached  from  the  several  debates  to 
which  .they  may  be  said  to  belong.  « 

HISTORY. 

The  immense  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  divided  soon 
after  his  death,  into  numerous  independent  states,  which 
from  that  period  to  the  present  day  have  undergone  various 
revolutions.  These  it  has  been  Mr.  Butler's  aim  to  illustrate 
in  a  connected  series  of  '  notes,'  The  subject  is  interesting 
and  importjjnt,  and  well  worthy  the  labours  of  the  philoso- 
phic historian.  Mr.  Butler  has  sketched  a  general  outline 
of  such  a  picture,  and  marked  the  more  prominent  features' 
with  sufficient  distinctness,  and  he  is  entitled  to  onr  applause 
for  the  clear  exposition  of  many  important  historical  facts, 
as  well  as  for  many  ingenious  discussions  on  intricate  points 
of  antiquity. 

Dr.  Gillies  has  given  us  an  '  History  of  the  World  froih  \hk 
Reign  of  Alexander  to  that  of  Augustus.'  The  period  which 
he  nas  chosen  is  certainly  a  busy  one,  and  to  that  circum- 
stance, perhaps,  this  work  principally  owes  its  interest,  for 
it  is  enriched  with  none  of  those  moral,  political,  and  phi- 
losophical reflections,  which  add  such  a  charm  and  value  tb 
the  writings  of  the  eminent  historians  of  Greece,  of  Rome, 
and  of  our  own  country.  Dr.  G.'s  style  is  flowing,  but  ob- 
jectionable on  account  of  the  multiplicity  of  ornament,  which 
is  more  suited  to  poetry  than  prose,  to  the  orator  than  the 
histofian,  or  is  at  any  rate  the  Pelian  spear,  which  can  be 
wielded  only  by  the  handsof  Gibbon.- — Mr.  Card  is  an  easy, 

fentleman-like,  and  respectable  writer,  but  his  '  Reign  of 
Jharlemagne,'  will  notprocure  for  its  author  any  considerable 
share  of  reputation. — The  public  is  favoured  by  Baron  Ma- 
seres  with  some  '  Select  Documents  of  English  Historj',  re- 
lative to  the  Times  of  the  Norman  Conquest.'    It  will  be  an 
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acceptable  present  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  history  oi, 
their  country,  as  it  contains  some  of  the  most  anciept  au- 
tiiorities  with  respec^t  to  the  above  important  sera,  and  to  the 
state  of  England  for  several  years  before  and  after  it. 

BIOORAPHY. 

A  Mr.  Ritchie  has  given  a  l^iographical  account  of  the 
jphilosophic  Hume,  compiled  from  different  well-known 
publications,  which  are  in  every  body's  hands ;  as  Profes- 
sor Stewart's  ^  Life  of  Dr.  Rgbenson/  and  the  '  biographi- 
cal sketch'  of  his  own  life,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Hume  himself, 
a.nd  prefixed  to  the  later  editions  of  his  History  of  England. 
The  compiler  (for  he  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  author) 
.has  performed  his  office  in  a  very  insufficient,  indeerf  a  yery 
contemptible  manner,  and  we  are  not  surprized  that'the  sur- 

^viving  relatives  of  the  historian  should  have  refused;  as  they 
seem  to  have  done,  to  sanction  the  publication,  by  withhold- 
ing the  information  they  possess  concerning  him. — The  ^Me- 
moirs of  the   Life  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter,'  furnish  some 

..very  interesting  details  of  that  truly  pious  and  learned  lady : 
they  will  edify  by  the  exhibition  of  unsullied  virtue  and 
more  than  ordinary  erudition,  and  will  tend,  we  nrust,  to 
efface  those  prejudices  which  would  deprive  the  softer  sex 
of  the  benefit  of  a  learned  education. — Collinson's  '  Life  of 
Thuanus,'  or  De  Thou,  is,  upon  the  whole,  entitled  topraise. — • 

.  Mr.  Barrow  has  also  acquitted  himself  with  great  credit  in  his 
*  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Macartney,'  a  work  which  we  reconi- 
mend  to  general  perusal,  and  heartily  wish  that  all  those 
whose  situation  calls  them  to  political  situations  of  trust  and 
eminence,  would  never  cease  to  keep  tb?  bright  example  of 
that  distinguished  and  excellent  noblemati  before  their  eyes. 
—Harriott's  *  Struggles  through  Life,'  hardly  attains  to  the 
dignity  of  Biography.  It  is  an  accotint,  written  in  a  very 
_^  vulgar  style,  by  Mr.  Harriott  himself,  of  his  own  life,  which 
certainly  has  been  a  most  eventful  one.  He  has  travelled 
all  over  the  world,  has  met  with  more  adventures  and  mis- 
haps, and  has  filled   more  various  and  apparently  opposite 

<  situations  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  than  we 
could  have  supposed  to  exist  in  real  life. 

PHILOSOPHY,  MOBAt,  PHYSICAL,  AND  METAPHYSICAL. 

Dr.  Yoang,  who  is  well  known  as  a  person  profoundly 
skilled  in  the  methods  of  mathematical  analysis,  and  the 
scienees  depending  on  them^  has  lately  pubhshed  two  quarto 
volumes  of  ^  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy  and  the  Me- 
chanical Arts.-  It  would  not  be  easy  to  mention  a  work  in 
which  is  compressed  io  a  moderate  compass  so  great  a  fund 
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of  ioformation.     If  the  general  principles  are  to  be  met  with 
ID  previous  publications^  there   are  many  improvemenU  in 
particular    parts  vvhiclr  are  peculiar    to    this.    ,  It   is   only 
to  be  lanufnted  that  the  author  has  been   loo  co^>ious  aod 
comprehensive   in  the  objects   of    his   illustration,  since  in-- 
order te  prevent  a  large  work  IVom  assuming  a  still  greater 
bulk,  he  has  occasionally  bceii  obliged  to  adopt  a  brevity  in 
his  explanations,  wliich  is  not  always  free  from  the  charge 
of  obscurity. — Florian  Jolly's  *  Elementary    Course  of  the 
Sciences  and  Philoriophy,'  evinces  a -sound  judgment  and  an 
accurate  knowledge,  both  of  the  proper  objects  of  elemen- 
tary  educaiion,  and   of  the    powers   and    capacities  of  the 
youthful  mind.    The  elucidations  are  sometimes  unnecessarily 
copious,  and  the  jargon  ot  metaphysics,  by  a  strange  want  of  ^ 
taste,  is  afipeciedlv  introduced.     At  other  times  the  aulbor^s 
exertions  have  a  claim  to  our  thanks,  and  his  knowledge  Com- 
mands our  esteem. — Dr.  Cogan's  Ws/Aicff/ Treatise   on  the 
Passions,'  is  the  continuation  ofh  Philosophical  ire^ihtt  on  the 
same  subject,  published  five  years  ago.     The  present  work 
does  equal  credit  to  the  heart  and   understanding  of  its   au- 
thor, and   is   well  calculated   to  supply   a   desideratum  in 
moral   science,  by  a  peispicuous   discussion    of  this   most 
interesting  subject. — We  were  not  sorry  to  see  an*  Abridge- 
ment  oif  Tucker's    Light   of  ^  Nature  ;'    it  is    judiciously 
and   creditably   executed. —  ^Kirwan's    Logic,'  is  a   com- 
pound   of  good    and   bad.       Many   parts   are    marked  by 
solid  judgment,  depth  of  reflection,  and  sagacity  of  remark; 
but  an  equal  portion  of  it  must  be  pronounced  to  be  tedious, 
futile,   and  scholastic. 

VOYAGES    AND    TRAVELS. 

In  this  amusing  deparment  of  literature,  which  is  a  fa- 
vorite with  readers  o\  M  ages,- sexes,  and  pursuits,  we  first 
have  to  notice  Mr.  Burnett,  who  resided  -several  years  in 
Poland,  acounli-y  which  has  been  but  little  explored,  and 
which,  from  having  been  of  late  the  theatre  of  a  mighty 
conflict,  in  which  the  fale  of  Europe  may'  be  said  to  have 
been  decided,  has  engaged  much  of  the  public  attention. 
Akhoiigh  I  be  candid  author  confesses  that  he  du)  not  enjoy 
very  extensive  or  varied  opportunities  of  observation,  he 
seems  yet  to  have  made  good  use  of  those  wliich  did  present 
themselves.— To  Mr.  HalJ  also  the  praise  of  having  aoh  used  his  - 
readers  may  be  afforded.  Bui  he  moved  in  a  beaten  track.  To 
impart  a  very  lively  interest  to  a  journey  iri  bcotland^  would 
require  a  considerable  depth  of  reflection,  -a  quality  of 
which  Mr.  Hall  can  by  no  me^ns  boa^tyand  be  would  often 
sink  into  unqualified  dullness^  did  he  not  redeem  himself 
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by  a  *  variety   of  anecdote,  of  which  he  possesses  a  ne?^- 
iiiiling  store.— Mr.  Janson,  the  American  traveller,    we  can- 
not   recommend    to  public  notice. — Still    lessr  Mr.  Semple, 
who  made  a  *  Tour  through  Spain  and  Italy  to   ConstAnti- 
Doplc/  in    all  wluch    long  aad  interesting  journey   he  does 
not  seem  to  have  gleaned   one  new  idea  to  enrich  either  hia 
own,  or  the   public  stock  6i'  knowledge.'— f he   '   .r\ccount 
of  New  Zealand/  by  Mr.  Savage^  has   its  use,  in    pointing^ 
out  the  advantages  which  that  island  offers  fur  colonization, 
its  harbours  being  safe   and  capacious,  the  soil  rich  and  "fa- 
Tourable  to  cultivation,  and  the  natives  possessing  in  a  supe- 
rior degree  both  the  capability  and  dispositiort  for   instrue- 
tiop.-— I'o  Mr.   rhornton*»  '  Present  State  of  Turkey,'  we 
devoted  a  more  than  usual- share  of   our  attention.  -  An  acu 
thentic£^nd  impartial  account  oF  the  Turks  was  adesideraluni 
in  literature.     Numerous  have  been  ihe  writers  on  tiie  sub- 
ject, both  English  and  foreign,  and  tiie  object,  or  at  least,  the 
effect  of  their  labours,  seems  only  to  have  been  to  contradict 
each  other's  statements  and  assertions.     Mr.  Thornton,  we 
think,  has  su'|>plied  the  deticiency .     He  has  been  enabled  bf 
-a  residence  of  fourteen  years  to  reconcile  confliciing  opinions, 
and  has  presented  us  with  a  body  of, information,  whose  cor v 
xectftess  cannot  be  doubted,  which  is  at  once  entertaining  and 
valuable,  and    will  largely  gratify  the  idle  reader  of  travels, 
while  it  amply    repays  tiie  attention  of  the  political  or  phi- 
losophical student. — Of  Herriot's  '  Travels  in  the  Canadas,* 
we  can   say  nothing  more  than    that  they  are  travels  in  ttie 
Canadas. 

MEDICINE. 

The  offices  attached  to  the  numerous  public  hosnitals 
•  which  are  the  boast ol our  connirj^  are  too  frequently  sought 
for  merely  from  private  views,  and  if  their  duties  ar^  not  ab- 
solutely neglecied,  the  occupation  of  them  is  rendered  merely 
subservient  toseltish  purposes.  Dr.  l>ardsley,  who  is  physj- 
/cian  to  four  hospitals*  in  the  populous  and  flourishing  town  of 
Manchester,  has  conceived  the  nobler  plan  oi  applying  his 
-extensive  opportunities  to  the  advaneen)ent  of  science  auct 
the  improvement  of  tlie  medical  profession,  and  witli  tliat 
view  has  published  a  volume  of  *  Medical  Reports.'  We 
could  wish  to  see  others  in  situations  ol  .similar  responsibility, 
fulfillmg  with  equal  scrupulousness  the  duties  which  they 
virtually  owe  to  the  public. 

.The  dignified,  dispassionate,  and  satisfactory  ^  Report  of 
the  College  of  Physi/cians  on  the  Subject . of ^  Vaccination/ 
will,  we  trust,  meet  with  universal  CKculation  throughoift 
Europe,  and  be  effectual  in  removilig  the  ohstacles  whicli 
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may  still  remaio  to  the  general  edoption  of  that  grand  and'^ 
salutary  discovery. — Dr.  Adams's  first  edition  of  *  Morbid 
Poisons/  was  published  in  octavo^  ten  years  ago.  It  now 
re*ap|)ears  in  quarto,  with  the  addition  of  so  much  new  mat^ 
ter»  as  to  have  demanded  at  our  hands  that  attention 
which  is  usually  allowed  only  to  works  entirely  new. 
We  heartily  recommend  it  to  the  attrition  of  the  profes- 
sion^ premising  at  the  same  time  that  in  this  as  in  the 
original  edition,  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Hunter  are  rigidly 
adhered  to,  nor  have  the  experience  and  investigation  of 
ten  years  freed  Dr.  Adams  from  the  shackles  of  authority; 
or  diminished  his  confidence  in  the  infallibility  of  his 
master. — In  publishing  his  ^  Code  of  Health  and  Lon- 
gevity," it  is  to  be  suspected  that  the  philanthropic  an-^ 
thor.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  has  laboured  under  a  species  of 
sd'f'deteption  by  no  means  uncommon  in  those  whose 
minds  have  not  been  regularly  trained  to  science,  and  who, 
from  having  been  in  some  respects  successful  in  their  attention 
to  their  own  health,  are  not  satisfied  till  they  have  erecl^ed 
a  few  partial  and  solitary  observations  into  general  and  uni- 
versal truths.— Dr.  Wilson,  in  his  ^  Essay  on  the  Nature  df 
Fever/  has  undertaken  a  task  of  great  difficulty,,  that  of 
assigding^  the  proximate  cause  of  fever.  To  accomplish 
this,^  he  gives  us  a  theory  of,  his  own,  which  however,  ap- 
proaches very  nearly  to  the  well-known  one  of  Cullen,  and 
vfrbicli,  in  one  word,  we  consider  as  totally  inadequate  to 
account/or  the'pbenomena: — Dr.  Beddoes  has  also  published 
'  Researches  concerning  Fever,'  containing  som6  acute  re- 
marks and  ingenious  suggestions,  but  nothing  which  can  be 
converted  to  use.  It  is  curious  to  observei  this  self-suffi- 
cient writer,  who  commenced  his  medical  career  with  a  tho- 
rough contempt  of  all  existing  rules  and  practices;  to  whom  " 
his  professional  brethren  were  incessantly  tlie  objects  of  sar- 
casm,and  ridicule;  who  aimed  at  subverting  the  established 
systems  of  the  healing  art,  and  producing  such  thorough 
and  important  innovations  as  should  exterminate  half  the 
diseases  which  afflict  mankind — to  find  at  length  this  con- 
ceited practitioner,  this  lover  of  novelties,  divesting  himself 
of  the  fantastic  visions  of  his  distempered  brain,  and  plod- 
ding OD  quietly  and  contentedly  in  the  footsteps  of  bis  wiser 
predecessors. 

POETRY. 

We  come  now  to  a  region  which  is  generally  barren  6{ 
«very  thing  .that  can  delight^  and  where  the  critic  has  it 
rarely  in  hispQwer  to  employ  the  language  of  praise.    We 
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are  happy  to  except  Lord  "Byfon,  who,  in  the  lighter  de- 
partments of  poetrj,  has  mani^^ested  the  da>vn  of  talents^ 
which,  when  experience  shall  have  enlarged  his  knowledge,' 
and  maturity  of  years  conecled  his  judgment,  may  be  ex* 
pected  to  shine   with  no  common  his^trej 

A  sixth  translator  of  Dante  has  lately  appeared  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Howard'.  His  version  is  much  inferior  to 
that  of  Mr.  Carey,  and  its  principal  feature  w  its  abun- 
dance in  plagiarism. — Mr.  Hogg,  the  Ettric  Shepherd,  is  the. 
next  that  presents  himself,  in  a  work  intitled  the  *  Moun- 
tain Bard.'  This  humble-  and  uncultivated  seivant  of  the 
Muses  Is  entitled  to  a  considerable  share  of  that  description 
of  coriimendation  which  has  been  so  liberally  bestowed  oa 
Bloomfield.— >The  *  Progress  of  Love,'  by  Mr.  Masters^ 
shews  the  author  to  be  possessed  of  many  of  the  quaiifica** 
tions  requisite  for  forming  a  poet.  His  judgment,  tastje,  and 
good  sense,  are  eminently  conspicuous  •,  the  glow  of  genius 
pervades  many  parts  of  the  work  ;  his  language  and  versi-ii 
flcation  are  liable  to  no  objections,  and  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  bauch  from  his  futurie  productions. — Some  person, 
who  has  shewn  a  certain  degree  df  sense  in  keeping  hit^ 
name  a  secret,  has  translated  the  Elegies  of  Pedo  Albino* 
vanus,  a  writer  of  the  Augnstan  age,  whose  name  is  once 
mentioned  by  Horace.  His  elegies,  at  least  what  are  here 
furnished,  were  not  worth  translating,  and  if  they  were, 
the  present  author  was  not  competent  to  the  task. — Mr.  Fitz  * 
j:homas's  ^  Translation  of  the  Epistles  of  Ovid,'  may  claim 
a  certain  portion  of  qualified  praise,  some  passages  being 
rendered  both  with  spirit  and  fidelity. — Mr.  Smithers's  Poem 
of  *  Affection,'  is  adorned  with  beautiful  plates,  and  reaches 
the  lowest  stage  of  poetical  demerit.^ 

NOVELS.    . 

In  this  dreary  region  of  literature,  we  have  to  distinguish 
one  or  two  spots,  which  though  not  of  first  rate  beauty  ot 
verdure,  yet  serve  to  enliven  the  uniformity  of  the  desert. 
Israeli's '  Romances'  will  not  be  read  withoiit  lively  pleasure. 
The  Eastern  romance  is  entitled  to  the  preference,  and  is 
enriched  with  much  taste  and  fancy .-r-^  Corinna'is  disfigured 
with  a  tliousand  absurdities,  but  the  genius  of  Madame  de 
Stael,  which  all  must  admire,  is  perceptible. — Mr.  Lathom 
has  taken  Tom  Jones  for  his  model,  arid  is  of  course  infcrioi^ 
to  his  great  prototype.  Bat  his  '  Gabriel  Forrester'  i^ina*^ 
terially  better  than  most  of  the  modern  novels, — We  were 
glad  to  see  a  translation  of  the  romance  of  '  Palmertn  of' 
England/  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Soutbey,  who  has  before 
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grvenr  a  version  of  Amndis  de  "Gaul  to  the  pnWic.  Tlie  ce- 
fcbrity  of  these  two  romances  wili  be  lam i liar  to  every  one 
Who  has  read  Don  Quixote,  as  beinoj  the  only  two  that  the 
rm-ate  thought  worthy  of  being  p^re served  from  ihjfi  library 
eif  the  knight  of  La  Mancha. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

''  Bf •  Hammer,  secretary  to  the  Imperial  Legation  at  Coi>- 
stan^inople^  discovered  at  Cairo  an  Arabic  publication,. 
da\i  to  have  been  written  »  ihousatjd  years  ago,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  ancient  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. — It  is  nowr 
po^blished  in  an  English  dress,  and  is  a  ni^ost-  curions  and 
interesting  performance,  containing  a  toJerabfy  intelligible 
key  to  the  singular  science  of  hierouK'phics. — HoggV 
*  i^raetical  TKcalise  on  the  Diseases  of  Slieep/  we  warmly 
Yeeommend  to  the  attention  of  farmers,  as  the  work  of  sui 
t»one5t  and  inlelligont  shepherd,.  little  gifted  with  science, 
fcttt  endowed  with  a  large  portion  of  son nd  judgment  and  ac* 
CDra:te  observation. — Tt»e  *  Elements  of  Agriculture,'  by  Mr. 
Kaistniih,  is  a  more  scientihc,  ^nd  therefore  a  less  useful 
work,  and  the  practical  farmer  vnll  be  induced  to  believe 
'that  a  very  kirge  portion  of  it  is  but  rerijoiely  coanecled 
with  the  business  of  agrietilture.-^ Bourne's  *  Gazetteep*" 
will  teach  geograpiu*  in  the  most  iimusing  and  instructive 
manner,  b}'  associating  e^ch  place  with  historical  or  bio- 
graphk'af  recoHectrons.— Chalmers's  *  Caledonia,'  taken  a»^ 
»  thesaurus  of  Cal^doninn  antiquarian  rsatter,  is  a  work 
certainly  of  considerable  value;  but  the  negligence  or 
ignorance  of  the  author  has  deformed  it  witl)  many  inac- 
curacies, unpardonable  in  u  ,writer  who  enjoyed  so  many 
opportunities  of  acquiring  information,  from  wliieh  others 
are  debarred.  ^ 

Such  are  the  principal  publicntFons  which  have  exercised 
our  critical  industKV  during  the  last  four  months.  Many 
pamphlets  and  smaller  works,  might  also  be  mentioned  with 
applause,  b&t  their  fugitive  nature  induces  us  to  pass  th'enti 
over  in  silence,  it  being  our  object,  in  this  digest,  to 
appreciate  summarily  such  works  only  as  from  the  irjipor- 
tance  of  their  subjecis,  or  their  real  or  fancied  merit,  may 
}>ut  iu  a  claim  to  more  than  temporary  fame. 


A  Digest  of  Politics, 

PRINCIPALLY  DOMESTIC,  FOR  THE  LAST  FOUR  MONTHS.     . 

SINCE  our  last  digest  was  written  the  war  has  assunieda 
character  of  more  ferocity  and  barbarism.  ,  The  iaveterate 
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\)eHig(?ren1s,  not  contented  with  their  reciprocal  bosliiitie^ 
seem  determined  to  wreak- their  vengeance  on  every  po^'^r 
4hat  still  cherishes  ihe  spifU  ot*  >iinity  and  the  love  of  peace. 
En'^riand  has  piUaijed  ihe  marine  and  set  4ire  to  the  -caipkal 
of  Denmark^  not  because  she  had  any  proof  that  Denmark 
would, but  merely  because  she  supposed  it  possible  thai  Deo- 
mark  might,  be  induced  by  circumstances  to  euppoi'st  th£ 
interests  of  France.  But  are  the  posstbillties  of  injury,  w*tli- 
outany  actaal  proof  that  injury  is  tMlher  meditated  or  deBi^iied, 
io  jiHhfy  the  enormities  of  merciless  h(>^tility?  Jn  ibejr 
answer  to  the  Russian  mamfesto,  our  ministers  confie^ss  ih«ft 
4be  armament,  which  carried  fire  and  sword  into  tbe  ^IsLanJL 
of  Zealand,  was  originally  intended  to  co-operate  with  Russia 
•against  France,  liut  when  the  peace  of  Tilsit  rendered  it 
impossible  for  us  to  assist  Russia, whut.were  the  circumstances 
•which  «oiild  justify  us  in  attacking  Denmark?  WJaen  wc 
could  no  longer  use  that  armament  as  a  means  of  annoy  »ncei(i» 
our  enemies,  why  should  we  employ  it  as  an'  instrukuent^' 
•aggression  on  our  friends  i  Oiir  mi-niisters  have  not  produced 
a  single  particle  of  evidence  beyoncj  their  own  ilogmalic 
assertions  thiit  Denmar^k  had  projected  any  xiliiance  .w>it*k 
'France  againnt  ilie  tnierests  of  iingland«  All  that  they  «aft 
«ay  is,  that  it  was  a  possible  event;  but  if  w-e  are  to  aict  &a 
the  bare  possibilities  of  hostility,  we  must  forever  be  ai  war 
with  every  nation  that  has  eit^ier  an  army  or  a  fleet.  \Vhe» 
we  condemn  the  -cond-uct  of  the  English  government,  we 
itinst  express  «qual  or  greater  reprobation  of  the  Fr-eueb. 
For  Buonaparte  declared  he  had  decreed  the  extirpation  <jf 

^  the  Portuguese  government,  becaase  that  governiinent  had 
'refused  to  ratify  the  confiscation  of  English  property  and  ithiC 
imprisonment  of  the  English.  The  pretext  which  Buonaparic 
-employed  on  this  occasion  deserves,  on  the  score  ofiftoi'ais^^ac 
much  applause  as  that  whieii  has  been  use^l  by  the  Engli^iiii 
governmettt  tojustify  their  treacherous  attack  on  the  l)rui»isb 
<:apital.  Denmark  refused  to  listen  to  tJie  unju«t  d&maiKk 
of  England  as  l^ortugal  did  to  those  of  France;  anjl  it  is. dif- 
ficult on  this  occasion  to  say  whether  most  abhorrence  be 
due  to  the  cabinet  of  England   or  of    France.  -  Indeed    the 

,  two  governments  seem  lately  to  have  been  anxiously  striving 
which  shall  oiUstrip  the^otber  in  the  career  of  cruelty  und 
injustice.  There  was  a  time  when  we  thought  that  the  prw- 
•erainence  in  a  vicious  and  unprinci[)led  policy  belonged  U> 
Trance;  but  recent  experience  has  shewn  that  our  pr-esent 
-ministry  are  at  least  on  a  level  with  Talleyrand  and  his  coiid- 
ju(ors,not  indeed  i^  mental  strength^  but  in  Mtxhiuvdian 
contrivaiM^e. 

k'is  not  less  true  in  public  than  in  private  life^  in  ihe  inter- 
course of  nations  than  of  individuals.,  thai<)«e«ct  of  retalmtioii 
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leads  to  another;  and  that  da  a  comprehensive  view  not  ooiy 
of  morality  but  policy,  a  system  of  action  founded   on  the 
principle  of  revenge  is  as  foolish  and  pernicious  in  the  coo^ 
duct  of  nations  as  of  individuals.     That  recipocrity  of  deadly 
rancour  which  exists  between  the  courts  of  Great  Briiain^aod 
of  France,  has  instigated  tbem  to.  impose  one  restriction  oa 
the  trade  of  neutrals  after  another,    to  harass  them  by  suc- 
cessive vexations!.  «nd  to  load  them  with  repeated  indignities ; 
till  every  neutral  power,  that  might  mitigate  the  evils  of  war^ 
seems  likely  to  be   precipitated     into  that  abyss    of    de* 
struction  which  is  prepared  by  the  unrelenting  fury  of  the 
belligerents.     If  any  neutral  vessel  which  has  touched  at  m 
British  port,  though   only  from  stress  of  weather,  should 
enter  the  harbours  of  France,  her  cargo  is  to  be  confiscated 
and  her  crew  to  be  imprisoned.     And  on  the  contrary  Great  - 
Britain  declares  that  every  neutral  vessel  which  is  found  ea« 
tering  a  French   port;  without  having  come  immediately 
from  Great  Britain,  shall   be   liable  to  capture  as  lawful 
prize.     In  such  a  state  of  things,  neutrals  are  reduced  to 
what  may  be  called  a  dilemma  of  destruction.     Whatever 
course  they  adopt,   spoliation  and   captivity  stare   them  in 
the  face.    Under  the  conflicting  prohibitions  of  England  and 
of  France,  the  commerce  of  those  powers  who  are  in  a  stab^ 
of  amity  with   the  belligerents,  is   placed  under  an  interdi<:t 
of.  extermination.     No  neutral  can  any  longer  experience 
either  respect  or  security  on   the  ocean;  which,  if  the  pre*i> 
sent  state  of  barbarian  warfare  continues,  will  soon  be  cover^ 
ed    with  piratical  instead  of   neutral  ships.     Enterprising 
robbery  wilt  be  substituted  for  mercantile  speculation.     The 
sea  will  swarm  with   marauders  as  it  did  before  the  relations 
of  justice  were  acknowledged  among  nations.  Of  tliat  jy&tem 
of  unlimited  outrage  which  has  begun  to  be  practised  on  the 
bcean,the  guilt,  though  not  inclusively  confined  to  Ensland^ 
must  at  least  be  thought  to  belong  as  much,  to  England   as 
to  France.     The   restrictions  which  we  have  from  the  be- 
ginning imposed  on  the  intercourse  of  neutrals  with  the 
enemy  have  caused  diverse  modes  of  retaliation  on  the  part 
of  France  which  have  again   engendered  a  spirit  of  more 
infuriated  animosity  in  the  councils  of  Great  Britain,     t^e 
have  always  been  of  opinion  that  the  commerce  of  neutrals 
ought  to  be  unfettered  with  restrictions.     The  calamities  of 
war  are  great  enough  of  themselves^  and  why  should  we  ep- 
crease  them  by  superfluous  aggravations  ?  It  will  be  said,  will 
you  allow  a  neutral  state  to  supply  your  enemy  with  military 
stores  i  We  will  answer  this  qu^stioQ  by   asking  in  return^ 
when,  in  all  the  wars  which  have  occurred  between  France 
and  England,  did  France  ever  make  peace  for  want  of  steel 
for  swords^  of  iron  for  muskets,  or  of  gun-powder  for  ammtw 
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niiion  >  If  nolwith^aoding  all  the  accumulated  wrongs  which 
we  have  committed  in  our  endeavours  to  prevent  neutrals  from 
supplying  our  enemy  with  what  we  ball  the  contraband  of  war, 
that  enemy  can  always  obtain  a  sufficient  supply,  notwith- 
standing our  utmost  prohibitions^  why  should  we  distress  the 
trade  of  our  friends  in  order  to  do  a  fancied  injury  to  our  foes  i 
Though  France  has  clamoured  for  the  doctrine  that  free 
sliips  make  free  goods,  yel  she  has  in  practice  violated  that 
doctrine  at  least  as  much  as  Great  Britain.  But  whatever 
may  have  been  the  violations  of  this  principle  by  Britain  or 
by  France,  we  have  no  more  doubt  of  ihe  moral  truth  than 
we  liave  ojf  the  political  wisdom  of  the  proposition.  But  in 
the  present  turbid  and  corrupt  state  of  human  affairs^  it  is  vain 
to  expect  that  nations  will  conform  to  maxims  which  are 
either  morally  true  or  politically  wise,  when  any  immediate 
object  is  to  be  obtained  or  any  temporary  end  to  be  answered  . 
by  their  violation.  We  are  however  politicians,  not  of  the 
Machiavelian,  but  of  the  Moral  school;  and  we  have  not  yet 
learned,! ike  Mr.  Cobbett  and  his  partizans,  that  power  con- 

*  stitutes  right ;  or  that  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  relations  of 
justice  is  opposite  to  the  teal  and  permanent  interests  of* 
nations.  The  reason  why  we  respected  the  principles  of 
Mr.  Pitt  so  much  less  than  those  of  Mr.  Fox,  was  that  the 
former  wer<^  little  more  than  a  supply*  accomodation  of 
opinions  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment^  while  the  latter 

~  were  essentially  incorporated  with  the  great  and  immutable 
truths  of  justice  and  humanity.  It  appears  to  us  that  the 
intercourse  which  subsists  between  neutrals  and  other  states 
in  time  of  peace,  ought  to  experience  no  interruption  in 
time  of  war.  For  the  relation  between  a  neutral  and,  any 
two  belligerents,  is  not  altered  by  their  reciprocal  hostilities. 
A  neutral  still  continuiss  friendly  to  both  ;  and  if  her  trade  in 
particular  circumstances  should  be  more  advantageous  to 
one  of  the  parties  than  to  the  other,  yet  neither  is  excluded 
from  the  benefits.  The  very  idea  of  neutrality  is  opposite  to 
that  of  preference;  and,  if  a  uenli'sX  shew  no  undue  prefer • 
ence  to  our  enemy,  we  have  no  reason  tp  complain.  Why 
should  not  Aiyerica  or  any  other  neutral  be  allowed  to  send 
her  produce  where  it  will  fetch  the  highest  price  ?  If  two 
ipdividiials  disagree,  are  they  justified  in  rendering  their 
quarrel  ruinous  to  a  third  who  is  no  party  in  the  dispute,  but 
who  is  willing  to  carry  on  a  friendly  correspondence  with 
both  ?  The  ocean,  as  we  have  said  In  another  place  (see  C.  R. 
for  December,  442.),  appears  to  us  as  a  vast  highway  which 
was  designed  by  Providence  to  facilitate  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  On  this  liquid  road,  which  man  is  at  no  expence  to 
keep  in  repair,  and  which  is  wide  enough  to  admit  the  traffic 
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of  air  the  world,  one  nation  can  in  point  of  justice,  which  we 
never  view  as  diFjoined  from  policy,  possess  no  rights  whichr 
are  not  common  to  the  rest.  Maritime  rights  are  one 
and  the  same  to  all  niankind  who  have  ships  to  launch  oti 
the  ocean.  And  if  two  niaritiine  states  hnve  so  little  wisdom 
or  so  little  yirfiie  as  to  cnga:;e  in  the  havock  of  war,  on  what 
gronnd  can  they  pretend  to  impede  the  traflic  of  nations  wiili 
whom  the\^  are  both  at  pcai-o?  Biitin  the  sore  and  irri|able  state 
of  men's  minds, v.e  know  that  tliese  considerntions  will  be  re- 
jected with  disdain  ;  and  that  the  cla^-nonrs  of  prejudice, 
of  i^orance,  oF  crat'lty*  and  injustice  will  he  loud  enough  to 
drown  the  still  small  voice  oHendcr  charily  and  of  dispas- 
sionate truth,.  We  can  however  find  solace  in  the  old  adage 
that '  magna  est  Veritas  et  prevalebit.* 

We  are,  and  in  these  evil  limes  we  are  proud  of  confess- 
ing that  we  are,  ei^esnies  to  war  and  friends  to  peace.  We 
should  feelourselves  thebasestof  hypocrites  if  we  affected  lo 
believe  in  the  christfan  doctrine,  while  we  abeHed  the  horrors 
of  war^.  No  christian  govern  ment,  and  such  our  government 
professes  to  be,  can  ever  be  jusiified  in  undertaking  any  war 
but  that  which  is  exclusively  confined  lo  self-delence.  All 
wars  of  aggression,  whatever  may  be  their  object,  are  cri- 
minal and  unchiistian.^  To  fast  and  pray  and  to  implpre 
the  succour  of  heaven  in  such  wicked  proceedings  is  to 
blaspheme  the  moral  government  of  God.  But  let  us  ask; 
is  this  war  which  has  already  occasioned  so  m^ny  solemn  fasts 
and  which  still  threatens  more,  strictly  defensive  ?  Had 
ambitioh,  had  avarice,  had  the  spirit  of  selfishness  and  the 
lust  of  tyranny  itself,  no  share  in  ihe  production  ?  We  leavie^ 
this  lo  be  answered  by  the  consciences  of  those  whom  it 
may  concern  !!  !  But  whatever  circumstances  of  extenua- 
tion there  may  have  been  in  the^war  which  we  have  been 
waging  against  France,  we  are  most  fearfully  impressed 
with  this  conviction,  that  the  war  into  which  we  have  pre-., 
cipilated  Denmark,  was  never  yet  exceeded  in  the  annals 
of  iniquity.  In  any  war  in  which  we  may  be  engaged,  the 
impression  thlit  it  is  just  js  necessary  to  increase  the  alacrity 
with  which  it  is  waged;  and  thus  to  aid  fnlhe  success. 
But  in  the  war  against  Denmark  tltere  is  hardly  a  man 
either  in  the  army  or  ihe  fleet  whose  mind  is  so  besotted  or 
whose  heart  is  so  depraved  as  not  to  know  and  not  to  feel, 
that  our  hostility  towards  that  country  com-menced  in  cru- 
elty and  injustice. 

We  know  that  the  cry  of  peace,  peace  is  jvery  un* 
genial  lo  the  ears  of  those  vultures,who  fatten  on  the  carrion 
of  war.  But  we  ;ire  glad  to  find  that  that  cry  is  becoramg  ge- 
neral, and  that,  if  the  war  be  continued,  it  is  likely  to  swell 
into  a  sound  that  must  not  only  be  heard  but  be  obejfed* 
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Hunger  and  thirst,  cold  and  nakedae^is,  will  oot  implicitly 
rely  on  the  rhetorical  assertion  of  raiuist^rs  ihs^t  the  country 
is  flourishing  and  that  all  is  well.  Their  flippant  oratory  will 
not  stop  the  cravings  of  appetite  WM*  efface  ihq  impressions 
ofsens^.  We  h^ve  always  thought  that  there  o^ye^;  caa 
be  1^  more  favourable  opportunity  for  making  peace  than 
in^present.  The  tiow  which  existed  ten  years  ago,  was  more 
favourj^ble  for; peace  with  France  than  the  present  now ;  and 
thej!)rfse»f  wo^  is  more  promising' tli an  the  now  which  may 
arme  iu  aqy  future  time.  It  is  Wi\r,  as  Mf.  Fo?c  ofteq  re- 
marked, it  is  War  and  not  peace  which  has  made  Franc€i 
what  slje  U.  Her  aggrandizement  has  always  been  in  pro- 
portion to  the  continuance  of  hostilities  and  to  the  number 
ot  her  enemies.  The  successive  coalitions  which  Qneat 
Btitain  has  either  instigated  or  bribed  against  France,  have 
lj\id  the  whole  continent  prostrate  at  h^r  feet.  As  we  have 
so  long  tried  Iheexperiment  of  war,  and  fouqd  it  Rot  ouly 
so  barren  of  ^ood,  but  so  pregnant  with  evil,  let  us  at  least 
try  the  opposite  experiment  of  peace.  Peace  under  any 
yjircumstances  can  hardly  be  so  disastrous  as  war  ;  for  peace, 
if  it  be  regarded  only  as  the  cesse^tiqn  of  slaughter  and  a 
sabbath  from  the  shedding  of  blood,  must  be  considered  a^ 
a  good  of  no  ordinary  kind,  IVe  know  indeed  that  the 
lives  of  men  are  reckoned  for  little  or  nothing  in  the  calcu^ 
lations,  of  oqr  mercenary  ppliVicians;  but  we  cannot  look 
with  sijch  profound  apathy  aj^  our  wisQ  ministers  on  the 
murder  of  war.  Lf^  therefore,  the  peace  which  we  make 
should  afford  only  a  brief  interri^ption  to  the  ravage  and 
destructipn  of  this  sanguinary  cpn6ict,  we  should  hail  it  as  si 
boon,  which  we  ought  gratefully  to  receive  rather  than  con- 
temptuously to  reject.  And  of  this  We  are  convinced,  thMj 
notwithstanding  the  arnbition  of  Bonap4rte,  if  we  will  make 
peace  with  him  in  the  spirit  of  peace,  and  not  pledge  our 
amity  with  one  haxitl,  while  we  aim  a  dagger  at.  his  heart 
with  the  other,  the  peace  which  we  tnake  may  be  as  per- 
mapent,  nay  is  likely  to  be  more  permanent  than  any  peace 
which  we  ever  made  with  any  of  the  Capetian  Vwgs.  While 
we  are  perpetually  exasperating  the  fiery  temperament  of 
Bonaparte  by  n<;;w  aggressions  of  hostility,  we  complain 
that  he  has  an  invincible  repugnance  tp  peace.  But  we 
fiave  never  yet  fairly  tried  whether  he  be  willing  to  remaia 
at  peace.  We  do  not  yeji  know  whether  his  anomalous* 
constitution  do  not  unite  the  militaiiy  aiJqur  of  A1^3?an4er 
with  the  pacific  propensities  of  Augustus. 

Our  n^Snislers  declared,  in  their  answer  to  the  Russian 
manifesto,  that  they  were  willing  to  make  peace  on  an 
admissible  basis.       N9W   iq  order    to  diapeL  the  general 
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belief  that  they  are  ud willing  to  make  peace  on  any  termsj 
it  would  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  the  country  if 
they  were  ingenuously  to  confess  the  basis  on  which  they 
were  ready  to  treat-  We  should  then  clearly  see  whe- 
ther we  ought  to  impute  to  them  or  to  Bonaparte  the  suilt 
of  protracted  war.  If  the  conditions  of  the  peace  which 
they  proposed^  xvere,  according  to  the  wise  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Fox^  reciprocally  advantageous  to  the  belUge* 
rents,  they  would  probably  experience  a  favourable  recep- 
tion not  only  in  this  country  but  in  France.  But  if  they 
should  be  contemptuously  rejected  by  the  French  govern- 
menl,  without  any  other  proposals  of  fair  and  honourable 
accommodation  being  offered  in  their  stead,  what  man  is 
there  with  a  drop  of  British  blood  in  his  veins  who  would 
not  cheerfully  submit  to  the  continuance  of  a  wao  the 
evils  of  which  were  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  intractable 
obstinacy,  the  unmitigated  rancour  and  the  implacable 
hostility  of  France  1  But  till  the  spirit  of  a  pacific  dis- 
position in  the  present  ministers  is  manifested  in  a  manner 
too  clear  to  be  mistaken,  we  must  impute  to  their  folly  and 
their  wickedness  as  much  as  to  the  devouring  ambition  of 
the  French  emperor,  the  privations  which  we  suffer  and 
the  evils  under  which  we  grOan.  We  have  lately  heard  it 
asserted  that  ministers  have  opened  a  negociation  with 
France;  and  we  heartily  hope  that  they  will  conduct  it 
with  sincerity;  and  want  neither  honesty  nor  talent  to 
bring  it  to  a  happy  termination. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  the  advocates  of  the  war-faction 
to  shew  what  advantages  can  be  obtained  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  which  may  not  in  a  greater  degree 
and  ar  a  less  expense  be  procured  by  peace.  Is  the  ex- 
tension of  commerce  the  object  which  inflames  our  pre- 
sent military  propensities  P  Has  noi  the  protraction  of  this 
murderous  conflict  caused  our  ships  to  be  excluded  from 
every  port  in  Europe,  so  that  we  can  hardly  dispose  of 
a  bale  of  goods  without  first  crossing  the  Atlantic?  But 
our  merchar^ts  have  lately  found  a  mine  of  wealth  in  the 
Brazils.  We  wish  that  it  may  not  disappoint  their  expec- 
tations. But  we  have  never  yet  heard  that  the  presence  of 
the  family  of  Braganza  was  associated  with  any  extraordinary 
rapidity  of  national*  improvement,  with  the  extension  of 
asrriculture  and  commerce,  or  with  any  of  those  ameliora- 
tfons  in  the  condition  of  society  whicn  give  ardour  to  .en- 
terprise or  vigour  to  exertion  ?  What  has  this  bouse  of 
Braganza  done  for  Portugal  I  And  is  it  likely  to  do  more 
for  the  Brazils  i  Is  there  any  people  in  Europe  more  be* 
grimed  with  filth,  more  paralysed  in  indolence  or  mofe 
^sotted   in  ignorance   than  the   Portugueze  ?  Were   not 
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these  qualities  the  original  product  of  the  court;  and  are 
they  not  Jikely  to  be  transported  with  that  court  from  the  - 
mother  country,  to  the  colonies  ?  Will  the  court  of  Por- 
tugal display  more  virtue  in  America  than  in  Europe.  Will 
the  royal  line  of  Braganza  which  has  religiously  maintained 
the  inqbisition  on  the  Tagus,  respect  liberty  of  conscience 
on  the  river  of  the  Amazons  ?  \ 

If  we  make  peace  with  Bonaparle  do   we  think  that  our 
internal  security   will  be  less  than   it  is  during  war?   For 
does  not  that  security  depend  on  the  courage  of  Britons? 
on  the  spirit  of  freedom  that  animate  their  bosoms  ?  and  is  it 
not  the  love  of  the  constitution  that  will  cause  them  to  oppose 
a xletermined  resistance  to  a  foreign   foe?   These  are   prin-  . 
ciples  of  self-defence,  which,  if  our  government  show   a 
due  regard   to  the  rights  of  the  subject,  if  they   study  to 
relieve  rather  than  oppress,  will  flourish  in  the  tranquillity 
of  peace  even  more  than  in  theslorm  of  war.     Do  we  ima- 
gine that  if  France  makes  peace  with  us  to  day,   it  will  be 
ottly  to  throw  us  off  our  guard  and  attack  us   when  we  are 
unprepared  ?  But  a  nation  of  freemen  practised  in  the  use 
of  arms  can  never  be  unprepared.    Were  the  mass  of  the 
population  disciplined  in  the  rudiments  of  war,  the  enemy 
might  land  fifty  thousand  men   on  five  different  points  of  ' 
the  coast  without  being  able  to  advance  twenty  miles  into 
the  country.     Hosts   of  warriors  animated  by  enthusiasm  ' 
and  prepared  to  defend  their  altars  and  their  hearths  to 
the  last  extremitv  would  me^t  them  at  every  step  of  the 
vrky.     Even  in  time  of  peace  no  large  force  could  well   be 
collected  in  such  secresy  as  to  pass  the  channel  and  invade 
us  by  ^urprise^     And  it  will  behove  us   to   arrange  such,  a 
system  of  defence  as  will  enable  us  in   a  short  time  to   col- 
lect large  masses  of  force   within  certain   given   points^  to 
be  prepared  against  every  emergency  of  treachery  or  sur. 
prise  and  to  oppose  the  bristly  front  of  battle   to  the  ene- 
my^ wherever  he  may  land.     Not  to   conclude  the  present 
war  on  equitable  terms,   because   we   are  afraid  of  the 
treacherous  machihatious  of  France  during  peace,  is   to 
confess  oi]|r  folfy  or  our    imbecility.       It  is    besides  to 
intimate  that  the    government  is   inimical   to  the  people^ 
and  that  the  people  are  languishing  under  the  oppression  of 
the  govjerpQient.     For  while  the  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment are  such  as  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  people, 
wfail^  the  government  shews  more  willingness  to  extend  than 
to  abridge  the  liberty  of  the  subject^  while  ^oeconomy  is 
practised  and  no  reasonable  reform  is  denied;   a  wall  of 
adamant  will  be  opposed  to  every  invader  in  the  heart  of 
(^ery  native  of  the  empire.  But  where  the  paternal  solicitude 
Nn« 
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of  the  ^goveromei^  is  not  socb  as  lo  Uodle  tbe  graie/ul  e^thu-  . 
siasoi  of  the  people^  where  the  people  are  treated  more  lilue 
beasts  of  burthen  than  as  b^idgs  endued  with  reason^  ao(t 
born  for  immortality;  tbere^  the  government,  conscious  of  its 
imbecility^  may  well  barboiir  suspicious  and  ir^pible  with  in« 
security  in  peace  &s  well  as  war.    What  slaading  armies  caq  . 
do,  where  the  governments  to  which  they  belong  are  npt 
founded  in  the  aflfections'  of  the  people,  has  been  see^i 
among  the  nations  of  the  continent.    Those  armies  have  , 
vanished  like  shadows  without  strength,  before  the  legiqns  . 
of  France,    Of  the  confederate  troops  yifho  fell  at  Auster-  . 
}hz,  at  Jena,  or  at  Friedland,  not  a  man  felt  that  be  had  a 
country  worth  defending,  or  a  constitution,  which  he  ought 
to  shed  his  blood  in  order  to  preserve  to  his  posterity.    They  . 
3tood  indeed   in  their  ranks  like  compact  pieces  of  ma- 
chinery,- but  the  enthusiasm  of  liberty  never  vibrated  IQ  their, 
veins.     But  on  the  glorious  plains  of  Maida,  that  pqbliq 
spirit  which  makes  even  the  name  of  country  a  source  of  no- 
ble exertion,  that  national  enthusiasm  which  is  composed  of 
the  love  of  liberty  ajid  of  a  thirst  for  honourai^  distinction^ 
pervaded  like  an  electric  stream  the  British  ranks;  ilie 
French  retreated  from  the  shock  ;  and  the  n^en^ory  of  Bp^ 
naparte  will  long  be  impressed  with  the  result. 

i  he  old  governments  of  Europe  which  France  has,  suV 
verted,  were  feudal  tyrannies,  not  suited  tf>  the  hahit%  and 
the  feeliugs  of  a  more  enlightened,  age.^  They  were  fpes  tq 
improvement,  and  nothing  worse  can  well  he  ^hstii^pted  in 
their  stead.  Had  they  been  worth  defending  the  people  woulcl. 
not,  with  so  little  resistance,  have  permitted  their  fall,  dc 
pianifested  so  little  regret  after  theif^  destruction.  Ti)e  gp^ 
vernment  of  England  which  is  erected  on  a  more  pop\il^ 
base,  has  more  hold  on  thegeqerous  sentiment^pf  themiad 
and  the  disinterested  a&ctions  of  the  heart,  and  it  wo\tId/ 
not  be  surrendered  to  the  enemy  with  the  same  apathy  ai)4 
cowardice.  If  Bonaparte  should  evet"  eptct  an  invasion  of 
England,  he  would  be  opjipsed  by  a  race  of  men  very  ^\f^ 
ferent  from  those  whom  he  had  to  combat  in  the  plains  of 
Moravia  or  Poland.  A  free  man  and  a  slave  are  hardly  like 
|>eings  of  the  same  species^  Liet  then  the  govern^oient  of  tKi§ 
country,  as  it  regards  its  own  tecurtty,and  wishes  to  erect  au 
impregnable  barrier  against  every  assailant^  be  more  than 
prdinai-ily  sedulous  in  guarding  against  any  excess  pf  thi^^ 
power  with  which  it  is  invited  for  the  common  good;  leti(~ 
encourage  rather  than  ipipede  temperate  and  s^ilutary  xp 
formation  ;  rather  enlarge  than  cqptract  that  )^nd^ry  pf 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  witbp|it  which,  in  the  pr^sei^^  a^r% 
of  the  world,  we  can  neither  he  happy  ^nd  pi^jt^d.  ^PPj^v 
ourselves,  nor  present  that  iQyinpible  barrier  whiph  toe 
genius  of  Freedopi  alone  can  raise  against  an  invading  foe. 
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evidence  that  Ptolemy  traded  directly 
to  India,  say.  Completion  of  the  ca- 
nal which  was  to  connect  the  Red  Sea 
^ith  the  Mediterranean,  2£S.  Tb^ 
f«ign  of  Ptolemy  favourable  to  the  arts, 
a28.  The  Romans  origmally  Greeks 
of  an  earlier  age,  1 29.  The  manirers 
of  the  eaily  Romans  deserving  admira- 
<  tion,  230.  Account  of  the  Roman 
tactics,  231.  The  battles  of  Tycinus, 
Trebia^Tracimenus,  and  Cannae,  23  a. 
Topographical  description  of  Syracuse, 
293.  The  mansolea,  the  labyrinth, 
the  pyramids,  aad  obelisks  of  E]gypt) 
2^4  eiseq. 
Gmetin's  flora  of  Germany  489 

Goring  on  ihe  Revelations,  439 

Great  and  good  deeds  of  Danes>  Nor* 
wegians  and  Holsteimans,  soS 

Guide  to  useful  knowledge,  449 

HALDANE'sofficialletters,  2x9 

Hamburgh  Society  for  the  encouragement 

of  useful  arts  and  sciences,  essays  and 

transactions  of  the,  491 

Hamburgh,  costume  of  the  citizens  of, 

489 
l^ammer's  ancient  alphabets  and  hiero- 
glyphics,  66 

Harriott's  struggles  through  life,  exem- 
plified in  the  various  travels   and  ad- 
ventures in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
'■   America,  399.     Mr.  H.  embarks  as  a 
midshipman  at  the  age  of  thirteen  ; 
encounters  a  storm  the' first  night  af- 
,^      ter  sailing  from  Spithead  ;   narrowly 
' .   escapes  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  New* 
* ,  foujiiiland,  40c.     Is  sent  on  aciuise 
^       tap  the  Mediierrane  an,  and  being  sta- 
tioned at  Leghorn  durtog  the  Carni- 


val, (alls  in  love  with  a  youfig  ttatiJl'il 
lady  of  gteat  beauty,  to  whom  he  nar« 
rowly  escapes  beirig  married,  4o*. 
Arrives  at  the  island  of  Lampadocta,  ' 
where  he  enteruins  serious  notions  of 
leaving  the  ship  and  turning  hermit, 
401*  Earthquake  at  Lisbon,  ibid. 
Returning  to  England  he  suffers  sih^ 
wreck  when  ahreast  of  the  Mcwstoae 
rock,  402.  Entersintothe  Russian  ser- 
vice, ib.  Enters  into  the  merchant  ser- 
vice, ibid.  Fights  a  duel,  ibid.  Pays  a 
visit  to  the  savages  of  North  America, 
where  he  stays  four  Inonths,  and  on  his 
return  accl^ts  a  cadetship  in  the  East 
India  service,  403.  Behaviour  of  the 
officers  at  General Smit!i*s  table,  ibid. 
Is  appointed  judge  advocate,  and  offi- 
ciates as  chaplain,  403.  A  wonderful 
storyi  ibid.  A  feat  performed  by 
the  author,  404.  A  w^ter  spout,  405. 
The  author  atUcked  with  a  fever  at 
Bencoolen,  407.  He  returns  to  Ply- 
mouth, marries,  and  loses  his  wife  and 
child  in  less  than  a  year,  407.  Mar- 
ries a  second  wife ;  commences  under- 
writerat  Lloyd's,  gives  it  up  and  enga- 
ges in  farming  and  liquor  business ;  is 
arrested  for  £.5700  Purchases  an 
island,  which  after  a  few  years,  was 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  408.  Visits 
America  ;  returns  to  England  ;  j>ro- 
poses  the  institution  of  the  Thames 
police^  409 

Health,  Sinclair's  Codh  of,  vide  Sin- 
clair. 

Hebrew  Roots,  Pine's  dissertation  on 
the,  309 

Hcrriott's  travels  through  the  Canadas, 
337.  Of  the  waterfalls  of  Canada, 
340.  Account  of  the  ravages  of  a 
species  of  grasshopp^^  which  appear- 
ed on  the  island  of  Orleans  not  far 
from  Quebec,  341.  Of  Thunder  bay 
in  the  lake  Huron,  342 

Hewiiug's  Letter  to  the  Electors  of 
Westminster,  164 

Hierogyphfcs,  and  antient  alphabets,  60 

Historical  apology  for  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics, 172 

History  of  the  world,  Giiiies's,  vide 
Gillies. 

History  of  plants,  Gilibert's,  vide  GUi- 
bert. 

History,  Maseres*  documents  of  English^ 
vide  Maseres. 

Hogg's  Shepherd's f  aide,  196.  Seve- 
rity of  the  weather,  deficiency  of  milk 
of  the  dams,  and  timing,  the  chief 
causes  of  the  prepatin^  death  of 
lambs,  197.  Symptoms  of  the  rot  in 
sheep,  1 98.     Tht  habitudes  of  shee|» 
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«re  sensible  to  tbe  delights  of  iOcial 
jtstercdurse^  1 99 

Hogg's  Mountjiin  Bird,  237.    Dfcscrip- 

tioa  of  a  ghost,  237.  Fai^ewtfl  to  Et- 

trick,  241.     Address  tb  auUl  Hettor» 

i4Z 

ftolsteio,  .Kicswrjiltir'stoarihroufti,  490 

tiorne  Tbokc's  L^ter  to  ihb  Editor  of 
the  Times,  164 

Hbward'i  translalioii  of  Dat^te'sltifet-no, 

113 

Hours  of  Idleness,  47 

Hutne,  Ritchii's  life  and  Writings  of,  65 

IDLENESS,  Lord  Byron's  h6iirsof,  74 

lT]dia,TeDhant's  thoughts  on  thceflfects  of 

the  British  government  on    the  state 

'of,  20 r.  The  hioral  and  pliy'sical. 
good  of  the  natives  t«  be  regarded  as 
ah  object  of  primary  obligation,  20a. 
The  ^ovefrhxrient  of  the  native  princes 
an  unceasing  system  of  spoliation  and 
injiistice,  aoi.  Veracity  of  Mr. 
Burke  questionable,  203,  In  any  at- 
tempts raaSetO  ihtroduce  a  higher  de- 
gree of  civilization  among  the  natives 
of  Hihdostati,  caie  most  be  taken  not 
to  render  the  attempt  abortive  by  any 
rude  and  sudden  shock  on  their  inve- 
terate |)rc  possessions,  105 

—i— Considerations  upon  the  trade  with, 
150.  Disadvantages  attendant  upon 
a  joint  stock  company,  251.  High 
prices  the  consequences  of  a  monopoly, 
258.  All  monopolies  the  bane  of 
states,ibid.  The  monopoly  of  the  colo- 
nial trade,  which  the  mother  country 
cltablishes  in  favour  of  its  own  sub- 
jectSy  unwise  aiid  unjust,  253.  Ortgin 
of  tlTe  English  East  India  Company 
founded  on  the  gross  ignoraBce  which 
then  prevailed  of  the  true  principles  of 
commercial  policy*  254.  A  prominent 
feature  in  the  monopoly  of  the  British 
East  India  Company,  is  the«iclusion 
of  British  subjects  only  fromany  par- 
ticipation of  the  trade,  255 

I  "  planters,  Spence's  radical  cause  of 
the  distresses  of  the  West,  693 

Indies,  Lowers  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
the  British  West,  218 

Indigence,  Colquhoan's  treatise  on,  vide 
Colquhoun. 

Inferno, Howard's  translation  of  Dante's, 

»U 

Ingram's  Cause  of  the  increase  of  Me- 
thodism, 97 

Inquiry  into  ths  State  of  tli'e  British 
West  Indies,  218 

Insurance  and  auffitime  Iawi»  Benette*s 
47sttm  of,  4S8 


trtlatid'i  sf rnion  ^ii  tile  claidk^  of  tfie 
establish  tn^nt,  214 

Irish  Catholics,  Parnell's  historical  apo- 
logy for  the,  172 

] ANSON'S  iSitidj^rihA'merica,  Vide 

America. 

JbWfi  LettUt^^  o'h  plul(ft6pfay«  93  . 

Jonts's  p'lH^  and  cons^  loa 

KEY  16 {he  reccht  fconductof'ilie  fempe- 
rOr  6f  Russia,       *  326 

Kies waiter's  toUr  tTiroiigh  holstein,  *  490 

King's  relnarks  on  the  alliance  betweea 
church  and  statC|  and  on  tKe  test 
la^vs,  99 

KlrWan's  Ibgit,  ViieLo'^c. 

LAtHY's  Gabriel  Forrester  331 

La^s,  Benette's    system   of  insurance 

and  maritime,  ^SS 
Lectures  on  the  Liturgy,  li>rapcr*s,  320 
on  natural  philosophy^  Voi^ig'a 

Vide  Young. 

—  on  philosophy,  Jolly's, 


Letter  to  Mr.  Percival  on  the  expediency 
and  propriety  of  regulaung  by  paflia- 
mentary  authority  the  practice  of 
Variolous  inoculation,  with  a  view  to 
the  extermmation  of  the,  315 

Lie  direct!  32$ 

Life  of  the  great  Conde,  486 

Lord  Macartney,  vide  Matart- 

ney, 
L'lle  des  Enfans,  104 

Li^Jrgy,  Draper's  lectures  on  the,  310 
Logic,  Kirwan's,  353.  The  primary 
end  of  words  considered  assigns  to 
mark  the  thing  signified,  rather  than 
the  idea  which  we  have  of  those  things, 
355'  Of  propositions,  356.  Inves- 
tigation  of  probable  proofs,  and  aa 
application  of  calculation  to  probabi- 
lities, 357.  ^  Sir  G.  Shuckburg's 
opinion  of  medical  men,  359.  Of 
testimony,  ^o 

Louis  XIV,  Works  of,  450.  Observa- 
tions on  the  employment  of  time,  and 
the  advantages  of  industry,  453. 
Education  of  Louis  greatly  neglected, 
454.  His  treatment  of  his  protestant 
subjects,  455.  Establishment  of  a 
fund  for  the  conversion  of  heretics, 
456*  Sale  of  Dunkirk,  459.  Advice 
of  Lou*is  tohis  son,  460.  Letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  465. 
Love,  Progress  of,  29a 

Lowers  enquiry  into  the  $t4te  of  the  Bri- 
tish West  Indies,  '  2l8- 

MACARTNEY,  Barrow's  life  of  Lord^ 
j6a.  Born  at  Lissamour  in  Ireland  9a 
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^  s4tK  of  ISzj  1737  Admitted  at 
thirteen  jrearc  of  age  «  fcITow  com* 
moaer  in  th«.  university  of  Dublin^ 
S€j.  Travels  to  the  continent  ;  hit 
imroductioo  to  Voltaire,  564.  Oo  his 
return  to  England  appointed  envoy 
extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Russia^ 
where  he  oegociatet  with  success*  ib. 
In  176S  £e  marries  Lady  Jane 
Stuart,  second  daughter  of  the  Earl 
•fBute»365.  Is  appointed  secretary 
to  the  lord  lieutenant  o^  Ireland,  ib. 
His  disinlerestedoess,  ib.  In  1775 
ke  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
Southern  Caribbee  islands  of  Grenada, 
the  Grenadines  aodTobago^  366.  On 
tEe  2d  of  July,  1779,  Grenada  at- 
tacked by  the  French  Count  d'£suing» 
by  whom  he  is  sent  prisoner  to 
France,  but  is  soon  after  his  arrival 
exchanged,  and  in  June,  1 781,  appoint- 
ed governor  of  Madrasi,  where  his  vi- 
forous  exertions  give  a  new  turn  to 
the  criiical  affairs  of  the  English, 367. 
He  returns  to  London  in  1786,  368. 
After  his  return  from  India  he  passes  a 
great  {art  of  his  time  on  his  estate  at 
Lissanoure*  in  a  variety  ofagricultural 
improvements  and  works  of  general 
•tility,  368.  Is  induced  to  undertake 
an  embassy  to  China,  369.  1111796 
he  is  created  a  British  peer,  and  aC'. 
*ceptsihe  government  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  369.  Quells  a  mutiny  in 
the  fleet,  ib.  bctore  he  tjuiis  th^  Cape, 
he  leaves  asolema  declaration  in  writ- 
ing  of  the  rule  which  he  had  followed 
in  the  measures  of  his  administration, 

370.  His  death  on  the  3  ist  of  March 
1799.     Summary   of  his  character^ 

371.  Account  of  Russia,  371.  Re- 
ligious toleration  and  ceremonies  of 
the  same,  373 

Madame  de  Stael-HolsteinV  Corinna, 

Manual  of  Piety,  Fellowcs's  213 

Marech^l  on  Virtue,  498.  Dictionary 
of  love,  499.  The  auihor*s  attach- 
ment to  rural  scenery  and  retirement, 
500.  His  dislike  of  the  pries  hoody 
coa.  His  intense  study  the  c^iuseof 
his  prematura  death,  503 

Maricrme  rights  of  Great  Britain,      44s 
Masere.s'  documents  of  English  history, 

418.  Derivation   of    manor-house, 

419.  The  settled  and  regular  revenues 
of  WtDiam  the  Cou^uerur,  422. 
-Doomsday  bopk,  423 

Masrers*  Pi  ogress  of  Love,  292 

Materia  Mcdica,  practical  synopsis  o{^  * 

222 
M.-aic^i  reports  ot«AS^s  ^odeiperimeuts. 


ty.  Of  chronic  rheum  Uism,  ib.  Dia*- 
bctes  mellitus,  29.  The  effects  of  gaU 
vanism  in  paralysis,  31.  On  canine 
and  spontaneous  hydrophobia,         32 

MEniCIMK. 

Adams  on  morbid  poisoav,  1 46 

Birdsley's  medical  reports,  .   27 

Beddoes*  researches,  426 

Paikinson's  observations  On  the  ex- 
cessive iodulgdice  of  children,  22  c 
PractiC4l    synopsis    of  the  Materia 
Nfedica,  222. 

Report  of  the  royal  college  ofphysi  - 
cians  of  London  on  vaccination,  1^5 
Sinclair's  Code  of  Health  and  Longe- 
vity, 197 
Wilson's  essay  00  the  nature  of  fever, 

Melville's  benevolent  monk,  .1 04 

Melville  s  manti?,  io£ 

Memoir  of  the  case  ofSt.John)Mason»  ice- 
Memoirs  yf   HcDii  de  Campion^  vide 

Campion 
of  Mr?.  Carter,  Pennington's^ 

vide  Carter. 
Methodism,      Ingram's  cause    of.  the 

increase  of,  97 

Military  and  political  state  of  Europe^ 

3»5 

Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  Thornton's 
geographical,  political  and  civil  states 
of  the  principalitirs  of,  274.  Coun- 
tries comprehended  under  the  an- 
cient Dacia,  ib.  The  principalities 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  the 
office  of  dragoman,  the  only  places 
of  honour  conferted  on  Christians, 
275.  '  Revenues  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia,  277.  The  militia,  ib. 
Tertility  of  the  soil,  278 

Money,  Whcatley's  essay  on  the  theory 
of,  17 

Morbid  Poisons,  Adams's  observations 
on,  vide  Poisons. . 

Mountain  B.ird,  Hogg's,  237 

N ATUR E,Tuckier's  abridgcmentof,  310 

Nelson,  Bfatt}^  narrative  of  the  death 
of  Lord,  334 

New  Zeaiai?d,  Savage's  account  of, 
vide  Zealand. 

Notes  on  the  revolutions  of  the  princi* 
pal  states  which  composed  the  Em- 
pire of  Chartemagae,  34 

Novt  LS, 

fienevolenr  Monk,  104 

Charles  and  Charlotte  ib. 

D' Israeli's  Romances,  257 

Elier*,  104 

Gabriel  Forrester,  331 

L'Ue  des  Enfans,  1 04 

SoWicf's  bAVi)\\y,  ib. 
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OBSfKVrHio  Poland,  VautriD's,Yide 

Poland.' 
Observations  on  piorbid  poisons,  vide 

Poisons. 
Old  friends  in  a  new  dress,  no 

Origin  and  description  of  Bognor,    334 
Ormsby'8  soldier'^  family,  104 

OvidX  epistles,  Fitxthomas'a  transla- 
tion off  346 

PALMERIN    of  England,  translated 
from  the  Portuguese  by  Southey,  431 
Parkinson's  observations    on    the  ex- 
cessive indulgence  of  children,  par- 
ticularly intended  to  show  its   inju- 
rious effects  on  their  health,  and  the 
difficulties  occasioned  in  their  treat- 
ment during  sickness,  221 
Parisian  Sanhedrim,  Tama's  transac- 
tions of  the,  vide  Tama. 
Pamell's  historical    apology    for    the 
Irish  Catholics,  iy2 
Passions,  Cogan's   ethical  treatise  on 
the,  17$.     Beneficial  and  pernicious 
agency  of  the  passions,  ibid.     Among 
the  causes  of  the  irregularities   and 
abase  of  the  passions  and  affections, 
are  reckoned  chiefly  ignorance,  the 
influence  of  present  objects,  and  of 
inordinate  self-love,  176.     From  the 
intellectual  powers,   and  the  proper- 
ties peculiar  to  each  ample  provision 
is  made  in   the  constitution  of  our 
nature  to  subdue  native  ignorance,  to 
direct   our  affections  towards   their 
proper   objects,  to  protect  us  from 
.     impending  dangers  from  without,  and 
to  counterbalance  any  pernicious  pro- 
pensities, which  ,  may  have  been  ge- 
nerated in  our  minds,  170 
PauU's  refutation  of  the  calumnies  of 
Home  Tooke,  164 
Bennington's  Memoirs  of  Mrs*  Carter. 

vide  Carter. 
Peuwame's  Contemplation,  3.30 

Perceval,  Letter  to,  315 

Percy's  descriptive  catalogue  of  the 
pictures  in  the  collection  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Stafford,  aax 
Perspectivr,  Daniel's  treatise  on,  ^'  443 
Philosophical  transactions  of  the  Lon- 
don Royal  society,  a 44.  Bakerian 
lecture  on  some  chemical  agencies  of 
electricity,  245  &seq.  Observations 
on  the  structure  of  the  different  ca- 
vities which  constitute  the  stomach  of 
the  whale,  compared  witlk  those  of 
ruminating  animals,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  situation  of  the  diges- 
tive organ,  249.  On  the  formation 
«f  thel^arkoftrecst  ^49 


Philosophy,  Young's  lectures  on  attu- 

ral,  vide  Young. 
Philosophy,  Jolly's  lectures  on,         93 
Piety,  Fcllowes's  manual  of,  tij 

Pilkiiigton's  Ellen,  Heiress  of  the  Cas- 
tle^ lo£ 
Pirie's  dissertation  on  the  Hebrew  roots, 

309 

Pitt's  Speeches,  a69 

Planters,  Spence's  radical  cause  of  the 

present  distresses  of  the  West  India, 
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Plants,  Gilbert's  history  of,  vide  i 
bert. , 

Plymley's  three  more  letters  on  the 
subject  of  the  Catholics,  32$ 

Poetry, 

Chimney  Sweeper's  boy,  ^bsc 

Contemplation,  ^tg 

Crabb's  Poems,  438 

£bn  Osn's  attempts  at  poetry,       ziq, 
Howard's  translation  of  the  Inferno 
of  Dante,  213 

Melville's  mantle,  joz 

Mountain  Bard,  837 

Progress  of  love,  29a 

Pros  and  Cons,  10a 

Somebody's  Poems,  220 

Smithers's  Poems,  411 

S  weets  of  Solitude,  3  2^ 

Ovid's  epistles,  346 

Poisons,Adams'sobiervations  on  mbrhid, 
1 46.  Three  conditions  supposed  ne» 
cess'ary  by  Hunter  for  the  formation 
of  disease,  susceptibility,  disposition, 
and  action,  149.      Survey  of  Mr. 

*  Hunter's  doctrines  in  the  venereal 
disease,  il^9.  Observations^  on  the 
•  sivvens,  151.  On  yaws,  152,  ^1^ 
phantiasis,  153.  .  On  the  generation 
of  the  itch,  154.  Of  the  vaccine  and 
smallpox,  15  j 

Poland,  Vautrin's  observer  in,  504. 
Extent  of  Poland,  ibid.  Destitute 
of  any  considerable  elevation,  505. 
The  surface  of  the  soil  covered  for 
the  most  part  with  white  sand,  or 
pulverized  quartz,  505.  Masses  of 
granite  found  in  different  parts,  ib. 
The  miaies  of  Bochnia  and  Wieliczka, 
506.  Morasses'  abundant,  506. 
Frequeotcooflagration  of  forests,  50$. 
The  temperature  of  Poland  subject 
to  constant  and  excessive  variations, 

508.  Intensity  of  the  cold,  509. 
Anecdote  of  a  man  frozen  to    death, 

509.  Trees  of  Poiand,  510.  Of  a 
grain  called  manna,  511.  The  Po'r 
lish  horse  small,  511.  Of  the  cat-* 
tie,  512.  Locusts  the  most  formidf 
able  insects  of  the  Poles,  ^13.    Th^ 
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^rzpttget  oC  comnierce^  514.  A 
Polish  horely  514.  Rural  economy 
of  Poland  in  the  lowest  state  of  de* 
(radation,  515.  The  origin  and 
srogreuof  the  arts  and  sciences  to 
be  traced  in  th  e  language  of  a  nation, 
.516.  The  iirst  society  of  Unitarians 
founded  aiROogthe  Poles, $17.  Thorn 
the  birth  place  of  Cop«rafciis,  5-1 7, 
Luiury  of  a  Polish  iMbleaaan^  t»^ 
file,  .517.  Of  Tokai  wfoc,  518, 
Anecdote  of  prince  Raduvil,  518 
]lh)Utics  of  the  Georgium  Sidusy  '^14 
Policy  of  the  blockading  system*  449 
I'olkical  aad  military  state  of   £iiMpe, 

I'orter^s  aphorisms  of  Sir  Pbilip  Sid* 
t    ney,.  391 

Tortugal,  Cellins's  voyage  Co,  108 

Practical  synopsis  of  the  matcrfa  me* 
u  dica,  sxi 

Preseikt  stale  of  Turkey,  vide  Turkey, 
l^iesent  state  of  Polandf  Bamett's  view 

L^^^^^      ,^.         .,  63 

Preceptor  and  his  piipus»  no 

Progress  of  love,  299 

Piiiiishmeoa,Beccaria  Angliea's  lietters 
on,  99 

JEASON,  Eye  of,  335 

iasons  for  rejecting  the  presuittptive 
evidence  iof  Mr.  Almon,  that  Mr. 
Hugh'  Boyd  was  the  writer  of  Juni- 

..  »•»  m 

Keceat  conduct  of  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
.   sidy  Key  to  the,  326 

IteigB  of  Charlemagne,  Gardes        3^2 
Jtemarks  on  the  injustice  and  itDpolicy 
of  our  late  attack  upon  Denmark,  440 
ilesnarkson  Wliitbread's.pkn  for  the 
cd  ucation  of  the  poor^  10 1 

kemarks  upon  recent  politick!  occur- 
rences,  and  par^caUrly  on  the  new 
plan  of  fiti^nce*  soi 

l^eply  to  *  Observations  en  what  >s  call- 
ed the  Catholic  ipjeation,'  220 
)(eports,Bardsley's  medical^  vide  Me- 
dical, 
ileport  of  tire  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
stciantof  Lontion,  on  Vaccination, 
105 
.            of  the  Committee  of  ^he  Afri- 
can institBtien 
Researches,   anatomical  and  practical 
concerning  fever,                            428 
Hevicwefy  advice  to  a  young,  109 
Hevolution,  Varenne's  particular  his- 
tory of  the,   473..    Character  of  La 
f^ette,    474.      -Of  Macat>    476. 
Massacre  ot  the  I>at  de-Rochefou- 
■<awii.                                       477 


Ritthie»«  'Uk-  HaA  Wrifiil|l  bt  'ffafte# 

BottMtes,  D*Isniell's  1^57 

Royal  society  of  London,  ^iidiopfaio 
cal  transactiom  of  lhe»  vide  PltMo- 
sephieal. 

kussia.  Key  to  Ibe  f^ecttt  etedutt  of 
the  emperor  of*  316 

Sabine's  Student's  Companion,    iso 

SanlMdririh  Tttiaa's  trifitfjktlddt'df  Ihe 
Parisian,  vide  Tama. 

iSav^e's  aceownt  of  New  Zealand*  >|]Je 
Zeahtdd. 

Scotland)  HalPs  Travels  in,  84.  Ec*- 
nomic«l  prattiCe  of  burying  the  dead 
prevalent  in  some  -parishes,  «n  botk 
sides  of  the  Twted,  85.  Prevalence 
of  meibodism,  8$.  loscriffltoB  oa 
a  tomb  stoiSV,  86*  Curioas  text  of 
a  methodist  preacher,  87.  Andual 
ecclesiastical  visit  to  the  Isle  4>f  May «. 
ncar-thccdaMof  Tife,  86.  Rniftous 
appearance  of  St.  Andrew's,  87.  Ac- 
count of  two  young  ladies  who  had 
been  bred  up  frtai  their  infancy  in 
an  almost  total  seoiasiea  ftfim  the 
worlds  89.  De^rtption  of  Aichil^ 
90*  The  fiereao  church  at  New. 
buf^ti,  91.  Ingenitnis  interpretation 
of  a  passage  in  the  Apocalypse^  91. 
The  Glasaites,  92.  Accomitof  the 
Shetland  horses,  93 

Semple's  Tour  to  C^^nstantinopte,  71  r 
Account  of  Algesiras,  72.  D^crip- 
tion  of  the  Prado  at  Madrid,  74. 
Restraiot  imposed  on  private  oonver- 
satioa,  75.  An  adtentare,  yii*  The 
battle  of  Trafalgar,    .  77 

Shepherd's  Guide,  Vide  Ho|». 

Sidney,  Porter's  aphorisms  of 'Sir  Hii- 
lipf  $ii 

Sinclair's  Code  of  H^th,  897.  £f. 
forts  of  nature  to  renew  the  distinc- 
tions of  ^outh,  300.  Yootfafol  and 
manly  exercises,  (30s>  ixymoiBtic 
and  healthful  enrcises,  303.  }er. 
nit%'s  elixir,  304.  Rules  at  meal% 
305^  Si  seq. 

Sn^ithers'  Poems,  411 

Smith's  sermon  upon  die  i»nduct  to  be 
observed  by  the  established  church 
towards  catholics  and  other  dissen- 
ters, 97 

Softly  Brave  Yankees  !  or  the  West 
I ndies  rendered  independent  of  Ame- 
rica, and  Africa  civilised,  317 

Soldier's  fataiily^  104 

Solitude,  Bura»ett's  sweets  of»  329 

Somebody**  P^msy  98f 
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gvese  of  Palm«rin  of  Efigl^od*  4.341 
%eches  of  thf  Jjl^  H,  W.  PIU  269 
S^fc&h  Qa  the  utility  of  ch«  lear^  ^- 

guages*  447 

Spence's  radical  cause  of  th,e  d)Ji|(DesBct 

of  tl»e  West  Ipdiia  planters,        493 

Steg!i^'s,e&%^ri(»  iattfthf  ^^(tJpiAaQS 

Ibf  improving  the  prc»M)t  syftCem  of 

tr«»tiM  scftrlet  fevers,  48P 

State  of  TMrlueY,.TbpnHpa.*s  prwciiir, 

,  vide  Turkey* 
S|raiig«r  io  Amf;rU?i»  jAn<OD'«|    vi^e 

America. 
S^eat'*  compAnlon,  1 10 

SyieetAof  SoUtu4p,  ^rnst^Ss  3^9 

SiMcem  qf  >9«urajice  1^  mavi|ii»e  l«w^, 

488 
Synoptit  of  materia  medica,  practical, 

l^AMA'i  Tranuctions  of  the  Parisian 
Sanhedrim,  288.  Obsequiousneis  of 
the  JcT/s  to  the  will  of  Buonaparte, 
a9o.Questions  proposedbythe  CQqunis- 
sioncrs  to  the  J  ewish  dclegate8>      291 

Tennant'a  thoughts  on  th»  effects  of  the 
British  Governmefit  on  the  slate  of 
India,  vide  India. 

Theory  of  money  and  the  principles  of 
commerce,  17 

Thornton's  geographical^  political  and 
civil  states  of  Moldavia  and  Walla* 
chia,  vide  Moldavia. 

Thornton's  present  state  of  Turkey, 
vide  Turkey. 

Three  more  letters  on  the  subject  of  the 
catholics  to  my  brother  Abraham, 
who  lives  in  the  country,  1328 

Thuanus,  CoUinson's  life  of,  285.  I»urn 
at  Paris  October  ^th,  1553.  Youth 
the  season  for  the  Muses,  ib.  Anec- 
dote of  Michael  Angelo,  286.     In 

'  1578  chosen  counsellor  of  the' eccle- 
siastical order  in  parliament^  287. 
In  1617  dieaJn  his  64th  year,        289 

Tooke^s  Letter  to  the  £ditor  of  Times, 

164 

T^our   through  Hol«tein>  Kieswalter's, 

49* 
Tonr  to  Coattantinoplc,  Semple's,      7 1 
Trade  with  India,  Considerations  upon 
'  the,  vide  India. 
Transaction?  of  the  Parisian  Sanhcdrim« 

Tama's,  vile  Tama. 
Transactions  of  the  Royal   Society  of 

London,  philosophical,  Yide  Philoso- 

phctl. 
JransUcion   of  the  Scriptures   into  the 

Oriental    larguagcs,  >Vrangham's  ser^ 
ipon  on  the,  215 


Tnniht««l9f  Ovid^  MfMft^  BittAi^ 

Travels  thraugh  the  Cjioa4«f|  Hffriot'a, 

vide  Herrlot. 
Treatise    on   Indigence,  Coiquhonn't^ 

vide  Colqohovn. 
True  picture  oi  the  Uniud  Su|»a  of 
America*  317 

Tucker's.  Abridgment  ofNilure,     J19 
Turkey,Thorntou's  present  suie  off  t9«u 
The  ftnal  extinction  of  t^e  CAipire  a£ 
B^omc,  the  consequence  of  ^e  esta- 
blishment of  the  Turkish  power  ia 
Europe,  tSo.    Reviving  knowlolfe 
.  opposes  the  first  efl^etual  barriff  to 
the  fanatic  and  ignorant  Mussulmea*    . 
i8f.  Account  of  TarkUh,  faittwianc, 
.  183.    Curious  specimen  of  Uierary 
forgery,  183.     The  chatacter  of  the 
Turks,  185.    Low  state  of  the  arts, 
186.    Constitution  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  187.  The  Ulema,  188.  The 
establishment    of  the  Vizier,    19*. 
The  nizami  djedid,  191.     Simplici^ 
of  aTurkish  lawsuit,  19S.    The  mi- 
litary force,  and  financial  system  and 
revenues  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  19I. 
Turkish  customs,  194.     AnecdoU  of 
General  Stuart,  19$ 

Twin  Sisters,  446 

VARENNE's  History  of  the    French 
Revolution,  47^ 

Vsutrin's  observer  in  Poland,  vide  Po- 
land 

Veluti  in  speculum,  or  a  scene  in  the 
high  court  of  admiralty,  328 

View  of  the  present  state  of  Poland,  Bur- 
net's,  51 

Virtue,  Marechal  on^  498 

Voyage  to  Portugal,  CoUins's,  108 

United  Sutes  of  America,  true  picture  qf 
the,  3*7 

Universal  Church,  »i^ 

Wakefield's  sketches  of  human  man- 
ners, 44$ 

Walker's  political  and  miliUry  state  of 
Europe,  3*5 

Wants  of  the  people,  ib. 

Wheatley's  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  mor , 
ncyand  the  principles  ofcommerce,i7 

Whitbread's  plan  for  the  EduAtion  of 

the  poor,  Remarks  on,  117 

^^SftUgn'^  acrmnnai  .3*1 

•Wlh^i^  Vta  di^<it,  '.  3*$ 

Wilson's  Essay  on  the  nature  of  fevers, 

4*5 
West  Indies,  Lowe's  inquiry  into  the 

state  of  the  British,  2  iS 

World,GilUei'«  History  of  the^  vide  QiU 

lies. 
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Workt  of  Leuit  XIV.  viae  toais  XIV. 

Wrangham's  Sermon  en  the  tnoilation 
of  th«  scriptures  int«  the  oriental 
lasgiiaget,  ai5 

YATES'  Sermon,  439 

Youog'»  Lectures  on  natural  philosophy, 
1.  Of  the  instrument  called  a  vcr* 
sier,  $.  Kydrodynamics,  7.  Ob* 
eervattons  on  vision,  S.  On  the 
power  of  judgiag  of  distances,  9.  On 
the  nature  of  beat,  it 

ZEALAND,  Savage's  account  of  Kew, 
157.  The  timber  very  fine ;  flat, 
fern,  and  wild  indigo,  indigenous  ve» 
gctabte  productions,  15S.  Previous 
to  the  btroducticn  of  potatoes,  the 


root  of  tho  fern  almost  the  only  es« 
culent  vcgeuble,  1 59.  The  natives 
of  a  superior  order  both  in  point  of 
personal  appearance,  and  intellectual 
endowments,  s59.  The  government 
divided  into  t  considerable  number 
of  hereditary  principalities,  whose 
cbiefuina  ate  almost  constantly  ai 
war  with  each  other,  159.  The 
moon  the  favourite  deity  of  the  Zea- 
landers,  i6o.  A  young  native  per- 
mitted to  accompany  the  author  to 
Europe ;  ceremony  described  which 
took  place  at  his  departure,  i6t. 
Diseases- few,  i€t.  The  harbours 
safe  and  capacious,  the  country  beau« 
tiful,  the  soil  rich  and  favourable  to 
cultivation,  163. 
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